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PREFACE 


This account of the Lakhers was onginally intended to be 
a bnef record of those customs concermng which litigation 
most often anses, m order to facihtate an eqmtable decision 
of such disputes as the chiefs may be unable to settle So 
mterwoven with the whole life of the people, however, are all 
Lather customs, that I soon realised that the record would 
be mcomplete if confined to those pomts on which cases 
imght anse, as without some knowledge of the daily hfe of 
the people, it is impossible to appreciate either their pomt of 
view or the practical effect of their customs. This book 
therefore has expanded beyond its ongmal scope I have, 
however, kept m view throughout the object with which I 
started, and have endeavoured to give a clear and detailed 
account of all customs which are likely to come before the 
courts All those, I thmk, who have had the good fortune 
to serve m the Assam hills will agree as to the importance to 
an official of a thorough knowledge of the customs and 
languages of the tribes under his charge, and it is m the hope 
that it may be of some use both to the friendly and pictur- 
esque people with whom it deals and to those who have to 
control their destmies that this book has been written. I 
held charge of the Lushai Hills district m which the Lakher 
country is situated from February 1924 to April 1928 It 
wasm 1924 that the hitherto mdependent Zeuhnang andSabeu 
villages lymg between Assam and Burma were first brought 
under control, so I was fortunate enough to be able to observe 
the customs of those groups of the tnbe while they were still 
practically imtouched by foreign influences 
I am deeply mdebted to many Lakhers and Lusheis for 
much mvaluable help while m aking my mquines Without 
the ungrudgmg assistance rendered me throughout by 
Ghhah and Chhmga, the former a Lakher and the latter a 
Ldshei mterpreter, both of mtelhgence above the average 
and both keenly mterested m then tribal customs, I could 
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not possibly have completed this work. Others wko 
willingly told me aU they could, though they must 'at tunes 
have been sadly bored at what they doubtless felt were 
tedious one of the Savang ohieflmgs going so far 

as to compose a couplet expressmg their feehngs on the 
subject, which they afterwards sang to me — are Taiveu, chief 
of Savang, Raehi, chief of Chapi, Zahia, chief of Paithtf, 
Deutha, chief of Vahia , Tlaiko, chief of Tiahra , Khangcheh, 
macha of Savang , Sarong, maoha of Saiko , Kkama, Lushei 
mterpreter, and many other chiefs and elders from all the 
T.a.TrTiAT» villages I must not omit to mention the clerical 
work done for me by Saighnmga, Saitowna, and Zialunga of 
the Aijal office and the typing done by Chhmga, the Aijal 
typist, and by Debendra Chisun, the Garo typist of the Tura 
office To Dr. J H. Hutton, 0 1 E , I owe veiy many thanks 
mdeed for much advice and assistance, and also for his mtro- 
duotion and notes I am mdebted to Sir George Gnerson, 
K C.I E , for very kmdly aJlowmg me to reproduce his list 
of Lai words from Vol 3, Part III, of TAe Lmgmst%e Sv/roey 
of India. To the Rev E W. Savidge, till a few years ago of 
Serkawn, near Lungleh, my thanks are due for allowmg me 
to make free use of his Grammar and Dictionary of the 
Lakher language Miss Hughes of the Welsh mission at 
Ai]al kmdly reduced the Lakher tunes to tonic solfa for me, 
for which I am most grateful, and to Rev R A Lorram of 
Saiko I am mdebted for information on certam points The 
plants given m the hst m Appendix VII were aU collected by 
my wife For identifying most of these plants and for much 
help m drawmg up the hst I have to thank Mr 0 E 0 
Fischer of the Royal Botamc Gardens at Kew, and for 
identif3nng a number of other specimens I am mdebted to the 
Ourator of the Herbarium at Sibpur Botamcal Gardens. Of 
the illustrations, for the photographs I am mdebted to my 
wife and to Miss Lorram of Saiko, for the ongmals of the 
coloured plates to Miss Dana Haden and for the drawmgs to 
Miss Ruth Wood and Mr W. B Morrall of the School of 
Art at Exeter, 


August 1931 . 
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INTRODUCTION 

Mr Pakby’s monograph on the Lakhers is pnmanly im- 
portant as being a record of an Assam hill tnbe taken before 
annexation and administration have had tune to modify its 
prumtiTe customs and mode of life, for the Lakhers have 
been mdependent and unadmmistered until the last few 
years, and generally detailed accounts of this kind are not 
obtamed until a tribe have been admmistered for some time, 
and their customs and outlook have been modified m conse- 
quence, at any rate to the extent of causing them to conceal 
customs which they have discovered to engender disapproval 
on the part of strangers But this account of the Lakhers is 
also extremely unportant as likely to throw hght on the 
stratification of cultures m the Assam-Burma hills, smce 
the features described are some of them typically hTaga, and 
some typically Kuki, while others appear to belong to neither 
of these cultures 

Externally and superficially the Lakhers appear to be a 
defimtely Kuki tnbe Their language and material culture 
associate them with Lusheis and duns. Their terms of 
relationship are rather Kuki than Naga, their weapons, 
mcludmg their ceremomal daos, are similarly Kuki He 
dishke, which Mr Parry records, on the part of a Lakher of 
usmg anyone’s comb but his own is typically Kuki, not 
based, of course, on any scruple of squeamish cleanliness, 
but on considerations of magic and the location of the soul 
in the head or m the hair. The story of the theft of fire by 
a fly has several local parallels, but differs from most m the 
case of the Lakher m that the secret stolen was that of flmt 
anH steel, used by all Kuki tribes, instead of that of the fire- 
stick as m the Naga versions. As by the Kuki, m contra- 
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distinction to the Naga, no bees are kept, and the absence 
of the morung as a separate building is essentially Kuki 
rather than Naga It is true that Lnshei tnbes do build a 
zawlbuk for their unmarried men, and conversely the Serna 
Naga builds no bachelor’s house as a rule, but the institution 
does not take among the Lushei the place it takes m Naga 
tribes, and its absence from among the Serna appears due tb 
the same Kuki influence that has introduced a whole series 
of Kuki customs in connection with inheritance and the 
rights of chiefs No doubt the zawlbuk among the Lushei 
represents the fortuitous survival or adoption of some non- 
Kuki customs, just as its occasional erection by Sernas in 
order to conform to ancient custom ” mdicates the dis- 
appearance under ahen influence of a custom previously 
prevalent. The Lakher follows much the same practice as 
the Thado Kuki, young men choosmg as a sleeping-place 
the house of any girl they admire Like most Kukis and 
a few Nagas {e g the Tangkhul), the Lakher possesses the 
ordeal by water, or rather by diving, which is found from 
the Ganges to Siam, and is perhaps Mon m origm (see Notes 
on the TJiadou Kuh%8, p 68, n ^), but the fact that it is 
defimtely unpopular may perhaps be taken to mdicate that 
it belongs to an mtrusive culture However, there is so 
much, m any cas€i, to associate the Lakher with his neigh- 
bours the Lushei and the Ohms that it is unnecessary to 
labour the pomts of resemblance 
There is much, however, to suggest that underneath his 
externally Kuki culture the Lakher is somethmg of a Naga 
at heart His attachment to his village site and to the 
graves of his ancestors is essentially Naga, as distmct from 
the migratory habits of Kuki tribes. His want of disciplme, 
as contrasted with the Lushei, is again Naga, as contrasted 
with Kuki It IS true that the Serna Naga, taken by these 
two tests alone, would conform to the Kuki instead of to 
the Naga type, but, as already pomted out, the Serna has 
many very markedly Kuki features in his culture Place- 
names, as by the Naga generally (the Serna largely excepted), 
are taken by the Lakher from natural features, instead^ of 
from the traditional sites of former villages. The BoTvgcKhi^ 
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the sacred ficus, is obviously closely associated mth the 
extemarsouls of the village, and afiords a close parallel to 
the Lhota mvngeffmng. Doors made by cutting round 
openings m wood are characteristic of some branches of the 
Konyak tnbe, though also perhaps of other Ohm tribes 
besides the Lakhers The warp-spacer of the Lakher loom 
is'Kuki or Kachari, not Naga, but the use of the simple 
spool as a shuttle instead of a bamboo-covermg sheath, 
with a hole for the exit of the weft, seems to be Naga rather 
than £uki, and the grass ram-cloak is defimtely Naga rather 
than Kuki, though found sporadically from Assam to the 
Nicobars and from Formosa to the Philippmes The absence 
of any mstitution corresponding to the Lushei tm,v — ^men 
who wear women’s clothes and follow women’s pursuits — 
also suggests that the Malay element present m the Lushei 
may be weaker m the Lakher, while the use of conch-shell 
ornaments with patterns of circles and dots coloured m 
black is clearly a link with the Angami and with other 
Nagas, Konyak m particular, and one may note in passing 
that ]ust such conch-shell ornaments identical with Naga 
types have been found m early Iron Age graves m Arcot m 
S. India, and have also been excavated at Mohenjo Daro, 
where pottery imitations of conch-sheU ornaments have also 
been found, suggesting the baked-clay ornaments imitating 
conch-shell which the Nagas of Laruri make, or used to 
make, for their dead Although the Lakher do not make 
the huge hollow wooden gongs, aptly described as “ canoe 
drums,” which are typical of so many Naga tnbes, their 
tehdleu, a hollow wooden gong for scaring birds, is perhaps 
a survival of these, as also no doubt is the similar bird- 
scarmg gong of the Kachha Nagas, while its real ongm m a 
canoe may perhaps be traced to the “ boat ” made and used 
by a Kabul Naga village for its harvest festival, though the 
vfilage IS on the top of a hiU and has never withm traditional 
memory used or needed a real boat ^ Mention of the Kachha 
Nagas remmds one that the Lakher rapaw, the due payable 
to a chief for cultivating his land, is the identical word used 


^ See The Ao Nagas, pp 76 n 79 n *, 80 n \ 208 n ^ 
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by the Kachha Nagas for the right to a payment, on each 
occasion that a person cultivates land which was origmally 
cleared of virgm forest by the claimant of mp6 or by the 
person from whom he inherited or purchased the claim, for 
the title to rap6 is permanent and ahenable among E!achha 
Nagas, even though a right to actual cultivation no longer 
exists and the land in question be now m the domain "of 
another village 

Very suggestive also of the Naga tribes are the clans 
Mihlong, Hnaihleu and Bonghia, descended respectively 
from the hombiUs, the tiger’s man finend and the python, 
which ammals respectively they may not kiU The exact 
parallel seems only to be found as regards the hornbill 
among Nagas, but the feelmg about tigers and pythons is 
very similar, eg m the CJhang tnbes, where the Chongpo 
Hawang clan claims close kmship to the tiger, and may not 
mjure one without giving him wammg and a chance to 
escape, while the python is an object of awe and more or 
less tabu to the whole tribe, except that m time of great 
scarcity a man with nothmg to lose is sent out to kill one 
m the hope of restoring prosperity, an enterprise regarded 
as most hazardous and followed by a prolonged period of 
tabu on the killer So, too, m the Angami tribe, if a tiger 
be killed the village observes a tabu “ for the death of an 
elder brother,” the tiger bemg regarded as a close collateral 
relative of mankmd 

These are, however, certam features of Lahker culture 
which seem to be defimtely neither Kuki nor Naga, but in 
contrast to both. Thus the practice of reapmg by pullmg 
up the nee by the roots has probably no parallel in Assam. 
Most hill tribes use a reapmg-kmfe, while others stnp the 
ear by hand mto the basket Similarly the Lakher careless- 
ness about the after-birth at parturition is m contrast to 
prevading practice, whether Naga or Kuki, while their ex- 
clusion of women from sacrifices on accoxmt of the possibihty 
of their menstrual imcleanness is totally at variance with 
both Euki and Naga sentiment, in which a very promment 
and important place is always given to the wife of a man 
performing-sacrificial ceremomes. Indeed a Naga widower 
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would be unqualified to perform a feast of social status 
Here again the Lakher differs from all the Naga and Kuki 
tribes m Assam m the almost total absence from his culture 
of these graded “ Feasts of Merit,” by which the individual 
celebrates and reinforces his prosperity aiid attempts to 
infect with it the whole of the commumty. Apparently only 
by the chiefly clan of one village are such senes of feasts 
observed, their place being taken elsewhere by sacrifices to 
particular deities, which are obviously far more frequent 
and important than m Naga or Kuki tnbes m general. 
Another pomt of divergence from the latter is also to be 
found m the weakness or absence of exogamy and in the 
strength of the traces which survive of a matnlmeal system. 
These two are perhaps supplementary features mdicatmg a 
comparatively recent amalgamation of a patnhneal with a 
matnhneal people, the result of which may have been to 
break down exogamy on both sides, and it is perhaps possible 
to see a trace of this process m the unusual practice of sending 
the bnde-pnce by instalments, each of which is always 
refused until the next instalment appears, a formahty which 
rather su^ests the mcorporation of strangers who can only 
get bndes by an unfamiliar senes of customary payments 
This factor of recent amalgamation seems also mdicated by 
the prohibition of mamage between half-brother and sister 
by the same father, whereas utenne relationship is no bar, 
a rule apparently quite at variance with anything like a 
matnhneal system However that may be, the traces of a 
very recent matnhneal system are exceedingly strong. The 
maternal uncle receives a very substantial share of the bride- 
pnce, while a woman livmg with her husband nommates a 
sister to take her share of the bnde-price of her daughter, 
thus effectively removmg it from the control of her husband. 
The^ame survival probably accounts for the right of a 
divorced wife to retam her angkia, and perhaps for the 
absence of any prohibition on the marriage by a younger 
brother of his elder brother’s widow, which most patnhneal 
Assam hill tnbes prohibit, though the fact that the Lakher 
wife may address her husband’s younger brother by his 
personal name, but not so his elder brother, suggests that 
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the custom of levirate was once restneted to the younger 
brother by Lakhers also, unless it be that this famihanty 
had special reference to the rights of the younger brother 
durmg the husband’s Metune The matnlineal system seems 
agam operative m the convention by which a daughter’s 
bride-pnce exceeds the normal rate of her father’s clan if 
her mother be of a superior clan But the most convmcing 
survival of all is m the custom which reserves as the right 
of his sister or her son the duty or privilege of openmg the 
vault of the buried chief for a new mterment and takmg as 
the fee therefor the articles of value mterred with the late 
chief, so that these heirlooms are lost to the male and secured 
m the possession of the female hne 

These matnhneal survivals suggest at first sight Mon- 
Ehmer associations, but, except perhaps for the locality m 
which the Lakhers are found, might equally well be Bodo 
and Bodo likewise is suggested qmte as much as Naga by 
the existence of a tiger clan, such as those of the Kachari 
and the Garo, while the latter tnbe, Mr Parry pomts out, 
resembles the Lakhers m practising divination by the buUet- 
bow The absence of the buffalo, moreover, also appears 
suggestive of Bodo rather than Mon-Khmer culture, but the 
hne between these two is not at all clear, as there seems to be 
a good deal to connect the Mampun, Kachari, Synteng and 
Ao Naga not only m physical characteristics, but also to 
some extent culturally, although the languages spoken by 
these four tnbes belong to the Kuki, Bodo, Mon-Khmer and 
Naga families respectively ^ The Lakher would seem to go 
further than any of these tnbes m Assam in the importance 
they attach to the influence of sympathetic magic on the 
crop, as an instance of which may be quoted the adh (tabu) 
which IS observed m the case of any woman bemg dehvered 
of a stiU-bom child, for fear that such a birth may affect 
the paddy, causing the gram to fail to form m the husk. 
This point of view suggests a very mtimate association m 
Lakher behef betwemi human bemgs and the crop, but m 
head-hunting, so important to Nagas from a fertility pomt 

^ For the physical resemblajices, see BiKon, The Khast and the Macud 
Htstory of Aeeam, " Man m India,” Vol 11, pp 1-13 
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of view, as to the Wa, and probably afoietime to the EJiasi, 
the Lather seems, like the Kiiki, to attach comparatively 
httle importance to the fertihty aspect and to be dominated 
by fear of the ghost The two points of view are not neces- 
sarily contradictory, as the ghost must be distmgmshed 
from the soul or life-principle, and is so distmgmshed by 
most if not all Assam tribes At the same time, the Lather 
fear of the ghost and comparative indifference to the head 
as a giver of life agree with the Kuki pomt of view, m which 
head-huntmg is probably a development, produced by con- 
tact or association with head-hunters, of the sacrifice of 
slaves to serve the dead m another world, and recalls the 
practice of the tribes north of the Brahmaputra — ^from which 
direction, after all, the Bodo, Kuki and Kachm peoples have 
migrated southwards — ^who do not take the head, but out 
off the hands, probably to cripple the ghost The Naga and 
Kuki, it may be noted, both cut off limbs as well, but it is 
the head which is the important member 
It remams to mdicate one or two pomts of contact further 
afield Mr Parry has himself noted a number of Fijian 
parallels to Lather behefs or customs, and other Indonesian 
and even Pacific resemblances occur to one in readmg his 
manuscript. For mstance, the red worn m the headgear by 
warriors suggests at once the Mandaya of Mindanao, who 
wear red trousers for a martial exploit, and are later awarded 
what one might term a fuU- as distmct from a half-red in 
the form of a red cap and coat for further prowess The 
Lather methods of fishing, both with traps and mtoxicants, 
are to be found throughout Indonesia and, whether or not 
there is any cultural connection, northern South America 
The word ;pa7ui, too, for tabu, has an interesting extension 
Obviously it IS to be associated with the Naga words penna 
(Angami) and pim (Serna), and probably with the Carolme 
Islands penant and the Tabui panale,^ smce Evans has 
shown 2 that pum in Malay links up across the Pacific to 
New Zealand, actually appearmg m the word tapbum, 
always with the sense of segregation or tabu But the 

1 Delinar, BeUgwn dee Ma/rquuienSj p. 62. 

® Kempunan, “ Man,” May 1920 
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resemblance of the Lakher word for nee wme, sdhma, Vnth 
the soma of the Vedas, we fear must be put down to the 
merest comoidence 

TTia Lakhers then, to conclude, must be classed, at any 
rate m so far as their language and matenal culture are 
concerned, with the Kuki tnbes who have migrated almost 
in histone times down the valley of the Chmdwm from 'its 
sources to the Bay of Bengal, contmuously throwmg off 
branches of their race westward mto the hiUs, while the 
vanguard, havmg turned north again up the same range, 
are still mvolved m a slow dnft back agam, like their own 
fabled river, which runs down to a rook m the ocean and 
thence flows upwards to its source At the same time, the 
Lakhers molude m their composition more perhaps than 
their immediate neighbours of the races that preceded them, 
of which the Indonesian race, everywhere submerged by the 
Mongohan flood, appears to have been one, while Bodo, 
Mon-Khmer and Melanesian elements seem to be defimtely 
traceable The pity is that Mr Parry, who, m spite of 
havmg had to write tmdec circumstances of considerable 
difficulty, has described them here m greater detail m many 
respects than that yet recorded of any other Assam tribe, 
IS unable to return to give us yet more information of 
themselves and then: neighbours Sowbeit, he has left no 
unworthy memorial of his sojourn among them. 


J H. Huttok. 
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THE LAKHERS 


PAHT I 

INTRODUCTORY 

The Lakhers, or, to be more correct, the Maras, Lakher being 
merely the name by which they are known to the Lusheis, 
inhabit the south-eastern corner of the Lushai Hills district, 
south of the Haka sub-diyision of the Chin Hills, and the 
extreme north of the Arakan Hill Tracts Most of the 
villages are enclosed in the large bend made by the Kolod3me 
river, which, after rismg in the hills near Haka and flowing 
in a southerly direction, takes a sharp turn, and flows 
northwards till somewhat north of Muallianpui village, when 
it agam turns south and flows down to the Bay of Bengal at 
Akyab There are a few Mara villages situated west of the 
Kolodyne, between that river and Lungleh, and some 
powerful villages of the Sabeu tribe of Maras on the east 
of the upper Kolodyne or Bemong in the Haka sub-division 
of the Chin Hills. This work deals more particularly with 
the Lakhers in the Lushai Hills district, though actually the 
Haka Lakher villages of Ngiaphia, Elhihlong, Henna and 
Lialai and their subordinate villages are ruled over by 
Changza chiefs, and their customs are the same as those 
followed in Cahpi The following are the prmcipal Mara 
tribal groups Tlongsai, Hawthai, Zeuhnang, Sabeu, Lialai, 
Heima 

On the west the Maras are bordered by Fanais and Lusheis, 
on the east and north by Chms, and on the south by the 
tribfs of the Arakan Hill Tracts, Elhumis, Matus and 
EJiyengs The Maras are a branch of the Lai tribe of Chins, 
and speak a language closely akm to Lai They are the 
B 
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same people as the Shendus to whom Colonel Lewm 
constant references m his Tarious works, and are still called 
Shendus by the Arakanese Tradition says that the Maras 
came from the north, and it is certain that they all came to 
their present homes from different places m the Haka sub- 
division of the Chin Hills, presumably hemg pushed forward 
by pressure from the east, m the same way as the Lushsis 
under their Thangur chiefs were pushed forward into the 
country they now occupy. The progress of the migration 
to then present territory can be traced fairly accurately. 
The Saiko and Siaha people are both Tlongsai, and say that 
they origmated at a place called Leisai between Leitak and 
Zaphai Erom Leisai they moved to Saxo, and thence to 
Chakang, both of which places are m Haka Erom Chakang 
they crossed the Kolodyne and came into the Lushai Hills, 
and settled first at Phusa, on a high hill between Amak and 
Siata , thence they moved to Khupi on the Tisi nver, thence 
to Them, and thence to Beukhi At Beukhi the Siaha and 
Saoko Tlongsais separated, the former occupymg various 
sites m the neighbourhood of Beukhi, ending up at their 
present site of Siaha, while the latter moved successively to 
Saikowkhitlang, Khangchetla, Zongbukhi, Ghholong and 
Khihlong, eventually setthng at Saiko about fifty or sixty 
years ago Erom Saiko they have formed the other villages 
of the Tlongsai group ruled over by Hleuchang chiefs. 
Erom the number of village sites they have occupied smce 
commg to the Lushai Hills, it is certain that they must have 
been settled in the Lushai Hdla district between 200 and 
300 years 

The Hawthaa dan, whose mam village is Tisi, ongmated, 
they say, at a place called Chira m Haka, whence they came 
via Saxo, Siata, Pamu and Nangotla to Tisi, where they have 
now been for thirty years. They are therefore more reamat 
immigrants than the Tlongsai Nangotla, Chholong, and 
Longbong, or, as the Lusheis call them Ngiawtlang, Chuax- 
lung, and Lungbun, axe Hawthai villages, as axe also the 
two villages of old and new Longchei m Haka. The I^uh- 
nang, who axe the people of Savang, ongmated at Hnaxang 
in Haka, whence they crossed the Kolodyne and settled on 
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a lu|h lauge called Kahn Tla They moved m succession 
to Hlongma near Sehmung and Cheuong on the banks of 
the Tisi river, and then settled on their present site of 
Savang, where they have now been estabhshed for about 
130 years 

The Sabeu, who are the people of Chapi, originated at 
Thlatla m Haka. One of then chiefs, Mahh, married a 
Lakher woman, and from that time the royal house has 
regarded itself as Lakher This Mahh moved from Thlatla 
to Ngiaphia, whence his branch of the Sabeus moved m 
succession to Pazo, Khothlaw, Chorihlo, Chawkhu, Pachaw 
(near the junction of the Satlong nver with the Kolodyne), 
Khiraw, Eavaw, Tichei, Pasei, Pemai, Saoho, Loma and 
thence to their present site called Tichhang, where they 
have now been settled for twenty years The reason given 
for the frequent moves of site is that they were afraid of 
bemg raided 

The Sabeu, whose villages are in Haka, are of the same 
group as the Sabeu of Chapi Their head chief, Yasai, is a 
Changza, and a cousin of Rachi, Chief of Chapi, and his 
village, Khihlong, is only about thirteen miles from Chapi 
along the top of the Kahn range 

The i nh abitants of Heima and laalai m the Arakan HiU 
Tracts belong to the Henna and laalai groups, which are 
very closely alhed to the Sabeu The chiefs of both villages 
are Changzas, and they have been always more or less vassals 
of the Changza chiefs of Eduhlong 

In addition to the purely Lakher villages, there are 
certam villages m Haka and also m the Lushai Hills the 
inhabitants of which are half-way between the Pois and the 
Lakhers, and it is difficult to say exactly what they are 
Such villages are Hnarang or Ngarmg m Haka and lana, 
ancLrSiata m the Lushai Hills , with lana must also be 
^classed the Haka villages Mangtu, Ediabong and Zeuphia, 
known m Lushai as Vuangtu, Khawbung and Zaphaa. The 
customs followed m these villages are partly Lakher and 
partly Poi. The lana group are on the whole more Lakher 
than Poi, both m language and customs, and regard them- 
selves as Lakhers. Hnarang is more Poi than Lakher, and 
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calls itself Poi, but Pois regard the Hnarang people as‘’Lak- 
hers, though their language is Poi These villages on the 
border line between Pois and Lakhers show how the Lakhers 
gradually formed themselves into a separate tribe after they 
broke off from Thlatla and their other original homes m the 
Chm Hills 

The story of the ongin of the Mara tribe as handed down 
by tradition is as follows Long ago, before the great dark- 
ness called Khazanghra fell upon the world, men all came out 
of a hole below the earth As the founder of each Mara 
group came out of the earth he called out his name Tlongsai 
called out, “ I am Tlongsai ” , Zeuhnang called out, “ I am 
Zeuhnang ” , Hawthai called out, “ I am Hawthai ” , Sabeu 
called out, “ I am Sabeu ” , Heima called out, “ I am 
Heima ” Accordingly God thought that a very large 
number of Maras had come out and stopped the way When 
the Lusheis came out of the hole, however, only the first 
one to come out called out, “ I am Lushei,” and all the rest 
came out silently God, only hearmg one man announce 
his arrival, thought that only one Lushei had come out, and 
gave them a much longer time, dm’mg which Lusheis were 
pourmg out of the hole silently m great numbers It is for 
this reason that Lusheis to this day are more numerous 
than Maras After aU men had come out of the hole in the 
earth God made their languages different, and they remam 
so to this day 

A similar story is current among the Khyeng i 
The number of Lakhers m Assam at the last census was 
returned at 3683,2 as against 3647 m 1911 As there must 
be very nearly as many again m the Ohm Hills, and as at 
the time of the last census the areas recently taken over by 
Assam and Burma were not mcluded, as they were stiU im- 
administered, I estimate that the total number of the-feribe 
18 now somewhere about 10,000 souls 

The country, though high, is fertile, and though the 
neighbouring Chins live on maize and millet, the Lakhers’ 
staple food is nee. On the lower slopes bamboo jungle 

^ Cf South-easUrn Ind/ta,^ 238 — E. P 

» Lloyrl, Gmaus of Ind/ia 1921 Assam, Part It — E P, 
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prevails , the higher hills are clothed with oaks, rhododen- 
drons and dwarf bamboos {Arund^imna falcata), known as 
Uk to the Lushei and seuh to the Lakhers, which make 
excellent fishmg-rods There is also a thorned bamboo 
{Arundznana callosa)^ called by the Lakhers aphaw^ which 
is found at sbghtly lower elevations On the lower slopes 
all the ordmary bamboos found m the Lushai Hills flourish. 
The mam range runnmg between Savang and Chapi is the 
Ka Hri Tla, whose highest points are Ka Hri or Khashia 
Klang, 6292 ft , and Thatlu or Mizen Tlang, 6368 ft , while 
further north, on the edge of the Lakher country, hes Pheupi 
or the Blue Mountain, 7101 ft , the highest peak in the 
Lushai Hills district The chmate m the cold weather is 
perfect, in the rams it has the drawbacks common to all 
places m South-east India with a heavy rainfall, the worst 
being leeches, insects and damp 

Early Relations with British 

For many years the Lakhers seem to have been a thorn 
in the side of the authorities m Chittagong and Arakan, and 
were regarded as a powerful and warlike nation When 
first they came mto contact with the British they were 
known as Shendus, a term which seems to have covered all 
the Haka Ohm tribes and not only the Lakhers It cer- 
tainly covered the Klangklangs, who are known to the 
Lakhers as Thlatlas, and also other Ohm tribes such as 
Hakas,^ though as a matter of fact the Lakhers are now 
qmte separate from both, and speak a different tongue, 
though some of them originally broke off from Thlatla 

Wntmg m 1841, Lieutenant Phayre ^ refers to the Tsem- 
dus, and gives a hst of thirteen Tsemdu clans, some of which 
can be identified with Mara clans, though others appear to 
be Toi The Lungkhes referred to by him are, I think, 
probably a branch of Lakhers who had a village at Liazeu, 
on the western slopes of the Mephrutong Hill, which has 

^ V^e Carey and Tuck, The Chin HtlUt p 4 and p 16 n ® B P 

* “ Account of Arakan,” by Lieutenant Phayre, Senior Assistant Com* 
imssxoner, Arakan, Journal of the Astatic Society of Bengal^ No 117, 1841 
— N E. P. 
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now disappeared Their chief, Leng-kung, was a Poi,*who 
IS known to the Lakhers as Laikong Chiefs of this family 
still rule at Longtlai, Bungtlang and Sangao The greater 
part of Laakong’s villagers are send to have been Lakhers, 
the rest bemg Pois This shows that the term Shendu 
covered Poi as well as purely Lakher tribes Lewmi 
identifies some people called Lemkhe by the Burmese with 
the Lusheus It seems more probable, however, that they 
are the same people as Phayre’s Lungkhe, and closely 
related to the Lakhers In “ A Note on some Hill Tribes 
on the Kuladyne River,” written m 1846, ^ Lieutenant 
Latter says, “ The most powerful among them are the 
Shentoos, who, bemg beyond our frontier, are known to us 
only by their devastations on those tnbes which pay us 
tribute , the suddenness, secrecy and never-failmg nature of 
these attacks cause them to be held by the rest m a dread 
of which it would be impossible to give an idea. The Khons, 
who are likewise beyond our frontier, are employed by the 
Shentoos as guides and spies, and are on that account 
obnoxious to the vengeance of those clans who may owe a 
blood feud to the Shentoos ” 

The first account of the Lakhers as a separate tnbe seems 
to have been written m 1852 : the writer, Captam Tickell,® 
says, “ And amongst these, the Shendoos, though well known 
by name and repute m Arracan, have never yet been visited 
by the people of the plains, nor has a smgle specimen of this 
race been seen, I beheve, by either Hugh or European m 
Arracan until 1860, when two enussanes or spies from them 
met me at a hiU village some distance up the Kolodyne 
nver ” Captam Tickell refers to the tnbe as Heuma or 
Shendoos Heima is the name of a Lakher village m North 
Arakan known to the Lusheis as Vaki 

Writing m 1875, Eryer says,^ “ The Khyengs caU them- 

^ T H Lewin, The Hill Tracts of GhUtagong and the Dwellers Therein, 
p 98— N E.P 

* Lieutenant T Latter, " A Note on some Hill Tribes on the Kuladyne 
River, Arracan,” J A 1846, No 169— N E P 

’ Captam S B Tiokell, “ Notes on the Heuma or Shendoos,” JHS B 
No 111, 1862— N E R 

* G E Eryer, “ On the Khyeng People of Sandoway Arakan,” J AS B , 

1876,PartI.— N E.P ^ ^ 
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selves Hiou or Shou, and state that the Shmdoos, Khumis 
and Lungkhes are members of the same race as themselves. 
They have a tradition that they came dovra. many years ago 
from the sources of the Kyendweng nver ” The Lakhers 
have no traditions about the Kyendweng river, but they 
undoubtedly are related to the i^umis and other Arakan 
hiU tnbes, and also to the Haka Chins 

Mackenzie, writmg m 1884, sayB,^ “ The Shmdus are a 
formidable nation hvmg to the north-east and east of the 
Blue Mountam All the ooxmtry south of the Kamafuli 
has for many years been exposed to their ravages Of their 
position and mtemal relations we know much less than we 
do of the Lushais The whole aun of our frontier policy has 
of late years been the protection of the other tnbes already 
named from the raids of the Chittagong Lushais and Shmdus 
The whole history of this frontier is, mdeed, the story of 
their outrages and of the efforts to prevent, repel or avenge 
these ” The Shmdus or Lakhers, as we now call them, 
seem m fact to have been most assiduous raiders, and though 
the misdeeds of other tnbes were doubtless not infreiiuently 
fathered upon them as the most redoubtable of the hill 
tribes, they seem to have well earned their reputation as 
hamers of the countryside That it was, however, often a 
case of giving a dog a bad name and hangmg him, is shown 
by para 8 of Captam Hopkmson’s letter No 40 to the 
secretary to the ^vemment of Bengal, dated 7th May, 
1856 2 The first Lakher raid that we know of is on a Khumi 
village called Hlengkremg, when thirty to forty people were 
killed and thirty-eight women and children earned mto 
slavery ® This was m 1838 A Shendu foray on Chittagong 
was reported m 1847, when they raided the subjects of 
Kalmdi Ram and of the Phru, who is now known as the 
Bohmong * Lewm ® states that the reason why the Shendus 
were at enmity with the Poang, who is the same person as 

^ Mackenzie, The North-East frontier of Bengal, p 331 — N E P. 

• Mackenzie, op (nt,p 632 — N E, P 

* fhayre, “ Aoootmt of Arakan,” J A 8E , 1841, No 117, p 708 — 
N B P 

* Mackenzie, North-east frontier of Bengal, p 836 — N B P 

• Lewm, Wild Races of South-eastern India, p. 306 — N B P 
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the Thru or Bohmong, was that a Shendu chief sent an 
embassy to the Poang consistmg of six men, bearmg ivory 
and home-spun cloths Of these men, five were murdered 
by the Poang’s orders, and the man who escaped was 
murdered by Yuong on his way home Colonel Shakespear 
gives a similar story, from which it appears that the Shendus 
m question were Tlongsais ^ If Lakhers on a friendly 
embassy were murdered in this way, it is not to be wondered 
at if they avenged themselves by raidmg their assailants 
Prom 1847 onwards Lakher raids on the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts seem to have been of constant occurrence In 1854, 
m a report by the Supermtendent of Police, it is stated that 
durmg the precedmg seventeen years there had been 
mneteen raids, m which 107 persons had been slam, fifteen 
wounded and 186 carried captive AH these forays were 
beheved to be the work of Shendus or tribes from the south ^ 
In 1866 it was reported that Shendus and other tribes 
regularly spent November to May every year in raidmg the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, and m 1866 the Shendus attacked 
a Mnmg village only half a day’s journey from Chima, the 
furthest outpost ® It is about this tune that Lewm,^ who 
really laid the foundations of Bntish rule m the Lushai 
Hills, and who was the first Enghshman to establish mtimate 
relations with the hill tribes m this part of the world, appears 
on the scene Lewm’s adventures m the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts and the Lushai Hills are described m his books, W%ld 
Baces of Sovih-eastesrn Jndm, The Hill Tracts of Chittagong 
and the Dwellers Therein, and The My on the Whed, and it 
IS impossible to go mto them here , he was, however, un- 
doubtedly the first Enghshman to get mto touch with the 
Zeuhnang, the Khenung,® who sent his son Aylong to visit 
Lewm and take him to their village, bemg the then Chief 
of Savang, as is clear from the Savang chief’s pedigi^e 
Meanwhile the Shendus contmued to give the Chittagong 
and Arakan authorities much food for thought, and it is 

1 Shakespear, p 213 — E P 

® Maokenz:ie> North^mst Frontier of Bengal, p. 338 — E P» 

® Mackenzie, op cit , p 349 — N E P 

* Mackenzie, op (ynt,, p 349 — B, P 

® Lewin, Wild Maces of South-eastern India, p. 321 — B P 
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amusing to see how the Bengal and Burma Governments 
each tried to foist on to the other the responsibihty of 
controllmg them ^ Bengal and Burma were equally ignorant 
about the Shendus, and owing to the difficulties of dealmg 
with them, both provinces would have been glad to be rid 
of them Colonel Phayre in a letter to the Government of 
India wrote ^ — 

I have known aU the tribes personally except the Shendus 
for many years The Shendu tribe has always been spoken 
of as powerful, and as bemg much feared The Shendu 

tribe appears to be more numerous as a people than any 
other Indo-Chinese hill race which I know It extends over 
a large tract of country The clans are mdependent of each 
other as long as they have power to mamtam independence 
Their predatory expeditions appear to be orgamsed, as 
indeed they frequently are among the Kumeis and Khyengs, 
by persons of influence, whether chiefs or not, who collect 
mdividuals among several clans into a war party ’’ 

The respect with which the Shendus were regarded must 
have been due mainly to lack of knowledge Though un- 
doubtedly a very warlike tribe, they were nothmg like as 
numerous as the Lusheis The chief difficulty with the 
Shendus seems to have been the impossibility of gettmg 
into touch with them In 1871-72 the Shendus attacked 
the Pyndoo outpost, but were driven ofE,^ and in 1874-75 
they made an attempt at a raid, which was frustrated ^ In 
1869 the first Lushai Expedition took place,® and in 1871 
two columns entered the hills, one from Cachar and the other 
from Chittagong These expeditions dealt with the Lusheis, 
but left the Lakhers untouched ® Eor ten years after this 
both Shendus and Lusheis remamed comparatively quiet 
In 1888, however, a raidmg party of Shendus under Hausata 

1 Mackenzie, North east Frontier of Bengal, pp 349, 360, 486, 489, para 7, 
532, para 7 — N E P 

2 Mackenzie, op cit , p 361 — N E P 

3 Mackenzie, op cit , p 362 — N* E P 

* Mackenzie, op cut ,p 366 — E P 

® ]M(fi,ckenzie, op cit , p 302 — N E P 

^ See Mackenzie, op cit , p 312 ef aeq , also for a description of the 
work done by the Chittagong column, T. H Lewin, The Fly on the Wheel, 
P 
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murdered Lieutenant John Stewart of the Leinster Regiment, 
who was engaged m survey work with a small escort of 
Gurkhas i As a matter of fact, these raiders, though re- 
ferred to as Shendus, were not Lakhers Hausata was a 
Thlatla Chm, and a brother of the equally evil Vantura, 
whose death after a raid on the Lakher village of Saiko will 
be related further on This outrage was the immediate 
cause of the Chm-Lushai Expedition of 1888-89, which 
resulted m the occupation of the Chin and the Lushai hills.^ 
All three brothers concerned m the murder of Lieutenant 
Stewart came to bad ends. Hausata died withm a year, 
and his body was eaten by the village pigs, after Stewart’s 
gun, which had been buried with him, had been recovered , 
Vantura died of wounds received on a raid on the Lakher 
village of Saiko , Dokula died m the Andamans, whither he 
had been sent for the murder of a fakir Dokula had 
previously escaped the hanging to which he had been 
sentenced for murdering two Lakhers of Boite village, and 
though sentenced to death a second time for the murder of 
the Fakir, was agam lucky enough to have his sentence 
commuted ® Dokula’s descendants still rule m their villages, 
and are men of hke character to their father and their 
uncles. The Lakhers still fear and hate them, and were 
we ever to withdraw from the hills, war would surely break 
out agam between the Lakhers and the Poi villages ruled 
over by Dokula’s descendants It was as a result of the 
expedifaon of 1888-89 that some of the Lakher villages were 
first brought under British rule In 1891 Captain Shake- 
spear visited Saiko and mterviewed the Chief Theulai, whose 
brother laka had been responsible for a raid on Prenkyne’s 
village. Compensation was assessed on the villages of Siaha 
and Saiko, and certam captives taken by the Ramri people 

1 Vttfe Caacey and Tuck, The Ohm H%Ua, p 13, B H Sneyd Hutchinson, 
An Accomt of the OhxUagong HiU Trade, p 26, and A S Beid, Ohm Luehcn 
Land, pp 38-43 — E, P 

* For a deaonption of these operations so far as they related to the 
Eushai H i lls , see Lt -Col J Shakespear, “ Lushai Bemizusoenoes,” in the 
Aesam Be/Bie/w, Vols I and H Eor the Chin Hills, see Carey and Tuck, 
The Ohm SvUe, Vol I, p 12 et aeq Also Beid, Chm lAiehai Land, pasatm, 
for both ezpe<htions — ST E P 

• SeeLt.-Col J Shakespear, “ Lushai Benunisoenoes,” the Assam Beinew, 
Vol, n, No. 2, April 1929,— N E P 
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from North, Arakan were released On another occasion 
when Captain Shakespear came to Siaha and was said to 
be coming on to Saiko, Theulaa himself must have had an 
uneasy conscience, as he had recently led a raid agamst the 
Lakher village of Lialai and taken the head of its chief, 
Thaka I was told at Saiko that while Captam Shakespear 
was at Siaha, the Saiko people were busy holding the la 
ceremony over the heads that had been taken at Lialai, and 
the news of his approach made them break off the festivities 
and hide aU traces of their very questionable domgs After 
aU, however, he did not come, and the Tlongsai might as 
well have finished the la festivities, which as it turned out 
were the last to be held m Saiko. 

Rrom this tune on Saiko, Siaha and the other Tlongsai 
villages formed part of the South Lushai Hills, and Theulai, 
the chief of Saiko, who had previously been concerned m 
many raids, became an excellent chief There still remained 
unadmmistered, however, a tract of country between the 
Lushai Hills, the Ohm Hills and Arakan, contaimng the 
Zeuhnang, Sabeu and Lialai groups with certam villages 
dependent on them, which was to give trouble for some tune 
to come These villages, especially Savang, used to jhum 
beyond their boundanes m administered territory belonging 
to other chiefs, which was always giving rise to disputes 
In consequence of these encroachments, Mr Whaley, the 
Sub-Divisional Officer, of Lungleh, marched through the un- 
admimstered tract and came to an unofficial agreement with 
Beihra, Chief of Khihlong, but for practical purposes the 
area was left as it was. In 1906 the Zeuhnang raided a 
British village called Paitha and earned ofE some runaway 
slaves, one of whom they kiUed An expedition was pre- 
pared, but before it was ready to start the captives were 
released and operations postponed tiU 1907. In 1907 
Colonel Cole and Colonel Loch took a column to Savang 
and fined the Zeuhnang twenty guns for their raid on 
Paitha m 1906 Thence they went on to Laki, and met the 
Deputy Commissioner, North Arakan. After this no officials 
visited the area till 1918 In 1917 and 1918, as a result of 
the Haka rebeUion, which itself was a repercussion of the 
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Great War, the whole area was m a ferment In 1917 the 
Zenhnang had raided the Arakan Lakher village of Teubu, 
had taken heads and made captives In retahation for this, 
the Lialais, who were friends of Teubu, raided the small 
Zeuhnang hamlet of Mangtu, below Laki and above the 
Tinglo nver, killed the chief, Huatmanga, and four others 
and seized nine captives for slaves The Zeuhnang village 
of Laikei had seized a girl from the Bntish village of Kiasi, 
while Chapi had raided the British village of Longchei and 
earned off some women as slaves As a result of these 
forays a column was taken through the mdependent villages 
by the Supermtendent of the Lushai Hills, and Chapi and 
Laikei were pumshed i The Zeuhnang and the Lialai were 
dealt with by Arakan In 1920, 1922 and 1924 the Super- 
mtendent of the Lushai Hills agam toured the villages, and 
m 1922 a meetmg was held at Baw between the Super- 
intendent of the Lushai Hills and the Deputy Commissioners 
of the Chin Hills and the North Arakan HiU Tracts, at which 
the boundaries between the three districts were laid down 
and the villages m the independent area were divided among 
them Erom 1924 the villages which fell to the Lushai 
Hills have been loosely admimstered as part of the district, 
the system of admimstration bemg the same in all essentials 
as that followed m the rest of the distnot The villages 
which feU to the Chm Hdls and North Arakan are being 
absorbed m the same way mto those distncts 

Effects of Brutish Rule 

It IB only smee 1924, therefore, that all the Lakhers have 
been under British rule The Zeuhnang and Sabeu have 
taken to British rule on the whole quite kmdly Though 
they naturally regret their former freedom m many ways, 
as IS shown in their songs, and as they tell one themselves, 
stiH they admit that British rule has brought certam ad- 
vantages in its tram Taiveu of Savang, one of the chiefs 
whom I was questiomng on this matter, told me that the 
benefits his people had obtamed from Bntish rule were three 

1 Fide letter ITo 1678 of 26th February, 1918, from Supermtendent 
Lushai HiUs to the Commissioner Surma Valley and Hill Division — ^N. B. P 
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— ^namely, that they can sleep at night without sentries and 
without fear of a raid, that they can travel wherever they 
like without let or hindrance and without fear of an ambush, 
and that they can have beer-parties without posting sentries 
and without the fear at the back of their mmds that they 
may be raided and cut up while intoxicated British rule 
therefore has removed fear, implanted a sense of security 
and enabled the people to make the most of their simple 
pleasures They can now make themselves gloriously drunk 
without fear of advantage bemg taken of their temporary 
mcapacity These are undoubted and sohd gams, which the 
tribes could never have acquired for themselves So far, in 
the new area at any rate, there is no sign of the deterioration 
which so often supervenes when savages are brought into 
contact with a superior culture, and the population shows 
no signs at all of decreasmg In dealmg with the new area, 
all customs, save a very few that could not be countenanced, 
have been meticulously respected, and the greatest of care 
has been taken to avoid in any way lowermg the position 
of the chief One inevitable change has, however, taken 
place, which undoubtedly has dimimshed the chief’s wealth 
and importance — ^namely, the hberation of the chief’s depen- 
dants As soon as the area was taken over, numbers of 
these dependants came forward to pay the forty-rupee 
ransom which frees them from their obligations to the chief 
I purposely refram from calhng these people slaves, and 
though further on I shall deal with the institution of slavery 
among the Lakhers in detail, the term slavery is a complete 
misnomer to-day, whatever it may have been m the past 
In any case, the exodus of numerous dependants from the 
chiefs’ houses naturally reduced the wealth of the chiefs 
Some of the freedmen remamed in the village, but many 
migrated elsewhere, fearing that the chief would revenge 
himself on them for havmg ransomed themselves from him 
This was an xmdesirable development, in that it removed 
people from their old surroundmgs , on the other hand, it 
waa both natural and mevitable that many of the freedmen 
should wish to migrate, and it was impossible to do anythmg 
to stop it. A certam number of them returned after a short 
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time to their old villages and settled down agam quite 
happily 

Another noticeable sequel to the advent of British rule 
was the eagerness with which the people in the new area 
came forward to sell their surplus rice to the Toipang guard 
in order to make a little money Until these villages were 
taken over, they knew practically nothing about money, 
when, however, they found that they had to pay house tax, 
they realised that they had to set about and obtain money 
somehow British rule therefore has led mevitably to a 
dimmution in the importance of the chiefs and a desire to 
acquire wealth. I cannot pretend that I consider either 
development desirable, but neither could have been avoided 
As compared with the people m the villages which for years 
have been under British rule, the people of the new area, 
especially the Zeuhnang, are more hard-workmg and 
energetic. Why this should be, I cannot say, but they 
have much larger jhuma, and get heavier crops of rice So 
far, except in the two instances mentioned above, these 
people have been hardly touched by modem influences 
Isolated from the rest of the district tiU 1924, they have 
retained their old customs intact On the other villages, 
which have been under British rule for years. Government 
and mission influences have necessarily had more effect, by 
no means with entirely good results Litigation is excessive, 
the chiefs are less powerful and the people less well controlled 
than in the new area In Saiko the combined influence of 
the mission and of Lushei mterpreters has modified custom. 
The Lushei mterpreters have given a Lushei tmge to certam 
customs, which have changed, not because officers mtended 
to change them, but because they failed to reahse that 
changes were being made. When a pnmitive people come 
tmder settled rule certam changes are inevitable, but the 
importance of altering as little as possible cannot be exag- 
gerated If the customs of a primitive race are allowed to 
decay or are suddenly replaced by ahen customs, the race 
degenerates. All these tnbes have been taken over agamst 
their will and solely in the mterest of their more advanced 
neighbours, and to stop them from raiding in the plains. 
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Like the other primitive tribes of the Assam HiUs, Garos, 
Lusheis, Nagas and others, the Lakhers were not assenting 
parties to the change m their pohtical status They were 
not brought under British rule m their own interest , in fact, 
whether they hked bemg taken over and whether it was in 
their interest to be taken over or not were never considered 
at all The only motive actuatmg Government was the 
peace of the settled areas adjoining these pmnitive tnbes 
In view of this, therefore, a very special responsibihty for 
their welfare falls upon Government. 

Two articles m THa T%mes of the 23rd and 24th July, 1929, 
dealing with conditions m that part of New Gumea which 
was formerly owned by Germany but for which Austraha 
now holds a mandate, are of great mterest as showing the 
multifanous forces which impmge upon a primitive people 
when first they come into contact with a higher civihsation, 
and the extent to which primitive people lose all mterest in 
existence when forced too rapidly to alter their ways of hfe 
The following passages, which have been reproduced by kmd 
permission of The Tvmes Publishing Company, illustrate 
these facts well — 

“ In admmistermg the Mandated Territory of New Gumea, 
Austraha is discharging m a special sense the responsibihty 
which the covenant of the League of Nations describes as 
‘ a sacred trust of civilisation ’ There is no more tragic 
example of the exploitation of primitive races by white men 
than the ravagmg of ihe islands of the PaciBo. The earhest 
white settlers were escaped convicts, desertmg sailors, 
fugitives from justice, and others of the lowest character. 
The first ships brought sandalwood himters , the next 
slavers, the so-called ‘ black-buders,’ who earned off 
thousands of ‘ boys ’ to work m South America and Queens- 
land In their tram the white men brought disease, which 
swept through the msamtary native villages, and between 
1860 and 1890, it is estimated, destroyed 76 per cent of the 
population of the Pacific 

“ Eyen then the tribulations of the New Gumea islanders 
had not ended The pitiable reho of a once happy and 
numerous race had to suffer the shocks of collision with 
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traders .and planters, oflficials and roissionaries, with widely 
difiermg standards of morality and widely differing creeds 
Some planters and traders treated the native decently, but 
the majority exploited them mercilessly Roman Cathoho 
missionaries encouraged native dances, forbade divorce and 
accepted no native gifts to the Church , Methodist mission- 
aries discouraged native dances, did not object to divorce and 
financed their work by an annual collection which the natives 
called the ‘ tula tula (Methodist) throwaway ’ , Lutheran 
missionaries proscribed all native dances and games , and 
German officials, such as Bulwinski, colomsed ruthlessly with 
the lash, and permitted traders and planters to flog and birch 

“Their delicate and complex social system almost de- 
mobshed, the natives of New Gumea reacted to these 
bewildermg influences with that ennm which defies psycho- 
analysis, but which IS now appreciated as the most pmssant 
factor m the depopulation of primitive races m contact with 
advanced civibsations When, eight years ago, Austraba 
took charge of former German New Gumea, charged by the 
mandate to fit the natives ‘ to stand under the strenuous 
conditions of the modern world,’ its adnumstration had to 
deal with 600,000 natives who were slowly but surely dymg 
through apathy In view of the centunes which separate 
then stage of evolution from ours, the administration 
cannot be expected to have done much for the natives m 
eight years, but it has done a great deal more than its de- 
tractors within the territory and without woidd have the 
League of Nations beheve 

“ By no means aU the natives of New Gumea are natural 
agnculturists In their natural state food was easy to 
procure, and the ‘ boys ’ were so busy fightmg that they 
left their ‘ marys ’ (women) to do what httle cultivation was 
necessary. Appreciable success has followed the paternal 
encouragement of agriculture by distnct officers, who are 
handicapped by the fact that although it is legal to compel 
natives to grow enough food for their sustenance (a stnkmg 
symptom of the dreadful apathy with which they are 
afflicted), they cannot be compelled to cultivate for trade, 
because that would be forced labour. 
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“ As in all native administration, mnoli depends upon the 
personahty of the District Administrator, whom the natives 
caU ‘Kiap’” 

Though the conditions described are the results of German 
rule, such reports make sorry reading How can a savage 
appreciate the benefits of civilisation when nval missions 
fight hke cat and dog for his soul, when his customs are 
destroyed and he himself is ruthlessly exploited * In the 
circumstances, it is hardly surpnsmg if the race has become 
depressed to such a degree that the people have to be forced 
to cultivate their own food. What has happened in New 
Gumea shows how essential it is, m dealing with primitive 
people, that the administrator should be sympathetic and 
interested , customs so far as is possible should be preserved, 
missions should be controlled, and nval missions should not 
be allowed, only one mission being permitted to work m 
one field It is wrong to inflict upon the savage the fatde 
religious rivalries of the West, and with primitive people 
rehgious differences speedily end m broken heads So far 
among the Lakhers there is but one mission, and it is to be 
hoped that they will be spared a second Had the Zeuhnang 
and the Sabeu known of the blessings conferred by cmhsa- 
tion on the peoples of New Guinea, they would doubtless 
have welcomed its advent even less heartily than they did , 
as it is, I have not the smallest doubt but that they would 
much rather have been left mdependent, even though their 
treatment has been the absolute reverse of that meted out 
to the natives of New Gumea, and even though, as they 
themselves wdl admit, they have benefited by being taken 
under British rule The process of absorption in this part 
of India may be said to have begun m 1777, when the Chief 
of Chittagong reports to Warren Hastings the bad behaviour 
of a mountameer called Ramoo Cawn, who “ committed 
great violence on the company’s land-holders,” and who 
called to his aid “ large bodies of Eookie men, who live far 
m the mtenor parts of the hills, who have not the use of 
firearms and whose bodies go unclothed.” ^ Coming gradu- 

^ Lewm, TM SiU ITroeto of OhiMagong aTtd (he DweUers Therein, P 21 — 
N. E P 
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ally mto closer contact with the hill tnbes. Government was 
forced in 1860 to constitute the CJhittagong HiU Tracts 
distnct After this followed the vanous Lushai expedi- 
tions, leadmg to the annexation of the Hills, the process not 
finally fending till 1924, when the remaining unadministered 
territory was taken over by Assam and Burma These 
tnbfes, havmg been brought under administration m mterests 
other than their own, their activities have been circumscribed, 
head-huntmg has been stopped, slaves have been freed, guns 
have been controlled, and the hiUman has been made to 
conform to a settled though loose form of admmistration. 
It will naturally take a savage tune to adapt himself to order 
and disciphne, and meanwhile he may lose much of his 
interest in life. This is shown very clearly by the songs of 
the Zeuhnang “ Government has taken over all our 
country, we shall always have to work for Government , 
it were better had we never been born,” or “ Government 
has now hemmed us m, on the north, on the south, on the 
feast, on the west Henceforth none of our young wamors 
will dhink of the waters of the Salu river, where we always 
iteed to raid ” Much of the ^oie de mve has gone To 
replace the old enthusiasm for war, the capture of slaves, 
the feasts over heads, the free huntmg of all kmds of game 
whenever they pleased, the Lakher has been given security , 
this he appreciates, but it is doubtful whether seounty, at 
any rate at first, fills the place of what he has lost It is 
neoefesary therefore to replace, so far as is possible, the 
pursuits that have been banned by other pursmts of a nature 
less objectionable to the civilised mind Not only is it 
desirable that all customs save those which obviously cannot 
be tolerated should be sympathetically preserved, but it is 
e(jually essential that the hillman should be protected from 
an influx of plamsmen eager to exploit him and contemp- 
tuous of his customs andhabits of hfe Encouragement should 
he i^ven to ail pursuits such as agriculture which will fit the 
hiUntftn to hold his own m modem life, while a stereotyped 
hteraxy education which breeds denaticmahsation and 
fecklessness should be banned. What is needed above aU 
IS sympathetic and firm rule, personal knowledge of the 
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people and interest m their ways of life I cannot do better 
than quote here the words penned by Lewin m 1869 Though 
Lewin wrote sixty years ago, what he said is as true now 
as it was then This I say, let us not govern these hills 
for ourselves, but administer the country for the well-bemg 
and happmess of the people dwellmg therem What is 
wanted here is not measures, but a man Place over them 
an officer gifted with the power of rule, not a mere cog m 
the great wheel of government, but one tolerant of the 
failmgs of his fellow-creatures and yet prompt to see and 
recognise m them the touch of nature that makes the whole 
world km, apt to enter into new trains of thought and to 
modify and adopt ideas, but cautious m offendmg national 
prejudice Under a guidance like this, let the people by 
slow degrees civilise themselves With education open to 
them and yet movmg under their own laws and customs, 
they will turn out not debased and miniature epitomes of 
Englishmen, but a new and noble type of God’s creatures ” ^ 
In order therefore to minimise the deterioration, mental or 
moral or physical, which may ensue when a primitive race 
comes in contact with modern civilisation, hill officers should 
be carefully selected and tramed, as much harm can be done, 
with the best mtentions, simply through lack of knowledge, 
which can be obviated by trammg young officers for what 
IS most certamly a specialist’s job 

The M%ss%on. 

A more active instrument of change than Government is 
the Christian mission The Lakhers have not been affected 
by the mission in the same way as the Lusheis, for although 
a mission has been established at Saiko for nearly twenty 
years, it has made comparatively little headway. As yet 
the Lakher mission has done little or no harm, and has in 
certam directions done much good The Lakhers have not 
witnessed the frenzied orgies of revival dancing that some 
years ago disgraced the Lushei Christians. It is not yet 
necessary on visitmg a Christian friend to weep on greetmg 

1 Of Lewin, The R%U Tracts of Chittagong and the Dwellers Therein, 
p 118, aiiid W%ld Races of Southeastern Intd%a, p. 351 — ^N- E P. 
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your hostess, and to confess to her how wicked you are and 
how heavily your sms weigh upon you, while your hostess 
m her turn assures you that she is a much more miserable 
sinner than you, aocordmg to the custom of Biate village, 
as related to me by one of the more sensible of the Welsh 
Mission pastors, who strongly objected to such hystencal 
proceedings The pharisaical attitude of “we alone are 
saved and all the rest are damned ” has not yet been adopted 
by the Lakher Christian, though it is to be feared that this 
will come unless care is taken to suppress it This absence 
of emotional hysteria is partly due to the fact that the hard- 
headed Lakher has little use either for education or for the 
teachmg of the mission, and partly to the fact that so far the 
mission has always insisted on stnct disciplme among the boys 
m the school and on their all working m return for their 
education. No effort has been spared to ensure that educa- 
tion shall not lead to the creation of parasites , the boys have 
been encouraged to retain their own customs, and babuism 
has been sternly repressed. The Lakher mission is conducted 
on sound and sensible hnes, and the only criticism to be 
made is that the boys m the school wear shorts and out off 
their top-knots It is gratifymg to see that most of them 
grow their top-knots again on leavmg school. It is difficult 
to understand why Chnstiamty should involve denationah- 
sation There is no virtue m cotton drawers or in short 
hair To quote Lewm again ^ “ Our present notions of 

sexual decorum are highly artificial The question of more 
or less clothes is purely one of custom and climate If it 
were the custom for the legs of horses and dogs to be clothed 
it would assuredly in a short time be stigmatised as gross 
indecency were they to appear m the streets without 
trousers.” So with the Lakhers, if missionanes would try to 
improve their conditions without mterfenng with thear dress 
and mtroducing the convict crop, they would receive more 
sympathy for their undoubtedly lugh ideals The Lakher’s 
dress is suited to suixoundmgs and his needs, his cloths are 
woven and decorated m the most artistic patterns ; surely 

*■ Levnn, The Hitt Traete of Chittagong and the DieeClera Therein, p. 117. 
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it IS better to encourage the people to weave and wear their 
own beautiful cloths than to impose upon them the drab 
uniform of khaki drawers and cotton shirt, on which good 
money is unnecessarily wasted Their well-cared-for top- 
knots of hair give scope for a display of lacquered and brass 
hair-pins and combs of great beauty With the advent of 
the shaven pate these will all disappear When a primitive 
people have beautiful thmgs they should be encouraged to 
wear them , far from inducmg them to adopt a debased 
form of Western dress, we should endeavour to preserve aU 
that is beautiful in their own costume. By so doing we 
shall mcrease their seH-respect and encourage them to 
develop their own art on their own Imes. 

Agam, Lakher and Lushei Christians are not allowed to 
drink wme, beer or spirits, and no one can become a Christian 
who ever touches alcohol In the author’s opimon this is 
gomg much too far. The people have few pleasures, and 
after strenuous work, most likely m torrents of ram, a 
stimulant is rather a good thing It would therefore be 
better to encourage temperance than to insist on prohibition 
Among more civilised people prohibition has led to deceit , 
its results are the same among these primitive hillmen 
There are so few Christians among the Lakhers that the ill 
effects of prohibition are not yet so marked as among the 
Lusheis , but if Christiamty spreads and prohibition is 
msisted on, the same ill effects will occur There is bound 
to arise a body of ex-Christians who have been turned out 
of the Church for drinkmg beer, but who, havmg lost their 
own beliefs, are subject to no moral sanctions whatever 
There are many such among the Lusheis It is to be hoped 
that a lesson be learnt from the evils which prohibition 
purportmg to be based on rehgion has caused among the 
Lusheis, and that a more enlightened pohcy may be followed 
To a lay mind the teachmg that no one who drinks beer can 
be a Christian savours of deceit, and one cannot be surprised 
if surreptitious drinkmg exists among Christian Lusheis and 
Lakhers The Lusheis are much more advanced than the 
Lakhers , they see many Christians who use alcohol, and 
naturally ask why their particular brand of dinstianity 
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prohibits all alcohohc drinks As they become more 
enlightened they wiU mquire deeper, and trouble will ensue 
With a primitive people absolute truth is essential , once 
you deceive them, even with good motives, you forfeit their 
trust For this reason, to make abstmence from drink an 
essential tenet of Christiamty is entirely wrong, and is bound 
to lead to trouble Encourage temperance m every way 
possible, but do not base your teaching on a false founda- 
tion. 

The Lakher mission therefore has an object lesson at its 
doors showmg the need for discrimination It is unfortunately 
so much easier to destroy customs i^holesale than to pre- 
serve and improve them, and among the Lusheis destruction, 
admittedly with the best mtentions, has worked havoc 
When mission work was first started among the Lusheis it 
was carried on largely by the light of nature, without training 
and without knowle^e of the customs of the people This 
led to the condemnation as heathen and useless of some 
most excellent customs, which no one who had studied them 
could have failed to wish to preserve No use was made of 
the zawlbuh or bachelor’s house, nor of the custom of 
tlavmvnga%}ma (an untranslatable term, meanmg the obh- 
gation on every one to be unselfish and to help others) 
The zawlbuh was condemned quite wrongly as an evil place 
where people drank, while the practice of ilavm%ga%hm was 
neglected Through lack of knowledge, therefore, excellent 
customs which would have greatly strengthened the Church, 
while at the same time keeping it Lushei and avertmg 
denationalisation, were left unused, and actually discouraged 
Mission influence therefore has been largely destructive, 
good customs havmg been destroyed and not replaced , at 
the same tune, it is curious to see attempts on the part of 
Lushei church elders to arrogate to themselves temporal 
power at the expense of the chiefs Such encroachments 
deserve short shrift. They are only made possible through 
Ignorance and failure on the part of the heads of the Church 
to realise the importance of respecting Lushei custom. Is 
it too much to ask, therefore, that all missionaries should 
receive some trammg, at least m anthropology, before being 
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sent out to try then prentice hands on a primitive people ? 
There are signs now that better training is being given by 
some missions, but no one m future should be allowed to 
become a missionary by the hght of nature , miseionary 
work requires traimng, hke any other work These prinptive 
tnbes have so many admirable customs that no one, however 
high his motives, should venture to interfere and condeion 
until he has studied the customs and knows what he is domg , 
while trymg to improve, he should refram from denationalis- 
mg , instead of dressmg his converts m the cast-off rags 
of Europe, he should preserve their native dress and allow 
them to mamtam their own style of hair-dressmg Lakhers 
and Lusheis know perfectly well how to keep their ha.iT 
clean, and it is only lazmess if they do not do so By 
eucouragmg schoolboys to cut their hair, the mission is 
encouragmg idleness No one can pretend that it is a good 
thmg that tlmmngmhm, while still practised by heathen 
Lusheis, should often be conspicuous by its absence among 
Christian Lushei communities , the reverse should be the 
case, and the fact that it is not so is due to failure m the 
past to study and make use of Lushei custom. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that the Lakher mission will take wammg 
and profit by the mistakes of its neighbours I write as a 
fnend, not as an opponent, as I am sure that, provided 
mission work proceeds on sound lines, much good can be 
done Where, however, work is done purely by the h ght 
of nature, without traming, without study, but simply under 
the influence of a call, which m many cases has only impelled 
the person called to preach, but not to make any study of 
the people he wishes to convert, I fear that as much harm 
IS done as good An mcident that occurred some years ago 
when I was m the Garo Hills, where there is an American 
Mission, IS a good example of the lengths to which de- 
nationalisation may go if the missionaries neglect the study 
and teaching of tnbal customs I was mspeotmg a mission 
school and askmg the small boys various questions Nov 
there is a very well-known tradition among the Garos that 
formerly they came from Tibet, and they can tell you the 
route by which they came I therefore asked one of the 
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smaE boys, “ Where did tbe Garos ongmaUy come from ? ” 
The answer came out pat, “ We came from America ” 

In wntmg of the Lakhers it is impossible to avoid mention 
of the mission. For good or for lE the mission is working m 
the Lakher country, and almost mevitably it must m due 
time produce considerable effect on Lakher culture and 
habits of thought It is ]ust as necessary therefore for the 
mission to be conducted efficiently as for Government 
It 18 absolutely essential that a mission should be mteEi- 
gently controlled, as missionaries are constantly dealing 
with the minds and thoughts of their converts, and cannot 
help exercismg considerable influence over them Mis- 
sionaries give then* whole hves and sacrifice everything to 
their work , surely it is worth their whEe to devote a short 
time to learmng their ]ob Knowledge wEl give them real 
sympathy and understandmg, and wiE keep them on the 
nght road, unlike the false sympathy, based on sentiment 
and a vague behef m the rights of man, which can only lead 
astray Once knowledge has been acquired, I venture to 
predict that missionaries wEl pause long before they venture 
to scrap even a detaE of dress, and much more before con- 
demnmg good customs wholesale The work of the mission 
and of Government should foEow simEar hnes , whEe 
avoidmg denationalisation like the plague, they should aim 
at improving the general condition of the people , by mam- 
taimng mdigenous customs and allowing the free develop- 
ment of the tribe on its own hnes, they should help the 
people to grow up uncontammated by foreign influences, and 
enable them to work out their salvation accordmg to their 
own genius The mentality of these hEl tnbes is such that 
there is nothing to prevent their developing mto very fine 
races if properly handled 

I woiEd commend to all mterested in primitive races the 
remarks made by Dr. Schweitzer, a medical missionary 
of the Pans Evangehcal Mission, in Chapter VTt of 
his book On the Edge of the Prmeml Forest ” i Though 

1 Dr Albert Schweitzer, On the Sdge of the Primeval Porest Slispmemet 
and Obeerwdwna of a Doctor m Bguatorud Africa. (A and 0 Black.) — 
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Dr Schweitzer is dealing with Afnoa, a very great deal of 
what he says apphes equally to the Assam Hill Tribes, and 
is especially mterestmg as the opimon of a modem mis- 
sionary In concludmg his remarks Dr Schweitzer says, 
“My opimon is — and I have formed it after conversation 
with all the best and most experienced of the white men m 
this district — ^that we should accept but try to improve and 
refine the rights and customs which we find m existence, 
and make no alterations which are not absolutely necessary.” 

PJiysicctl Gharacter%sttcs 

The Lakhers are not remarkable for their beauty, they are, 
however, of good phj^ique, well built and strong The 
average height of the men is about 6 feet 6 mches They 
are taller than the Lusheis, and them physical fitness com- 
pares very favourably with that of them neighbours to the 
west m the villages situated on the lower Inlla between the 
Kolodyne and Lungleh, whose inhabitants are goitrous and 
unhealthy m the extreme 

The men are good porters, and regularly carry up from 
the jJiums loads of at least a maund When reqmred for 
carrymg loads, only the exact number of coolies ordered 
turn up, while when Lushei coohes are engaged double the 
number required always appear, each man bringmg a friend 
to help him. The Lakher prefers to carry a full load and 
get full pay. When carrying loads the Lakhers never use 
a yoke A woman carries from her forehead The brow- 
band IS about feet long and 4 mches wide , it is made of 
a cane called an {Calamus erectus, Roxb ), which is used 
because when made up it has a flat smooth surface which 
IS comfortable to wear To each end of this brow-band are 
attached ropes made from the bark of the pazo tree {Etlnscus 
macrophyllus, Roxb ) to tie round the load. 

Men use a combmed brow- and shoulder-band The ends 
of each band are sphced to each other and also to the ropes 
for tymg the load, which are made of pazo. The brow- 
band is 2^ feet long, and is made of an cane {Calamus eredms, 
Roxb ) and worn over the forehead like the woman’s The 
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shotildeT band is 2 feet long, and is also made of ari cane 
It IS ■worn over either the right or the left shoulder This 
double carrymg-band is Tery practical, as it enables a man 
to shift the weight of his load from the brow to the shoulder 
and from one shoulder to the other at pleasure 

The constant carrymg of heavy loads up and do'wn hills 
leads to a great development of the muscles of the calves 
and thighs among both men and women 
The women, too, are rather taller than Lushei or Kuki 
women and of very good physique Both sexes are of light 
brown complexion, but darker than the Lusheis, and good 
looks are less common Colonel Lewm ^ held that both sexes 
were of a fairer complexion than other hUl men, and says 
that the faces of those he had seen bore no signs of the 
prevading Mongohan t3^e of physiognomy , he also 'wntes 
that the women reminded him of nothmg more than a 
Portuguese half-caste, and describes how they tied their 
hair carefully m bands on each side of the face, fastening 
it in a knot at the back of the head This mode of hair- 
dressmg is no longer in vogue except among the Heima and 
Lialai m North Arakan I cannot help thinking that 
Colonel Lewm must have seen particularly favourable 
specimens of the race, as his description does not apply to 
the average Lakher of to-day, who is darker than the 
average Lushei and of a distmctly mongoloid cast of 
countenance As a rule they have broad noses, high cheek- 
bones and shghtly obhque mongoloid eyes. Occasionally, 
however, you find men -with really good features, but these 
are the exception The men are far more manly m appear- 
ance than the Lusheis, and have none of that effemmate air 
which makes it so easy to mistake many Lushei men for girls 
Looks vary somewhat in the different villages, the in- 
habitants of Chapi and Ohakang havn^ rather repellent 
and surly faces. The best-lookmg iaube are the Zeuhnang, 
and it was Zeuhnang that Lewm m,et on at least one occa- 
sion The women when young are sometimes pleasing, but 
beauty is certainly not their strong pomt They age 

^ T H Lewm, Wild Baces of South eaaUm India^ pp 282 and 311 — 

XT vri Tk ^ 
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rapidly, and after mamage become sloppy and take no care 
whatever of their appearance Even the few who have any 
pretence to good looks are spoilt by their unwashed condi- 
tion Lakhers do not bothw themselves with overmuch 
washmg, the usual allowance is once m three months, but 
some confine themselves to once m six mont^, and the real 
die-hards to once a year When passmg a nver on thp 
march or when out flshmg they usually bathe, and if the 
village water supply is abundant and allows of their domg 
so one often sees them washing, but they do not go out o| 
their way to be clean Still, as their clothep are few, the 
dirt IS washed off by the ram, and they are far less fflthy 
than they would be if they wore clothes. 

Character 

In character the Lakhers are reserved and rather dour on 
the surface, though when one knows them they open out 
and are fnendly enough As compared with the Luaheis, 
they are hard and unsympathetic, entirely lacking the 
spontaneous charm of maimer and genume kindlmess of 
disposition so characteristic of many Lusheis, and especially 
of members of the Sailo clan The Lushei is bound by his 
code of Uavm'n^a%hrM to be kmdly, unseMsh and hospitable , 1 
he must try to help others m distress, must never desert a 
compamon out huntmg or on a journey, and must vie with 
others in excelling m sport, work or hospitality, and m 
every branch of life must, at any rate m theory, consider 
others first. This code does, moreover, actively influence 
Lusheis m everyday hfe The Lakher cares for none of 
these things, his language has no eqmvalent for Uawm,- 
ngaihna, and though mdividual Lakhers are kmdly and 
hospitable, they are not so as a race m the same way 
as the Lusheis There is less hospitahty and cheermess 
among Lakhers and feasts are fewer, the chief occasions for 
merry-makmg bemg marriages and deaths. Lakhers are 
very imdisciphned, and the lack of control m a La, kbe r 
village contrasts very strongly with the excellent disoiphne 

^ C/ Parxy, Lu^hai Cuatoma and Ceremomea^ pp 19-21 — E P 
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mamtamed among Lnsheis. A young Lakher when ordered 
to do sometlung by an elder will argue, where a Lushei 
would obey at once, with the result that it takes much longer 
to enforce an order in a Lakher than m a Lushei village I 
ascribe much of the indisciplme among the Lakhers to the 
fact that they have no bachelors’ house or other eqmvalent 
to the Lushei zawlbuh A young Lushei as soon as he is six 
or seven years old is no longer allowed to sleep in his father’s 
house, but is sent off to the zawlbuh and becomes the fag of 
the older boys Very strict discipline is mamtamed ; the 
younger boys are obliged to work for the older, are taught 
to wrestle, are pumshed when disobedient, and generally are 
imbued with a sort of pubhc school spirit, with excellent 
effect on their character m after life. A Lakher child’s 
trammg is of the most rudimentary description. A child 
starts speakmg by callmg his mother “ Na, na, na,” and 
next refers to his father as “ Pa, pa, pa,” No deliberate 
trammg is given , if a child does wrong, its name is shouted 
loudly, and its father or mother says “ Ta hha ” (don’t do 
that) Children are occasionally gently smacked, but are 
never really beaten till they are seven or eight years old, 
when they are licked with a cane if they do not obey Once 
they are able to work by themselves, children are never 
beaten Children are not taught the arts of huntmg, 
hshmg or trappmg, but as soon as they are old enough 
they go with them father to the jungle, see what he does and 
on retuimng home make model traps In this way they 
educate themselves Boys and girls are taught how to weed 
and how to manage a hoe, and girls are taught to weave 
The only rehgious exercise that is taught to children is the 
Khazangpvm chant , they learn about other sacrifices by 
watching them With this very meagre trammg, and with- 
out the disciphne of the bachelor’s house, the young Lakher 
IS allowed to go his own gait, with the result that his natural 
selfishness and mdependenoe are never checked, and he is 
apt to grow up a very headstrong mdividual Considering 
his surroundings and upbringing, this is hardly surpnsmg, 
and on the other hand he has some excellent pomts He is 
honest, and steahng is practically unknown ; he is fond of 
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his family and children, to whom he is indulgent to a fault , 
he IS not greatly given to l3nng, though extremely litigious 
In spite of the fact that on the surface some Lather customs 
may seem to conflict with this view, from a Western stand- 
point the Lather is a good deal more moral than the Lushei 
Among the Lusheis bastards are common, and no one thints 
any the worse of a girl for havmg given birth to a bastard 
Among the Lathers bastards are rare, and the mother of a 
bastard and her offsprmg are looted upon with the greatest 
contempt A bastard suffers serious social disabilities, and can 
tate no part m the religious ceremomes held by his relations. 
As a consequence of this. Lather girls are much stricter and 
less free with their favours than Lushei girls, as they fear the 
social stigma mcurred if an mtrigue ends in its natural result 
Suits for the bastard’s price are rare in Lather villages. 
Once married the women are very moral Adultery is not 
common, and divorce, though it presents no difficulties, is 
less frequent than among the Lusheis Unnatural offences, 
to which the Lusheis were at one time very prone, are quite 
unknown among the Lathers, and the Lushei a man 
dressed m woman’s clothes, who performed the wort and 
other functions of a woman, has no counterpart among the 
Lathers The men I questioned on the subject expressed 
an amused horror at the possibility of the existence of such 
a creature. 


Dress 

The most important article of a Lather man’s dress is the 
dua or loin-cloth 

There are two kinds of lom-cloth ; the dvu halapa for 
everyday wear, and the dua ah for more ceremomal occa- 
sions The dua halapa is a cloth about 3| yards long and 
feet wide Its manner of tymg is rather comphcated. 
When puttmg on a dua halapa a Lather holds the cloth 
about feet from one end and places it agamst the lower 
abdomen, covermg the gemtals, and leavmg about ij feet 
of cloth hangmg down m front The other end of the cloth 
is passed through the legs, pulled up tight to the small of 
the back, and then wound round the waist to the left. 
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passing over the portion of cloth covering the genitals and 
holding it in place. It is then wound round the waist once 
again, t his tune bemg wound over the body and not over the 
cloth. After this it is wound round a third time, and agam 
taken between the flap hanging down m front and the cloth 
going between the legs When it has been wound round the 
third time, the end of the cloth is passed through the cloth 
already wound round the body at the small of the back, and 
IS tucked in on the wearer’s left-hand side. Emally the flap 
of cloth hanging down in front is passed between the legs 
and tucked into the folds of cloth at the back 
The ah iS & much more ornamental cloth, worn at 
beer-parties, feasts, marriages and other ceremomes Its 
length is yards and its width IJ feet The cloth is an 
ordmary white cloth, but at each end there is sewn on a 
^^-foot length of dark blue cloth, richly embroidered with 
patterns m difierent-coloured silks In adjustmg the dm ah 
it is held against the lower abdomen in the same way as the 
dua kala^a, about feet bemg left m front, the other end 
of the cloth bemg passed between the legs, pulled up to the 
small of the back, brought round the waist from the left- 
hand side, passed over the portion of cloth held agamst the 
abdomen so as to hold it m place, and then carried round the 
waist to the back again The portion lying loose m front is 
then gathered up and held, so that while the embroidered 
flap hangs down m front, a double fold of the plam white 
cloth IS laid agamst the cloth a.lready covermg the abdomen , 
the other end is then brought round the waist agam, passed 
between the embroidered flap hangmg down m front and 
the double fold of cloth covermg the abdomen, and wound 
round agam to the back, whence it is again wound round the 
body, and not over the cloth which has been already tied 
When the end of the cloth agam reaches the wearer’s back, 
It IB passed through the cloth covering the scrotum and taken 
up and passed through the part of the cloth which forms a 
waistband, whence the embroidered end hangs down over 
the buttocks a httle to the left-hand side. The embroidered 
ends are thus displayed m front and behind The double 
end of white cloth which has been left hanging in front 
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under the embroidered flap is then passed between the legs 
and tucked mto the waistband at the back 
When at work a man simply wears a dua halapa^ though 
occasionally nowadays men wear a plain cotton coat called 
viajpaho When they are standing about and doing 
nothmg, they usually wear another cloth measuring about 
7 feet by 5 feet, which is drawn over the left shoulder, 
over the chest, and under the right arm, the end being again 
thrown over the left shoulder, the cloth hangmg down so as 
to cover fche whole body and to afford a modicum of warmth 
On a cold day in winter, however, they look uncommonly 
chilly, and sit huddled up round any fire they can find, 
looking like nothmg so much as a group of old vultures 
There are a number of different cloths which are worn m 
this way The finest cloth produced is the cheulopang^ the 
ground of which is dark blue Two white hnes run down the 
middle, and the whole cloth is heavily embroidered with 
patterns ih silk, said to represent the eyes of different birds 
and beasts The cheulopang is only worn by men or women 
belongmg to a chief’s family Another :^e cloth is the 
cheunapang Its ground is red, and it is embroidered with 
red and yellow silk It is worn by chiefs and well-to-do 
people The mapang is a plam dark blue cloth with a red 
stripe down the middle, and the t&wpang is a thm cloth with 
white stripes on a black ground The cloth most usually 
worn IS the chiamJcu, which is a plam white cloth with two 
broad black stripes runnmg through it. The pangzapa is a 
plam white cloth with no ornamentation The warmest 
cloth the Lakhers possess is the sialh/napang^ a heavy cloth 
of very coarse cotton which is used as a blanket. It is 
something like the Lushei pvunpui, but not nearly so warm 
Burmese check cloths are also popular AU the cloths 
described above can be worn by men and women alike, 
except the dua, which can only be worn by men Men do 
not lay aside their clothmg at mght , they wear the same 
cloths as in the daytime 

The existence of a much more prnmtive form of dress 
among the Sabeus of Khihlong and Heima was reported m 
1901 by one Longtha of Ehasi, who was sent round the then 
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independent LaMier villages to collect information by Mr 
Drake-Brockman, tbe Sub-Dmsional Officer of Lungleh 
Longtba reported that both men and women in these villages 
were practically stark naked “ The former strap there perns 
to their stomach m a vertical position, holding it there by 
means of a httle stnp of cloth, from the ends of which 
strings go and fasten round the waist and at the centre of 
the cloth At the lower end there is also a strmg which 
passes through the centre or scrotum between the legs and 
fastens on the waist-strmg behind, leavmg the testicles 
quite bare The women wear a small bit of covermg of the 
bark of a tree, suspended by a waist strmg ]ust m front to 
hide their private parts, and nothing behmd This con- 
stitutes all the clothmg worn by both sexes ” 

I have never myself seen any Lakher man or woman 
wearmg such a costume, whether m Khihlong or any other 
villages, but is is quite possible that m 1901 when they were 
still absolutely untouched by outside influences, these 
primitive clothes were m vogue among the poorer classes 
There is no reason at all why Longtha should have mvented 
the story, and it would never have occurred to a Lakher to 
describe such a mode of dress unless he had actually seen 
it The men’s dress appears to be a rudimentary form o£ 
the dm hdapa, which is probably a development from it 
The bark skirt is certainly further removed from the volu- 
mmous skirts worn by women to-day, but such skirts are 
worn by women of other tribes, and it seems probable that 
Longtha’s description of the Sabeu women’s skirt is correct. 

Men's Hair Dressing 

The men always wear puggrees called khuihang, which are 
of two kmds, according as the wearer belongs to the older 
or the younger generation. The elder men on all ordinary 
occasions merely wear a bit of rag round their top-knots, 
and this has to do duty as a hhithang. When on the war- 
path or on a journey, when dancing the Sawlakia, or when 
performing the Khazangpina sacrifice, and nowadays when 

^ !From a note recorded by Mr 0. B Drake-Broctatan. dated Lungleh, 
291ih May, 1901— N B.P. 
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going to meet a higli official, the elder men wear a special 
hhuthang^ which must be tied in a particular way. This 
formal hhuthang consists of 4 yards of white cloth about a 
foot wide About feet from each end a black stripe an 
mch wide is woven into the cloth The hair is worn in a 
knot on the top of the head just over the forehead. The 
hhuthang is first wound round this top-knot It is held m 
both hands ; the end held m the right hand is put round the 
top-knot and then twisted round the back of the head from 
right to left After this it is twisted round the top-knot 
again once or twice, or as many times as are -required, and 
the end is adjusted at the same spot on the top-knot as 
that from which the hhuthang started, but the hhuthang 
must be so tied that the black stripe feet from the end 
of the cloth IS m an exact line with the weaier’s nbse 
The yoimger men also wear a hhuthaTig, which consists of 
a strip of white cloth 2 yards long by 1 foot wide with no 
black stripes m it After being woven the cloth is bleached 
by soaking it in water which has been strained through wood 
ashes This hhuthang is tied in the same way as that worn 
by the older men , a brass hairpin {sahm) is run through the 
top of the hair knot to hold it in place, a lacquered comb 
{sathi) IS worn at the back of the top-knot and a lacquered 
bamboo hairpm {sawhahrong) or sometimes a brass hairpm 
runs between the comb and the top-knot Nowadays the 
ribs of old umbrellas cut to the right length are often 
used as hairpms The end of the rib is sharpened, the 
little knob at the top servmg as a head These hairpms are 
very useful for extractmg thorns from the feet when travel- 
ling m the jungle Rme imported cloth is replacing the 
home-made product for hhuthanga, and the modem blood 
adds a touch of colour by wearmg a red or blue ribbon round 
the portion of the hhuthang which encircles the top-knot. 
The hair is greased with pig’s fat and kept carefully tended 
and clean Lakhers are very proud of their hair Boys’ 
hair IS cut up to the age of rune , after that age the hair 
should never be cut A man whose hair has been cut 
cannot take part in the Khazangpina sacrifice In the old 
days only lunatics and idle, good-for-nothmg slaves had their 
D 
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hair out , nowadays mission-school boys must be included 
m this merry company The Lakhers do not like other 
people to use their combs or brass hairpins It is not ana 
to use another’s comb, and it is not a matter which would 
call for a fine, but there is a strong feeling agamst it. They 
fear that if a man who is subject to headaches or who has 
a vampire soul (aJimaw) pses another’s comb, the owner 
of the comb, when it is returned to him, may also suffer from 
headaches, or may even become a vampire himself ^ The 
Lushei share this behef. Lakhers dislike getting their hair 
wet, and hardly ever wash it. They say that wet ham 
smells unpleasant and is the cause of sickness. The Bunjo- 
gees, a kmdred tnbe to the Lakhers, wear them ham m the 
same way, and Lewm gives the foUowmg story of the ongm 
of the fashion 2 " One day the squirrel and the horned owl 
had a quarrel, and the squmrel bit the owl on the top of his 
head, so that he became aU bloody ; and when the squirrel 
saw the owl under this new aspect he became fnghtened and 
ran away, and the owl devoured all his young ones A 
Bunjogee chief observed this He was a Koavang, and the 
tiger came and told him that what he had seen was a message 
from Khozing Thus it is that when the Bunjogees go to 
war they bmd them ham over the forehead and put red 
cloth m them ham, so that, like the hom6d owl, they may take 
heads ” 

Earrmgs are not worn by the elder men, but the younger 
men, from the age of mne up to the tune of them marriage, 
wear a special kmd of earrmg called haurntrahm, which is 
worn by both men and women This earring is illustrated 
m Fig 6, p 40 These are the only metal earrings made by 
the Lakhers themselves. Some potter’s clay or some of the 
clay thrown up by termites is pounded on a stone with a 
little water. When the clay is plastic it is placed on a stone 
or plank A bamboo stick is cut to the size of the earring 
it IS proposed to make, and is pressed mto the clay tiU the 
end of the stick is level with the nm of the hole made m the 

1 Cf Lieutenant B Stewart, Notes on Northern Caohar,” J AS B y 
1865, No 7, for the comb among the ICookies — ^N E P. 

a Lewm, The Hill Tracts of Chittagong and the Dwellers Therein, p 96 — 
N E P 
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clay by the stick The stick is then pulled out and the lump 
of clay IS cut in half with a dao, leaving half the impression 
of the stick on each portion of the severed lump A pattern 
IS cut in the clay on each half with a knife, and the 
mould IS placed m the sun to dry When the mould is 
dry the two halves are tied together agam with bark strmg 
Some solder or white metal is mixed with pig’s fat and melted 
in the forge, the fat being added as it is said to cause the 
metal to melt qmckly The molten metal is then poured into 
the mould and left to cool. When qmte cool and hard, the 
clay IS chipped oflE and the earrmgs are ready I am told 
that the reason why only these small earrmgs are made by 
this process is that solder is scarce and difficult to get, what 
little there is havmg to be brought from Arakan. Men who 
possess them wear necklaces of pumtehs, a black-and-white 
bead, sometimes round and sometimes oval or flat in shape 
The round beads resemble peppermint bulls’ -eyes Old 
necklaces of these beads are very highly valued and treated 
as heulooms It is almost impossible to buy them, as no 
Lakher will part with them unless in the very last resort 
Modem pumtek beads are imported from Mandalay, but I 
do not know where they are made They are of very different 
quality from the old beads, and it is easy to distmgmsh a new 
bead from an old one New beads fetch up to ten rupees 
each, accordmg to their quahty Legend relates that old 
pumteks were the droppmgs of a goat When the goat’s 
owner fed him well, the goat produced pumteks of great 
excellence , if the quality of the food fell off, the pumteks 
likewise deteriorated 

No Lakher’s costume is complete without a small em- 
broidered bag called sahma, which is worn hung over the 
left shoulder and contams the nicotme-water flask, pipe, 
tobacco and tmder box When gomg to war a man only 
wore his lom-cloth, a plain white cloth tied crosswise over 
the shoulders, and a bag The warrior also carried his dao, 
his gun or spear, his powder-flask and shield. 

The mcotme-water flasks are called karoawng, and are 
made out of gourd or mithun's horn, the former being used 
by the common people and the latter by chiefs. Horn 
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flasks are made by cuttmg off the base of a small mithun^s 
horn, leavmg a length of eight or nine niches to the tip 
The opening at the base of this nine inches of horn is filled 
with a wooden plug, the pomt of the horn is cut off and 
closed with a wooden stopper The horn and the wooden 
plug at the base are then ornamented to the owner’s taste 
with patterns m red and black lacquer and solder , some- 
times the flasks are simply lacquered plam red or plain black 
The flask is filled with mcotme water, and the stopper, which 
IS attached to the horn with a strmg, can be removed at will* 
Wooden flasks are also made like the horn flasks, and 
lacquered in the same way^ The gourd flasks are much 
commoner, and are made as follows The top of the gourd 
IS out off, the pulp mside is crushed as far as possible with a 
small stick, sand mixed with water is poured m and left to 
stand for two or three days, after which the pulp is agam 
crushed with a small stick and the seeds and pulp are 
poured out The hollow gourd is next filled with water 
and left for three days, when the water is poured out This 
process is contmued until such time as the water in the 
gourd has ceased to be bitter to the taste, when it is ready 
to receive the nicotine water The flask is completed by a 
small gourd cork which closes the opemng {of Rig 2, p, 91) 
Tinder boxes, called pachi chiloTig, aie of two kinds The 
commoner is illustrated at page 91, Rig 6 The box itself 
IS of plam wood and the cover of hide. The other kmd is 
illustrated at page 52, Rig I It is made of wood lacquered 
black The two component parts of the box are kept 
together by strmg, which passes through two little wooden 
slots cut at each end Each box oontams flint, steel and 
tinder, the latter the dried sap of the sasm palm {Caryota 
wens) 

Women’s Dress 

The women wear far more clothes than the men, and when 
going to bed at mght keep on the cloths they wear by day 
Unaffected by the modern fashions of the West, they cover 
their nether hmbs with a dark blue cotton petticoat called 

^ For details of the process of omaxnentation, see p 46. — E P. 
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cheunahnang, the lower part of which is embroidered in silk 
Over this is worn a skirt, which is shorter than the petticoat, 
so as to display the embroidered end of the latter This 
skirt may be of plam dark blue cloth, when it is known as 
hnangra, or, if the lady prefers gayer clothes, she wears an 
embroidered skirt called v%ahrwmg instead The women of 
lana village are famed for the beauty of their embroidered 
skirts, which command a ready sale Ladies belongmg to a 
royal house have a special cloth for ceremonial occasions 
called si8a% a hnang, ornamented with cowries and different 
kmds of beads The ornamentation varies in different 
villages The cloth described below was seen by me in 
Savang The cloth itself is dark blue, and the top quarter 
of the cloth, which is tied round the waist, is left plam 
About three-quarters of the way up are placed three rows 
of cowries, one below the other, ruiming the whole width 
of the cloth , below these comes a row of small, round, green 
beads called chhihrang, followed successively by a row of 
wild coix seeds called sachipa^ another row of chhihrang, Sb 
row of red beads called s^sa^, another row of clih%hrang, a 
row of sacMpa and a row of brass beads, of the size and shape 
of a match, called dawchahopa Below the brass beads follow 
successively a row each of sachipa^ ckhihrang, sisai^ chhihmng^ 
sachipa^ finished off at the bottom with tassels of red silk 
The cloth is sometimes finished off with a row of the wmgs 
of a brilliant green beetle {Ohrysochroa hmiMa) instead of 
with the red silk tassels The upper row of beads is sewn 
firmly on to the cloth, the lower rows are strung on to cotton 
thread, and hang down in a fringe below the bottom of the 
cloth These cloths are very beautiful They are made by 
their royal owners themselves, and form part of their dowry 
It IS practically impossible to buy one, as the owners refuse 
to part with them. They are worn at weddings and at the 
Pahhvpila dance 

Ordinary skirts and petticoats are wide enough to go once 
round the body only. They are held up by metal belts worn 
round the waist and over the buttocks These belts are 
called hrakhaw and cJiaiphiapha, the former being of brass 
and the latter pf bell metal. Numerous belts are worn, and 
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all, but young girls at a dance wear a head-dress called 
lakhmg^ which is not unlike the Lushei vahina worn by girls 
when dancing the Ohai, but higher and more solidly made 
The girl depicted m the frontispiece is wearing a lalchang 
In makmg a lahTiang they start with eight uprights of brass, 
about 1 foot 2 inches long and half an inch thick, to form a 
frame on which to build up the crown These uprights are 
made by the cire perdue process The upright is first made 
m wax , this is pierced with holes at intervals, these holes 
are filled with clay, after which the whole upright is enclosed 
in clay and dried m the sun The mould is then heated 
m the fire to melt the wax, and thus leave the mside of the 
mould hollow Brass is then melted down in an earthenware 
pot on the furnace m the forge, and the molten brass is 
poured into the mould. As soon as the brass has cooled, 
the mould is chipped away and the clay mside the holes m 
the brass is pushed out with an iron hairpm and a bamboo 
stick 1 The holes made m the uprights are at very close 
mtervals, and are to hold strings of beads Starting at the 
bottom, a long strmg of sisa% beads is run through from one 
upright to the other, and so round and round up to the top 
of the uprights, which themselves are held in place by the 
strmgs of beads The mam body of the crown thus formed 
has no brim , the lowest row of sisai beads rests directly on 
the wearer’s head When the laMimg is not being worn it 
can be folded up and put away Havmg made the body of 
the crown, the next step is to get some parrot’s tail feathers, 
cover the quills with lead foil made by paring off lead with 
a knife, and fix each of them with beeswax to a sharp bamboo 
spike, which is then pushed m between the top three rows of 
beads The head-dress is now complete 
Lakhwn^ are only worn by the daughters and sisters of 

XT practise the ciro perdue piocess I know of three men at 

North Vanlaiphai, Hranghleia, Khuanea and Neilaia who make pipe stems 
m this way The process is described m detail hy Dr Hutton in Appendix 
E at p 145 of Wilham Shaw’s Notes on the Thadou Kuhis The VaSaiphai 
people work in the same way, but only use the red clay thrown up by 
termites The ornamentation is put on as desonbed, and bamboo syringes 
are likewise used to get the fine threads of wax , the hquid wax being 
sqmrted into a trough of cold water, where it congeals The Lakhers are 
not such skilled craftsmen as the Lusheis — E P 
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chiefs on the occasion of marriages and. when dancing the 
Pakhupila When the owner of a lakhang mames, she wears 
it at her wedding, and takes it with her to her husband’s 
house as part of her dowry , if divorced she takes it back 
home with her, as a lahhang is a woman’s property and 
a husband has no power over it 

Women’s Ornaments. 

For ornaments the women wear necklaces, preferably, if 
they possess them, of the cherished pumiek, and, m addition 
to these, vanous kinds of beads The s^sa^ (Fig 7, p 43) is 
a necklace of small, long, red, opaque beads. Thirty or forty 
strmgs of these are worn at a time They are brought from 
Haka, and sold to the Lakhers by the Ohms Another kmd 
of necklace is the dapachh, (Fig 6, p. 43), made of white glass 
beads shaped like s%sa% beads. Five strmgs of these are worn 
at a time They come from Arakan, whence come also the 
hard, round, white beads called lavaw. About forty of these 
beads go to make one strmg, and only one strmg of them is 
worn at a time 

Naba (Fig 4, p 43) or ^isa are comehans, and come 
from Arakan About eighty beads go to make up a neck- 
lace, and one strmg only is worn at a tune 

The most expensive of these necklaces are those composed 
of naba, which are valued at ten rupees a string Lavaw are 
worth one rupee a strmg, swat four rupees for thirty strmgs 
and dapachhi only an anna a strmg 

Besides the earrmgs called hawmvraheu, which have 
already been described, there are two other kmds worn by 
Lakher women The commoner kmd is a wooden eaxrmg 
called {hangraheu (Fig 6, p. 43), made by the Lakhers them- 
selves with their kmves It is shaped like a stud, the head 
bemg ornamented with patterns m lacquer and solder, by the 
same process as is followed m omamentmg powder-flasks 
The less common kmd is called takcM'ahen (Fig 2, p. 43), 
and m shape is exactly like the seed of the tall begoma 
{Begoma Boxburghtt) from which it has obviously been copied 
The core consists of lac ; the skm is of silver or white metal. 
These earrmgs are brought from Haka and sold by Chins, 
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The younger generation of men and girls have taken to 
wearmg m their ears brass and bone collar-studs, which they 
prize highly Both young men and girls sometimes wear 
orchids or other bnghtly coloured flowers m their ears 
This practice, however, is confined to the unmarried. 

Bracelets, which are known generally as lak&u^ though 
each kmd has its special name, are worn by the women, but 
never by the men The only kmd of bracelet made by the 
Lakhers themselves is called rahongpachhi (Eig 8, p 43). 
This bracelet consists of brass beads strung upon a cotton 
strmg. The method by which these beads are made is as 
follows. A broken brass pot is out mto pieces, which are 
placed m an earthenware pot made for the purpose, which 
IS then put on the fire m the forge When the brass is melted 
it IB poured off mto another earthen pot, and as soon as it is 
cool enough to handle is hammered out on a stone till it is m 
thin sheets of the thickness of paper The hammers used for 
this work are imported from the plams The brass leaf is cut 
mto stnps an mch long by half an mch wide. The workman 
takes a strip, bmds it round a piece of iron wire, the ribs 
of old umbrellas bemg preferred for this purpose, and works 
it mto the shape of a bead by tapping it with the back of his 
dao. As soon as the bead is the right shape it is pulled off 
the wire and is ready for strmgmg These bracelets are 
worn twisted once or twice round the wearer’s wrist. Vm- 
clAipang (Eig 1, p. 43) are bracelets made out of very small 
black and white beads Tessmhlmg punUeJcs, but much smaller 
The beads are threaded on cotton strmgs and wound two or 
three times round the wearer’s wrist The Lakhers buy 
them from Haka Chins. Ohhihrang are bracelets made out 
of small, round, opaque green beads They are worn m the 
same way as the tvMVhvpang, and are aho brought from Haka 

The bracelets described above are those which have 
always been worn by the Lakhers. Nowadays the girls 
wear all sorts of coloured glass bangles brought from Lungleh 
bazaar, and also a kmd of metal bangle from the same source. 
These are all of very poor workmanship, and get broken 
quickly. Lakher women never wear anklets There is one 
other ornament, called kihlcmg, which merits descnption. 
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and IS illustrated at page 40, Fig, 4, A Icihlong is a conoh- 
shell, and they are brought in their plain state from Arakan 
and ornamented by the Lakhers with a pattern of small 
circles with a dot in the middle of each. To make the 
pattern they take two sharp thin pieces of iron, tie them 
together with strmg, and use them like the two legs of a 
compass. The dot m the centre is made with the fixed leg , 
the other leg moving round makes a small circle The dots 
and circles are then coloured with lampblack A hole is 
bored at the wide end of the conch-shell, through which 
passes a string whereby the shell is attached to a necklace 
of 8isa% beads When the sisai beads are worn the kiUong 
IS worn also at the back of the neck suspended from the 
strmgs of beads which hang down m front These orna- 
mented conch-shells are rare, and are highly valued 

WeapoThs and Tools. 

The Lakhers do not possess many weapons Till about 
a hundred years ago they had no guns We know that the 
Kukies who came to help Ramoo Kawn in 1777 had no 
firearms,! and it was probably not tfil the disposal of surplus 
weapons at the end of the Napoleonic wars that guns began 
to trickle out to these wilds, bemg imported through Chitta- 
gong and Akyab Most of the old flmt-locks are Tower 
muskets marked with dates somewhere round 1815 Lakhers 
say that they had guns in the time of lakhai, father of Theulai, 
chief of Saiko, who died m 1927 aged between a hundred and 
a hundred and twenty years When lakhai was chief, which 
was at least a hundred years ago, the Tlongsai were at war 
with the Thlatla Pois, and both sides used firearms and were 
able to make their own gunpowder. The Burmese are said 
to have had firearms m 1404, as when the Kmg of Pegu 
advanced against Prome he dared not attack the place, 
because guns were mounted on the ramparts and some of 
the garrison were armed with firearms ^ It is possible 
therefore that the Lakhers may have had a knowledge of 

' Lewm, The Hill Tracts of GJnttagong and ih^ Hwellera Thereint p. 21 — 
K. E P 

2 Sir A Phayre, History of Burma, p 70 — E P, 
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firearms at a much earber date ■without actually possessing 
them. 

It must ha've been later than this that the Lakhers learnt 
to make gunpowder, hut from whom I have been unable to 
discover ; that the Lusheis learnt the art from the Lakhers 
has, however, been recorded by Le'win ^ The guns now are 
handsomely decorated, the stocks bemg lacquered red and 
black With the gun is earned a powder-flask made out of 
imthun’s horn, ornamented "with patterns m black and red 
lacquer and inlaid white metal The powder-flasks are 
called zaiamig, and are made and ornamented by the Lakhers 
themselves. The base of the horn is closed with a wedge 
of hard wood, the centre of which is covered ■with a large 
brass stud This wedge is covered with a pattern m red 
and black lacquer and inlaid "with tm foil. The pomt of the 
horn IS cut off and the hole closed ■with a wooden stopper, 
which IS bound on to the horn "with a brass band , below 
this band the red, black, and silver ornamentation is con- 
tinued The flask is worn on a shng attached to two brass 
slots The sbngs are of cloth, and are often ornamented 
with cowries se^wn on m three ro^ws of three, with a star of 
four cowries between each group of rows of three The 
wooden stopper is capped ■with a brass stud, and is attached 
to the body of the flask ■with string to prevent its falling off 
and bemg lost The details of the construction and the 
patterns vary accordmg to the taste of the maker For 
measuring the charge a small bamboo measure is used, about 
3 mches deep and mches m circumference. 

The ornamentation of these powder-flasks is very beauti- 
fully executed, and the work requires great skill and patience 
The portion to be ornamented is first covered ■with black 
lacquer. While this is still wet, the patterns are made on 
the lacquer ■with thm pieces of solder which have been cut 
and kept ready The solder is cut mto the thinnest possible 
flakes, which stick on to the wet lacquer and are handled 
with a small pair of tweezers, as they are far ■too small to 
manage with the hands The marvellous thing is that the 

^ T H Lewm, fTke HiU Tracts of OhUtagong and the Dwellers Therein^ 
p 107— P. 
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patterns are symmetrical, as the only tools used are a small 
kmfe for cuttmg up the solder and the tweezers fre- 
quently tweezers are dispensed with, and the httle pieces of 
solder are picked up on the sharp edge of a kmfe or with the 
pomt of a metal hairpm, and set in position on the lacquer 
When the solder has been applied and fixed in the required 
patterns, red lacquer is added as desired As the lacquer 
takes three days at least to dry, it gives time to apply the 
solder at leisure, for tiie work is so dehcate that it cannot 
be done m a hurry. No other tribes m the Lushaa Hills 
do dehcate work of this nature The black lacquer is called 
atJiA, and is made from the sap which exudes from the bark 
of the Melmijorrhoea This sap when it leaves the tree is 
reddish m colour. Two coats are applied to the object to 
be decorated The first coat is allowed to dry before the 
second coat is apphed, and when the second coat has dned 
the colour is deep black The red colourmg is a powder 
called tahu^ and the red lacquer is made by mixmg this red 
powder with some of the jmce of the Mdamrrhoea freshly 
collected from the tree, as at this time it quickly acquires a 
bright red hue when mixed with the red powder It is only 
necessary to apply one coat of red lacquer The Lakhers 
buy the red powder from the Haka Chins 

The process desonbed above is also used in colourmg and 
omamentmg bamboo or wooden combs, hairpms, and 
mcotme-water flasks. 

Before Lakhers acquired guns their weapons of war were 
bows and arrows, daos and spears 

Lakher bows are plain The whole bow is called h, the 
stave 18 called libaw, and the strmg is called fon. The stave, 
which IS smgle, is made either of rasang bamboo {Bambuaa 
TuMa) or of rahnwpa bamboo {Dendrocc^mus Hoohen, 
Munro), as these two kmds are the strongest and most 
suitable for the purpose The stave is generally about 5 feet 
long, the mside of the bamboo fomung the convex side 
The ends of the stave are notched to receive the strmg 
The strmg is made out of the bark of a tree called pazo 
{Hifyiscus macrophyUus, Roxb.) The bark having been 
stripped from the tree, the outer bark covering is removed 
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and thrown away The inner skm is held against the sole 
of the foot, and the sticky outer covering is squeezed off 
with a dao After this it is dried thoroughly in the sun, and 
IS then ready for use To make a bowstring, a stnp of dry 
bark is rubbed between the hands or rolled against the thigh 
until it IS thoroughly twisted When two stops have been 
prepared m this way they are rolled together against the 
thigh to make a two-ply strmg, which is knotted at each end 
to prevent its component stops from flymg apart The 
strmg IS attached directly to the stave by a Imot called 
chalcht In stringing the bow, the stave with the strmg tied 
at its lower end is placed on the ground and bent over by 
the knee until the string can be tied round the notch at the 
other end When the bow is not m use, the strmg is loosened 
from one end and twisted round the stave, so as to allow the 
stave to return to an upright position, and is then kept on 
the shelf above the hearth, as warmth and smoke are said 
to harden it 

In shootmg, the stave is held perpendicularly m the left 
hand, and is gripped just below a knot m the bamboo, which 
IS purposely left shghtly projeotmg for the mdex-finger to 
rest agamst The thumb is protected by a bracer called 
hnevtUi (Fig 7, p 62), made of any fairly durable ordmary 
wood, which IS worn on the wrist. The arrow is generally 
allowed to run between the first and second fingers, though 
some archers let it rest on the thumb, and m the case of nght- 
handed persons it rests on the nght-hand side of the bow, the 
position bemg reversed m the case of left-handed persons. 
The butt end of the arrow is held between the thumb and first 
finger The arrows are carried m a bamboo qmver called 
lavcmt^ (Fig 6, p 62), about 1 foot 10 inches long and 
3 mches m circumference The quiver is fitted with a cover 
so that the arrows cannot fall out, the cover bemg attached 
to the qmver shng by a cane rope fixed to its top, so that it 
will not fall down and get lost when opened m a hurry An 
ordinary qmver holds twenty or at most thirty arrows The 
qmvers are coloured with plam black lacquer from the atU 
tree (Mekm/rrhom). The qmver is suspended over the right 
shoulder by a shng made of plaited cane and hfl.ngq at the 
E 
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level of the archer’s breast so that he can pull out the 
arrows quickly When about to shoot, two arrows are taken 
out of the quiver , one is placed m the bow, and the other 
IS held in the archer’s mouth for his second shot. 

Arrows are of two kmds those with bamboo heads, called 
tTmn, and those with steel heads, called cjiatai, and are 
about 1 foot 10 mches long The shafts are made of the 
same kmd of bamboo as the bow staves, but rounded and 
pohshed They are never feathered The them has no 
separate head The end of the shaft is made very sharp, 
and shaped like a spear-head The head of the chata% is 
made of steel, which is beat^ mto shape m the village forge 
The shaft is run mto a socket m the head and fixed m with 
melted lac, which when it has cooled and hardened holds 
the head tightly in place. The notch for the bow-strmg is 
made m the end of the shaft butt, and is a quarter of an inch 
deep In the old days bows and arrows were used both for 
war and for huntmg, but now they are obsolescent 

Nowadays the Lakhers do not poison thear arrows It is 
sard that formerly they used a poison called th&ypvpaha, 
which they smeared on the steel arrow-heads. The poison 
was made by taking the head of a snake, the head of a large 
black or red ant, the head of a centipede and the head of a 
bee or wasp, placmg these m an earthen pot, and leavmg 
them there till they rotted When it appeared from the 
smeU that the mixture was sufficiently rotten, the arrow- 
head was warmed, smeared aU over with the poison, placed 
m the fire till it was red hot, and then plunged mto water 
By this process the arrow-head was supposed to get impreg- 
nated with poison The poison had to be prepared by men 
too old to beget children It was ono for others to make it, 
as the man who discovered the use of the poison laid a curse 
on all who made it m future, which prevents any person who 
makes it from havmg children The prescription calls to 
mmd that favoured by the witches m Maxibeih, and even 
though the rotted heads of the snake and the insects with 
poisonous stings possessed poisonous properties, any poison 
present due to the rotten flesh would surely have been sten- 
hsed by plungmg the arrow-head smeared with it mto the 
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fire The idea at the back of their minds obviously was, 
that as snakes, ants, centipedes, and wasps stmg human 
beings, their rotted heads smeared on an arrow would poison 
the man shot, in the same way as the stings of the livmg 
insects poison those whom they bite History does not 
relate whether any persons died from the effects of this poison 
If deaths occurred, they must have been due either to a 
powerful imagination or to poisoning induced by traces of 
the putrid meat of the insects used 1 

The cross-bow is unknown to the Lakhers The cTieisia, 
or pellet bow, is very common , every boy has one, but 
grown men are by no means above usmg them, and fre- 
quently boys shoot small birds with them I have heard of 
pheasants and jungle-fowl bemg knocked out with a pellet 
bow, but have never witnessed such a lucky shot. 

The bow consists of a stave cheisiabaw of either rasang 
bamboo {Bambusa Tulda) or of rahmapa bamboo {Dendro- 
calamus Hoohen^ Munro), made m exactly the same way as 
the stave of a plain bow, but shorter, being only about S feet 
long The strmg, which is made out of am cane {Calamus 
erectus^ Roxb ) or out of either of the above-mentioned 
bamboos, is called cheismn, and is attached to a slot cut 
on the solid at each end by a special knot called cheismmpasi 
The strmg is split in the middle for some 10 or 11 mches, and 
each end of the spht is bound tightly with an cane to 
prevent it extending In the centre of the split two smah 
pieces of bamboo are inserted to hold the sides apart, and 
they and the two sides of the spht formmg with them the 
pellet-holder are bound round firmly with an cane The 
pellet-holder thus formed is about three-quarters of an inch 
square Cane is always used for this binding, even though 
the string be of bamboo The pellets are made of the red 
clay thrown up by terimtes, pounded up and mixed with 

1 The report in the Statesman of 19th February, 1930, of the death 
of four persons at Marmugao from dnnkmg tea made from water boiled in 
a kettle contaimng a dead viper, makes one less certain of the harmlessness 
of this poison — E P 

^ suggested in one recent case (March, 1930) that poison 

was added to the soup and a cobra’s body dropped in as a blind The 
I^a^er practice recalls the conomon Naga one of tempenng a weapon with 
chill and nettle jmce to make the enemy smart — J H H. 
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water, rolled into shape with the hands and then laid out 
in the sun to dry 

Spears are stiU constantly used, and carried by any one 
going hunting, or on a journey, or on the way to the fields, 
in case of meeting wild ammals They were always carried 
to war, and Lakhers think them much more effective than a 
gun for kilhng an enemy at close quarters Lakhers are 
expert at hurling spears, and often track their game down 
and kill it by hurlmg a spear at it Hurlmg is the commonest 
mode of use, but at close quarters they are equally expert at 
thrustmg The spear is called ase% (Fig 4, p 52) The shaft, 
ase%b%^ IS made out of the wood of the sasa% pahn {Garyota 
nrens), this wood bemg preferred as it is heavy and so flies 
straight to the mark The spear-heads (seiha) are made in 
the village forge from steel bought in Lungleh or m Haka 
They are lozenge-shaped, quite plam, and without barbs, 
but with a small mid-rib The shaft fits into a socket in 
the head, shaped to receive it The spear-head is heated 
m the fire, and as soon as it is hot enough, lac is put mto the 
hole and is melted by the heat The shaft is then placed 
in the socket and the head is rammed down on to the shaft 
The lac as it cools coagulates and fixes the head firmly in 
position The butt consists of an iron spike called seichhi 
affixed with lac in the same way as the head This spike 
IS for sticking into the ground on the side of the path or 
elsewhere when the spear is not in use Lakher spears 
have no sheaths. 

Spear-heads are kept scrupulously clean, sharpened 
regularly on a stone, and smeared with pig^s fat to prevent 
rust Lakhers have only this one kind of spear, unlike their 
cousins the Lusheis, who have several 

The most useful weapon both in war and in peace possessed 
by the Lakhers is the smgle-edged dao called takong. Right- 
handed people use the chachafakong or right-handed dao, and 
left-handed people the chav&itakong or left-handed dao 
These daos are made in the village forge from steel pur- 
chased from the Haka Ohms The handles are made from 
the root of a bamboo {Melocanria hamhusoides) To fiLx the 
blade to the handle a hole is made m the latter 4 or 6 inches 
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deep This hole is filled with lac, the tang of tho blade is 
heated and thrust into the lac, which as it cools hardens 
round the blade tang and holds it firmly in place The 
tahong was always carried when gomg to war, and was used 
for choppmg off the heads of the slam In peace it is used 
for every kmd of work cuttmg jhums, fellmg bamboos, 
buildmg houses — fact there is no sort of work for which 
a tahong is not practically indispensable The tahong is 
generally carried stuck into the waistband at the back or 
m the bag, but special scabbards of an cane {Calamus erecius 
Eoxb ), with a bone bottom, are sometimes used , these are 
worn on slmgs of dried hide or of cane, one in my possession 
having a sling made out of a monkey’s tail The top edge 
of the scabbard is bound round with lac to prevent the dao 
cuttmg through the cane when it is drawn or sheathed 
Scabbards are about 1 foot long and 5 inches wide (Fig 8, 
p 62 ) Tahong are 18 to 22 mches long from the end of 
the handle to the end of the blade (Fig 2, p 47 ) 

The va%na is a special ceremomal dao It was carried to 
war, and used for cuttmg off heads, but its chief use was m 
ceremomal when dancmg the Sawlahia and the other dances 
performed after takmg heads The vaina has a small brass 
handle ornamented with a long tuft of scarlet goat’s hair 
At the pomt where the scarlet hair 30ms the handle, small 
tufts of black hair are also mserted The blade is curved, 
and IS 17 inches long. At the handle the blade is 2 mches 
wide, and it gradually widens out to a breadth of 4| mches 
and then tapers down to the pomt About 2^ mches from 
the end of the blade is a small, sharp protuberance opposite 
the cuttmg edge A drawing of a vaina will be found at 
page 47 The va%na is clearly the dao described by Lewm 
as held by the leader of the dance given m his honour m 
Teynwey’s village ^ Lakhers do not themselves manufacture 
but buy them from the Haka Ohms 

The zoz% IS a handsome sword with a brass-ornamented 
handle and a brass scabbard lacquered m red or black or m 
alternate sections of red and black. This sword was earned 
to war, but it is more a ceremomal than a practical weapon. 

1 Lemn, 'W%ld^Baces of South-eastern India, pp 313 and 314. — E!. P 
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A chief visitmg a strange village always wears a zcm as a 
sign of his position They are not made by the Lakhers, 
but are bought from Haka The blade of a mi% is about 
19 mohes long, the length of the whole sword, including the 
handle, is about 30 inches (Fig 4, p. 47 ) 

The cha%zong is a small double-edged knife with a handle 
made of t&icho wood {Bo^mena regulosa, Wedd ) and a 
sheath of pazo {Hibiscus rnacrophyUus, Roxb ), both sheath 
and knife being made in. the village It is used in war for 
stabbmg, m times of peace for skinning animals, outtmg up 
meat, shcmg bamboos, and for numerous other purposes 
The handle is shaped as desired, a hole is made m it to admit 
the pomted base of the knife, this hole is filled with lac and 
the base of the knife is heated and forced mto the hole, 
where it is held tightly by the lac (Figs 3 and 5, p 47.) 

There is yet another kmd of dao, called tabeupa, which 
has a double edge It is really a Haka dao, and before the 
Lakhers knew how to make nght-handed and left-handed 
daos, tabeupa were brought from Haka, and, finding them 
useful, the Lakhers copied them Nowadays the tabeupa is 
fallmg out of favour, as the people find it easier to use the 
right- and left-handed tahong, accordmg as they are right- 
or left-handed. The ordmary right- and left-handed daos 
have a plano-convex edge, only one surface of which is 
sharpened. Thus a right-handed man can cut downwards 
only from the right, and m cutting upwards must deliver 
his blow from the left, the reverse being the case with a 
left-handed man usmg a left-handed dao. 

The tabeupa was not carried to war, but was kept for cuttmg 
jJiums, house-buildmg, cuttmg firewood, and such-like 
purposes 

The ahrei is an axe It is used for f elling trees, cuttmg 
up firewood, and on occasions as a weapon of defence 
agamst wounded animals It is not, however, a weapon 
of war. Axes are made m the village forge. The black- 
simth takes a piece of steel of the right size and places it 
between two pieces of ordmary iron , the sandwich is tied 
together with cane and the whole is coated thinly all over 
with potter’s clay, or with the clay thrown up by termites, 
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and placed in the furnace The blacksmith’s attendant plies 
the bellows, and as soon as the iron is red hot the blacksmith 
removes it with his tongs and places it on a stone or another 
piece of iron, and with his hammer welds the iron and steel 
together and hammers the mass into shape, the broad blade 
tapermg down mto a spike which enters the haft The 
blade is then sharpened on a hard stone, generally a stone 
brought up from the River Kolodyne, and after this the 
axe-head is agam coated with clay and heated to a white 
heat m the furnace, after which it is placed in cold water 
to harden, and is then ready for use 

The handle is made out of the base of the bamboo {Mdo- 
canna bambusoides), cut at the pomt where the root starts 
A hole 18 made through the wide end of the haft, and the 
spike at the base of the axe-head is fixed through this hole 
If a good piece of bamboo root has been found for the 
handle, these axes last about two years 

The only remanung tool used by the Lakhers is the aiu, 
a small and mefficient iron hoe This much-overworked 
tool has to perform all the functions of spade, shovel and 
fork. It IS used for sowmg the seed, weedmg the fields, 
diggmg of all sorts, making roads, and for every kmd of 
earthwork Like the axes, these hoes are home-made, but 
of iron only, without steel, and the handles are of bamboo 
root, the blade bemg fixed to the handle in the same way 
as the axe-head. (Eig. 10 , p 62 ) 

The Lakher axe is easily converted into an adze by 
knockmg out the head and replacmg it on the haft so that 
the edge is at nght angles to the plane of the stroke This 
IS frequently done, and this adze is used for makmg paths, 
diggmg graves, excavating the wild yams whose roots are 
found at a great depth below the soil, and for chippmg out 
planks from large logs There is no separate word m the 
language for an adze, both axe and adze are known as dhre% 
Clubs and maces are unknown Eor kilhng pigs that are 
bemg slam for food only, and not for a sacrifice, a wooden 
paddy pestle is sometimes used. The pig is hit hard behmd 
the ear and dies at once. 

The oiily purely defensive weapons used are shields, seu. 
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and stone shoots A shield is called veupho Shields are 
quadrangular, and are made of two or*three layers of mtthun 
hide. The upper half of the front of the shield is covered 
with rows of brass discs In some shields a large brass disc 
IS placed in the centre, and above it the rows of small brass 
discs At the back of the shield is a cane handle The 
shield shown m the coloured drawing of the warrior at 
page 206 was at Chapi , the author has one in his possession 
exactly like that shown in the plate at page 207 of J A S B , 
No III, of 1852 Tufts of goat’s hair dyed scarlet hang 
from the two top corners of the shield, and also from each 
of the brass discs in the bottom row 

Seu are sharp bamboo stakes which were planted in the 
paths along which a raiding party was expected These seu 
are about IJ feet long and sharpened at both ends A 
trench was dug in the path 2 feet square and feet deep, 
in which about twenty seu were planted in two lines and 
covered with debris and leaves When the raiders came 
along, the leader’s foot was often pierced through in one 
of these traps Longer seu were sown in the trench sur- 
rounding the village fort, and made an attack very dtG&cult 
Seu therefore are a very effective weapon of defence I 
have seen a man’s calf pierced right through, and an end 
of the seu stickmg out on each side 

Stones 

Lakhers have no traditions regardmg the use of stone 
implements, and I have not come across celts anywhere in 
the Lushai Hills There is a certain stone called salong 
(paddy stone) which is very rare, and which is believed to 
ensure to its possessors plentiful harvests It is said to be a 
very smooth, round stone, and is found m the jungle A sure 
indication of its presence is a heap of paddy husks m the 
shape of a mole-hill Anyone finding such a heap of paddy 
husks at once digs down to the salong^s house below, captures 
it, and takes it home There, a hen is sacrificed and its 
blood IS smeared on the salong ^ which is then enclosed m a 
small wicker oovermg and placed in the closed basket m 
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which a Lakher keeps his most precious possessions It is 
beheved that if a salong is displeased with its owner it can 
escape and disappear I have never seen a salong, but the 
belief in it is current in Saiko^ Savang and Chapi Lusheis 
have the same belief and call the stone falung Fa in Lushei 
means paddy, like sa in Lakher i 

There is another stone called avMong, which means “ the 
chicken stone,’’ which is usually found on river-banks, 
though sometimes also on hill slopes The awhlong, unhke 
the salong, live on the surface, and not underground They 
are of different shapes, and always have a hole through 
them Anyone findmg an awTilong runs a strmg through the 
hole and ties it to the hen basket So long as it remains m 
his possession his chickens will prosper and multiply 
Deutha of Saiko has an avMong which nothmg will mduce 
him to part with, as he says that if he did so his chickens 
would cease to be fertile and would decrease in numbers 

Tattooing. 

Lakhers often tattoo their bodies, but as far as I can 
discover, this tattoomg has no rehgious significance at all, 
and is simply regarded as an embelhshment. 

Both men and women are tattooed, and it does not matter 
whether the operation is performed by a man or a woman, 
anyone is allowed to do it 

Tattoo marks are placed on the arm, the leg, the shoulders, 
and the chest, and the most common marks are a circle (0), 
a cross (X) or signs (W XXX M ) Young men are fond of 
havmg mithuns* heads tattooed on their chests 

The dye used is made by crushing up gunpowder or soot 
with the leaves of the climbmg bean The design is pamted 
on the body with the dye, and after this it is worked into 
the skm with a needle. The blood drawn on the first 
pnckmg IS rubbed off, more dye is apphed and agam pricked 
into the skin and then left to dry The dye takes about 
three days to dry properly mto the skm The needle now 
used IS an ordinary steel needle Prior to the introduction 

^ All Kagas keep smular stone talismana, which some tribes are very 
unwilbng to show. V%de The Serna Nagaa a v An^ha — J H H 
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of needles the Lakhers used the thorns of a lemon tree called 
Isa {G%trus medica^ Linn ) or porcupine’s quills for prickmg 
in the pattern ^ 

Lakhers say that away to the south of their country, near 
the junction of the Tisi river and the Kolodyne, there dwell 
a people called Hmiachipaipa^ among whom both men and 
women tattoo their faces, leave the body untattooed, but 
tattoo themselves agam fcom the thighs down to the feet 
The tattoomg is not complete until if they look at a dog it 
barks at them , unless a dog barks at the sight of them, 
more tattoomg has to be done 

These people are also said to be keen archers, and before 
bemg regarded as an expert a man has to undergo a sort of 
Wilham Tell test, A paddy-poundmg pestle which is about 
9 inches in circumference and 5 feet high is planted in the 
ground Behind this stands the wife of the archer, who then 
fires at the target If he succeeds m hittmg the target 
without shootmg his wife, he is considered to have passed 
with honour, and is allowed to go on raids. It requires 
very straight shootmg to do this without hitting the woman, 
as the pestle by no means covers her I cannot vouch for 
the truth of either of these two stories from personal ex- 
perience, but they are current m all the Lakher villages ^ 
Phayre,3 writmg m 1841, says The Khyeng women have 
their faces tattooed m a remarkable manner, and bemg the 
only tribe who follow this custom, they are easily recogmsed 
among other people,” and Fryer in 1876 writes ^ “ Puberty 
takes place between the ages of twelve and fifteen, at which 
period the disfigurmg operation of tattoomg the girl’s face 
IS usually performed ” From these two authorities it seems 
that the Khyeng must be the people known to the Lakhers 
as Himach%paipa^ as the Khyeng country lies to the south 
of the Lakher 

^ Fijians also used a lemon thorn for this purpose <7/ A H Brewster, 
The Hill Tnbea of Fiji, p 185 — N E P 

* The story about the tattooed people is ro be found m a note recorded 
by Mr C B Brake-Brockman at Lungleh on 29th May, 1901 He does 
not, however, mention the archers — E P 

« Phayre, “ Account of Arakan,” JASB, 1841, No 117 — N E. P 

* G E Fryer, “ On the Khyeng People of Sandoway Arakan,” JASB, 
1875, Part I — N E P 
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Lakhbe Villages are generally built on some bigb slope m an 
easily defended position, and not perched on the very hill- 
top, like Lushei villages Savang is on a hillside which 
slopes up to an inaccessible cliff, on which is a cave whither 
the people retreated in times of trouble, and m which they 
kept their valuables High sites are always preferred, owmg 
to the unhealthmess of low-lymg localities The villages are 
permanent, and are rarely moved, as the Lakhers are at- 
tached to their village sites and dishke abandoning the 
graves of their ancestors While the Lushei moves his 
village to a new site as soon as he has worked out the sur- 
roundmg land, the Lakher prefers to keep a permanent 
viUage and to spend the greater part of the cultivating 
season m a hut built m his field, to which all the able-bodied 
members of the family remove, leavmg the old and infirm 
to look after the village. 

The villages are known by their place-names, and not, 
like the Lushei villages, by the name of the chief. The place- 
names generally refer to some natural feature Thus Saiko 
means “ pommelos,” there having been many pommelo 
trees on the site when the village was founded Longphia 
means “ stone flat,” and there is a large flat stone on the 
site Longba means “ salt hang,” the name bemg due to 
the fact that when troops first came up from Arakan they 
left some of their salt hangmg up there m trees to pick up 
on the way back. Vahia is the name of the small hombiU, 
and the village took that name because it is a favourite 
haunt of these birds Laki means the wmdmg path, and 
the viUage is so called because the path to it is very winding. 
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Savang means the wild beast’s skin ” Longbong means 
the place where a memorial stone was erected Nangawtla 
means “ the hill where the sun was eclipsed ” , long ago, 
when the Hawthais were living on this site, an eclipse of the 
sun took place, from which event came the present name of 
the village Siaha means elephants’ teeth,” and the name 
IS due to elephants’ teeth havmg been found on the site 
Thiahra means “ a fan palm ” {Borassus flabelhfer)^ and as 
the site was covered with them, the village took the name 
In the same way, Thiahra Amongbeu got its name because 
the site was covered with fan palms and large bamboos 
[Dmdrocalamus sihh%mens%$) Paitha means “migration 
famous ” The village received this name because when Colonel 
Shakespear gave the lands now known as Paitha to Leisai, 
brother of Theulai, chief of Saiko, he ordered a number of 
Saiko houses to migrate and form a village for Leisai 
Tisongpi means water scarce ” Lateutla is the name of a 
mountam , it means literally cotton profit famous,” the 
name bemg derived from the fact that when cotton is grown 
on this hill wonderful crops are obtamed Another mountam 
IS called Sawhmong, literally child got,” and the name 
arose from the fact that long ago a woman gave birth to a 
child m the jungle near the top of this mountam The 
highest hill m the Lakher country is called Pheupi, meaning 
‘‘thatch ground large,” the top of the hill bemg covered 
with thatch grass It is possible therefore to glean a con- 
siderable amount of information as to the history and 
natural features of the country by a study of the meanmg 
of the place-names. 

Before a village can be moved to a new site the omens 
must be taken To do this some of the elders proceed to 
the site which has been provisionally selected, taking with 
them two cocks. One of these cocks is penned above the 
site selected and the other below. The party make them- 
selves a shelter between the two cocks and spend the mght 
there If the cock which has been penned above the site 
crows first and the lower cock replies, it is a good omen, and 
the site IS lucky If the lower cock crows and the upper 
cock makes no reply, the omen is not so good , but if the 
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lower cook crows and the upper cock rephes, it is a had 
omen, and another site must be foimd ^ 

In Chapi unless a bird called Beupi {Cfraucaltis Maee%) is 
heard to call while the new site for the village is hemg 
cleared another site must be selected Before movmg to a 
new site the Chapi people perform a sacrifice called Bana, 
which consists of offermg a pig to the Kahria mountam 
On the day of the sacrifice the whole village is pana, and 
the next day the move is made ' 

When a village moves to a new site fresh fire has to be 
kmdled m the new village Smouldermg bite of wood are 
never carried to the new village to start the fire, which must 
be freshly kmdled with flmt and steel, or nowadays with 
matches A fire is first kindled m the middle of the new 
village, and from this each household starts its own fire It 
IS beheved that if fire is brought from the old village it will 
brmg with it the diseases which were common there Also 
the old fire, havmg been used for cookmg the flesh of animals 
killed by tigers and funeral meats, is impure, and must not 
be brought to the new village site lest it defile it All other 
movable possessions are taken from the old to the new 
village , it IS only fire that must be made afresh Unlike 
some primitive tribes, the Lakhers have no objection to 
using matches to kmdle new fire when the old fire has 
become impure. 

The villages are very filthy, bemg httered with the dung 
of mUhun, pigs, and other domestic animals No attempt 
IS made to clean them, and it is only thanks to the voluntary 
scavengmg done by the pigs and dogs that they are kept 
even moderately decent, and that the people are not a 
constant prey to senous epidemics The villages are not laid 
out symmetrically, it is rare to find even one long street, and 
houses are dumped down anywhere accordmg to the fancy 
of the individual builder There are no rules as to the 
orientation of houses, and while a Lushei village is generally 
arranged m orderly streets, the Lakher village is merely an 
untidy collection of houses straggling over a considerable 

1 The Liisheis take only one cook, and if it crows an hour before day- 
light, all IS well Cf Shakespear, The iMahei-Kuhx Clcma, p 23 — E P 
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area, and at unequal distances from each other The only 
site that IS definitely set apart by the chief and elders is a 
flat spot m the centre of the village for the tleulia ground, on 
which the village communal sacrifices are performed As 
soon as the houses have all been erected and the village 
established, a sacred tree called bongchhi {Ficus gemculata) 
IS planted The chief’s house is generally more or less m 
the centre of the village and close to the tleulia ground The 
reason for this location is that m case of a raid the centre of 
the village is the safest place, and raiders would be less likely 
to penetrate there and injure or kill the chief or cut down 
or mutilate the sacred bongchhi, either of which events would 
bring grave misfortunes upon the village The villagers 
bemg left without a head would be like sheep without a 
shepherd, while the feUmg of the bongchhi means sickness 
and failure of the crops Chiefs, however, were never 
wittmgly killed by Lakhers m war , it was only if a chief 
was unfortimate enough not to be recogmsed that he ran 
any risk of death. 

None of the villages are now fortified In the old days 
every village had its fort or hu^ to which the people retired 
on news of a raid This fort was built in the middle of the 
village, and consisted of a strong stockade of tree-trunks 
and saplmgs about 10 feet in height. These saplmgs were 
planted m two or three rows, so as to make the fort bullet- 
proof, and the stockade was loopholed to enable the de- 
fenders to fire All roimd the stockade a trench was dug 
and sown with bamboo stakes called seu, and was crossed 
by a drawbridge, which was raised and lowered by cane 
ropes The women and children were placed m the centre, 
while the warriors manned the walls No instance is known 
of a fort ever having been stormed, the Lakhers not bemg 
brave enough to attack a fortified position seriously Some 
distance from the village the jungle was cut at all vulnerable 
pomts to render surprise more difficult, and sentry posts 
were estabhshed on all the paths to give timely warning 
The sentry sat up on a high tree, m the branches of which 
a platform with a shelter was made for him to sit m, and 
his duty was to fire a gun as soon as he viewed the enemy 
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approaching, to warn all the villagers to go into the fort, 
after which he himself made his way there as best he could i 
As a further defence stone traps, called by the Lakhers 
longfa, were built at suitable places on paths approachmg 
the village On the top of a precipitous cliff above the path 
large boulders and stones of all sizes were collected and 
rested against stout bamboo mattmg or boughs, the whole 
bemg kept m position by a cane rope, by cutting which the 
rocks could be precipitated on to the path below Sentries 
were left in charge of the trap, and as soon as the enemy 
were at the right place on the path, the supports were cut 
and the stones rolled down the hillside at a great pace, often 
doing much execution among the attackers These stone 
traps are used by most of the Assam hiU tnbes, and I have 
seen them used in the Mampur hills with considerable effect 
by the Kukis 

The houses are roomy and not uncomfortable The size 
of a house varies accordmg to the social position of its owner 
In the verandah are the trophies of the chase — skulls of 
bison, bears, sambhur, barkmg deer, serow, gural, and wild 
boars — over which the la ceremony has been performed 
The chiefs usually have finer collections of trophies than 
commoners, as aU animals slam by their dependants are 
claimed by the chief as of right, and count as though the chief 
himself had shot them In the Savang chief’s house I found 
a magnificent miihun head, which when measured proved 
larger m some respects than any recorded m Rowland Ward’s 
book I persuaded the chief to sell it to me, and it is now 
in Aijal club This ‘mtJiun was shot below Laki some 
twenty-five years ago by one of the Savang chief’s slaves 
As the present chief is entirely neglecting his collection of 
heads, I was very fortunate to filnd this head before it was 
spoilt. In the old days bison were numerous, and fine 
heads were obtamed , now, however, they are scarce, and 
may not be shot without permission Elephants, too, used 

^ Of John Macrae, “Accomit of the iCookxes or Lunctas,” Asiatic 
Besearches, VII, 1801, p 187 Perhaps the statement “ when day over- 
takes them, they halt and he concealed in a kind of hammock, which they 
fasten among the branches of the loftiest trees ” really refers to these 
sentry posts, — E P 
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to be hunted m the flat lands on the banks of the SuUa river, 
and old skulls and bones are carefully preserved by the family 
of any one fortunate enough to have bagged one This, too, 
however, is a sport of the past, and can only be indulged in 
surreptitiously 

Along the mam beam which runs right across the verandah 
are hung the gongs and powder-flasks owned by the family. 
The gongs, which are made in Burma, are of all sizes, and are 
greatly valued by the Lakhers , they are the favourite 
musical instruments for accompanying dancing and singmg, 
and are also given in part payment of marriage prices The 
powder-flasks are made of mithun's horn, and are ornamented 
with patterns m red and black lacquer and white metal If 
the family owns a va%na^ the ceremomal dao used when 
dancmg the SawlaMa, or a zozi, the ceremomal sword, these, 
too, are hung up with the gongs This array of gongs 
and swords constitutes the only attempt at adornment 
m a Lakher house, the best collection I have seen bemg 
m the house of the chief of Chapi 


Ceremomes Performed when Bu%ld%ng a New House 

When a man is going to build a new house, the first thing 
he does is to take out the anahmang, the sacred vessels used 
for the Khazangpina sacrifice, and hang them up carefully 
m a tree in his garden or outside the village, so as to ensure 
that they shall not be defiled As soon as the anahriang 
have been safely disposed of, the old house is pulled down, 
a hut IS put up to shelter the family while building operations 
are m progress, and work on the new house is started While 
this work IS gomg on and the ariahrmng remain hung up in a 
tree, the house-builder must not go to a wake nor attend a 
funeial, must not eat of any ammal killed by a wild ammal 
nor any food that has rotted. If he does so the anahmang 
which are dedicated to Khazang^a are defiled, which brmgs 
ill luck, and fresh anahrmng will have to be made As soon 
as the new house is fimshed, the family make a ceremomal 
entry. The oldest member leads the way, and, havmg 
climbed up the ladder, he holds out a hoe, which each member 
S' 
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of the family m turn catches hold of, and is thus led into the 
house The iron hoe is symbolical of strength, and the object 
of this ceremony is to ensure, on the prmciples of S3anpathetic 
magic, that the members of the family shall be strong and 
healthy in the new house and that the house itself shall 
endure ' That day a fowl is sacrificed, or, if the householder 
IS a rich man, he may kill pigs or m%ihun and give a feast 
A man who builds a large house and gives a sufficiently 
magmficent feast to the villagers is entitled to wear the 
tail-feathers of a bird called siasi in his hair The s%as% 
bird lives on river banks, but is rare, and I have not been 
able to identify it A m%ihun is killed for the feast A ring 
is made outside the house and strewn thickly with bran, and 
in the evening the young men hold wresthng contests, and 
then go into the house and smg songs and drink In Siaha, 
the day a man enters his new house he cuts shavings off all 
the posts and bamboos and places them together and 
sacrifices a fowl on them This is to make the posts and 
bamboos last The day after the formal entry mto the 
house IS aoh, and no work is done by the family Next day 
the house-builder goes to the river and nets some small fish, 
which he takes home with him together with some pebbles 
from the river-bed. The fish are symbolical of cleanhness 
and health, and the pebbles of strength The fish are cooked 
and eaten, and the pebbles are thrown about inside the 
house agamst the walls, and the house-builder says, ” May 
the posts that I have erected and the walls that I have built 
be as strong as these stones, and may the wmd not blow 
my house away.” After this the ari/ihmm^ are brought 
inside the house and the Khazangpina sacrifice is per- 
formed 

In Savang, on entermg a new house, a pig is sacrificed 
when the moon is wanmg The anahmang and the pig’s 
head are taken mside the house, but no Khazaifigpina is 
performed There is no aoh, but until a new moon has risen 
the house-builder must not eat the meat of an animal killed 
by a wild ammal, nor rotten fish, and must not go to a 
wake 

When a man has built a new house and killed a pig or a 
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miihun for the house-warming ceremony he sometimes asks 
his (mother’s brother) to bless the foundations of the 
house, a ceremony which is called m^tongnai^ which means 
literally “ house-post make firm ” The jgupd has to kill a 
pig of three or four fists and give it with some sahma beer 
to his sister’s son, who, in return, must give his pupa a 
present If the house-builder is a commoner, he gives ten 
rupees or a beerpot {racha) , if a noble, thirty rupees or a 
gong of seven spans , if a chief, forty rupees or a gong of 
eight spans, or even a mithun The partial pana or taboo 
which must be observed during and after the buildmg of a 
new house applies to all the members of the house-builder’s 
family who live in his house 


Details of House 

The details of a Lakher house are shown in the plan on 
page 70 An ordinary house is usually about 16 feet broad 
by 30 feet long, and consists of a front verandah, a mam 
room, a back room, and a closet for relieving nature The 
orientation of a house is of no great importance, but usually 
houses are built so as to face on to the street The first 
thing done is to erect the outei posts, of which in an ordinary 
house there are fifteen The posts, for which the woods 
preferred are as% {Caatanopsis tnbuhides) and patongpa 
{Lagerstroemia flos reginae), are planted at very short 
intervals, and are numerous, considermg the size of the houses, 
as, owing to the frequent hurricanes which visit the Lakher 
country from the middle of April until July, unless the 
houses are strongly built they are liable to be blown away 
As soon as the outer posts angtong have been erected, cross- 
beams of pazo wood {Hibiscus macrophyllus^ Roxb ) or of 
some other straight wood are laid from post to post to support 
the floor, which is generally 4 or 6 feet from the ground 
Notches are made m the posts for the cross-beams hhapia to 
rest on, and they are also tied on tightly with cane Long 
bamboos called cMhr% either rasang {Bambusa Tulda, Boxb.) 
or mhmapa {Dendrocalamus Hooker^ Munro) are laid over 
the cross-beams the whole length of the house, with about 
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4 inclies between each, and are tied on to the cross-beams 
with cane A floor of bamboo matting is then placed over 
the beams The walls, which are also made of bamboo 
matting, are then erected against the posts and tied on to 
them with cane The bamboo used for both floor and walls 
IS ramaw {Melocamm bamhusoides) At the top of each wall 
a long sapling called pala% runs the length of the house It 
IS tied on to the posts, and serves to strengthen the walls 
and also to hold down the roof After this wooden beams 
{jpahong) are run from the top of each post to the top of the 
post opposite and tied on firmly with cane Three higher 
forked posts called aau are then erected in the middle of the 
house, one at each end and one at the centre These are to 
support the ridge-pole (pathlong), which runs along the whole 
length of the house and rests on the forked poles, to which 
it IS attached securely with cane rope From the ridge-pole 
wooden rafters {se%ha), run down to the top of the wall One 
end of each rafter is tied with cane to the ridge-pole and the 
other end to the palm or wall plate Above and across the 
rafters bamboos called aTigveu are run the whole length of 
the house and tied on to the rafters, then above and across 
these bamboos others called h&bpa% are placed parallel to the 
rafters from the ridge-pole to the palai (wall plate) and tied 
on securely at each end The roof, which is then constructed 
on the top of this framework, consists of several layers of 
a pahn called bahro {Calamus erectus), failmg which the 
leaves of the thiahra palm {Borassus flabelhfer) or bamboo 
leaves are used The leaves are protected by a covering of 
stout bamboo matting, which is kept in place by long 
bamboos, called angveu, laid over it and fastened to the 
row of angveu bamboos inside the roof by cane ropes, which 
axe passed inside through the roof It is astomshmg to find 
what secure and water-tight houses can be constructed with 
these simple materials The outer shell of the house is now 
fimshed The kahm%, a wooden ladder made of one log of 
wood with rough steps cut in it, is next set up Three 
hearths have to be made in each house, one in the verandah 
for strangers and for use when a feast is bemg held, one in 
the mam room where aU the household cooking is done, and 
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one in the back room for heatmg purposes only The young 
men and girls gather round this third hearth at night, sing 
songs, make love, and eventually sleep near it The hearths 
are made of soil, which is enclosed in a square made from 
split logs and trampled down till it is quite hard Three 
stones are arranged on the hearth to support the cookmg-pots 
Above the hearth is a rack of bamboo matting called 
on which meat and fish are smoked, and the paddy to be 
husked next mommg is thoroughly dried before poundmg 
On the pachong are also kept fire-wood to dry, cookmg-pots, 
spoons, etc As there is only one cookmg place, meat is 
cooked first, and kept warm by the fire while the nee is 
cooking The use of only three stones on this hearth to 
hold the cookmg-pots is an instance of the conservatism of 
the people , the only reason that they give for not usmg more 
is that they do what their forefathers did before them A 
narrow space is then shut off at the back of the house for 
samtary purposes Unlike the Lusheis, the Lakhers do not 
bother to go outside the village for relievmg nature, but use 
this closet at the back of the house, which makes their 
villages far more msamtary than Lushei villages A parti- 
tion wall IS run three-quarters of the way across the middle 
of the house to shut off the front room from the back room 
In the back wall of the house a window is out This is the 
only window in the house, none bemg cut m the side walls , 
Lakher houses are therefore dark, but as the mat walls and 
floor are very draughty, there is plenty of air The bed, 
which consists of wooden planks m the Savang and Ohapi 
groups and of bamboo mattmg in the other villages, is 
placed m the mam room between the hearth and the wall, 
and agamst the left-hand wall of the mam room as it is 
entered is a shelf for pots and pans A sliding bamboo door 
is then erected The house is now complete, and the family 
take up their abode The average family consists of about 
five persons, though one may find as many as ten persons m 
one house when a son of the house has married and has not 
set up a house of his own As a rule a man sets up a house 
of his own as soon as his first child is born 
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THE LAKHERS 
GMefs House 

The chiefs have much larger houses than the common 
people, and their subjects have to build their houses for 
them. A chief’s house is about 25 feet wide and 100 feet 
long, and is constructed on the same lines as a commoner’s 
house While the floors are of matting, the walls are made 
of wooden planks Chiefs have special doors to their houses 
called pako A round opemng is cut in the planked wall 
and closed by heavy wooden doors, which are hung on 
wooden hmges These doors can be effectively secured 
inside with wooden bolts Commoners are not entitled to 
use these doors. The interior of a chief’s house is the same 
as already described, except that there aie three rooms 
The first and second rooms are partitioned off into separate 
small chambers, each with its own hearth and each occupied 
by a family of the chief’s retainers, who do all their own 
cookmg and eat and sleep apart from the chief’s family 
The chief himself and his family live in the back room A 
chief’s house is further differentiated from a commoner’s by 
having a large courtyard in front of it, which is fenced in 
with a wooden palmg called piah A wooden or bamboo 
platform called aitla runs the whole of one side of the 
courtyard The aitla is used for sitting out and takmg 
the air, and when the chief gives a feast the villagers all 
gather on the aitla to watch the dancing and to drink. 

The diagram which follows shows the position of the 
various fittings of a house. The Lakher names of the 
fittings are also given. 
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1 Angpm 

2 Chhongcha 

3 Valong 

4 Thkikai 

6 Chhongpa- 
dapa 

6 ChaJcangpi 

7 Rakhonq 

8 Betpan 

9 Ti avmg 

patonqna 

10 Angchln 

11 Awhchaii 

12 Songhho 

13 Songlhaz 

14 Thangia 

15 Kahm 

16 Angha 

17 Sakt% 


18 Chmchi 


19 Songphi 

20 Angph% 


Window 

Closet used for relieving nature 

Hearth Lesser hearth near which daughters sleep, and 
also young men if any sleep in the house 
Shelf for pots, plates, etc 
Partition between the two rooms 

Mam hearth used for cooking 

The bed used by the householder, his wife and children 

Earthen pot for storing rice 

The place where the water tubes are kept 

The door on to the verandah 

The hen basket 

Paddy mortar 

Pestle 

Firewood 

Ladder 

Verandah 

A ring of cane about 5 inches m diameter used for resting 
cooking-pots on to prevent the soot on them from 
blackemng the floor 

Bamboo tongs used for makmg up the fire A split bamboo 
about 2 feet long is shaved very thin m the middle and 
bent over carefully mto the shape of a pair of tongs, 
tied with cane and left for a day or two so that it may 
dry into shape As soon as it is dry the cane is cut and 
the tongs are ready for use 

A hollow bamboo tube used instead of bellows for blowmg 
down to make the fire blaze 

Broom made out of a bunch of the flowers of the tall 
pampas grass {TJiysanolaena agrostis, Nees) tied together 
with cane and used for sweepmg the house 


Artides of Household Use. 

Lakhers are not troubled ■with many possessions — ^bamboo 
and cane-baskets, a few earthen'ware plates, gourd spoons, 
and the simplest of •weaving and agrionltural implements 
comprise the whole of their household goods, save for cloths, 
weapons and ornaments The hst below gives the T.fl.Tr>inr 
names of the prmcipal articles of daily use with a brief 
description of each. 


Battarupa 

Bmka% 

Kachu 

Smkhua 

Bara 


A large bamboo basket which is kept either inside the 
house or on the verandali, and is used for storing paddy 
or cotton 

A bamboo basket used for cariymg paddy, and earned by 
the harvesters when gathering the paddy 

A bamboo basket in which paddy or rice is placed ready 
for nse 

A bamboo basket, shaped like a kachu, but smaller, and 
nsed as a spoon to take paddy or rice out of larger 
baskets ^ 

A round bamboo tray used for cleaning and drying rice 
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Sanghri A square bamboo tray used for cleaning rice The nee is 

first winnowed on the &am, and the refuse falls on to 
the aanghrt It is also used for drying tobacco and spices 
Apht A bamboo or cane mat used for drymg paddy and also 

used for sleepmg on 

Viakuanna A sieve used for cleaning rice The fine bran is used as 
pig’s food , the coarse bran is thrown away 
Tldba% A bamboo basket used as a paddy measure both when 

selling and when paymg a chief’s sahwi A tlaha'i is 
commonly known as a hat 

t^awklio A bamboo plate on a bamboo phnth used as a plate for rice 

Dawkia A bamboo basket used by women for carrying wood or 

water tubes 

Lawhu A bamboo basket used by men for carrymg anythmg 

Hrdbeu An open-work bamboo basket used for carrymg large 

articles the same as the Lushei havmrang 
Ohmpa/pa A basket like a lawbu, but smaller, used by men for carrying 

small articles 

Chanongseihna A cane rope used by women as a brow-band when carrying 
Chapawsethna A cane rope used by men as a combined shoulder and 
brow-band when carrying 

Batba A covered basket used for keeping cloths, money and 

valuables, made of either bamboo or cane The baiba 
is much smaller than the Lushei thUl 

Manghhawpa A basket like a dawkia, but hghter, used for carrying things 
by women 

Bongtong A very small basket in which the women keep their thread 

while weavmg 

Fliamw^pawhho This is a roimd, open baslcet about inches high The 
edges of the basket are folded over backwards and con- 
tinued down to the bottom It is used for the rice to be 
eaten by a person performing the Khmangpvna sacrifice, 
and for no other purpose 

Awhbeu A square bamboo basket about feet high used for a hen 

and her brood The basket "has a small wooden or 
bamboo shdmg door, which is closed at mght In the 
morning paddy and rice are dropped outside the door, 
which IS opened to let the hen out In the evening the 
food is placed inside, and when the hen and her brood 
have all gone in, the door is closed The basket is kept 
on the verandah 

Awhchari This is another kind of fowl basket in which the hens that 

have no encumbrances are kept It is made of bamboo, 
and is about 6 feet long and 1 J feet high The basket 
IS round, and rather resembles a bamboo fish-trap, being 
entirely closed at the far end, and havmg a wooden 
slidmg door at the other A long stick is run through 
the whole length of the basket, by which it is hung up 
under the eaves of the house From the door a ladder 
runs to the ground for the fowls to walk up and down 
when they are shut up at dusk and let out in the mornmg 
8akm A wooden trough about 4 feet long, 1 foot wide, and li feet 

deep, which is kept beneath the eaves in the ramy season 
to collect the ram water and save the women from gomg 
to draw water from the sprmg 
Be^ An earthen cooking-pot 

Beikomg , An earthenware saucer used as a plate for cooked vege- 
tables and also as a lid for the 

Tha/ngkcmg . A wooden plate standmg on a pedestal, the plate and 
pedestal bemg cut out of one block of wood 
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of the large bamboo, and a piece of bamboo is left stiokmg 
up on the top for a handle To clean a water-tube, they put 
ui a handful of pebbles and shake them up and down with 
water until they have rubbed the mside of the tube quite 
clean The water is always drawn from a stream or sprmg, 
wells bemg unknown A rough basm is sometimes made 
with stones to allow the water to collect, as durmg the dry 
weather water is scarce m many villages , and this is fenced 
with bamboos to prevent the cattle fouhng the water 
Some villages, notably Savang, which has an abundant 
water supply, run the water through the village m bamboo 
pipes, each house jommg its ovm pipe system on to the 
mam pipe In this way a constant supply of runnmg water 
IS maintained which saves the women many weary journeys 
to the sprmg 

Breakfast over, the work of the day begins The men go 
off to the Dhum or to hunt or fish, accordmg to the season of 
the year The women collect the firewood and draw the 
water If they have nothmg else to do, they weave, but 
when the crops are growing they are fully employed m 
weeding and cleamng the fields, and later on with the harvest 
The men cut the jhums, build and repair the houses, and 
help m all the work gomg on m the fields. They also make 
all the baskets, set traps for birds, beasts and fish, cut the 
paths and keep the surroimdings of the village free from 
jungle Men never weave, make mattmg, nor dye cloth. 
It IS cma for men to weave, and it is believed that a man who 
weaves wiU contract consumption and will be unable to 
shoot game, and that no animals wiU faU mto his traps 
It IS aTut for men to dye cloths. It is not ava for them to 
make pottery, but actually they never do potter’s work. 

In the evenmg the women agam draw water, feed the pigs 
on bran and broken nee, secure them and the fowls for the 
mght, and then prepare the evenmg meal After dusk the 
women spm ; they cannot see to weave, as the only hght m 
a Lakher house is that of the fire People who go visiting 
at night use bamboo torches The young bloods go off 
to the houses of the girls they favour, and it is usual 
for a young man to sleep m the house of the girl he is 
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courting, the Lakhers having no bachelors’ house, like the 
Lusheis The men gather in any house in which beer is 
going, and sing songs and talk On the whole both men 
and women have a pretty full day One often hears it 
said that primitive people are lazy because they do not 
choose to work for money, such statements are genei ally 
qmte erroneous, and, as a matter of fact, though the Lakhers 
are less mdustiious than the Lusheis, if they did not work 
hard they could not get enough food Jh%mi7ig involves 
strenuous labour on the part of both men and women, and 
even when not engaged in agriculture neither men nor women 
aie ever really idle The women devote all their spare time 
to weaving, and the men hunt and fish , not simply for 
amusement, but in order to add to an otherwise meagre and 
unvaried diet It would be hard to find busier people than 
an average village community in the hiUs 


The Lakher methods of agriculture are most primitive. 
The only tools they possess are a small inefiicient hoe, a dao 
and an axe All crops are grown in jhwm The area to be 
used for jhums for the year havmg been selected, the jimgle, 
whether it be bamboos or trees, is all cut down and left to 
dry When thoroughly dry it is set on fire , the fiercer the 
blaze the better, as the fire kills all insects and destroys their 
eggs and renders sterile the seeds of weeds and jungle plants, 
while the wood or bamboo ashes form a valuable manure 
The logs that have not burnt are then cleared to one side 
and used for fencing the field, which is then ready for sowing 
Though this method of cultivation is very wasteful of timber 
and bamboos, it is the only form of cultivation that can be 
followed in this country The hills are too steep and watei 
is too scarce to allow of terraced cultivation. Colonel Lewin 
m one of his books writes about the Lakhers ^ ” I am told 
that they do not cultivate with the dao mjoom fashion, but 
are acquamted with the method of terrace cultivation 
common among the Himalayan tribes , they use a large 


1 T. H Lewm, W%M Ra>ce8 of South-eaet&m Indm, p 282 — El P 
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heavy hoe in breaking up the land for seed ’’ As far as I 
can ascertain, the Lakhers never had any knowledge of 
terraced cultivation and have no large hoes Phayre ^ says 
‘‘ They work with hoes or spades not ploughs,” and makes 
no mention of terraced cultivation, though he says that 
much of their cultivation is in elevated plains and com- 
paratively broad valleys which admit of continued cultiva- 
tion Both these writers must, I think, have been mis- 
informed The fields are only used for one year, as if they 
are cultivated for two years m succession, the bamboos and 
the trees die out and the land is rendered useless for cultiva- 
tion Whenever possible is left for eight or ten years 

before it is used agam, but most villages have msufficient 
land to enable them to leave the fields fallow for so long, 
and have to return to the old jhums after five or six years 
When land is scarce, and sufficiently long intervals of rest 
cannot be arranged, the jungle gradually deteriorates and 
crops follow suit 

In other parts of the Lushai Hills district, where the 
population IS denser, the situation is only saved by the 
eupatorium, which grows very rapidly and can be jhumed 
without detrimental effect every two or three years As 
yet the Lakher villages have plenty of jkum%7ig land, and 
the eupatorium has not appeared There is, mdeed, no need 
for It at present , so long as the bamboos and trees remam 
it IS far better that there should be no eupatorium, as it is 
useless for any other purpose save jhummgy and bamboos 
and trees meet innumerable needs As an alternative to 
thatch grass, which generally appears when land has been 
OYQV-jhumed, eupatorium deserves a hearty welcome, as land 
on which thatch grass has estabhshed itself is quite useless 
for cultivation The cultivating season is spht mto well- 
defined parts, and as the Lakhers depend entirely on their 
crops for a livehhood, it is not surprismg to find that each 
part of the season is marked by rehgious observances and 
sacrifices, intended to ensure the well-bemg of the crops 
The Lakher’s agricultural year begms in December, when 
the chief and elders of the ^age decide what place shall he 
1 Pha-yre, “ Aoooijnt of AraJsaJo,” J AS B ^ 1841, No 117 — E. P. 
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used for the jhums for the ensuing year Having decided 
what slopes are to be out, they inform the villagers, and 
each householder goes out to select his jhum Any villager 
who had had jhums on the slopes selected last time they 
were cut takes his oldjhwn, villagers who have n<&v&r ^jhumed 
these slopes before make their selection from the land left 
over When they annex their jhums^ those persons whose 
fields march together lay down a boundary between their 
respective , they then go together and cut the bamboos 
and trees along the boundary hne as high as they can, 
generally about 5 feet above the ground These bamboo 
and tree stumps are left standmg when the rest of the 
jungle is feUed, and, bemg still green, they do not get de- 
stroyed when the jhum is burnt They serve as boundary 
posts for the rest of the year 

On the day he selects his jkum each man cuts a small 
patch This is done m order that the spirit of the place may 
know which plot each man proposes to cut, and may inform 
him by means of good or bad dreams whether the patch 
selected is favourable ^ If on the mght after he has selected 
his jAum a man dreams of clear water, fish, paddy, cooked 
rice or a human corpse, his dreams have been good, and the 
place selected foi a ;}hum is considered to be favourable , if, 
on the other hand, a man dreams of an animal that has been 
killed by a tiger, a broken dao or axe, a dead domestic ammal, 
dirty water, or of some one stealmg his pigs or fowls, the 
dream is unfavourable, and another site must be chosen 
The place for the jAum having been decided on, the jAum 
IS cut in January or February, and while cutting his ;}Aum 
the Lakher sleeps m the jungle, unless it is so close to the 
village that he can out it from there When the jAums have 
been half cut, the cultivators return to the village, and all 
those who have jhums on the same slope jom together and 
perform the Bialongchhi sacrifice The day after this 
sacrifice is aoh, and no work can be done After the aoh 
they all go back and finish cuttmg the jhums. When the 

J The Garos do the same Of Playfair, The Qaros, p 93 — N E, p 

^ j method for selecting the site of their field house 

Vide Mills, The Ao Nagaa, p 110.— J H H 
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jhums have ail been out, each household subscribes a pot of 
beer, and all those whose jhums are on one slope brmg their 
beer to the house of one of their number for the feast The 
man in whose house the feast is held supplies a pig , there 
IS much dnnkmg of beer and smgmg of songs , the young 
men and girls dance the Pakvjphla dance and generally make 
merry This feast is called KhiMa^ and lasts for two days 
Havmg cut their jhums, the villagers have nothmg more to 
do till the middle of March or the beginnmg of Apnl, when 
the jhums are burnt The day after the ^hums have been 
burnt there is one day’s pana, called Me%sapana, and no one 
does any work The day after the Meisapana, the Lenih- 
mngna sacrifice is performed near the fields, the persons who 
have their fields on the same hill combinmg to perform this 
sacrifice, after which there is an aoh of one day if a fowl was 
sacrificed, and two days if the sacrifice was a pig After 
the aoh a small house m which the workers will live durmg 
the oultivatmg season is built m each jhvm, and they start 
sowing their maize, millet, cucumbers, pumpkins, and other 
vegetables, and then, after the full moon of the month of 
Pachaw, towards the end of April, they sow their paddy, the 
ground being scratched with a hoe and about ten seeds 
bemg dropped mto each scratch The seeds are left un- 
covered, as the heavy ram soon washes the earth over them 
After the full moon of Pachaw is the most favourable time 
for sowmg paddy, as at that time birds and rats do httle 
damage to the seed, whereas if the seed is sown m the 
month of Patong a great deal of it is eaten by these pests 
When the paddy is all sown, the Sach^pachhua sacrifice is 
performed by the owner of each ghim near his jhum house. 
The day on which this sacrifice is performed is pava, and 
no work may be done. In some of the villages they pull 
up the weeds for the first time when sowmg the seed, but 
the Zeuhnang and Sabeu have not adopted this practice 
The crops have to be weeded two or three tunes durmg the 
rains. The number of weedmgs required depends on whether 
the jhums have burnt well or not If the jhums have burnt 
fiercely, most of the seeds of the weeds will have been 
destroyed, and there wiU be only a poor crop of weeds. If, 
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however, the jhwns have burnt badly, owing to untimely 
rams, jungle growths spring up in mynads, and weeding will 
be a very strenuous job 

As soon as the paddy has aU germinated, the first weedmg 
IS done, and from this time till the weeding is fimshed the 
people hve m their jhum houses, leavmg only the old and 
those who are unable to work m the viUage The first 
weeding is called Mawkevpa, and as soon as this weeding is 
finished the ChvtMa sacrifice is performed, after which there 
IS an adh of two or three days Then at the end of July or 
the beginning of August comes the second weedmg, called 
Lmchapa By this time the millet and the maize are gettmg 
ripe, and while the second weeding is m progress the millet 
and the maize have also to be harvested This is probably 
the busiest time of the year The third weeding of the ^fhums 
takes place in September, and is called Hrohra^a During 
this weedmg the Sahrisa sacrifice is performed. 

In October the tobacco and spices are gathered and laid 
out m the sun to dry From the end of October the villagers 
begm to harvest the paddy The paddy is pulled up by the 
roots, not cut with a sickle, and is tied up in sheaves and left 
for two 01 three days to dry. Work goes on all day, and often 
at mght also by torohhght, and they generally fimsh pulling 
up the paddy by about the middle of November. The pullmg 
up of the paddy is called sapha When this has been 
fimshed, they make a threshmg-floor {chapu) near the jhum 
house, and as soon as it is ready, the cultivator personally 
goes round the field with a small basket and collects a httle 
of each kmd of paddy that is growmg m the field , a httlo 
maize is added, and the gram is placed on a tray in a comer 
of the threshmg-floor The owner of the field then performs 
the LeuJmathavmi sacrifice by kilhng a red or black hen over 
the tray which holds the paddy, the hen’s blood bemg allowed 
to mop on the paddy The sacnflce is to the spints of the 
paddy and maize, to whom the sacrificer mtones a chant 
A^r the sacrifice, the cultivator and his family return to 
the field, gather one or two large basketfuls of paddy, and 
deposit the gram on the threshmg-floor After this they 
stop work, and cook and eat the fowl. From the next 
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mommg the harvest begins m earnest The actual gathering 
of the paddy is called sachakm, which means “ the beatmg 
of the paddy ” The harvesters go round with a basket, 
which they place at the foot of each sheaf Each of them 
has a small stick in his hand , he takes a bunch of ears m 
his left hand, and hits them with the stick till they have aU 
fallen into the basket One of the men carries round a large 
basket to each harvester m turn, collects what they have 
gathered and deposits it on the threshing-floor. Heat 
mommg they contmue to collect the paddy, and if after they 
have been gathermg the paddy for a day or two the crop 
does not come up to expectations, another fowl or a mole 
IS sacrificed, after which there is one day’s aoh, and then 
they contmue gathermg m the paddy till it has all been 
collected When the paddy has aU been gathered m, and 
placed on the threshmg-floor, the ears of paddy are trampled 
on till the empty husks and straw refuse have been separated 
from the true gram The gram is then cleaned agam on 
bamboo trays before bemg placed m the granary Another 
method of cleamng the paddy is called sahrmVm, which 
means hterally “ paddy wmnow high ” A platform about 
10 feet high, with a bamboo fl.oor, is erected over the thresh- 
mg-ground The middle of the floor is cut out so as to leave 
a hole about 3 feet sq^uare, which is covered with a bamboo 
sieve When a basket of paddy is ready to be wmnowed 
it is handed up on to the platform and poured on to the sieve, 
where it is trampled on and worked with the hands till it 
falls through on to the threshing-floor below The good 
gram, bemg heavy, falls straight down on to the heap below, 
and the empty husks are blown away by the wmd On a 
stfll day men stand below with bamboo trays and fan away 
the husks When all the paddy has been collected, a 
granary {sawva) is built about half-way between the jhmn 
and the village The paddy is earned up and stored m the 
granary, and when all the paddy has been stored saidy a 
sacrifice called Sikiaa is performed For this sacrifice a 
white cock is killed near the jhwm house All the villagers 
do this sacrifice on the same day, the object bemg to ensure 
that the cultivator’s soul shall return with hun to his house, 
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and shall not remain near the ^Ivums On the day when the 
8%h%sa sacrifice is performed they all go back to their houses 
in the village, and the next day is adh, and no work of any 
sort must be done About a month later the Scmva Awth% 
sacrifice is performed in the granary to the soul of the rice 
The harvest is not finally gathered m till between the end 
of December and the middle of January, earlier if the 
weather is favourable, and later if it rams durmg the harvest 
The Lakhers therefore are more or less busy the whole year 
round with agriculture October and February are about 
the slackest times On the whole, save for the Tlongsais, 
who are idle and make very small jAwms, they are industrious 
cultivators, the villages in the newly administered area being 
especially so The Savang people always seem to have 
excellent crops, and make larger fields than those villages 
which have been under British rule for years The chiefs 
set an example to their people by mokmjgjhums and working 
themselves, unhke the Lushei chiefs, who never do any 
work, and live on the tribute paid them by their villagers. 
The Savang chief and his family are reputed to be the most 
hard-working people in the village They spend the rains 
in their jhum house, like any ordmary ^lager, and their 
out-turn of paddy is always one of the highest m the village 
The Lakher method of harvestmg is clumsy and laborious , 
the paddy stands late m the fields, a prey to birds and rats 
It would save the Lakher a lot of time and trouble if he cut 
the paddy, as the Lusheis do, instead of first pullmg up the 
plant by the roots, and then beatmg the gram off the plants , 
but he IS very conservative, and prefers his old ways to new- 
fangled methods A few villages are adoptmg the Lushei 
method, but all the villages in the Savang and Chapi groups 
and several others follow the old way The mam crop is 
rice, of which there are many varieties , both white and red 
are grown, but the former is preferred The varieties known 
by the Lusheis as buhpm and honglong are the commonest 
Cotton is grown with the rice for domestic use, but now that 
they are begi nn i ng to find that cotton has a ready sale, 
separate cotton-fields are sometimes planted In among 
the rice they also grow millet, pump]ms, cucumbers and 
a 
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other vegetables Each house always has a patch of maize 
and also patches of tobacco and indigo^ the latter being used 
for dyemg the cloths Potatoes have been introduced, and 
one or two villages are growing them successfully Sesamum 
IS grown in patches for sale to the Arakanese One of the 
greatest troubles the Lakher has, is in preventmg wild 
ammals from destroying his crops, the worst offenders being 
bears and wild pig, who do far more damage than the deer 
To drive these raiders away from the fields the Lakher rigs 
up a contrivance called m%neu A long cane is run from the 
jhum house to the far end of the where a forked stick 
is planted in the ground A bamboo is split three-quarters 
of the way down, but the halves are not separated The 
lower half of the bamboo is attached to the forked stick, the 
upper half is tied to the cane rope, and its base is fixed into 
the ground with a bamboo peg The cultivator sits m his 
jTmm house comfortably and pulls the strmg, thereby 
clapping the two halves of bamboo together This makes 
a horrible dm, and frightens away the raiders 

Another contrivance for frightening away wild animals is 
called tekaleu, in imitation of the sounds emitted from it 
A tekaleu is a wooden gong which is played on with two 
sticks It IS made out of a log of wood about 2 feet long, 
which is hollowed out in the shape of a trough The sticks 
are also of wood, and about feet in length. Every jhum 
house IS provided with a teJcaleu, which is played on day and 
night to frighten away marauders from the crops When in 
use the tekaleu is laid on one side on the floor and the upper 
side is beaten with the wooden sticks, one held in each hand.^ 

Food. 

The Lakhers usually have three meals a day — a breakfast 
first thing m the mommg, a lunch at noon, and an evenmg 
meal about sundown When working in the fields or on a 
journey they carry cooked rice wrapped up in plantain 

1 A similar instrument, a wooden gong, that is — has no membrane — ^is 
used by the Kachha Nagas, who make it with a solid partition across the 
middle It IS to be associated with the canoe drum ” used by the l^aga 
tribes of the north and east and elsewhere, mde my note at p 77, of Mills, 
TU Ao Nagaa — J H EC. 
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leaves for their midday meal The staple food is rice, 
served up with a rehsh of chilis and vegetables Pumpkms, 
cucumbers, yams, arum roots and various kmds of vegetables 
are grown in the jhums, and these are supplemented by 
jungle vegetables, such as bamboo shoots, the young spikes 
of various kmds of palm, and fungi of different species. 
Many of these jungle vegetables are very palatable The 
sap in the crown of the sago palm tastes very like globe 
artichoke , bamboo shoots served with bacon are delicious, 
some species of bamboo having a more delicate flavour than 
others , some of the most poisonous-lookmg fungi are 
excellent eatmg, but it is best to leave the choosing of them 
to a rehable person Well do I remember the occasion 
when four of my servants, foreigners to these hills, lay 
vomiting on the ground from the effect of partakmg of fungi 
without expert advice 

The rice is cooked m one pot and the vegetables are cooked 
separately If the vegetables available are of lands which 
are supposed to clash when cooked together, each kind of 
vegetable must be cooked in a separate pot No fat or 
grease of any kind is used for cooking— nothing but watei, 
and the Lakheis certainly feed less well than the Lusheis, who 
cook with oil or fat Lakhers are very fond of meat, but 
unless the man of the house has been successful in hunting, 
or a sacrifice has given an excuse for killing a fowl or a pig, 
or there is some guest to be honoured, meat is not usually 
obtamable They eat practically any kmd of meat, from a 
rat to an elephant, and are not particular as to its freshness 
Bear’s meat is a favourite dish Nothing is ever left uneaten 
of bear, everythmg is devoured, down to the last little bit 
of skm All kmds of birds are eaten, and they are very 
fond of fish, which they trap and poison in all the streams, 
fresh-water crabs and mussels are eagerly sought, and there 
are very few creatures that walk, fly or swim that come 
amiss Certain kinds of snake are also highly esteemed 
Elymg white ants called phtpahnpa are lightly roasted and 
eaten with zest Women do not eat dog or goat The dog 
they despise, regardmg it as the lowest of all ammals, and 
so refuse to eat it The goat they do not eat, as it is never 
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used for the Khazang^vm or ZangAa saonfloes, and so the 
women regard it as of little account, and though it is not 
ana^ it is very shameful for a woman to eat either of these 
animals The men, however, have no scruples of this sort, 
and eat both dog and goat, the dog bemg a very favourite 
dish Neither men nor women eat horses, tigers, leopards, 
or cats Horse-flesh is never eaten, as the horse carries men 
on its back, and is consequently a valued and respected 
animal, which no one would like to eat Tigers and leopards 
are not eaten because they live on prey, and are also be- 
hoved to be distantly akm to men and to have a saw Oats 
are not eaten, as they are also beasts of prey and their flesh 
smeUs bad 

As soon as the rice is cooked, the woman of the house 
throws it out on to a plate and one of the men takes the 
rehsh out of the pot m which it has been cooking with a 
gourd spoon and places it on another plate A little salt is 
added, and then the family gathers round the plates and 
has its meal When salt is not available the water m which 
the nee and vegetables are to be cooked is first stramed 
through wood ashes, and thereby acquires a salty taste, 
which it imparts to the food Cold water is never drunk 
at meals, but the food is washed down with the water m 
which the vegetables have been cooked ^ When a family 
is having its meal the door is usually closed, and if a visitor 
comes while people are at a meal it is etiquette for him to 
go away and return later, even if pressed to stay, as it is 
bad manners to mterrupt people at their food If a child 
wanders mto a house while a meal is m progress a httle rice 
IS put mto his right hand and a httle meat mto his left and 
he IS sent away It is considered the height of stmgmess and 
bad manners to send a child away from a meal without 
giving him something to eat. At the end of a meal anjdhmg 
left over is put back mto the cookmg-pot for use at the next 
meal 

When a feast is bemg held, the unmarried men and girls 
sit next to each other, a man to each girl. On these occa- 
sions neither men nor girls must feed themselves with their 

^ Lusheis also follow this practice, but luany are giving it up — "N E. P 
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OTvn hands The girls must put the food into the men’s 
mouths and the men mto the girls’ It is considered dis- 
graceful for unmarried persons to take their food themselves 
in puhhc , if they did so they say that they would feel shame 

Another ounoua custom is that before eating pork many 
Lakhers pmch off a little bit of meat and say a grace, “ Cham- 
thawa Clicibav3tha%sa" which means roughly, “ I will eat as 
much of you as I can, I will swallow as much of you as I 
can ” The hit of meat is then rubbed on the speaker’s 
navel and thrown away, after which he does justice to the 
pork It is said that no one who rubs his navel with a bit 
of meat before starting to eat ever suffers from the effects 
of over-eatmg 

Lakhers wash their hands after a meal, but do not bother 
to do so before sittmg down to eat 


The Butchear's Art 

To prepare a pig for eatmg requires four men The meat 
IS always cut up m the same way When a pig is killed, its 
stomach and mtestmes are removed, and its blood is baled 
up with the hands mto a cookmg-pot The next is 
to enlarge the pig’s anus so as to allow of the passage of a 
seven-foot pole, which is run through the anus and out at 
the mouth A man takes hold of this pole at each end, and 
they singe the pig thoroughly over the fire When the bnstles 
have all been burnt off, the carcase is washed m water and 
scraped with a dao, after which it is placed on the verandah 
and cut up As a start the head is chopped off, and then 
the four legs The head is cooked whole, the legs are out 
up mto squares of meat the size of a match box After this 
the stomach and mtestmes, which were removed first of all, 
are cleaned, one man holdmg them up while another pours 
water over them The blood which was set aside m a 
cookmg-pot IS poured mto the mtestme, which is tied up at 
each end with bark rope from the ^pazo tree {Hitytscus mctcro- 
phyllus, Eioxb ) to prevent the blood escaping The stomach, 
mtestmes, heart, lungs and the meat cut off the body axe 
placed m large iron or earthenware pots and stewed for 
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about four hours When it is all cooked, the squares of 
meat cut off the legs and body are taken out separately and 
put on to plates, the intestine is cut into strips about an 
inch long, and the heart, the lungs and stomach are out into 
squares the size of a match box These tasty bits are then 
mixed up with the other moat and eaten with salt 

With game the procedure is a little different, the ammal 
being skinned and cut up on the spot where it was shot 
The skinning does not take more than half an hour The 
ammaFs head is next cut off and then its legs The stomach 
and mtestmes are removed and cleaned After this the 
neck, the loms, the spleen, the liver, and the chest are 
removed from the body Next the spine is split down the 
middle and removed with the iibs attached This is again 
divided into shares, consistmg of three ribs and a piece of 
spme Before anythmg else is done the shares that must 
be paid to the chief and certam of the shooter’s relations are 
set aside The rest of the meat is divided up among the 
people who were out hunting The eldest man present receives 
a fore-leg or, it the man who shot the animal is a 1cue%, who 
has no game due to pay to the chief, a hind leg Each man 
then goes off with his share of the meat, which is cooked as 
already described Part of the meat is always dried, which 
takes three days or more, accordmg to the size of the fire 
When thoroughly dry it is taken off the skewers and placed 
in an open basket, which is kept above the hearth, so that 
the smoke may contmue to reach it and keep it m good 
condition 

Birds are first singed in the fire and washed The entrails 
are removed at one end and thrown away, except the 
gizzard, which is kept and eaten At the other end the crop 
IS removed and thrown away The whole bird is then 
boiled with the gizzard Three or four hours are taken to 
make an old rooster edible When ready the bird is taken 
out and broken up with the hands The meat is set out on 
a plate and salt is added The water m which the bird was 
cooked IS kept for drmkmg 

Pish are generally gutted before bemg cooked, but certam 
fish which are regarded as clean feeders are eaten guts and 
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all Small fish are cooked whole Large fish are out up 
into four-inch slices and then cooked 


Drink 

The Lakher drmk is a nee beer called sahna It was first 
discoveied by a girl who was unhappily married, and the 
story of its discovery is as follows Once upon a time a girl 
had been married agamst her will to a man she loathed 
She wanted to divorce her husband, but her parents would 
not let her do so, as they did not wish to have to refund the 
price they had received for her In despair the girl decided 
to try to poison her husband She collected some python’s 
excrement, boiled up some rice, mixed the python’s dung with 
it and left the mixture to stand After three days, the girl, 
findmg that the mixture had a very pungent smell, thought 
that it would do to poison her husband, and gave him some 
to eat Having eaten of this mixture, the man got very 
drunk and fell unconscious, and his wife thought that she 
had accomphshed her desire Next morning, however, the 
man recovered, and, having found the effects of the mixture 
his wife had given him very pleasant, he made her go on 
makmg it, and mtroduced it to all his friends This was the 
origin of sahma, which plays so large a part m all village 
feasts and merrym akin g 

There are three kmds of nee beer — 

(1) Sahmapi — ^To make this, rice is boiled and placed in 
a large earthenware pot, yeast made out of rice flour is 
added, and it is left till it ferments, which takes from one 
to four days, according to the time of year When the rice 
IS sweet to the taste, paddy husks are added and the mixture 
IS kept m the beer pot, water not bemg added until the beer 
IS wanted to drink 

(2) Sahmahei — ^This is made in the same way as sahmapi^ 
but no husks are added The fermented rice is eaten, or, if 
preferred, water is added to make beer 

(3) Zuri ^This is spirit which is distilled either from 
scilmopi or from sahmdh&i to which water has been added 
The sahmot is first prepared and placed m an ordinary 
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cookmg-pot On the top of this pot is placed another pot 
with a hole in the bottom, mside which is a smaller pot or a 
saucer, and on the top of this again is placed an iron pot full 
of cold water A fire is lit beneath the pot oontammg the 
sahmay and when the sahma boils its vapour goes up through 
the hole in the bottom of the second pot, strikes the iron pot 
containing water, liquifies, and falls into the saucer below 
in the form of spirit In about two hours three beer bottles 
of spirit can be made out of six seers of sahma Not a great 
deal of this spint is made, its use bemg confined to marriages 
and big feasts Sahma is never taken at meal-times Par- 
takmg as it does of the nature of both food and drmk, it is 
treated with respect, and not as a mere adjunct of a meal 
The chief occasions for 5a^.ma-drmkmg are weddings, wakes, 
the la ceremony after a head has been taken or a wild ammal 
has been shot, and the formal entry into a new house It is 
impossible, however, to enumerate the events which call for 
sahmiy as it is used for every kind of celebration, and if a 
man wants to entertain his friends quietly, he asks them round 
to drink beer The sahma has to be prepared some time 
before it is drunk, and invitations are generally sent round 
the day before On the mornmg of the feast young men are 
called m to add the water and prepare the ^aAma-pots and 
drmkmg-vessels, and when all is ready the people who were 
mvited the day before are agam summoned to come and 
drink, and the prooeedmgs begm Every one sits down and 
begms to talk If the beer is to be drunk direct from the 
pot, one of the elders takes the first drink, and the chief 
takes the second drink from that pot, the reason for this 
bemg that the beer that comes out with the first suckmg is 
less sweet than that which comes later If beer is bemg 
handed round in cups, the chief and elders are served first 
In either case, after the chief and elders, the old men and 
women are served next, the younger and less important 
people bemg served last About noon the host calls m as 
many young men and girls as are available, gives them sahma 
and gets them to smg, and smgmg and story-teUmg go on 
till the sahma is finished At least seven pots of sahma are 
required for a feast of this sort. Sahma is drunk through 
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reeds called patho, made out of thin shoots of rangia {Oepha- 
hstachyum capitatum) or of ramaw {Mehcanna bambusoides), 
two common kmds of bamboo The etiquette of drinking is 
curious* The beer pot is filled up to the brim, and a small 
stick is placed m the middle of the pot with its top about 
half an mch from the brim The man who is going to drmk 
sits down and sucks up beer through his reed, and when the 
top of the stick appears above the beer he must stop 1 The 
pot IS then agam fiUed up with water, and another man has 
his turn It is very shameful for a man to contmue drmkmg 
when the top of the stick has appeared above the beer 
Nowadays, instead of drinking direct out of the sahma-poti 
Lakhers are takmg to drawmg the beer off into another 
vessel by means of a syphon with a joint called pakong made 
out of brass {cf Eig 3, p 43) or wood The longer leg of 
the syphon stands in the beer pot and the shorter leg pro- 
trades over another vessel A man sucks at this end until 
the beer begins to flow When the second vessel is full, the 
beer is distributed round in cups The syphon jomts are 
made by Lusheis or Ohms The Lakhers themselves have 
not yet acquired the art They are ornamented with figures 
of men, birds and ammals, and are made by the cire perdue 
process 

Drmkmg-cups made out of the horns of the rmthun 
{Bos frordahs) are owned by chiefs and nobles , ordinary 
people use bamboo cups Zun or spirit is handed round in 
tots, in small bamboo cups like liqueur glasses made for the 
purpose No Lakher ever attends a sahma feast without a 
formal mvitation Gin-crawlmg by fellow-villagers is con- 
sidered the worst of form, but if a stranger comes m he must 
be offered a dnnk Any one failing m this duty of hospitahty 
would be considered an absolute churl Lakhers never buy 
sahma for each other m the way the Lushei do If a 
Lushei arrives at a house when drmkmg is gomg on he sits 
down and takes part, and in his turn is expected to send out 
and buy a pot of zu for the company to consume This 
treatmg is unknown to the Lakhers, whose drmkmg is all 

Thado Kukis, wide my footnote on Shaw, Notes on the 
Thadou Kuhu, p 93 — J H H 
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done on invitation only, and any one thrusting himself into 
a saJima party without an invitation is regarded with extreme 
disfavour 

Though people become very drrcnk at these feasts, not 
much damage is done The Lakhers, it is true, are not such 
gentlemanly drinkers as the Lusheis, but it is seldom that 
the serious brawls, often resultmg in one of the drinl?:ers 
being injuied or even killed, which are so common iii Chm 
villages, occur at a Lakher drinking bout 

Tobacco 

All Lakhers are smokers, both men and women The 
tobacco IS grown m small patches in the jhum wherever the 
fire has been fiercest, as tobacco is said to prefer ground that 
has been well burnt When the plants are knee high, the 
leaves are stiipped and withered for a day on the verandah 
of the jhum house or in the village After withermg, the 
leaves are trampled with the feet on the verandah to crush 
out the ]uice When thoroughly crushed the pulp is placed 
on a tray or a piece of matting and dried in the sun for two 
days When the tobacco is sufficiently dry it is placed in a 
basket and stored on the shelf above the hearth, so that it 
may be kept perfectly dry The tobacco is not unpleasant 
to smoke, but its smell is repulsive to any one not smokmg 
It IS strong, and resembles the coarser kmds of South African 
tobacco 

A man’s pipe is called ongmabe% {cf Fig 3, p 91) 
The bowl is made out of rasang bamboo {Bambusa Tulda) 
two years old A section of bamboo is out on each side of 
the joint so as to leave mches of bamboo below and 1 mch 
above the jomt This small section is then turned upside 
down — ^that is, in the reverse way to that in which it is found 
in a growmg bamboo A small hole is made in the middle 
of the jomt, and the 1-inoh length is covered m with a piece 
of gourd out so as to fit the aperture exactly A hole to take 
the mouthpiece is then made exactly at the bud on the knot. 
The mouthpiece is made of a thm piece of mrmw bamboo 
(Mdocanna hamhusoides) The whole pipe is then mches 
high The tobacco is placed in the upper part of the bowl, 
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the smoke passes through the hole in the knot mto the 
chamber enclosed with the gourd and thence through the 
mouthpiece into the smoker’s mouth 
A woman’s pipe is called haro (Fig 5 p 91), It consists 
of three parts a clay bowl called harolu, a mootme-water 
receptacle called harocho, and a stopper called haroUa^ which 
closes the nicotine-water receptacle and connects it with the 
bowl and also connects the bowl to the mouthpiece In 
makmg a pipe, the stopper (karoha) is always made first 
It consists of a piece cut out of the base of the ramaw bamboo 
[Mehcanna hambusoides), with a bent piece of the root still 
adhering to it This is cut mto shape so as to fit the water 
receptacle, which is a section of hollow bamboo The stopper 
IS then pierced through the centre so as to allow the passage of 
a thin bamboo tube to jom the clay bowl above to the water 
chamber below Another hole is made from a pomt near 
the junction of the protrudmg root and the mam piece of 
bamboo which forms the stopper to lead mto the water 
chamber through the top of the stopper The mouthpiece, 
which IS also a piece of narrow bamboo tubmg, fits into this 
hole. Tied to the mouthpiece with string is a short piece 
of iron the size of a long nail, called thlafhlua, used to stir 
the tobacco, to make the pipe draw better 
Metal mouthpieces made by the Lusheis (Fig 12, p. 43) are 
sometimes used, but the genmne Lakher mouthpiece is of 
bamboo 

The water receptacle (karocho) is made of a section 3 mches 
long of the same bamboo {Melocanrui bambwoides), which 
should be cut from a bamboo of two-years’ growth 
The outside of this chamber is ornamented with patterns 
scratched on it with a needle 
The last thmg to be fitted on is the clay bowl to hold the 
tobacco These bowls are made by women m the village 
They are inches high and about 1 J inches in diameter 
The water receptacle is filled with water The stopper 
with mouthpiece attached is fitted into it, the clay bowl is 
fixed above the stopper, and the pipe is ready to smoke 
The smoke passes from the clay bowl to the water chamber, 
through the water and thence up through the mouthpiece 
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iilto the smoker^s mouth The water thus becomes impreg- 
nated with nicotme, and when the pipe has been smoked for 
about an hour is poured out through the mouthpiece of the 
pipe into a mcotme-water flask for further use 

Cigarettes are only just beginning to come m, as the 
people have no money to buy them, A horrid habit ac- 
quired from the Lusheis of rolling home-grown tobacco m 
old pieces of newspaper or brown paper to make cigarettes 
IS also spreadmg among the younger people 
Men and women alike sip mcotme water A family 
generally owns three mcotme-water flasks (Fig, 2, p 91), one 
earned by the husband, one by the wife, and a spare one kept 
in the house No grown man or woman ever goes without a 
flask Sips of mcotme water are taken at frequent mtervals, 
the water being retained m the mouth for about ten minutes 
and then spat out Niootme water has an appalling smell, 
but Lakhers are very fond of it, and claim that it enables 
them to endure for a long time without food If a man is 
going on a journey, his womenkmd have to prepare enough 
mcotme water to last him till his return i When I took a 
party of Lakher chiefs into Aijal I had to arrange for supphes 
of mcotme water for them from the villages along the road, as 
they were qmte miserable without it Boys generally start 
the habit when about nme years old, and when a young man 
IS courting a girl he expects her to keep him supphed with 
mcotme water, and the girls must supply mcotme water to 
the young men who sleep in their house Nicotme water 
must always be offered to visitors, and it is very rude to 
omit this attention The habit, though xmpleasant, does 
not seem to be harmful, and has none of the bad effects of 
addiction to opium or ganja, both of which are unknown to 
the Lakhers Colonel Lewm states that mcotme water is 
believed to preserve the teeth and gums 2 

Trade 

The trade done by the Lakhers is negligible , they have 
little to sell, and money is scarce The chief means they 

^1 Ao i^n^make their own nicotme water Of Mills, The Ao Nagas, 

® Of Lewm, WM Races of Simth-eaat&m Indm, p 284— N B P 
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have of making money is by the sale of nee to Government 
for the rations of the men at the Tuipang outpost and the 
sale of cotton and sesamum seed to Arakanese traders 
who come up the Kolodyne m boats The young men 
earn a few rupees m the cold weather by carrymg goods 
for Lungleh shopkeepers between Lungleh and Demagm 
When they have earned enough they buy salt and brass or 
copper cooking-pots and carry them back to their villages 
The salt is for home consumption, but most of the cookmg- 
pots are resold at a profit to the Chins across the Kolod3me 
There are no shops, and the people manage very well with- 
out them, as their needs are so few Marnage prices are paid 
in kind They grow all then food and make all then own 
clothes, so they have very little need for money In tune, 
no doubt, trade wiU develop, as the Kolodyne offers an easy 
way of transport to Arakan, and if fruit-growmg is en- 
couraged the Lakhers should be able to carry on a really 
profitable trade in oranges, limes, coffee, tea, ground-nuts 
and potatoes, all of which can be grown easily Apples and 
pears should also do well m the high country The develop- 
ment of agriculture in this way can do nothmg but good, as 
it m no way interferes with the traditional life of the people 
and, while raismg their standard of hvmg, does not have the 
baneful effects which so often follow on a development of 
education on the standard lines If more money were spent 
on improving agriculture in the hills, and less on education, 
it would be greatly to the benefit of the hill peoples 

Gloth-mahng. 

The Lakhers still make practically all their own clothes 
The cotton is grown m the jhums, the seed bemg sown in 
May and the flowers plucked in December As soon as it 
has heen gathered the cotton is spread m the sun to dry for 
three or four days, as unless it is quite dry it is very difficult 
to separate the seeds from the flower The cotton is next 
cleaned in a wooden gm called lari, rather like a small 
mangle, with two rollers geared to revolve m opposite 
directions The cotton passes through the roller, and the 
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seed, being unable to pass through the roller, is left behind 
These cotton gins are made by the Lakhers, the frame out 
of aveu wood {OmehTia arborea, Roxb ) and the geared rollers 
out of asi {Gastanopsis tr%bulo%des)y a kind of chestnut with 
hard wood The gm is similar to the Lushei gm, except 
that the base and frame of the Lushei gm are out out of a 
sohd piece of wood, while m the Lakher gm the base and the 
uprights are made separately and the latter are dove-tailed 
into the base (c/ Fig 4, p 91) Haymg been separated 
from the seed, the cotton is teased with a bamboo bow 
{laJcah) to make it soft and fluffy This bow consists of a 
stave of rasang bamboo {Bambusa Tulda) with a wide base 
and a narrow top The strmg is made of cane (an) {Calamus 
ereotus, Roxb ) The string is first tied to the base and then 
to the top of the stave, the space between the strmg and the 
stave being le§s at the bottom than at the top. The cotton 
IS placed on the ground , the bow is held in the operator’s 
right hand, and the strmg is flicked on to the cotton with a 
piece of bamboo held in her left hand As it is teased the 
cotton becomes downy, and the heap mcreases m size till 
it IS about five times the size of the original The cotton is 
now clean, all dirt and debris adhermg to it which had not 
been letamed by the mangle being removed in the course 
of the teasing 

The next process is to roll the cotton, which is placed on 
a smooth plank and rolled with a piece of the stem of a tall 
grass called aifigphi {TTiysanolama agroshs^ Nees), about 
1 foot long and the breadth of a pencil The cotton rolls 
itself round the stick, and when the stick is covered with 
cotton it IS pulled out The cotton rolls are about 8 mches 
long, and are ready for spinnmg into thread on the spinning- 
wheel {raha) (Fig 2, p 96 ) 

The spmmng-wheel {raha) is made from wood and cane, 
the actual spindle {rahathua) being made of iron The stand 
supportmg the uprights through which the axle of the wheel 
revolves is made of aveu wood {Qmehna arborea^ Roxb,), 
about 3 mches thick, to give it weight, and is formed in the 
shape of the letter T The cross of the T is about 12 inches 
long, and is dovetailed mto the stem, which is about 15 
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inches long Holes are bored at both ends of the top of 
the cross-piece to take the uprights which hold the axle 
These are strong pieces of aveu wood {Omdina arborea, 
Roxb ) tapering at both ends and about 2 feet high A 
little above the middle of each upright a hole is bored to 
hold the ends of the axle, to which a handle to turn the wheel 
is attached The axle is made of sasm wood (Caryota wrens) 
The arm of the handle is formed from a flat piece of wood, 
about 2 mches long by 1 inch wide, with a hole bored at 
both ends One end of the axle protrudes through one 
hole, while m the other is placed a small bamboo handle 
The complete length of the axle is about 18 mches It is 
pomted at both ends so as to fit mto the holes m the uprights, 
and it IS thicker m the middle than at the ends, so as to keep 
the two sets of spokes apart At the further end of the 
stand formmg the base of the machme is placed a three- 
pronged support, which holds the spmdle m position This 
support IS made out of a small piece of forked wood con- 
sistmg of a stalk with three prongs growmg out of it, gener- 
ally from a tree called lak% {Calltcarpa arborea, Roxb ), which 
forks freely Holes are pierced m the two outer prongs 
about 1 mch below the top Through these holes thm cane 
loops are fixed withm which the spmdle revolves The 
function of the middle prong is to keep the two circles of 
the thread belt apart The spokes for each side of the 
wheel are made from four pieces of aveu wood {Omdvna 
arborea, Roxb ) about 10 mches long and 1 lup.h broad, 
tapermg and grooved at both ends The four spokes form- 
ing each side of the wheel are crossed exactly in the middle, 
and a hole is bored through them to admit the thm ends of 
the axle, the spokes bemg thus held m place between the 
upnght and the thickened centre of the axle The spokes 
on either side of the wheel are not opposite each other, but 
are placed alternately, and narrow slats of spht cane are 
tied mto grooves at the end of the spokes and stretched 
across diagonally to the spokes on the other side, thus 
formmg a tyre The outer edges of this tyiQ are made of 
spht canes circled round each side just inside the spokes, 
and tied over the cross canes at each spoke. Over this 
H 
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tyre the belt revolves. The belt is made of two bands of 
thick thread, which encircle both the wheel and the spindle, 
and run one on each side of the centre prong of the support 
To keep the spmning-wheel firmly on the groimd, a stone 
is generally placed on the stand when it is being worked , 
it can also be held down by the foot 

The cotton wool ready to be spun is about 8 mches long 
and 1 inch m diameter, and exactly resembles a thm roU of 
ordmary cotton wood The spinner holds the handle of the 
wheel m her nght hand and wmds by tummg the handle 
away from her In her left hand she holds the roll of cotton 
wool To engage the cotton on the spmdle one end of the 
roll of cotton wool is loosened, wrapped round the spmdle, 
and held fiirmly with the thumb and first finger until it is 
secure The roll of cotton now hes across the pabn of the 
left hand, and as the spinnmg-wheel is turned the cotton 
wool IS gradually spun mto thread If the thread is not 
bemg spun qmte evenly on to the spmdle, it can be regulated 
by givmg the handle half turns backwards and forwards, 
while the thread is held high above the spmdle m the left 
hand The thread can by this means be wound on to the 
spmdle as evenly as it is wound on to the spool of a sewing- 
machme A heap of small rolls of cotton wool is placed on 
the floor near the spinner’s left hand As soon as one roll 
IS nearly exhausted a new roU is placed just overlappmg the 
end of the precedmg roU, and is held with the thumb and 
forefinger until it also begins to pass mto thread on the 
spindle, and the spinnmg contmues When the spmdle is 
full, the thread is removed and wound on to a thread-holder 
caUed laba (Fig 2, p 100) 

The laba consists of a piece of wood about 2 to 3 feet long 
and about 1 mch thick, and is sharpened at both ends hke 
a pencil About 3 mches below each of the sharpened 
pomts of this stick a hole is bored, and through this is 
inserted a thm cross-piece of bamboo about 10 mches long, 
pared down to the thickness of a kmttmg-needle 

To wmd the thread mto a skem, the end of the thread is 
laid honzontaUy along the middle stick, startmg from the 
centre and held m place by the left hand The thread is 
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then wound upwards and over the cross-piece on the right, 
then down under the lower cross-piece on the same side and 
up over the left hand holding the end of the thread and up 
over the cross-piece on the left side , then down under the 
cross-piece below on the left side, and up over the hand 
agam, and over the cross-piece on the right side and down 
under the cross-piece on the same side, and so on When 
a few threads have been wound in this way the end of the 
thread is tied over two or three of the horizontal threads to 
hold it securely This thread is tied in exactly the same way 
as the end of the thread of a hank of wool The thread is 
wound on to the laba m this way until it is full When the 
laba IS full, if the thread is wanted for immediate use it is 
taken ofE in a hank, placed m an earthenware pot in which 
rice IS bemg cooked, and allowed to boil with the rice for 
about three hours. When the rice is ready, the hank of 
thread is taken out and hung up to dry on a bamboo pole 
supported by two uprights, which is called hatla Between 
the hanks hanging from the batla a heavy stick is placed to 
stretch the thread, which in this position is well brushed 
while still wet with a brush made out of the frmt of the 
pandanus tree to remove ragged ends. When the hanks of 
thread are dry they are placed on a thread winder called 
hihhng (Fig 1, p 100), and thence wound mto balls round a 
small stone This thread-wmder is so mgemously constructed 
as to merit description Its base is a pedestal formed from 
four spreadmg branchlets growmg out of one stem, which, 
turned upside down, form the four feet of the pedestal, while 
on the upright stem a bamboo ]omt revolves This pedestal 
stands about 2 feet high The stem is pared down to about 
2 inches m diameter, so that it can be covered by a jomt of 
bamboo This jomt of bamboo is about 8 mches long and 3 
or 4 mches m diameter. The stem of the pedestal inside only 
reaches up to about half the length of the bamboo joint 
Two sets of holes are made right through the bamboo joint 
one above the other, and about an mch apart Four arms 
made of split bamboo about 2 feet long and 1 mch wide with 
an upnght peg at the end of each are mserted through these 
holes overlapping each other, so that they can be lengthened 
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or shortened to smt the length of the skem to be wound A 
small bamboo wedge is shpped through the aide of the ]omt 
to keep the arms m place The hank of thread is stretched 
outside the four pegs at the ends of the arms, so that the 
bamboo joint on the centre revolves as the thread is pulled 
to be wound mto a ball The thread having been wound 
off the IciMong mto balls, it is ready for weaving. 

As a rule, however, thread merely spun on the spinmng- 
wheel IS not used for cloth-making until it has been spun 
out agam on a spmdle, as cloths made of threads which have 
undergone only one spiimmg last about half as long as those 
which have been re-spun on a spmdle When thread is to 
be re-spun, therefore, it is placed straight from the laia on 
to the hMong without bemg boiled, wound mto balls, and spun 
out agam on a spmdle called lakrm shown m Eig 1, at 
p 96 Ordinarily only one-ply thread is spun, but two- 
ply threads can be spun if coarser thread is desired for 
any special purpose The spmdle consists of a bamboo rod 
about 18 inches long and the thickness of a large kmttmg- 
needle, tapermg from the base to a pomt at the top The 
base of the rod is passed through the whorl, which is made 
preferably out of the bone of an elephant’s foot, or, if that 
IS not available, out of the root of the rama/io bamboo 
(Jf docanna bambusoides) ’When spmnmg, the woman holds 
the baU of thread m her left hand The thread is tied about 
the middle of the spmdle rod, twisted round it a few tunes 
and looped over the right thumb on to the top of the rod 
The thumb bemg withdrawn, the thread is tightened round 
the top of the rod The spmdle is spun by a sharp twist of the 
right hand at its pomt, and when it has finished spmnmg the 
thread is untied at the top and wound round the spmdle, 
the process bemg repeated till the spmdle is full When 
the spmdle is fuU, if the thread is wanted for white cloth the 
spmdle IS placed on the ground and the thread wound off 
It mto balls round a small stone If the thread is to be 
dyed dark blue it is wound on to the laba agam, whence it 
IS removed m skeins to be dyed The process of dyeing will 
be described later on, and it will be convement now to deal 
with the actual weavmg of the cloth The loom used is a 
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Simple tension loom, but unless the process is described m 
detail it IS impossible to understand how the cloth is made, 
while the description itself is no easy task. To make it as 
clear as possible I will first explam how the loom is set up, 
and will then endeavour to describe the weaving of a cloth 
A strong bamboo beam {batla) is tied between two of the 
house-posts, and from each end of this is suspended a loop 
of rope about 8 mches long, called Tcliawhr%y made out of the 
bark of the pazo tree A thinner bamboo rod about 36 
inches long is hung through these two loops of cane to form 
the bar of the loom {lawhu). The weaver {tTia%sapa) sits on 
the ground below at a smtable distance from the bar of 
the loom, accordmg to the length of the cloth required 
The weaver then passes behmd her back a hide belt 
{thaijpho) This belt is attached by cane tied into the grooves 
at each end of a round stick, called the breast-rod (f%ana)^ 
which rests across the weaver’s knees The thread which 
IS to form the warp {palatong) is tied to the left end of 
the breast-rod Another woman (thairapa) assists the 
weaver to set up the loom (thai) The assistant takes the 
warp and passes it over the bar of the loom, then down 
underneath it agam, and under and over the breast-rod, 
and then up over and under the bar of the loom This 
process of wmdmg the warp on to the loom is continued 
until the necessary number of threads is secured. The 
weaver settles herself comfortably on the loom, leanmg 
agamst the belt, and stretches the threads of the warp to 
the required tautness As the assistant places the warp 
on the loom, the weaver, after five warp threads have 
been so placed, inserts about 1| feet above the breast-rod 
a bamboo rod about 1| inches in diameter for the lease-rod 
(lawbu), the first warp bemg placed over this lease-rod 
Two narrow pieces of split bamboo {thaiteina) the same 
length as the breast-rod are placed between the warp ]ust 
above the breast-rod, one below and one above each external 
thread of the warp, to keep the first line of the weft {palaphe%) 
straight These two spht bamboos are retained in this 
position until the whole cloth is woven. Another smaller 
bamboo rod {chin) is then inserted between the warp threads 
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above the lease-rod, the first warp being placed above the 
lease-rod and under the ch%r% By placing the warp 
alternately under the lease-rod and over the small rod 
called chm, the lease-rod is kept straight The next and 
third round stick to be put mto position is the heddle 
{lawhna) This is placed about 1 foot above the breast- 
rod and just below the lease-rod To the left end of the 
heddle is attached a thick cotton thiead, and with this 
thread, which is also called lawhna^ the weaver picks up 
every alternate warp thread, beginning from the second 
The heddle thread is passed under the second, warp thread 
and then up over the heddle. The third warp thread is not 
picked up by the heddle, but is placed on to the loom 
The heddle then picks up the fourth thread, and so on 
until every alternate thread is held up by the heddle 
The function of the heddle is to hold up every alternate 
thread of the warp, so that the sword (thaiphia) may pass 
between the warp threads to hold them in place for the 
shuttle (chakhcuw) to pass through The shuttle is a piece 
of thin bamboo stick about 2 inches long, upon which the 
cotton to form the weft threads has been wound. The 
shuttle is refilled from the ball by spmmng it up and 
down against the hip with the palm of the hand. The 
sword IS a flat piece of the susai palm {GcLTyota 
Linn ) about 3 inches wide When the sword is turned 
up on its edge it leaves ample room between the warp 
threads for the shuttle with the weft thread to be passed 
through, as the alternate threads of the warp are held up 
by the heddle , the weft is thereby enabled to pass over the 
one warp thread and under the next, as in darning 
The sword must be moved down to below the pomt where 
the warp threads cross each other before the shuttle is agam 
passed through. By this means the warp threads which 
were above the weft threads on one Ime are placed below 
the weft threads on the next Ime, and vice versa Each 
time the shuttle is shot through the warp the edge of the 
sword IS brought down smartly against the pick of the weft 
to make each of the threads even Should part of the weft 
become uneven, it can be loosened or placed in position 
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With the aad of a porcupine quill (sawhahlang) by dackemng 
the warp, lifting the heddle, and pulling the weft thread 
through more tightly, thereby readjusting the whole hne 
When all the warp has been placed on the loom, an evenly 
notched stick called thaii&i is placed above the chin to hold 
the warp threads at the right distance from each other, and 
a warp thread is placed m each notch The weavmg is then 
commenced 

To keep the tension of the warp threads even as they stretch 
on the loom, a second bar of the loom, also called lawbu, the 
same size as the ongmal bar, is placed alongside of it and 
below the warp threads The two bars of the loom are then 
given one half-turn upwards, and the ends of the second bar 
are placed behmd the two cane loops The warp is thereby 
tightened up The two bars require to be readjusted fre- 
quently m the course of weaving The work of the assistant 
IS completed when the loom is fully wound and the two bars 
of the loom have been placed m position The weaver 
contmues to ply the shuttle untd about a foot of material 
has been woven The woven piece is then passed back 
under the breast-rod, and the loom readjusted until another 
foot has been woven, and so on 

An eflS.cient weaver produces perfectly woven material 
fcom this primitive loom 

The pattern is worked m between the threads with a 
porcupme quill, small pieces of coloured cotton or silk bemg 
used The smgle heddle loom can only be used for plain 
weavmg , for an elaborate pattern a number of heddles are 
necessary to hold up the alternate quantities of warp re- 
quired to form the pattern Ordmarily three heddles are 
used, but for elaborate patterns as many as seven may be 
required It needs qmte four years for a weaver to learn 
how to make a fully patterned cloth A fuU-sized cloth 
takes the weaver seven to eight months to complete , but 
this IS not surpnsmg considermg the number of other calls 
that the mother of a family m a Lakher viUage has on her 
time. 

Two pieces of cloth the size of a loom are sewn together to 
make a fuU-sized cloth Nowadays needles are bought m 
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Lungleh. bazaar, formerly they were imported from Arakan, 
and I found no one who could tell me what they used before 
steel needles were available The Lusheis used small pieces 
of sharpened bamboo, and still use them for makmg the 
thick cloth of raw cotton called and I am almost 

sure that Lakhers must have used the same , it is impossible 
that they should have been able to obtain steel needles for 
much more than fifty to sixty years 

Dyeing, 

All dyemg is done by women, and it is ana, or forbidden, 
for men to take any part m the operation, as it is beheved 
that any man who touches dye or a cloth that is being dyed 
will be unable to shoot any game, and will be especially 
liable to suffer from consumption The reason why partici- 
pation in dyeing results in bad luck in the chase is rather 
complicated Animals are terrified of blood, and conse- 
quently are very afraid of women because of their menstrual 
flow The hands of a man who takes part m dyeing are 
stained with the blue dye, and the smell of the dye also 
hangs about him The souls of the wild ammals scent this 
at once, and when such a man approaches they associate 
him m their mmds with women, become very frightened, 
and refuse to allow him to approach them Hence a man 
who helps his wife to dye cloth is always unlucky in the 
chase 

For dyeing cloth the Lakhers know only of blue and yellow 
dyes There are three methods of dyeing cotton blue The 
first IS with the leaves of wild mdigo {Strohilanihes flaccidi- 
fohus) The leaves are boiled m water, and when they have 
been on the boil some time are taken out of the pot, squeezed 
into a wooden trough and placed on one side , the water 
from the pot is also poured into the trough To this indigo 
water ashes are added and the thread to be dyed is placed 
in the trough and thoroughly kneaded in the dye After 
this the thread is taken out of the dye, wrung out and 
replaced m the trough, and the boiled-up mdigo leaves which 
were squeezed into the trough are placed on the top of it 
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The thread is left to soak for three days After this it is 
wrung out and hung up in the sun to dry After a month 
the process is repeated, and again a month later, as unless 
the cloth IS dipped three times the dye will not he fast. 

The second method is to crush the hark of the azeu tree 
{Duabartga sommUoides) in a mortar The crushed hark is 
then hoiled and the liquid is strained off The thiead to he 
dyed is steeped in the liquid, and as soon as it is thoroughly 
wet IS taken out and huried in mud, where it is left for 
three days, after which it is taken out and washed This 
process has to he gone through twice to make the colour 
fast 1 

The third process is carried out in the same way as the 
second, except that the leaves of the awhrmngbeupa tree {P%- 
t'hecx)lob%um mjgvXatum^ Benth ) are used instead of azm hark 
To dye thread yellow the Lakhers crush the roots of the 
turmeric plant lasammpa and boil them with the thread to 
he dyed Two boilmgs are necessary The Lakhers have 
no red dye The plumes of scarlet hair for the headdress 
of a manslayer and the tails used for ornamentmg daos and 
shields are bought ready made from the Chins Red dyes 
bought m Lungleh bazaar are now bemg used m all the 
villages. 


Metal Work. 

The Lakhers do very little metal work In the Savang 
and Chapi groups there were no regular blacksmiths till a 
year or two ago. The Savang people buy their daos and 
tools from Arakan and the Chapi people from Haka In the 
old adimmstered area most of the villages have village 
blacksmiths, who receive certam dues from the villagers, 
in consideration of which they are expected to keep the 
villagers’ tools m order and to make such new tools as may 
be required. Practically the only articles made are daos, 
knives, hoes and axes Ornamental metal work, except for 

^ The Angaim Nagas use the same process with the wood or hark of 
Maca/ranga denUculata, which yields a tan or mordant which contains galho 
acid The mud contains iron salts which combine with the gallic acid and 
turn the material black — J H H 
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the bracelets called rahm^fochU and the earrings called 
Imvmvrah&u., does not exist The forge is of a most prunitive 
type The bellows are made of two hollowed-ont logs 4 feet 
long Each has a hole pierced at one side at the bottom, 
large enough to hold a hollow bamboo to caxry the blast 
These logs are planted side by side m the floor of the forge, 
a bamboo is run mto the hole at the bottcttn of each , the 
other end of this bamboo is close to the fire and enclosed 
m a round stone, which has been pierced to hold it so as to 
prevent it from bemg burnt Each hollow log contains a 
piston composed of a stick bound round with old cloth or 
feathers to make it air-tight The assistant works the 
bellows, pulling the pistons up and down ; the blacksmith 
holds the iron with the tongs m his left hand and a hammer 
m his nght hand The iron or steel is hammered into shape 
on another piece of iron, or sometimes on a large stone 
The tools used by a blacksmith are a ham m er (seidong), a 
pair of tongs {thuachatchM), a file (serm) and a kmd of chisel 
called a stakhai If a Laiher wants a dao or a hoe, he has 
to buy the iron and take it to the blacksmith with enough 
charcoal for the fire, and the blacksnuth fashions such tools 
as his customer requires to the best of his ability The tools 
turned out are small and of very inferior workmanship, as 
the blacksmiths are quite unskilled, and the scarcity of cash 
makes it impossible for Lakhers to buy enough iron for 
decent-sized tools 


F%re-mah%ng 

Lakhers generally use flmt and steel for makmg fire The 
story goes that ongmally men had no fire and did not know 
how to make it, the only person who had fire bemg the god 
KlMzangpa Men decided to send to Khmangpa to ask him 
to give them fire, but as any one sent to Khazangpa had to 
cover his eyes with his cloth, no one could find the way. 
At last a fly said, “ I shall be able to fetch fire from Kha- 
zangpa ” The men said, “ Very well, you go to Khmangpa 
and bring us back fire ” Accordingly they tied a cloth 
oyer the fly’s head as usual and sent him off Now the fly 
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has eyes in his body under his wings, and not on his head, 
as the men thought, so that when the fly reached the presence 
of Khammqfa it was able to see all that he did, and watched 
Khazangfa strike the flmt and make fire Khazangjpa then 
said to the fly, “ Now tell me how fire is made ” The fly 
m his turn made fire from the flmt, so EMzangpa said, 
“ Now you know how to make fire,” and gave the fly the 
fltmt, which he took back to the earth, and so was the first 
to bring fire to men 

Steel and flmt are known as pachz chikmg, and for tmder 
the Lakhers use the dried sap of the sasm palm {Garyota 
wens) The steels are made in the village forge , the flints 
are bought from the Chins The tmder and flmt are held 
m the left hand and the steel m the nght, the stone being 
struck with the steel tdl the sparks light the tmder Until 
recent years fire was mvariably made by flmt and steel 
Nowadays matches are becoming common, but most Lakhers 
stdl carry a tmder box in their bag, as they have to be very 
sparmg of matches owing to their cost (Fig 6, p 91 ) 

Another method of making fire is by rubbmg a cane rope 
against a dry bamboo A dry bamboo is spht, and on the 
outside of one half a notch is cut for the cane to run along, and 
m the centre of the notch a small hole is made which is filled 
m with the dried sap of the sasm palm The bamboo is then 
placed on the ground with one end resting on a bit of stick 
or a stone, a rope of an cane {Calamus erect^is, Roxb ) is 
placed beneath it m the notch through which the hole has 
been made The fire-maker places one foot on each end of 
the bamboo, and holding one end of the thong m each hand, 
pulls it rapidly backwards and forwards till the bamboo 
becomes so hot that the dry palm sap igmtes As soon as 
the tmder is alight it is placed on the tobacco in a pipe, 
from which fire is then obtamed as required 

This IS the oldest method of fire makin g known to the 
Lakhers It is said to be by no means certam and is only 
used nowadays by people bemghted m the jungle without 
fire and without other means of makmg it Garos make fire 
m exactly the same way, save that they use a bamboo 
mstead of a cane thong The method is called Wc^ita m 
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Atong and Walsala in Aolnk. The tinder used is the 
same ^ 

Basket Work. 

All basket work is done by the men Many different kinds 
of baskets are made, each with its special use, some of 
bamboo and others of cane Very neat work is done, the 
prettiest basket being the baiba^ a covered basket on the 
same lines as the Lushei tMl^ but squarer, lower, and without 
a tapered base Mats, trays, and sieves are made of cane or 
bamboo, but most commonly of the latter Pedestal plates 
called pawkJio, made of bamboo, are used for eatmg nee 
These are of beautiful workmanship Scabbards for daos 
aie made of finely woven cane with slmgs made of the dried 
tails of monkeys A very effective waterproof cape called 
cTiahnarig is made out of the leaflets of a grass called chahnang 
The leaflets are stripped from the midrib, and each leaflet is 
divided down the centre The garment is composed of rows 
of bunches of these leaflets overlapping each other, and 
reachmg from the shoulder to the loiee The foundation 
upon which the bunches of leaflets hang is made of strips of 
leaflets plaited m two-ply twists These are placed less than 
a quarter of an inch apart, and are laced together crosswise 
at intervals of about 3 inches by a fibre thread The top 
of the garment is shaped to fit closely over the shoulders, 
and IS tied in front by a thick fibre strmg A row of three 
fibrous threads neatly woven through the ends of the leaflets 
which are turned over to make a hem forms a finely woven 
edgmg on the shoulders 

The strips of leaflets are tied together in bunches with ten 
strips m each bunch, and the bunches are then tied tightly 
together in rows, the apex of the leaflets hangmg downwards 
Four rows of these bunches go to make a complete garment 
The foundation to which the bunches of leaves are attached 
IS not contmued after the third row of leaflets The last 
row hangs free 

A Lakher’s ramy-weather kit is completed by a ram hat 

^ So, too, all Nagas For distribution outside Assam, see Balfour, 

“ Fnctional Fire-makmg with Flexible Sawmg-Thong,” J EAI , XLIV 
(June 1914)— J H H 
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something like an Assamese japi This hat is formed of two 
circular pieces of bamboo lattice work, dome-shaped and 
Tismg to a flattish peak, between which are placed the 
waterproof leaves of cha%hna {Phrynium capitaium, Willd ) 
A coronet of split bamboo 1 inch broad is fixed below the 
peak to fit on to the head, and fibre strmgs to go round the 
chm are attached to this coronet For the under side of the 
hat, a broad pattern of latticed bamboo is used, which is 
strengthened at the edge of the brim by three circles of strips 
of bamboo, while another circle of bamboo is placed 3 mches 
mside the bnm and tied m place by a fine cane The outer 
lattice-work covering is of a much finer pattern, and is 
ornamented and strengthened at the edge of the brim by a 
strip of fine basket work 3 mches wide, the edge of the brim 
bemg further strengthened by a circle of finely plaited 
bamboo Hats vary m size, but an ordmary size is IJ feet 
m diameter (c/ Figs 3 and 3a, at p 100) 

Baskets are woven m oertam defimte plaits, as shown m 
the table below The heading of each column gives the 
name of the plait, an d the names of the baskets worked in 
each plait are given underneath 



Saihhucuih&i 

Ahopa 

Aptpa 

jSrdb&uchei 

Ba%ha% 

Saihhua 

Kachu 

Tlabm 

Phavaw- 

pawJcho 

Pawkho 

1 1 

Dawhia 

Zawhu 

Scmghn 

Awhheu 

Awhchan 

JHrabeu 

Manghlumpa 

Luhhu 

Bmaaro 


The bmlcm is the basket used for coUectmg the gram at 
harvest and for carrying gram It is about 2 feet high and 
2 feet in diameter across the top, tapermg down to about 
8 mches square at the base The method of plaitmg the 
basket with stiff and flexible spht bamboos is as follows 
Two spht bamboo strips cut mto lengths about a quarter 
of an inch wide, and retammg their green outside covering 
on one side, are placed on the ground at right angles, crossing 
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each other exactly in the middle, with the outer side under- 
neath Spht bamboos about a quarter of an inch wide (but 
without the green outer covering) are then placed one on 
each side of both of the green crossed strips of bamboo As 
the newly added strips are plaited in, they must pass over 
one and under two, and under one and over two, alternately 
both ways to form the twilled pattern. The encirclmg slat 
IS continuous, and every time it passes over two it forms one 
plait of the pattern Sufficient must be plaited first to form 
the bottom of the basket, ^ e about 8 inches square, to 
strengthen which two bamboo sticks about the thickness of 
a pencil and sharpened at both ends are placed obhquely 
across it from corner to corner and the sharpened ends are 
pushed an inch through the plait, so that the ends of these 
small rods are visible mside the basket The spht bamboos 
to form the ribs of the basket are then carefully bent up- 
wards. At this stage a hoop of bamboo of the required size 
IS inserted mside the ribs at the point where the basket 
begms to expand — ^that is, a little below its middle The 
rib slats are tied together m a bunch at a pomt above that 
which the top of the finished basket will reach, and a long 
split bamboo, which is discarded later, is passed under the 
basket and tied up over the top as though tymg a parcel 
The ribs are only tied m a bunch above the top of the basket 
until the plaitmg of the circular slats reaches the pomt 
where the basket begins to expand, as from there onwards 
the ribs must be free, to allow the basket to expand 

In plaitmg up to the point where the basket expands, the 
encirchng bamboo slat passes over two ribs and under two 
ribs, but at the comers it must pass over or under three or 
four ribs This forms the pomt m the twilled pattern 
When three circles have been plaited, the four corners are 
formed and strengthened by placmg at each corner, with its 
end inserted through the circle already plaited, an upright 
spht bamboo retaining its outer covermg Another hoop 
for the top of the basket is now placed mside the ribs at the 
desired height 

Ribs are added at regular mtervals, begmnmg with one 
at each side of the four bamboos forming the corners These 
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extra ribs are inserted from the top after every second or 
third tnrn of the encirclmg slat, which is plaited round as 
before over two and under two upright ribs and vice versa, 
except at the corners and at the green centre bamboo on 
each side of the basket, where it is necessary for the encircling 
strip to pass either under or over from one to four ribs, as 
by this means the pattern for the point is formed If the 
lower of the encirchng slats formmg the pomt should pass 
over four ribs, then the next above must pass over three, and 
the third over one, to form the pomt of the pattern 

When the encircling slat has reached the top of the basket, 
the hoop which was placed inside at the pomt where the 
basket begms to expand is discarded, and the hoop at the 
top and another cane hoop to encircle the outer side are 
placed side by side at the top of the basket where the ends 
of the ribs have been cut off These two hoops are tied 
tightly together by a spht cane looped over the two hoops 
and knotted at mtervals of about 1 inch A flat piece of 
split cane is laid over the tops of the ribs so that no rough 
edges are visible and so that the hoops and the cane form 
a firm edging to the basket (c/ Pig 2, p 119). 

Smkhua. 

A small basket used for measurmg rice and gram , when 
heaped full it contains two pounds 

This basket is made from fine split bamboos about one- 
eighth of an mch wide To plait it three bamboo strips are 
placed obhquely, crossing over another three strips, so that 
the strips cross each other exactly m the centre More strips 
are then placed at each side of these first six The first 
must be plaited over two and under one, the next under two 
and over two, and so on until suffioient has been plaited for 
the bottom of the basket — ^that is, about 5 mches square 
The bottom of the basket is then strengthened by placmg 
two crossed sticks with sharpened pomts under five plaits 
at each corner The bamboo strips to form the sides of the 
basket are carefully bent upwards, slantmg across each 
other, the bamboo strips commg up from one side of a 
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comei being plaited into the strips coming np on the other 
side, under two and over two, and vice versa, as before, 
until the necessaiy height is reached — ^that is, about 3 mches 
The ends of the bamboo strips at the top of the basket are 
then twisted together to form a run The strip on the 
outside IS twisted acioss ovei two and the end tucked 
underneath, while that fiom the inside is twisted over two 
in the opposite direction. This makes a strong twisted 
edge to the basket (c/. Pigs 6 and 6a, p 115) 

Kachu 

A basket used m the house m which to keep gram. 

It IS made from strips of split bamboo about half an 
mch wide The basket is about 16 inches square, the 
height bemg the same as the size of the square The kachu 
IS plaited in exactly the same way as the saikhua 
already described When the kachu has been plaited and 
strengthened below by the two crossed sticks reaohmg from 
comer to comer, two other supports are added The rim is 
encircled by two bamboo hoops, which make the top of 
the basket quite round The bamboo hoops are covered by 
hoops of cane tied down at mteivals of about 1 mch, which 
makes a firm and neat edgmg The comers are strengthened 
by four spht bamboos from which the outer green covering 
on one side has not been removed These bamboos, which 
are twice the height of the basket, are placed one at each 
comer and bent m half at the run of the basket, so that one 
piece strengthens the outside and the other the inside of 
the basket. The end of the piece on the outside forms a 
foot Loops of knotted cane are passed through the plaitmg 
about 1 mch apart and tied round these comer bamboos to 
hold them firmly m position 

TM)ai 

The basket called tlahai is a large round measure used m 
paying the rice due to the chief, and when rice or any other 
gram is sold to another viUage Three Uaba% full of gram 
are valued at one rupee The basket is lined, and is about 
I 
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a cubit bigh and a cubit in diameter Tbe limng is plaited 
in exactly the same way as the hachu, and is made of split 
bamboo strips about half an inch wide When the inner 
Iming IS complete it is turned upside down and the outer 
covering is plaited on to it Half-mch wide spht bamboo 
strips are slipped under the crossed sticks, streng-thenmg 
the bottom of the basket These strips are placed half an 
inch apart, and the transverse strips are also placed half an 
inch apart and plaited across each other, over one and under 
one and vice versa, with the half-inch space between, until 
the bottom of the basket is complete The strips of split 
bamboo are then gently bent upwards and are plaited under 
one and over one as before , then for the next three rounds 
they are plaited close together The upright strips of split 
bamboo are tied above the top of the basket and the en- 
circlmg strip is plaited in as before, under one and over one 
and vice versa When the basket is of the desired height, 
two split bamboo hoops, with the outer green covermg 
retamed, are placed round the rim and tied together with 
cane, knotted about 1 inch apart The corners of the tlabm 
are strengthened with four split bamboos m exactly the same 
way as m the hachu 


Phavaw-'pawhho 

The phavaw-pawJcho is a small shallow basket used for the 
food eaten by a man who is making a sacrifice The plait 
IS the same as that used for the saiUiua Three split bamboos 
one-eighth of an inch wide are placed across each other at 
a slant, and then passed over three and under three and vice 
versa, followed by a plait over one and under two, then over 
two and under one, and then a contmuation over two and 
under two and vice versa The bottom of the basket is 
strengthened with two crossed bamboos When a depth of 
about 2 inches has been plaited to form the sides, a further 
two rows are plaited m and turned over on to the outside 
of the basket and two more rows are added The edge of 
this basket is fimshed off by havmg the ends neatly turned 
back mto the plait The sides of the basket are therefore 
double (c/ Eig 5, p. 115) 
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PawTcTio 

The pawkho is an ornamental basket-work plate restmg on 
a plmth of an cane (Calamus &r&Aus, Roxb ) in double cycloid 
pattern It stands 4 to 6 mches high, including the plmth, 
and the plate is about 10 inches m diameter The plate is 
made of fine spht bamboos one-eighth of an moh wide 
Different-coloured slats are often plaited m at different 
angles, half the slats bemg smoked dark brown while the 
others are kept m their natural colour 

The plaiting is started with three split bamboos on each 
side, into which slats are plaited under two and over two 
and vice versa, in exactly the same way as in the basket 
called TcaoJvu When sufficient has been plaited to form 
the plate, the split bamboos are cut off to form a complete 
round, and two hoops of spht bamboo showmg the rounded 
side outermost are tied firmly to form a neat edging These 
are shghtly smaller than the outer circle of the plate, and 
force the plate mto a concave shape, so that it is smtable 
for holdmg food 

To form the plmth, two pieces of spht cane carefully 
rounded are twisted m and out, formmg a double cycloid 
coil as follows the two pieces of cane for the coil are held 
in the Idft hand and made mto a loop about 2 inches m 
diameter The ends of the cane are passed through this 
loop from above to form another loop of exactly the same 
size This IS contmued until sufficient loops have been 
coiled mto each other to form the phnth Two strips of 
spht bamboo about 1 mch wide are then placed m two circles, 
one above and one below the cycloid loops, the upper circle 
being shghtly smaller than the lower The cycloid loops are 
tied tightly to these two circles with narrow bamboo strips, 
which pass through small holes m the flat strips jommg the 
circles The plate is then tied on to the upper spht bamboo 
circle m four places exactly opposite each other (c/ Pig 2, 

p. 116) 

Ba%tarupa. 

The bavtarupa is a large basket for stormg noe m the 
house. The base of this basket is 3 feet square and the 
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height IS 4 feet The lining is plaited in a twilled pattern 
over two and under two alternately Six or eight spht 
bamboos half an inch wide are placed in front of the basket- 
maker Every second two are lifted and a transverse piece 
of split bamboo is inserted To form a twilled pattern the 
first transverse strip is plaited under two and over two 
The second strip is placed over one and under two After 
this the plaitmg is contmued over two and under two 
When the basket is completed all the strips appear to have 
been placed under two and over two and vice versa The 
basket is strengthened by two crossed sticks run from 
corner to corner at the bottom When sufficient has been 
plaited for the bottom of the basket, the slats are tied up 
over the top and the encircling strip is carried on over 
two and under two and vice versa until the top of the 
basket IS reached The encirclmg strip must be con- 
tmuous 

The outer covermg of this double basket is made of strips 
of bamboo half an inch wide For the bottom of the basket 
the strips are placed about half an mch apart. They are 
slipped between the limng of the basket and the two crossed 
sticks which strengthen it below The strips are plaited 
half an inch apart, over one and under one and vice versa 
When the sides of the basket are reached, the encirclmg strip 
IS plaited tightly, leaving no gap between the successive 
coils, and this is continued until the top of the basket is 
reached Here the ends of the ribs are cut off straight and 
covered with two bamboo hoops, one mside and the other 
outside, and tied tightly together with loops of cane 


Dapi 

The dapi is a flat tray for drymg the rice m the sun, 
and IS about 3^ feet long by 3 feet wide It is plaited m 
exactly the same way as the viahimnna^ but the strips of 
bamboo are placed close together so that the gram 
cannot fall through The rim of the dapi, is strengthened 
by two split bamboo hoops tied tightly together with loops 
of cane 
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Bara 

The bara is a tray used for sifting rice, and is about the 
same size as the v%ahuar%na, the measurements bemg 2 feet 
by 1 J feet The sides are about 2^ inches high 
This basket is plaited with strips of split bamboo exactly 
like the da;p%, and its rim is also strengthened with bamboo 
hoops tied with cane 


V^a^cuanna 

The v%akuanna is a sieve for cleamng rice, about 2 feet 
long by 1| feet wide, the sides bemg 2 inches high 

The split bamboo strips for plaitmg this basket are a 
little less than one-eighth of an inch wide, and are placed 
about the same distance apart Six strips are laid on the 
ground, with the desired space between, and five transverse 
strips plaited in, the first over two and under two, the second 
over one, and then under two and over two contmuously, 
the third over two and under two The fourth is under one 
and then contmuously over two and under two, like the 
second By this means a twilled pattern is formed The 
strips are plaited m m this way until the desired size is 
attamed Two crossed sticks are added below for strength 
To form the sides two of the upright strips are placed 
together, and the encirclmg strip passes under and over these 
alternately When about 3 mches have been plaited the 
ends of the upright strips are out off, turned back and tucked 
into the plaitmg to make a firm edgmg. 

Baiba, 

The baiba is a Imed barrel-shaped basket used for storing 
clothes and valuables It is a possession which will last for 
years, and takes the place of the cabin trunk of civilisation 
It IS 1 foot square at the bottom, and rests on four strong 
bamboo feet Its height from the foot to the top of the 
cover is about 2 feet and its circumference about 50 mches 
The lining is made first of split bamboo strips half an mch 
wide, the bottom bemg plaited m exactly the same way as 
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the bottoms of the and bara, and strengthened below 
by the two crossed bamboos When about a square foot 
has been plaited for the bottom of the Immg the nbs are 
bent upwards and tied m a bunch above the top of the basket 
The sides are plaited m the same way as the bottom up 
to the pomt where the shoulder which carries the cover 
begins Here, to give the necessary curve mwards, the ribs 
are placed two together, m the same way as for the sides of 
the mahmnna, and the encircling stnp passes over one and 
under one for about 4 mches The ends of the nbs are then 
shortened and tucked back into the plait This leaves a 
circular openmg about 9 mches across at the top of the basket 
The narrow strips of spht bamboo used for plaitmg the out- 
side of the basket retam their green outer covering 

To plait the outer basket, the Iming is turned upside down 
and the slats for the bottom are shpped between the two 
crossed sticks about a quarter of an mch apart and plaited 
in under one and over one and vice versa These slats are 
placed a quarter of an mch apart until the edges of the bottom 
of the basket are reached, when they are plaited close together 
for about four rows The nbs are then bent upwards and 
tied above The four bamboos which form the feet and 
strengthen the comers of the basket are then put mto 
position These bamboos are cut mto shape, so that the 
solid ends forming the feet come quite underneath the body 
of the basket The plaitmg then contmues, over one and 
under one, leavmg no space between the slats until the turn 
or shoulder of the basket is reached The 4 mches for the 
shoulder are plaited over one and under one and vice versa 
until the last Ime round the openmg Here the nbs are 
placed two together to draw them m so as to reduce the size 
of the opening, and the slats pass over each two and under 
each two The nbs are then cut off round the mouth of 
the openmg and spht cane hoops are tied over these ends 
and held m place by loops of cane tied about 1 mch apart 
This makes the edge of the openmg qmte neat and firm. 

The cover of the baiba is plaited m exactly the same way 
as the basket The Immg is made first and strengthened 
with two crossed sticks The steps for the outside of the 
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cover are then slipped through these two crossed sticks and 
are plaited about a quarter of an inch apart, over one and 
under one and vice versa until the edge of the top, which is 
about 8 inches squaie, is reached For the sides of the cover 
the strips are plaited close together This cover is modelled 
to fit tightly on to the shoulder of the basket, so for the sides 
the ribs are placed two together, and the slat passes over 
each two and under each two and vice versa For the edge 
of the cover it is necessary to expand, so the ribs are spread 
out agam giadually until they are half an inch apart, the 
slat passing under one and over one and vice versa. The 
edge of the cover is then strengthened with the three hoops 
of cane tied together with loops of cane The top of the 
cover, and also the shoulder of the basket, are ornamented 
with a strip of cane loops formed from one smgle narrow cane 
looped in the followuig maimer over a narrow round cane 
The end of the spht cane is passed under the round cane, 
brought up over it and looped over its end This is repeated 
to whatever length is required, and has the effect of a plait 
in three To keep the cover firmly in position, two pieces 
of cane just long enough to meet above the cover are tied 
on to the corner posts 1 inch below the shoulder of the basket 
Just below these loops at the front of the basket two cane 
slots are made to hold the carrymg band, which is also run 
through two smaller slots at the bottom of the basket 
behind The pattern of the inside of this basket is called 
abojpa in Lakher and bawta in Lushei, while the pattern of 
the outside is called m Lakher and malhalh m Lushei 
(c/ Pigs 3, 3a, 3b, p 119) 

Bongtong 

The bongtong is a tiny replica of the ba%ba^ and is plaited 
in exactly the same way It can justly be described as a 
work of art. It is 6 mches high, includmg the four small 
bamboo feet, 1 inch high, upon which it stands, and is a 
httle more than twice its height m diameter The bongtong 
is used by the women for keepmg the small pieces of different- 
coloured cotton or silk used for the patterns on cloths and 
bags The cover is permanently attached to the basket by 
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two fibres, which are kept m position by being passed through 
SIX amall loops , one underneath the basket in the centre, 
one on each side about half an inch below the shoulder, one 
on each side of the cover and one in the centre on the top 
By this means the cover can be raised and opened although 
still attached to the basket The strips of bamboo used are 
only one-eighth of an mch wide, and the ornamentation is 
formed by very narrow strips of cane (c/ Fig 3, p 115) 

The followmg are also plaited m dbopa pattern — 

Ch&upapa 

A small basket tied round the waist for holding the seeds 
of gram for plantmg m the fields It is plaited from narrow 
strips of bamboo and tied with strips of cane (c/ Fig 4, 
p 115) 

Chapawse%hna 

A man’s plaited carrymg-band The brow and shoulder 
bands are made of plaited an cane {Galamus ered/us, Roxb ), 
and the ends, which are tied round the load, of rope made out 
of the bark of the pazo tree {Bibiscus macrophyUus, Roxb ) 
(c/ Fig 7, p 116). 


A woman’s carrymg-band The browband is made of an 
cane, and the ends are attached to the load by pazo ropes 
(c/ Rig 6, p 119) 

DawJcm 

The dawhta is a large basket more or less roughly made 
Its base is about 7 or 8 mohes across, and its height about 
1| feet It IS made as hght as possible, as it is used by the 
women for carrymg home anything required for household 
use, such as a load of vegetables from the jJmm, wood, or 
water-tubes The basket is loosely plaited with quarter 
inch wide spht bamboos The base of the basket is plaited 
over one and under one, with a space of half an mch between 
each strip, and is strengthened with two crossed sticks from 
comer to comer When sufioient has been plaited for the 
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base, the ribs are all tied together at the top of the basket, 
and the continuous strip encircles them under one and over 
one and vice versa for 4 to 6 inches Then the ribs, which 
were tied above, are loosened to allow the basket to expand, 
and the encircling strip continues over one and under one 
and vice versa, which makes the basket wider at the top than 
at the base To fimsh off the ribs at the top, each rib is 
twisted and turned back mside the plait The following 
baskets are made in exactly the same plait lawbii^ sanghn^ 
awhbeu and awhchan {cf Fig 5, p 119) 

Lawbu 

The lawbu is a basket used by the men for bringing home 
anythmg required from thBjhum or the jungle This basket 
IS made in exactly the same way as the dawh%a^ but is of a 
different shape 

It IS about 10 mches by 5 inches across the top, and about 
IJ feet high The bamboo slats are plaited with spaces 
between at the base to give lightness, and are continued up 
the sides over one and under one with the slats closer to- 
gether The basket is strengthened round the edge by two 
hoops of split bamboo, one inside and one outside, tied 
tightly together with cane looped over both hoops and 
knotted at every mch 

This basket has four handles to hold the carrying-band, 
one at each side near the top, one in the middle near the top, 
and one m the middle near the bottom 


8anghn 

A sanglir% is a large flat piece of basket-work upon which 
tobacco leaves are placed for drymg m the sun It is about 
4 feet long by 3 feet wide and about 3 inches m height at the 
sides It resembles the makmrina, but is more roughly made 
The crossed bamboo slats pass over one and under one, 
with a space between to form the base It is strengthened 
underneath by crossed sticks The slats for the sides are 
bent upwards as m the viahuanna, and the encnolmg slat 
passes over one and under one 
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Awhbeu 

The awhbeu is a square basket used for carrying chickens, 
and is about 14 inches square and 20 inches high The floor 
IS of latticed open-work to allow the droppings to fall through, 
and IS strengthened by two crossed bamboos The sides are 
plaited with thin bamboo slats close together, the encirclmg 
slat passmg over one and under one until the necessary 
height IS reached The upright bamboo slats are split down 
the centre, so that they retam their green outer covering 
An opening is made in one side of the basket big enough for 
one chicken to enter by removing some of the upright slats 
and turning the encirclmg slats back over each other so that 
there are no sharp edges to hurt the chickens At each side 
of this opening two split bamboos extending from a little 
below the opening to a little above it are placed, so as to 
support a small plaited door, which slides to and fro between 
them The door is a square piece of plaitmg over one and 
imder one, ]ust large enough to fill m the opening A piece 
of bamboo is passed between the two upright bamboos and 
the door to keep it shut, and is tied on to the basket by a 
piece of cane, so that it hangs beside the door ready for use 
The top of the basket is squeezed together and the two ends 
are oversewn with a bamboo slat A looped cane forms the 
handle The awhbeu is generally used for shuttmg up hens 
and their broods (c/. Eig 4, p 119) 

Awhchan. 

This long round basket is slung up undei the eaves and 
used as a roosting place for chickens. It is about 4| feet 
in diameter and about 6 feet long, with a small door at one 
end, which is shut at night to protect the chickens from 
prowling jungle-cats 

The bamboo slats for the awhchan are about half an mch 
wide and have to be 1 foot longer than the basket, as they 
are twisted in to form a rounded end The encircling slat 
passes over one and under one and vice versa When about 
six rounds have been plaited, the rounded back of the basket 
IS formed by the ends of the horizontal slats bemg bent right 
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over and tucked into the plaiting on the opposite side of 
the basket The second slat to be bent over crosses over the 
first slat and is placed between the next two horizontal slats 
opposite The slats are held in place by the hand until half 
are bent over, the remainder are then passed under those 
akeady m place and are brought out again and over two 
crossed encirchng slats to the opposite side By this means 
a Rtnall hole with a neatly twisted edgmg is formed m the 
middle of the end of the basket The slats which have been 
passed through to the opposite side are out off to the desired 
length and tucked back mto the encirchng slat, which is then 
contmued until the front of the basket is reached The 
front IS finished off in the same way as the back, but the 
hole formed has to be large enough to allow a chicken to 
enter, and the protrudmg ribs which have been bent across 
are not cut off, but stick out hke a frill all roimd , an en- 
circhng slat IS then passed over one and under one of the 
protrudmg ribs, and the ribs are passed back through the 
fin mrnlmg slat By this means the entrance to the basket 
IS made secure, so that the chickens cannot push their way 
out again 

A door made of a flat piece of wood is slipped between two 
bamboo uprights tied with cane, one on each side of the 
entrance These are kept firmly m position by two pieces 
of bamboo broader than the thickness of the wooden door 
planed one above and one below the opening so that the 
door slips down through the uprights. A long piece of wood 
1 foot longer than the basket is then attached to the top of 
the basket to prevent it swaymg, and is tied at both ends 
and in the middle with strips of cane, by which it is hung up 
m position The chickens chmb up the ladder to roost as 
soon as it is dark, and the owner shuts the door, and opens 
it agam m the early morning (c/ Eig 11, m diagram, p. 70) 

Hrabm. 

An open-work basket about feet high and about 1 foot 
square at the base, used as a carrymg-basket for any load 
reqiured on a journey, so it is made as hght as possible, and 
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IS not expected to last very long, as it can be plaited quickly 
when necessary and can be made of any smtable size 
According to the size required, the split bamboos are 1 or 
inches wide and the slats are placed 1 inch oi further 
apart 

To plait this basket the strips of bamboo are placed as 
follows — 

Two strips are held in position about 1 inch or more apart , 
two other strips are then placed under and over the first 
two in a slantmg position, two more strips 1 inch or more 
apart are twisted under and over the two &st strips slantmg 
in the opposite direction Strips are plaited m, alternately 
slantmg m opposite directions, until the basket is complete 
The nbs are then held m position by encirclmg slats passing 
over one and under one, as far apart as required, until the 
rim of the basket is reached The rim is made of three strips 
of bamboo placed tightly together over one and under one 
The tops of the ribs are turned back and tucked into the rim 

Manghhawpa 

A light basket used by the women for the same purposes 
as the Dawkia 

It IS about 2 feet high, and is plaited from strips of split 
bamboo about a quarter of an mch wide The strips are 
placed m pairs, with a correspondmg space between, and the 
encircling strip is passed imder one pair and over the other 
pair alternately, leavmg the same space between, until about 
8 inches square has been plaited The bottom of the basket 
IS then strengthened by two crossed bamboos The ribs are 
bent upwards and tied over the basket Three encircling 
strips of a particularly strong bamboo rahmapa (Dendro- 
calamus Hoohen, Munro) are plaited through over two ribs 
and under two ribs and vice versa for three rounds After 
this the ribs are entwmed, each rib bemg placed across the 
one next to it, and a long strip of bamboo is passed thrice 
through the nbs over one and under one This encirclmg 
strip above the entwined nbs is repeated twice, the strips 
bemg about 3 inches apart. 
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The rinoL is made of three strips of bamboo, and the ends 
of the ribs are turned back, twisted and slipped into the rim 
The plait of this basket is known as hrabeudiei, but the plait 
of the bottom of the basket is apijpa 

Beusaro 

A small open-work basket, made of quarter-mch wide 
split bamboo, which is hung up near the hearth and used 
for storing spoons This basket is a smaller edition of the 
hrdbeu, and is plaited in exactly the same way (c/ Pig 1, 
p 115) 

MatUv^ 

Lakhers make only one kmd of bamboo matting, called 
apht These mats are made m all sizes up to about 10 feet 
long by 8 feet wide They are made in the abopa or twilled 
pattern Bamboos are cut mto slats about half an inch wide 
In making the slats the outer covering of the bamboo is 
removed, only the inner skin being used The slats are 
plaited together in the abopa pattern When the mat has 
been made as large as desired, the ends of the slats are bent 
back and folded between the plaiting These mats are used 
for sleeping on, sitting on and for drying paddy in the sun 

Bridges, 

While on the subject of cane and bamboo work, mention 
must be made of the cane bridges called Klein, with which 
the larger rivers are spanned during the rams A spot is 
selected, pieferably with suitable trees on each bank, as 
otherwise tall wooden posts have to be erected, and cane 
ropes are strung across the river from bank to bank and 
attached to the trees These cane ropes, tied together, are 
used for each side of the bridge Prom these ropes cane 
hoops 5 feet high and 4 feet broad are hung at mtervals of 
47 inches, and tied on to the suspendmg ropes above The 
floor, which consists of six long cane ropes, rests on the bottom 
of the hoops, and is tied on to them mth cane, each end of 
the canes formmg the floor being attached to a log of wood 
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fixed between the trees or posts, as the case may be, which 
form the uprights To prevent the bridge from swaymg 
excessively, cane ropes are taken from the suspending canes 
and tied on to trees , generally about four of these guy- 
ropes aie run up from each side of the bridge These cane 
bridges are used for crossing unfoidable rivers like th^ Kolo- 
dyne and the Tisi, The cane used is an {Calamus efectus^ 
Roxb ) 

Tor small rivers rough bridges called hleideu are built, 
consistmg of two crossed posts at each end, over winch four 
bamboos are run to make a pathway. 


PoUeiy 

All pottery work is done by old women who have never 
been married and by widows It is ana for unmarried girls 
and for married women whose husbands are ahve to make 
pots The reason for this prohibition is the belief that 
when a woman is tappmg the potter’s clay over a stone to 
shape the pot, she might by mistake hit her husband’s soul 
on the head and so kill him A husband’s soul is believed 
to hover about his wife, and the soul of a man to hover 
round his future wife, so it might easily be m the way when 
a woman is makmg pots and get hurt It is not defimtely 
aim for men to make pots, but they never do so When 
a woman proposes to make pots, she first goes off to the 
jungle and collects some clay thrown up by termites The 
outer clay IS not used , she digs down a foot or two and takes 
the lower clay, which is darker m colour and is said to be 
of a better consistency Having deposited this m her house, 
the potter collects a quantity of very small pebbles about 
the size of S G shot, such as are found on river-banks 
The potter’s clay is mixed with these fine pebbles and 
kneaded m a wooden trough or on a flat stone When it 
has attamed the desired consistency, it is rolled into a ball, 
wrapped up m leaves and left for three mghts to set When 
she starts work the potter takes sufficient clay to make the 
pot required, and places it on a mat on the floor. In her 
left hand she has a stone which she pushes mto the lump of 
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clay , in her right she holds a mallet called beiphtct^ with 
which she slowly taps the clay mto shape against the stone 
When the pot has been knocked into shape, it is dried m 
the sun When the pots are dry they are placed close 
together on branches of dry chestnut wood, and small dry 
sticks are piled up over them m a high heap. This heap is 
set alight on the top, and when the fire has died down the 
pots aie taken out, and while still hot are filled with rice 
water, which is beheved to strengthen them and make them 
less brittle They are now ready for use Any one wanting 
some pots made collects the clay and the pebbles, takes 
them to the potter, and tells her what pots he requires 
The potter must be given enough rice and meat for one meal 
when the contract is made, payment bemg made when the 
pots are fimshed 

For makmg the clay bowls of women’s pipes, a special 
method is followed The clay is prepared m the same way 
as described, except that no pebbles are added to it The 
top of a paddy pestle is tied to one of the verandah posts, 
so that the post, the pestle and the floor make a triangle 
Then, small holes are bored in the post and the pestle, about 
the height of a man’s knee from the floor, so as to admit a 
small wooden stick pomted at each end, called karolusorvg 
A lump of clay the size of a fist is taken, the harolusong is 
run through the middle of it, and is then placed m position 
on the triangle The potter’s assistant takes a cubit of 
cotton strmg, ties a small stick to each end of it to afford 
a hand grip, and then twists it twice round the Jcarolusong 
The assistant, by pulhng the strmg first with one hand and 
then with the other, causes the harolusong which carries the 
clay to revolve. The potter sits on the other side of the 
triangle In her right hand she holds a sharp-edged piece 
of split bamboo about 8 inches long and half an inch wide, 
called thaipahmapa^ and m her left hand a stout piece of 
spht bamboo about a cubit long As the harolusong revolves, 
she works the clay mto shape with the tha%pahn%a^a, which 
she wets from time to time m her mouth, and steadies her 
hand by restmg it on the bamboo stick held m her left hand 
When the pipe-bowl has acquired the right shape and smooth- 
K 
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ness, it IS removed from the karoluscmg, and the bowl is 
hollowed out with the tha%pdhmapa The bowl is then dried 
in the sun and fired as already described Not by any means 
every old woman can make pipe-bowls m this way, as the 
process requires more skill than making cookmg-pots A 
skilled worker makes about twenty pipe-bowls m a day 
Any woman, mamed or single, can make pipe-bowls , no owa 
attaches to this work, the reason given being that as the 
pipe-bowls are not tapped with a stick, like eaithenware 
cookmg-pots, there is no danger for the soul of the potter’s 
husband (See p 38 for photograph ) 

The women never ornament their pots Sometimes the 
potter’s daughter or another girl will ornament the hds 
with a circle like the face of the sun, which is scratched 
on to the soft clay with a hairpm before it is fired I am 
told that this pattern has no particular sigmficance and is 
merely to adorn the lid 

The Lakher women only make oooking-pots and the bowls 
of the women’s pipes The large beer-pots are all pur- 
chased The largest of all, called racha, are brought from 
Arakan, the next m size, hngrm, come from Demagm, while 
the ra^p^, beimt and raitapa are all bought from the Chins. 


String 

The strmg and rope most commonly used by the Lakhers 
are made out of the bark of a tree called pazo {Hibiscm 
macrophylhis, Roxb ) A pazo sapling is cut, the skm is 
peeled off, the outer skm is thrown away, the lower akin is 
kept and the juice squeezed out of it by holdmg it against 
the sole of the foot and runnmg a dao along it After this 
it IS dried m the sun, and is then ready for use. The strmg 
IS used m smgle strands and also twisted, the twist bemg 
made by rollmg the strips of raw bark against the thigh A 
two-ply twist IS made by taking two stops of raw bark, 
tymg them together at one end, and rollmg first each stop 
separately and then the two together agamst the thigh To 
make a three-ply twist, a smgle strip of bark is rolled agamst 
the thigh as described, and is then knotted on to the end of 
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the two-ply cord and twisted on to it with the fingers to 
make a thxee-ply twist Each end of the rope is secured 
with a half-hitch {ricliaUii) Twisted threads and cords, 
whether of bark or of cotton thread, are all known as chan 
Cane ropes are never twisted, but are used m unworked 
strands Bark string is used for every imaginable purpose 
Cotton string is also used For tymg brass belts a large 
number of single cotton threads are run through the belt 
The threads are not twisted, but are just knotted together 
at each end For an edging to fishing-nets twisted cotton 
thread is used To make this thread two people are re- 
quired They sit down, the distance between them varying 
with the length of strmg required, and roll the two threads 
down their right thighs till they are thoroughly twisted, 
when they roll them up their thighs, and thus produce a 
two-ply twisted thread 


Knots. 

Lakhers have a number of different kmds of knots, each 
with its own special use 


SexQliori chalhi 

Pato 

ChaJchi lapi 

Raireunchakkx 

Rxchakhi 
C hdkivif 

H exhaw 


Ghexsxanpasx 

Angaarxpaai 


The hsherman’s knot, also sometimes called an Enghsh- 
man’s knot Used for joining short Ws of cane or 
bark rope together to make a long rope for tying up 
rmthun 

The double-sheet bend Another knot used for joining 
up cane or bark ropes 

The Tom-Fool knot Used for tymg things up so that 
they may be untied easily 

The reef knot Used for joining cane or bark ropes 
together and also for tymg up bamboos and wood 

The half -hitch Used for tying things up temporarily 

A loop Used for tymg a bowstrmg on to the stave, for 
tymg cane on to poste, for hangmg cloths out to dry, 
for setting the rat trap called mcMiang^ and for many 
other purposes 

A noose Used chiefly in settmg snares for birds and 
beasts If a man wants to catch one of his pigs, he 
slips a hetbaw under the pig’s foot as it is eatmg its 
food and pulls it tight It is also used for tymg round 
the horns of a mithun or round its neck when it is 
desired to lead it anywhere 

The knot used for tymg on the cane strmg of a pellet bow 
and of the bow used for flickmg raw cotton 

The cafcspaw The knot used for tymg down the bamboos 
on the top of the roof of a house 
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Chahteu A method of tymg together bamboos or other things so 

that they may be carried oonvemently Bamboo slats 
are wound twice or thrice round the objects to be tied 
together, the ends of the slats are held together and 
twisted round and round until they foim a twisted 
knot, and are then tucked in under the folds going 
round the objects tied together, so as to prevent the 
knot from eommg undone 
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Woodwork. 

Lakhers are poor carpenters , the only tools they have are 
daos and a combined axe and adze The principal articles 
made are planks for beds and the walls and floors of some 
of the chief’s houses, paddy mortars and pestles, pillows, 
drums, house-posts, pig-troughs, the handles and sheaths of 
daos, various parts of the loom and other articles connected 
with weaving, and the wooden bellows used in the forge. 

A paddy mortar is called songTcho. To make it, a khximei 
tree {ScTiima WalUclm) is felled and cut m 2-feet lengths 
with an axe, and one side of the 2-feet log is hollowed out 
with an axe When the hole is suflElciently deep, wood 
shavings are set ahght inside it in order to make the surface 
smooth and f)olished The pestle is called songkhai^ and is 
made out of any fairly lasting wood, bemg 5 feet or feet 
long and 9 inches in circumference Pestles are always 
thicker at the ends than m the centre, which is made thinner 
to give a good grip 

Planlvs are called chhuahn, and their manufacture is a 
very tedious process A large tree with fairly soft wood is 
felled , the bark is all taken off, and, after decidmg how 
many planks can be cut out of it, the edges of the planks are 
marked on the wood with charcoal or earth Supposing 
that the tree is large enough to supply five planks when 
sawn, by the Lakher method only two planks will be obtamed 
When the planks have been marked on the surface of the log, 
every other plank is chipped away with an adze, leaving only 
one plank for every two that are wasted by bemg chipped 
out It thus takes a very long time and wastes a great deal 
of wood to make a few planks When a plank has been cut 
out in this way, its surface is smoothed off by chipping away 
excrescences with an adze 

House-posts are called angtong The trees most commonly 
used are asi (Castanopsis inbuloides) and patong {Lager- 
stroemia flos rsgvme) The best posts are made out of the 
heart of these two trees after the outer wood has been eaten 
away by white ants, but green posts are also used The 
heart of the aveu {Qmehna arborea, Eoxb ) is also used, but 
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never its green wood, as it is too soft Having felled the 
tree, one end is split with an axe to admit of the insertion 
of wooden wedges called s%Jcha% which are driven into the 
tree with a wooden club until it is spht down its whole length 
Six or eight posts can be obtained out of a good-sized tree, 
each post being split off in the same way The posts are 
smoothed off with an adze or a dao Timber is not generally 
seasoned, but is used as soon as it has been cut Lakhers 
say that it lasts better if put m position in the soil while 
the sap IS still exuding, and that it is less liable to the attacks 
of white ants 

Woodwork is joined together by lashings of an canf 
{Calamus erectus, Eoxb ) When jommg two beams together, 
1 or 2 feet at the end of each is cut away to half its thickness 
The two cut ends are fitted together and lashed round with 
cane. 

Htde-worl 

Leather is non-existent Hide, however, is occasionally 
used The skms of wild animals and of any mithun that 
may have been slaughtered are stretched on a wooden or 
bamboo frame and dried m the sun No attempt is made to 
cure the skins or to clean them with wood ash When 
thoroughly dry the skms are used for sleeping and sittmg 
upon The skins of barking deer and serow aie used for the 
membrane of drums 


Gunpowder 

The Lakhers appear to have known how to make gun- 
powder for many years Colonel Lewm mentions the fact 
that they made then own powder when he visited the Shendu 
country in 1866 ^ Lusheis, Kukis and Chins are all familiar 
with the art I have not been able to discover whence they 
learnt it, but presumably it was from the Chinese Hodson ^ 
says that the Kukis learnt the art from the Meitheis, who 
had been taught it by Chmese merchants who visited the 
State durmg the reign of Khagenba about 1630 It is 

^ T H h&mn. The ChtUagongHtll Tracts and the Dwellers Therein, V 113 
— N E P 

* T 0 Hodson, The Naga Tribes of Mampur, p 38 — NT, E P, 
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probable therefore that the Lakhers acquired their know- 
ledge, whether directly or indirectly, fiom the same source 
The method of manufacture is simple. Lakhers keep all 
their animals, pigs, goats and mithm under their houses 
These defecate under the houses, and as the Lakhers them- 
selves also let their own urine and ordure fall beneath the 
house, the soil becomes saturated with urine and dung 
This mixtuie of soil and filth is carefully preserved, and not 
allowed to be washed away by the rains and lost When a 
sufficient amount of fouled soil has been collected, a large 
openwork basket is made, Imed with leaves, and filled with 
the soil This basket is hung between two posts, a large pot 
IS placed underneath it, and water is then poured on to the 
soil and, passmg through it, is collected in the receptacle 
beneath the basket The water that comes through is of a 
red colour, and they contmue to pour water on to the soil 
till it comes through quite clear The liquid so collected is 
boiled for two or three hours, and is then poured off mto a 
wooden trough to cool and 3S left till it crystallises The 
nitrate crystals are diied m the sun and mixed with chaicoal 
made from the tkohmaw tree {Rhus sem% alata) or from the 
wood of the lemon Isa {C%tTU$ med%ca, Linn ) in the propor- 
tion of one seer of crystals to two seers of charcoal This 
mixture is thoroughly pounded in a mortar, and a little 
water and spmt are added When it has been sufficiently 
pounded, it is dried in the sun, and can then be used as 
gunpowder. The powder made by this process is quite 
powerful, but gives out a lot of smoke The manufacture, 
however, is tedious, and from about twenty seers of mtrate 
water only about a quarter of a seer of gunpowder can be 
obtamed 

The Lakhers origmally used no sulphur m makmg gun- 
powder, and in Savang and Chapi it is still made without 
that element 1 The addition of a little spirit when the 
mtrate and charcoal are being pounded is said to strengthen 
the powder 

^ The sulphur necessary to make gunpowder is perhaps contained m the 
^rces from which the nitre is made, and in the charcoal Cf Carev and 
Tuck, Q?he Ohm JStUa, Vol I, p 226 . — J H H J y 
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Bullets are made of iron in the blacksmith’s forge Some 
of this iron is bought m Lungleh bazaar , a goodly proportion, 
however, is stolen from Government bridges, as Lakhers 
have no scruples about removmg screws, bolts, pieces of 
telegraph wire, and any odd scrap of iron that can be broken 
off without too great difficulty All this goes mto the melting 
pot and emerges m the shape of bullets 

Caps are purchased m Lungleh Till qiute recently the 
Lakhers possessed nothmg but flmtlocks, for which caps are 
not required. 

Huvhng 

Like all hill tribes, Lakhers are devoted to hunting, both 
for the sport it affords and for the meat that it produces. 
There are two Lakher names for huntmg Sachad% is 
trackmg and stalkmg Rakihi is the term used when a 
party of men goes out to look for game The weapon used 
IS always a gun Spears are sometimes carried for self- 
protection, but no one nowadays would dehberately go out 
huntmg armed only with a spear Bows and arrows are 
never used nowadays, and no use is made of dogs Any 
one IS entitled to shoot or trap animals where he likes, 
whether m the lands belonging to his own chief or in another 
chief’s lands, and the meat due, sahaw, is payable to the 
chief in whose village the hunter resides, and not to the chief 
in whose lands the ammal was killed Lakhers generally go 
out and wander through the jungle after game m the hope 
that they will be lucky and run into somethmg They also 
both track the game and stalk it when they have viewed it 
They often sit up at salt hcks and he m wait in paddy and 
maize fields for the animals that come to devour the crops 
It IS customary for the villagers to appomt a man known as 
the Sa^ahlaisapa to sacrifice a cock to ensure good huntmg 
He must be ceremomally pure, and cannot perform the 
sacrifice if any of the women of his family are pregnant or 
menstruous The cook for the sacrifice is provided by 
another villager The Sa^aMaiswpa performs the sacnfice 
outside the village fence, and he and to family eat the cock 
that was sacrificed. The man who provides the cock gets 
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a foreleg without the shoulder of every wild animal killed 
by a villager during the year. The SapctMatsct/pd is appointed 
yearly, but if the last year’s sacrifice has been efficacious, the 
same man is usually reappomted If any one fads to pay 
his dues to the provider of the cock, he has to pay him a fowl 
as compensation 

The cock sacrificed for Sapahlaisa mi;ist be a red cock, as 
the souls of wild ammals are supposed to prefer red cocks, 
because they are more beautiful than others The day of 
the sacrifice the whole village is pana, and no work of any 
sort — ^not even spinning and weaving — ^may be done The 
next day is aoA, and agam no work is done, and the women 
must neither spm nor weave, as the ammals’ souls fear 
cotton, and if weaving goes on will not dare to enter the 
village. The reason why the souls of animals fear cotton is 
because, all work with cotton being done by women, they 
always connect it with women, whom they fear greatly, as, 
owing to their periods, women are always associated m the 
mmds of ammals with blood. On this second day any one 
who owns a gun goes out to shoot, and if anythmg is bagged 
it IS considered that the sacrifice has had effect The 
followmg day is also aoh for the women, in order to please 
the souls of the ammals. 

There are quite defimte rules as to which of several people 
who have been pursmng an animal can claim it as his, and 
as to the persons entitled to a share in the meat When an 
ammal has been wounded and is followed up and retrieved 
by a man other than the shooter, the eldest of the persons 
who followed and retrieved it is entitled to a hind leg, apart 
from the dues payable to village officials. Accordmg to 
custom, a man who shoots an ammal is expected to give his 
hei macha or principal friend the neck, and his hei Tiawti or 
second friend three ribs, while his maternal uncle {pupa) is 
given the chest This gift to the pupa is known as sapaloug 
A man’s wife’s sister is given the loins and meat round the 
tail, and her husband must return the gift whenever he shoots 
a wild ammal This meat due payable to a sister-m-law is 
called rtuTongaakeu When there are three sisters it is the 
husbands of the elder and middle sisters who pay each other 
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narongsakeu , the youngest sister generally arranges with 
one of her female cousms that their respective husbands 
shall exchange narongsakeu A man’s sister is supposed to 
receive a hmd leg, and it is usual to give some meat occasion- 
ally to any woman whose marriage price or puma is payable to 
the shooter The custom of giving meat to these women is 
called ngazuasapJm When a man has numerous relations 
it IS impossible for him to give each of them a share of every 
animal he shoots, so he has to satisfy their claims m turn 
The person who receives a share of meat must reciprocate 
the gift with a pot of sahma or a fowl If a man who shoots 
much game never gives a share to the women entitled to 
it, they can claim hniatla or atonement pnce from him 
Lathers hunt practically any bird or beast, and it is only 
by having killed a certam number of the larger beasts and 
by performing the la sacrifice over them that a man can get 
to Fevra, the Lakher Paradise, after death 
It IS ana, however, to shoot the cook bird of any of the 
four kmds of hombill found in the hills durmg the nesting 
season, which lasts from March to July While the hen 
hombiU hatches out her eggs and brmgs up her young mside 
a hollow tree, she never moves out until her nesthngs can 
fly, when the cock removes the clay which encloses her m 
the nest and lets her out Meanwhile she is entirely de- 
pendent on the cock for all her food Eor this reason 
Lakhers beheve that if they shoot the cook Khazangpa will 
be angry and will punish them, as the hen and her young will 
mevitably die , hence it is ana tp kill a cook hombiU at this 
season Lakhers, however, have no scruple whatever about 
kilhng and eatmg a hen and her young As soon as a man 
has marked down a hornbiU’s nest, he reserves it for himself 
by dnvmg a bamboo or wooden stake mto the trunk of the 
tree This is called pahaw When the young have grown 
large enough to be worth eating, the finder of the nest robs 
it and kills and eats the hen and her young When any one 
robs a hombiH’s nest, he must place a short piece of bamboo 
or stick m the nest before he leaves it This is called ma- 
songpa The behef is that when the cock comes home and 
finds his family gone, he picks up the piece of stick in his 
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beak, carries it off to the Bang of the HombiUs, and tells 
him that his family have been killed -with this stick The 
King of the Hornbills, seemg that the hen and her brood 
have not died because the cock had neglected to feed them, 
gives the widower another wife Next year the cock brmgs 
his new wife to make a nest in the same hollow tree, and 
thus affords another feed to the man who has reserved the 
nest Once a man has reserved a nest it is his for ever, and 
he believes that so long as he puts a piece of stick in the nest 
after robbmg it, he can take the nest every year with im- 
punity as the hornbill will always find another mate. 

The Mihlong clan, which claims descent from the Great 
Indian HombiU, may not kill hornbills at any time The 
Hnaihleu clan may not kill tigers, and the Bonghia clan may 
not kill pj^thons 

If any one shoots an ammal with a borrowed gun he has 
to give the owner of the gun a hind leg of the ammal shot 
When a man borrows another’s gun, a defimte agreement is 
made either that he shall mcur no liabilities if the gun 
bursts, or that if the gun bursts he will pay the owner its 
value If it has been agreed that the borrower shall not be 
held responsible if the gun bursts and a burst actually occurs, 
the owner of the gun can claim no compensation, but the 
borrower must give him a hmd leg and the loins of the ammal 
shot When two or three people are out shootmg together 
the man who draws first blood is entitled to the ammal If two 
men fire at an ammal simultaneously and kill it, the animal 
belongs to the elder of the two men who fired If both fire 
and one misses, the bullet is examined to decide who killed 
the ammal If two or three people aie out shootmg together, 
the eldest man takes the first shot , if he misses and they 
follow the game up and get another shot, any one can take the 
first shot unless the eldest verbally insists on his right, when 
it must be conceded When an elephant is killed, it is the 
property of the man who drew first blood This man takes 
one tusk for himself, while the other tusk is the jomt property 
of the rest of the people participatmg m the hunt 
When a hunter has killed any of the larger ammals, on 
his return home he performs a sacrifice called SalupaJcia, the 
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object of which is to give him power in the next world over 
the spirit of the ammal he has killed, to please the dead 
animal’s soul, and so also to help him kill many more 
animals m future Either a fowl or a pig may be sacrificed 
If a fowl IS used, the sacrifice is performed immediately the 
hunter returns home , if a pig, the sacrifice is postponed till 
next mormng When a fowl is killed, the women may not 
eat any of it, but if the sacrifice is a pig, women may eat 
any part of it except the head, which may be eaten only 
by men 

The sacrifice is performed mside the house near a sahma 
pot, close to which the head of the wild animal for which 
the sacrifice is being performed is placed Before perfonnmg 
the sacrifice the hunter sucks a little sahma out of each 
sahma pot and spits it out mto a gourd , he rubs flour all 
over the trophy, takes mto his mouth agam the sahma he 
has spat mto the gourd, and blows it over the trophy six 
times The hunter next mtones a huntmg song {hJadeu), 
and kiUs the fowl or pig, as the case may be. If a fowl is 
sacrificed, its tongue is pulled out and placed on the trophy, 
and some feathers are placed m the trophy’s nostrils If a 
pig, the trophy is anomted with the blood, and after the pig 
has been cooked and eaten its head is placed on the trophy 
The trophy is then hung up m the verandah, and all the old 
trophies already hangmg up there are anomted with flour 
and beer, m order to make them look beautiful and as though 
they had been freshly shot. This attention is thought to be 
pleasmg to the souls of the dead ammals, who will praise the 
sacrificer to hvmg animals and so mduce them to approach 
him next time he goes out huntmg For the day and mght 
of the sacrifice the sacrificer and his family are pam, and 
the women of the house may not weave. That mght it is 
ana for the sacrificer to sleep with his wife or any other 
woman , he must sleep on the place where the sacrifice was 
made The Lakhers beheve that on the night of this 
sacrifice the spirit of the animal shot comes and watches 
the man who has kiUed it, and if it saw him sleepmg with 
his wife, would say, “ Ah, this man prefers women to me,” 
and would go and inform all the other anunals that the 
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man who had shot him was unwoxthy to be allowed to shoot 
any more animals, as he was fonder of women than of the 
chase. A man who bioke the prohibition on sexual mter- 
course on Salwpahm night would therefore be unable to kill 
any more ammals The next mornmg the sacnficer takes 
lus gun and goes outside the village and shoots a bird , if 
he caimot shoot a bird he must m any case iSre his gun off 
Havmg done this, he returns to the '^lage, the pam ends, 
and it IS permissible for him to have intercourse with women 
agam If a bird is shot it means that the sacrifice has taken 
effect and that the saorificer will soon shoot more game 

If a man has wounded an ammal and returned home 
without baggmg it and mtends to follow it up next day, he 
must sleep alone that mght It is ana for a man in these 
circumstances to sleep either with his wife or with any 
other woman, as it is believed that if he did so the wounded 
ammal would escape him Hunters must remam chaste in 
these circumstances. 

Lakhers have a superstitious fear of tigers, as tigers are 
believed to have a saw ; so when a tiger has been shot a 
special ceremony called Chahei la has to be performed 
This ceremony is similar m some respects to that performed 
over the head of an enemy slam in war If any one shoots 
a tiger and leaves it m the jungle, no sacrifice is necessary, 
but if he brmgs the head mto the village he must perform 
the la ceremony, because a dead tiger is saw — ^that is to 
say, has the capacity of causmg sickness and harm to any 
one touching it, and the la ceremony both makes the tiger's 
saw innocuous and enables the hunter to retam the tiger for 
his own use m the next world Most Lakhers dislike tigers, 
because they fear the saw and are not at all keen on shootmg 
them, and if a man who has shot a tiger says he is gomg to 
perform the la ceremony, and asks his fnends to come and 
help him skm the carcase, and then fails to perform the 
ceremony, he must give each of the skinners a dog and a 
fowl to sacrifice, to save themselves from the evil effects of 
the saw The dog and fowl are killed and then thrown away 
outside the village, and none of their meat is eaten The 
behef is that the saw is thrown out of the village m the same 
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way as the bodies of the dogs and the fowls Not only the 
skinners, but any one touching the skin of a dead tiger over 
which la has not been performed must offer this sacrifice 

After the tiger has been skinned, the head is brought up 
and kept outside the village Two pigs must be killed for 
the la In the mommg a pig is killed outside the village 
The meat of this pig may be eaten only by men After this 
pig has been sacrificed, the tiger's head is brought into the 
village and put down in front of the house of the man who 
shot it, A tiger's head, like a man’s, is never taken mside 
a house The second pig is killed near the tiger’s head and 
the la ceremony is performed. The man who shot the tiger 
dresses up in woman’s clothes, lets down his hair like a 
woman, and smokes a woman’s pipe. He carries a spmdle 
and thread in his hand, and while windmg the thread 
dances round the tiger’s head, finally runmng the spindle 
through the tiger’s nostrils One of the assistants then 
picks up the tiger’s head and runs through the village with 
it, pursued by the man who shot it jabbmg at the tiger’s 
nostrils with the spmdle The head is thrown away outside 
the village ^ Tigers’ heads are never hung up in the 
verandah like other trophies In Chapi and Savang tigers’ 
heads are hung outside the village m the same way as 
human heads, and the head of the ammal sacrificed as la 
IS hung up near by. Durmg the ceremony it is to 
laugh. 

The origm of this ceremony is that once upon a time a 
woman went to the jhumSy and a tiger came to eat her 
The tiger knocked her down, but as he did so the spmdle 
she was carrying entered his nostrils and killed him, and so 
the woman escaped. Ever smce then it has been the custom 
to wear woman’s clothes when performing the la ceremony 
for a tiger During the la the dead tiger’s brother is said 
to watch the proceedmgs from a high hill, and when he sees 
a woman dancing round the tiger he does not get angry, as 

^ Among the Lusheis, too, the performer dresses up as a woman, but the 
details of the ceremony are somewhat different Lusheis have no fear of 
tigers, and hang their heads up in the verandah hke any other trophy Cf 
Shakespear, The Luehei Kuki Plans, p 80 The Haka Chins have a similar 
ceremony 0/ W R Head, Maha OMn Customs, p 36 — H E P. 
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house of his own free will, so Deutha must run the nsk 
Very shortly after, Deutha’s wife lost the sight of one of her 
eyes, which Deutha ascribes to Rachi’s aaw It would have 
been useless for Deutha to seicnfice a dog and fowl of his 
own — ^the animals to be sacrificed must be given by the 
person from whom the saw emanates Rachi himself on 
returmng to Chapi had to perform the TMahawh sacnflce, 
which is described later, to nd himself of the saw that he 
acquired by bemg arrested and taken mto Lungleh Even 
a very short penod of confinement is a much more senous 
matter to a Lakher than would be imagmed by any one not 
knowmg their customs The idea seems to be that any one 
touchmg a person who has died an unnatural death, or 
havmg mtercourse with a person who is sufEermg from certain 
special misfortunes, is liable to die m the same way, or, in 
the second case, to be afflicted with blmdness or lameness 
unless the requisite taboos are observed If a man who has 
been taken captive m war manages to escape from his captors 
and return home, he is regarded as havmg a saw, and, as 
a saw, IS infectious , until certam sacrifices are performed no 
one likes to associate with him. Persons who become 
infected with a saw from a runaway slave or any other person 
afihcted in the same way are hable to suffer from bad eyes 
or to become lame An escaped captive on reachmg his 
home has to get the TMahawh sacrifice performed by either 
his father or one of his brothers, or, if he has no near rela- 
tions, he must perform the sacrifice himself A hen or a pig 
IS killed at the foot of the mam post at the back of the house 
at night If the sacrifice is a hen, its tongue and some blood 
are placed at the foot of the post with some noe as phavaw 
The fowl IS then cooked, some hver and cooked rice are 
added to the phavaw, and the rest of the fowl is eaten by 
the runaway, the saorificer, and their family The phavaw 
are mtended for the soul of the escaped captive, to mduce 
it to stay at home and cease from wandermg in this 
sacrifice a hen is the victim, as hens generally remam m or 
near the house, while cocks wander all over the place, and 
it IS hoped that the soul of the man who has escaped from 
captivity wfil remam at home like a hen. 
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If the victim is a pig, it is also killed at night, and in the 
same place Three pots of beer are prepared, and guests are 
invited to share in the feast Some flour is placed on the 
floor at the foot of the mam post, and the pig’s tongue and 
the tips of its ears are placed on the flour as jphavaw A hen 
IS then killed m the same place, and its tongue is placed with 
the other phavaw The pig and the hen are cooked separately, 
and the pig’s liver, the hen’s hver, rice, and salt are added to 
the phavaw The hen is eaten only by the escaped captive, 
the sacrificer, and their family , the pig is divided up among 
the guests All the meat must be fimshed that mght, any- 
thing left over being thrown mto the street to be devoured 
by pigs and dogs It is beheved that the saw wnll not leave 
until all the meat has been eaten The escaped captive, the 
sacnficer, and his family must observe an aoh next day, and 
remam inside their house After this the man who escaped 
from captivity is free from his saw and is readmitted into 
society If on his way home the runaway was given food 
by a relation m another village, he must send this man a 
dog and a fowl to sacrifice, to ensure that he is not infected 
with the saw The same sacrifice must be performed on 
behalf of any one released from jail or freed from arrest 

If a man is very lucky at huntmg and manages to shoot 
many wild animals, he is known as a lasisapa His good 
luck IS beheved to be due to the fact that he is a favourite 
of the Lasi^ the spirit that looks after wild ammals. The 
Lakhers, however, unlike the Lusheis, perform no sacrifices 
to the Ijas% 2 A las%sa/pa is said to see m his dreams the 
places where wild ammals will be found the next day, and 
consequently always finds game It is beheved that shortly 
before a lastsapa dies he sees his own Lasiy generally ridmg 
on a huge ammal Vakia, late Chief of Tisi, who is said 

^ The Russians and Lapps believe m a spirit like the Z^w^ who rules over 
all wild animals and on whose good-will depends success in the chase The 
Russian name of this spirit is lescJny Is the similarity between the words 
leachiy and Vx8% a mere comoidence, or are the words connected? y%de 
Frazer, The QoUm Bmigh, Part I, Vol II, pp 124, 125 — N E P. 

* For the Lushei kbshi cf Shakespear, The Luah&i Kuhi Clans, p 68 , 
Parry, Lushai Customs and Ceremonies, p 14 The lashi among the Aimol 
and the Vaiphei is a more powerful spirit, and almost the equal of Pathian 
Among the Thado the lashi is known as pheizam^ Cf Shakespear. ov cit . 
pp 168 and 201 — N E P ^ . 

L 
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to have shot more than 700 animals, shortly before his 
death went out huntmg, and came on to an enormous wild 
boar He aimed his gun at the boar, but as he did so he 
saw a boy with long hair sittmg on the boar’s neck He 
therefore laid his gun down, and the boy disappeared , so 
he again prepared to jSre, but as soon as he did so the 
boy reappeared on the boar’s neck On this Vakia reahsed 
that it was his Las%^ and he refrained from firing and went 
home. He told his friends what had happened, and said 
that he was sure he would never shoot any more animals 
and would soon die, which after a short mterval he actually 
did 

Another las%m^a who saw a similar apparition shortly 
before he died was Sangkham, late Chief of Vombuk 

Traps, etc 

In addition to hunting with the gim, the Lakhers have 
numerous mgemous ways of snarmg and trappmg birds and 
ammals There are two kmds of traps for catchmg monkeys , 
both are called azeubatla The first consists of two forked 
uprights, across which a bamboo is placed, with a bunch of 



bananas or some maize tied in the middle The bamboo 
cross-piece is sawn half through at the place where the bait 
IS attached. The monkey swarms up one of the uprights and 
runs along the ordss-piece to seize the bait. When he reaches 
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the middle the cross-piece bieaks and the monkey is piecipi- 
tated on to bamboo stakes which have been planted below 
The other kind of azeubatla is made out of a single bamboo 
planted slantwise with a bait dangling from its end The 
bamboo is sawn half through m the middle, the monkey runs 
up it to take the bait, and when he reaches the top the 
bamboo breaks undei his weight and he falls on to the 
bamboo spikes below ^ 



To catch bears and tigers a trap called veutla is used 
A forked rest consisting of two poles tied together at 
the top is erected, and over the fork a log is placed, from 
which two beams are suspended, one end of each beam 
resting on the ground, while the other ends are slung by 
ropes made of an cane {Calamus ersdus^ Roxb ) from the 



further end of the log balanced on the fork Across these 
two beams a platform is laid and the ground below is 
thickly sown with sharp bamboo stakes {sen). The bait is 
laid on the platform A rope attached to the end of the log 
balanced on the fork is tied round a piece of stick or bamboo, 

^ Cf Mills, The Lkota Nagas, p 68 — H H 
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which IS slipped below the two beams so as just to hold the 
trap m position, and the end of this same piece of rope is 
tied round the bait The ammal mounts the platform to 
devour the bait and in seizmg it pulls out the peg which 
holds the trap in position The log holding up the beams 
flies upwards, the platform collapses and the ammal is 
deposited on to the stakes below 
Another trap used for tigers is called Jcapu 

A gun IS set up on bamboo rests and pomted along a path 
habitually used by a tiger A fine cord made out of the 
hair-like fibres which grow on the stem of the sasm palm 



{Caryota urens, Linn ) is attached to a post planted on the 
opposite side of the path The cord is then run across the 
path so that any ammal conoong along the path must strike 
it The other end of the cord is taken round the back of the 
frame and tied to the two ends of a small piece of stick which 
IS placed against the trigger As soon as an ammal knocks 
against the cord, the stick presses agamst the trigger and 
explodes the gun 

A favourite trap used for the larger kmds of game is the 
Tcajpu, A small fence is erected along the spur of a hill or 
anywhere m the jungle where animals are frequently on 
the move Passages are left at intervals in the fence, and 
at each of these a spear is placed horizontally along the 
fence at a height sufficient to pierce at a vital spot any 
anim al that passes This spear is held back behmd the 
fence by a strong bamboo sprmg, held in position by a peg 
in a cane rmg, and across the gap m the fence a creeper called 
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pam {Piper nigrum^ Lum ) is run, so that if an animal 
trips over it the sprmg is released and forces the spear 
forward so as to pierce the ammal which is trying to pass 



through the gap A smaller trap of exactly the same sort is 
used for porcupme. 



The trap generally used for catching barkmg deer is 
called san A low fence is made through the jungle to 
gmde the deer along the desired path, and gaps are left for 
them to pass through In each gap a hole about IJ feet 
deep IS made m the ground and covered over with 
bamboo sticks, on the top of which a noose made of palm 
fibre IS placed and attached to a creeper called zongveupa, 
which IS tied on to a sprmgy saplmg This trap is covered 
with soil and leaves, and a piece of wood is placed along each 
side of the hole to ensure that the animal will place its foot 
m the desired spot No animal wiU ever step on a piece of 
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wood, and if there are two pieces of wood on the path, will 
always place its foot between them The cane rope is then 
tightened sufficiently to bend the sapling and is held down 
by a bamboo peg, which is kept m place by the bamboo 
sticks covermg the hole The barkmg deer comes along 



and steps on the bamboo sticks covermg the hole These 
collapse and release the bamboo peg which is holdmg down 
the cane rope The saplmg flies backwards, and the noose 
IS tight round the barker’s leg 
Another trap formerly used for animals is the seuphong, 
but as it IS very dangerous to men, its use has been practically 
abandoned. A pit about 6 feet deep was dug on a track used 
by wild animals, sharp stakes were planted at the bottom of 
it, the mouth of the pit was covered in with rotten bamboo 
leaves and dust, and any animal that came along fell through 
and was impaled on the stakes This trap was also used as 
defence against an enemy when two villages were at war 
There are several kmds of rat-traps The most commonly 
used IS the maJcheu A low bamboo fence which may 
stretch as far as a nule is put up m the jungle At intervals 
m this gaps are left for the rats to run through Over each 
gap a log of wood is erected and is held in position by a 
smaller log above it, one end of which rests on a forked pole 
and IS attached to the log below by a strand of zoTig- 
v&iipa^ while from the other end a similar rope runs down 
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and IS attached to a small piece of stick, which is held in 
place by a bar running along one side of the trap and by the 
pressure of a stick laid across the gap and held m place by 
other sticks beneath which the bait is placed The rats 



'•w, r 

TRAP for porcupines, RATS, BIRDS MONKEY’S MAKHEU 


enter the gap to get through and push aside the sticks hnlrlmg 
the rope which keeps the trap m equihbnum. The top log 
flies up, and the heavy log below falls and crushes the rats 
Porcupmes, monkeys and birds also get caught in this trap 
Another kmd of rat-trap is called chakmg. A large 
stone IS placed between three small bamboo posts and 
kept in an upright position by a bamboo stick, the centre 



of which IS supported on a bamboo upnght , one n r i d of 
this stick holds up the stone, while the other pushes against 
another bamboo upright The bait, generaUy a maize cob 
tied on to the end of a bamboo stick, is put under the stone, 
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The bamboo holdmg the bait runs below and parallel to the 
stick which holds the stone in place A small piece of 
bamboo with a little fork on it is placed so that one end rests 
on the stick which holds the bait, and the stick holding up 
the stone rests on the fork A string made out of the bark 
of the tree is tied to the small piece of forked bamboo 
and IS run under the stick holding the bait so as to support 
it, and then tied on to the centre upright. When the rat 
mbbles at the bait the stick on which the bait is fixed is 
moved to one side , this jerks away the small piece of 
forked bamboo from under the stick which is holdmg up 
the stone, this stick falls and releases the stone, which falls 
on the rat and crushes it This trap involves the most 
careful adjustment and balancmg of the sticks used 
A trap called a leiha is also used for rats and squirrels. 
A small bamboo fence is erected in the jungle, and gaps 



are left in it, which are fitted with loop snares These 
are tied on to whippy sticks which are bent over and 
held in place by the pressure of a small peg, whose ends rest 
one against the top of the hoop and the other against a 
cross stick, which rests agamst the sides of the arch of the 
hoop This cross stick is tied to another small stick laid on 
the ground m the gap, and itself held in place by another 
stick laid over it and held lightly by a peg in the ground. 
The rat running through moves the sticks, the peg restmg 
against the hoop is released, the bent stick flies back and 
the noose is pulled round the rat. 
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Yet another rat-trap is the v%ahhang. A bent sapling, 
to which a rope, made of the bark of the pazo tree, 
with a noose at the end is attached, is planted in the rat’s 
run Two pieces of split bamboo are tied to the sapling 
and to each other so as to form a triangle with the base of 
thesaphng Within this triangle 
the noose is set To keep the 
sapling bent, a small peg of 
bamboo is attached to the end 
of the rope carrymg the noose 
and held in place by two pieces 
of bamboo, which are them- 
selves kept in position by press- 
ing agamst the sides of the 
triangle formed by the base of 
the saplmg and the bamboo 
sticks tied to it. When a rat 
tries to push through the gap 
formed by the noose he pushes 
the pieces of bamboo which 
secure the peg at the end of 
the rope out of position, thereby 
releasing the cane rope which holds the saphng in its bent 
position The saplmg jflies back and as it does so the noose 
is tightened round the rat, which is caught and suspended in 
mid air 

Numerous snares are used for catchmg birds. The 
khav^pala is a trap placed m the branches of a fruitmg tree 
to which birds are resortmg and is set so that the feet of a 
bird ahghting to eat the fnnt become entangled in a noose 
which tightens round them. As soon as a bird is caught 
it is removed and the trap is reset. I have seen five or six 
birds caught m a very short time 

The piva is a trap used for catchmg pheasants and 
partridges on the ground A saplmg is planted firmly in 
the ground, and a cane string with a noose at the end is 
tied to the top of the saplmg Below the tip of the saplmg 
four bamboo pegs are placed m the ground just far enough 
apart to allow of their bemg encircled by the noose The 
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peg immediately below tbe cane string has a small pro- 
jection on it which supports a large piece of spht bamboo 

(“ A ” in the Fig ), which 
IS bent in the middle and 
has both ends touchmg 
the ground The shp 
knot for the noose is 
made just under the 
centre of this bent 
bamboo, and is secured 
by a small piece of bent 
cane (“ B ” m the Fig ), 
m which is placed a 
red seed When the 
pheasant pecks at the 
seed the bent-cane 
seed receptacle falls 
to the ground, the 
slip knot holdmg down 
the saplmg is released, 
the saplmg flies back 
and the noose is 
tightened round the 
neck of the bird The 
red seed used is either 
the seed of a shrub 
called piva or of a tree 
called mtleu 

The hlmiglcha is used for catchmg pheasants and 
partridges A small bamboo fence is run for some distance 
through a part of the jungle frequented by pheasants and 
partridges Gaps are left at mtervals m this fence, and 
within these gaps the nooses are placed Each gap is made 
by a hoop of spht bamboo At each gap is a bent saplmg 
having a pazo bark string with a noose tied to its tip The 
noose hangs round the gap and is kept in place within the 
hoop by a small cross-piece of stick, which is tied on to the 
noose strmg and kept m position by pressmg against the 
hoop. As the pheasant enters the gap it pushes this cross- 
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piece out of position, thereby releasing the sapling, which 
flies up and tightens the noose round the bird’s neck 



A bird-trap which operates on a different principle is the 
apheu This consists of a platform about 1 foot square, 
made of bamboo mattmg and wood, which is raised up 
so as to fall upon the birds and crush them A forked 
post IS planted m the ground, and a stick is placed m the 
fork with one end projectmg a short way over the fork 
This end is tied with cane to the stick projeotmg from the 
end of the mat platform From the other end of the top 



BIRD TRAP APHEU 

stick a bark rope is looped round the stick attached to the 
mat platform, and from this loop another length of rope, at 
the end of which a stick is tied, is let down to withm a few 
inches of the soil , on this pieces of spht bamboo are arranged 
m the shape of a wheel, one end of each spht bamboo resting 
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on the stick attached to the cane rope and the other end 
resting on the ground, the weight of the spht bamboos keepmg 
the stick at the end of the cane rope m position Gram is 
scattered as bait imder the spokes of split bamboo The 
birds alight on the bamboo spokes to pick up the gram and 
m domg so displace them, thereby upsetting the balance of 
the trap The stick tied to the end of the cane rope is 
released, the cross stick runiung over the forked post flies 
upwards, and the mat platform, which is weighted with 
stones, falls on to the birds and crushes them 

Small birds called nta 1 which eat the paddy are often 
trapped m granaries All cracks and openings in the granary 
are carefully stopped, and a door is left open to allow the 
birds to enter The owner of the granary hes hid close by, 
and watches till a large number of birds have entered, when 
he rushes into the granary, closes the door and slays the httle 
birds with a stick. Anothra method is to close the opemng 
by which the birds entered with a net called 8od%, and then 
to fnghten the birds into the net by beating on the walls of 
the granary till they are all caught 

In addition to these traps, the Lakhers make use of bird- 
hme, which is made out of the jmce of the ahmm (Fieua 
dasttca) and is called vatodta The tree is tapped by making 
cuts on the trunk with a dao , the jmce is caught m a section 
of bamboo placed m an earthenware pot and boiled until it 
has become extremely glutmous, when it is ready for use. 
Bird-hme is sometimes used for catchmg birds m trees, but 
it IS more commonly used to snare birds when they come down 
to drink The place where the birds usually come to drink 
is enclosed with a fence of fohage or stones, and a passage 
IS left m this fence, across which a thm bamboo perch is 
placed for the birds to ahght on. The perch is smeared with 
hme Birds commg to drink ahght on the perch, their 
feathers adhere to the lime and they are pounced on and 
caught by the owner of the trap, who is lying m wait for them. 

Traps are always set by men. It is ana for a woman to 
help a man set traps If this is done no ammal wdl be 
caught. It IS ana for a man to sleep with his wife or any 
^ Hodgson’s Mimia ( Uroloncha stnata acut^cauda) — N E P 
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other woman on the mght he has set traps If he does so 
the animals and the birds will know about it and refuse to 
be caught. When a man dies, all the traps he has used are 
destroyed, as it is unlucky to use a dead man’s traps, and 
no game would be caught m them, as the soul of the dead 
man prevents the animals from entermg the traps 

Fishing. 

The Lakher is very partial to fish, and as the Kolod 3 me 
and several of its tributaries fiow through his country, he 
has plenty of opportumties of catching them The most 
usual way of catchmg fish is with the castmg net in shallow 
water, and large numbers of small fish are caught by this 
means 

Casting nets called soTcaw are made in all the villages, there 
generally bemg two or three men m each vfilage who are 
skilled net-makers Women do not make nets, though it is 
not ana for them to do so To start with, thick thread has 
to be made Foua? long threads of ordinary cotton are 
wound into one ball and then spun right-handedly mto one 
thread on a spindle , another ball of four threads is treated 
in the same way , these two threads are then wound mto 
one ball and spun left-handedly into one thread on the 
spmdle This produces a very strong thread, which is 
wound on to a thread-holder, whence the skem of thread 
IS placed m hot water and dried on a bamboo frame, a heavy 
stick being run between the skems to weight them down and 
remove all kmks from the thread 

The twme for makmg fishmg-nets, after bemg doubly 
spun, IS placed m the nettmg spool [sochiphangY, which is of 
exactly the same shape as the spool for nettmg a hammock 
The netter sits on the ground To begm with, the end of the 
twme is firmly held m the left hand, about 4 inches or more— 
according to the size of the net required — ^from the big toe, 
and with the right hand the twine is wound eight times 
over the big toe, which is used to hold it It is then removed, 
doubled over in the middle and tied twice exactly over the 
middle, so as to form sixteen loops. The loops are then held 
» (7/. Fig 11, p 62 —N E P. 
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at the place where they are tied, so that they hang downwards 
all round, and the top is tied round as one would tie a tassel 
The twine on the netting spool is then tied to one loop in a 
reef knot, and the netting begins A flat bamboo called 
soBvm (Pig 9, p 52), about 2 inches wide, is held just below 
the loop, and the twine is placed across and under and up over 
the loop agam Here the nettmg spool is passed through the 
loop, which IS knotted on the edge of the 8os%na This is 
continued until all the sixteen loops are knotted The sos%m 
IS then removed and the loops hang free The sosvm is 
placed below them agam, and the netting proceeds in the 
same way As the nets are perfectly round, it is necessary 
to increase the loops, so an extra loop is inserted at every 
third loop This is achieved by passmg the 8osvm through 
the loop above, just over the knot It is then brought down 
again and placed across the flat bamboo and knotted as 
before This increasing is done at every third loop on each 
line until the net reaches the desired size Nowadays the 
castmg-nets are weighted with lead Formerly, when lead 
was not available, they were weighted with baked clay 
Red clay thrown up by termites was pounded up with water, 
and when it was thoroughly sticky was cut in lengths of 
2 inches, and 1 mch in diameter Each of these lengths was 
pierced with a small bamboo spike and dried m the sun for 
three days, and then placed in the fire until the clay was 
deep red in colour As soon as these clay weights had 
cooled they were threaded on a long string, which was tied 
all round the edge of the net Clay weights are not satis- 
factory, as they are too light, and as soon as lead and iron 
became easily available their use was abandoned 
For catchmg small fish a bamboo trap called chhao is 
used This trap consists of an open-work basket with a 
check plait {apipa) 3 feet deep and 1 J feet m diameter The 
top of the basket is closed half-way across, and the gap left 
IS filled m with a funnel made of bamboo slats which are 
kept wide enough apart by the flow of the water to allow 
small fish to enter Once mside, they cannot escape The 
funnel is detachable, and is removed to allow the fish to be 
taken out These traps are used m small nvers when the 
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fry are swarming As soon as the fry start gomg up the 
little streams, the traps are set in the middle, and small 
leafy branches are placed on each side of them When 
the fry find they cannot get further up the small stream 
they turn to come back to the mam river, and many are 
caught A cJilhoo is shown m Fig 1, p 119 
To get big fish more comphcated methods are resorted 
to, all the villagers joinmg m and gettmg their share of 
the booty The most popular method, as it produces a 
fairly constant supply of big fish at the end of the rams, is 
the chha This weir is built as foUows All the able-bodied 
men of the village go down to the river, and as they have 
to spend five or six mghts at the work, the first thmg done 
IS to build a hut to sleep m, called cKhabeur&t Women never 
go down to the river on this occasion, and it is for them 
to go mto the chTu^&uTei The reason for this is that the 
spirit of the river dislikes women because of their menstrual 
flow, and if a woman entered the cTihabeuret it would prevent 
the fish from entermg the traps A woman entenng a 
cKfuibeurea is fined a fowl, which is sacrificed to the spmt of 
the river to appease him Last year the wife of a man called 
Lianruma entered the chhcth&iMei built by the men of Saiko 
and was fined a fowl The widows of the village, as no ms -’” 
from them houses goes to help m the work, each subscribe 
an earthen cookmg-pot for the fishermen to cook their food 
m, and by this gift obtain the right to share m the catch 
The next job is the collection of bamboos and timber to build 
the wem When sufficient materials have been obtamed, four 
large bamboo open-work baskets, called pakhu, are made and 
placed m position across the river and fiUed with stones , m 
these stones are planted forked branches called chhabi, to 
hold up a long wooden beam called chhaUa, which runs the 
whole way across the river If one tree is not long enough, 
another is jomed on to it to complete the cMath Next,’ 
between each of the baskets filled with stones, two stout poles 
called chMsongkJimpa are planted m the river-bed, -with 
them feet a little downstream of the chTiaUa, Their heads 
pass over the chTuxOa and rest on a forked pole called chhtrm, 
which IS planted m the river-bed just above the cKhaMa at 
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the foot of a large stone, which will prevent the post being 
washed away The chhaila, chhasongJehaipa, and chhareu 
are then all lashed together with strands of zongveupa 
Next two lines of rasang bamboos (Bcmbuaa Tulda, Roxb ) 
are tied below water on to the cMuisonghhMpa and taken 
right across the river. Over and at right angles to these 
bamboos, mmaw bamboos {Mdocanna bamhusoides) 10 feet 
m length are tied, half their length bemg under water and 
the other half standmg up over the chhaUa A space of a 
span IS left between each upright bamboo Over these 
bamboos again a lattice wall called smra, made out of spht 
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ramaw bamboos, is tied level with the oJihatla, the space 
between the bottom of the lattice wall and the bed of the 
river bemg filled in with bimdles of bamboo leaves to pre- 
vent any fish passmg through When the weir is fimshed, 
the actual traps, called chhabeu, are constructed, two or 
three bemg made, accordmg to the size of the weir. Eor 
the floor of each trap twenty to twenty-five long bamboos are 
used. The ends of these are tied to the lower of the two 
Imes of bamboos which go the whole width of the river, and 
the bamboos are lashed together and supported at short 
mtervals on posts planted m the river-bed The walls of 
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the traps, ako made of whole bamboos, are built up from 
the floor, and the traps are closed m with a roof. The traps 
are usually 4 feet wide by 4 feet high by 15 to 20 feet long 
A hole IS made m the roof to admit of a man entermg to 
catch the fish, and closed with a door An opemng is left 
m the latticed wall of the weir at the mouth of the chhabeu 
to allow the fish to enter, and a stone is placed at the entrance 
so as to allow the fish to shde easily over it mto the trap 
Above this doorway a flat stone or a shdter of bamboo 
matting is fixed so as to darken the entrance to the trap 
and make it more attractive to the fish This shelter is 
called chMlahhu, and is held up by two poles, one end of 
which is pushed through the lattice, the other end being 
tied on to a forked post On the lower side of the weir just 
below the chhaUa a bamboo bridge called Me^deu is earned 
right across the river, to enable men to reach the traps, 
which are visited at mtervaJs and the fiish removed 

The right to erect these fish weirs is a not infrequent cause 
of dispute among the villages, when a good place for erecting 
a weir exists on a nver forming a boundary between two 
chiefs Unless one of the parties can prove that they have 
built a weir at the place m dispute for many years past 
and that their rights have never been questioned before, the 
only way to end the trouble is to order that each village shall 
exercise the right m alternate years. 

Another communal method of fiabiug which is used when 
a nver has two branches divided by an island is called 
parasa At the lower end of the island, on the aTuallei- 
branch of the river, a barner of stones, the gaps between 
which are filled in with leaves, is erected, so as to let the 
water flow through freely while stoppmg any fish from pro- 
ceeding downstream At the top end of the island on the 
same branch of the river a regular dam is built up Stones 
are then piled up right across the nver On the top of these 
cloths are laid and covered with soil, so as to make the da.Tn 
qmte water-tight, and thus divert aU the water mto the 
other channel. As soon as this second dam is completed, 
the river-bed between the upper and lower dam is left dry, 
and the fish, havmg been unable to pass through the lower 
M 
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lattice-work barrier, are left stranded, and are easily caught 
and despatched Having collected the fish, the upper dam 
IS breached and the water allowed to flow freely again for a 
week or two, after which the process is repeated 
Some of the villages, among them Chapi, Ngiaphia, and 
Khihlong, use a large net about 30 yards long by 2 yards m 
width All the villagers contribute cotton for making the 
net, and the work is entrusted to the most skdful net-maker 
m the village, who receives a present of paddy from the rest 
of the villagers for his trouble This net is called sop% It is 
mtended for catching the larger fish, and can only be used 
m the hot weather, when the rivers are at their lowest 
Two nets are required One is fixed on bamboos at the end 
of the shallow water above a rapid, the other below the 
rapid, before the water deepens into the pool The bottom 
of the net is kept down on the river-bed with stones If 
the nets are not long enough to stretch right across the 
river a pahsade of bamboos and leaves is erected between 
the end of each net and the bank When the nets are in 
position, a number of men are posted behmd each net to 
catch any fish trying to pass through The rest of the men 
stand m the rapid between the nets and drive the fish towards 
the nets, where they become entangled and are caught The 
fish caught are distributed among aU the villagers The 
two men who carry the nets down to the river and back 
are given a large fish each before the shares for the rest of 
the villagers are divided up, as the wet net is a very heavy 
load to carry up the hiU back to the village These net- 
carriers get their ordmary share of the spoil m addition to 
the extra fish given to each for carrying the net 
Lmes are set along the banks of rivers with a hook baited 
with a small fish. The hne is attached to a bamboo rod 
planted on the bank. A shorter bamboo with a fork cut 
m the end is fixed m the bank so as to project just above 
and parallel to the water A small bamboo stick is tied on 
to the Ime about half-way down and placed under the forked 
bamboo, thereby bendmg down the bamboo rod When a 
fish takes the bait it puUs the bamboo stick away from 
between the forked bamboo and is itself pulled half out of 
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the water, and is then seized and despatched This trap is 
called keipacJiong ^ 

Sometimes a rod and hne are fixed over the river without 
any sprmg attachment, and if a fish is caught, it remains 
swimming about at the end of the Ime until some one comes 
along to take it off. 

Fish-hooks are not made by the Lakhers, they buy them 
from Arakan and from Lungleh. Before fish-hooks were 
available from these sources the Lakhers made no use of 
Imes Even now they only make use of these fixed rods, 
and do not use a rod and Ime m European fashion 
The fishmg-hnes are all of strmg made out of the bark of 
the pazo tree {Hibiscus macropJiyUus, Roxb ) 

One of the commonest ways of catching fish is by poisoning 
the pools A number of diffOTent kmds of poison are known 
The most commonly used is a creeper called mam {Acacm 
pennata, Willd ) The stalk is cut into 2-foot lengths. These 
lengths are beaten out on a stone with a stick tiU the bark 
is loosened and easily separated from the wood. The wood 
IS thrown away, and the bark is tied up m bundles, which 
are taken down to the river The jmce is beaten out on 
planks or stones at the edge of the water and allowed to 
fioat away down the stream, which it turns a brown colour 
The fish first rush about as though they were drunk, and 
finally die and are picked up 

Another creeper called ruhhaw {Acacia oxyphyUa, Craib) 
IS also used m exactly the same way as mam. 

Bucho {MiUetia pachycarpa, Benth ) is also a creeper Its 
roots are used, and not its stalk. The roots are cut m 2-foot 
lengths and earned to the nver without removing the bark 
They are then placed on stones or planks at the water’s edge 
and beaten with sticks to press out the jmce. The juice is 
milky m colour, and kills the fish more rapidly than either 
mam or mkhaw. 

Plain {Gardenia campam/Ma, Roxb ) The frmt of this 
tree is used Bound spaces along the edge of the water are 
enclosed with bamboo mattmg m shape hke a paddy mortar 
These mortars are filled with the fruit, which is pounded 
* Of Shaw, Notes on the Thadou Kuhns, p 90, and footnote — J H H. 
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With pestles like paddy until all the ]mce has been crushed 
out and carried down the stream The juice is red in 
colour, and is said to be the most powerful of the fish poisons 
Vtaru {Albtzzm procera, Benth) This is also a tree, and 
the bark is used for the poison, the jmce of the bark being 
poimded out in the same way as the jmce of the p%av% feuit 
The poison is not very powerful, and it is only used m the 
hot weather, when the water is low 
Pava {AUnzzm st%pulata, Boiv ) A tree the bark of which 
IS used m the same way as the maru bark. 

Napichataim {BvMleta asmtica, Lour ) A shrub growing 
to 6 or 7 feet m height The leaves are crushed with pestles 
on stones m the nver. The poison is not strong, so it is 
only used m small nvers 

The Lusheis know sixteen difPerent ways of poisomng 
fish against seven known to the Lakhers 


Livestock. 

The domestic animals kept by the Lakhers are mifhun 
(Bos frontalis), cows, pigs, dogs, oats, pigeons and chickens. 
Mithun and cows were formerly scarce, but now that there 
is freer commumcation with other villages m the Lushai 
Hilla they are mcreasmg m numbers. The most highly 
valued animal is the mi^un, though for practical purposes 
it seems to Western eyes a singularly useless beast Among 
the Lakhers, however, it is used as currency, a bull mitJmn 
being valued at between 60 to 80 rupees and a cow mithun 
at 60 rupees Mithun are freely used m payment of mamage 
pnces. Apart from their value as currency, mithun are of 
no use except for sacrifices or as the de resistance at a 
feast Lakiers never milk their mithun, and though I have 
seen mUJmn milked m Christian Lushei village, even among 
the Lusheis it is rare to find the mithun used as a milch 
animal. 

Mithun are mdependent animals, and are left to look 
after themselves. They spend the day grazing m the 
jungle, wandering qmte long distances , m the evening they 
usually appear at their owner’s house for a hck of salt, 
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and are then fenced m for the night under their owner’s 
house* In the hot weather in April and May they are very 
troubled by flies m the jungle, and then they come into the 
village m the middle of the day and shelter under houses 
The Lakhers hang wooden bells and clappers round the 
necks of their 7 n/ithu 7 i so as to be able to find them in the 
jungle 

M%thun bells (seikaleu) are made out of aveu wood, as it 
resounds more loudly than other kinds. A piece of wood 
about 10 mches high and 7 mohes broad is hollowed out 
with an adze or a dcco more or less in the shape of a Swiss 
cow-bell. Three small holes are made m the bell, and 
through these string is passed to hold up the clappers. 
The bell is tied round the animars neck with string, and 
sounds as it moves , the faster the animal moves the louder 
the sound made Mithun are never given names, though 
defimte calls are used when shuttmg them up at mght In 
Chapi and Savang the natives call out Leu, leu, leu,^' m 
Siaha “ Ch%, ch%, in Saiko “ Huiy Tm%, 

Mithun do not like leavmg the village where they were born, 
and when sold or given as part of a marriage price to a man 
in another village they often return to their old homes, 
which IS apt to give rise to trouble If when a rmthun is 
bemg taken to another village it refuses to go, it is beheved 
that the spirit of the village is preventmg it from going To 
appease the spirit, eggs are placed m the rmthun^ s footprints, 
and it is believed that the spirit seizes these eggs and allows 
the rmthun to go 

Until the British appeared m the hills both buffaloes and 
cows were unknown. There are still no buffaloes in the 
Lakher villages, but nowadays cows are kept for their meat 
and, very rarely, for their milk Even now few Lakhers 
drink milk, but I am told that this is merely because they 
are ignorant of its use, and not because of any superstitious 
prohibition The vast majority of the population, however, 
will not touch milk They regard it as dirty, and have the 
strongest aversion to it The Lakhers have no particular 
cry for calhng cows home, it not bemg one of their regular 
domestic ammals. 
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The commonest of all animals is the pig, without which 
the Lakhers could scarcely exist Not only does the pig 
perform all the duties of a samtary inspector and his staff, but 
it IS in constant demand for saonfices and feasts Lathers 
eat more pork than any other meat, simply because pork 
is easy to get All boars are castrated at the age of about 
one month, and full-grown boars simply do not exist 
As a result of this practice the Lakher pig, like the Lushei 
pig, and, as far as I know, the pigs owned by most of the 
Assam HiH tnbes, has developed most precocious repro- 
ductive powers. The sows are covered by their own male 
piglets, which are all capable of performmg the act by the 
time they are three weeks or a month old i This leads to 
the most appallmg mbreeding, with the result that the 
Lakher pig and his Lushei brother are the most degraded- 
lookmg animals Strange to relate, however, the race 
contmues to exist When I was first told of the facts 
related above I refused to credit them, but careful mquiry 
m many villages has oonvmoed me of their complete 
accuracy 2 Owing to this custom of early castration, it 
sometimes happens that a village finds itself without a boar 
to impregnate ite sows When this occurs the villagers 
make an agreement with one of their number that if he 
buys a young boar from another village and lets it run loose 
to cross the viUage sows they wiH give him a piglet from the 
litters of each sow crossed by his little boar An agreement 
of this kmd is known as VopaujpatMi. A young boar is 
bought, and, having fulfilled its purpose, is castrated, its 
owner in due course receivmg a piglet from each litter 
fathered by this boar I am told that unless httle boars 
are castrated at a very early age they never grow sufficiently 
to make them of any use for food, but remam small and 
stunted Pictures of English boars taken out of The F%dd, 
were always a source of great astonishment When calhng 
their pigs Lakhers cry out “ Amrr, arnrr, armrr” 

Dogs, too, are numerous , they assist the pig to perform 

* Gf Mills, The Ao Nagas, p 134 The Ao pig seems to resemble his 
Lakher brother — N E P 

• My own observations confinn Mr Parry’s, mde my notes at pp 86 and 

136 of Shaw’s Notes on the Thadou Kuha H. H. 
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his samiary duties and are also used for food and sacnfiees. 
Lakhers never tram their dogs to hunt, as the Lusheis do, 
and tile dog is less highly regarded and less kmdly treated 
by the Lakhers Lusheis, though they too rehsh baked 
puppy, are fond of dogs as comparuons, and tram them 
to hunt It IS qmte common to find on the roadside at the 
entrance to a Lushei village a large stone memorial erected 
to some man’s favourite dog, givmg its name and the number 
of different animals it was instrumental m brmgmg to the 
bag The Lakher exhibits no such kmdly feelmgs towards 
dogs, regardmg them as the basest of animals Dogs are 
sometimes given names, such as Bentm, mdicatmg that the 
dog was bought with an earthen pot, Iro or Whitey, Iveu 
(black dog), Igm (red dog), but it cannot be said that they 
answer to their names at all readily On the whole a 
Lakher dog really leads a dog’s life To call grown dogs 
the Lakhers say, “ Ghm, cTmt, chm” m calhng puppies, 
“ Rum, mm, mm ” 

Cats are valued as slayers of mice and rats They are 
not eaten — ^hke tigers, they have a saw A cat must never 
be bought, it can only be transferred as a gift ^ It is 
beheved that if a oat is bought it either dies or goes wild 
and runs off mto the jungle. 

Every house keeps a few fowls. Fowls are essential for 
sacrifices, and the eggs are appreciated, whether fresh or 
stale. The fowls are of the small nondescript breed found 
all over the Lushaa Hills In the Lakher villages they are 
even smaller than in the Lushei villages, and are consider- 
ably less numerous The chicken call is “ T%, U, h, U, U ” 

Goats are fairly common, but they are not milked, and 
are only kept for their meat The call for goats is “ Paw, 
paw, paw ” 

Bees are never kept, the Lakhers being entirely ignorant 
of the art of bee-keepmg Beeswax is m great demand for 
trade, however, and wild bees’ nests are eagerly sought out 
and taken 

The takmg of the wild rock bees* nests requires good 
nerves, as the nests are always placed m most maocessible 
^ So, too, most if not all ITagas — 3 H H. 
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precipices Four very long canes are cut, out of which a 
cross between a ladder and a lift is constructed A number 
of cane hoops are made, about 44 mohes m diameter These 
hoops are tied to the ropes at equal distances from each 
other, and the ropes are run through the hoops, the space 
between each hoop being 3 feet On the lowest hoop a 
cane and bamboo platform is built for the man to stand 
on Between each thick cane rope thinner canes are run 
from hoop to hoop to prevent the man inside from falhng 
out The end of each rope is tied on to a tree above the 
precipice and the ladder is let out over the side The man 
who IS gomg to take the nests enters at the top, climbs 
down from hoop to hoop till he reaches the platform, which 
has been lowered to a pomt opposite to the bees’ nests 
The operator then proceeds to knock off the nests with a 
stick on to the groimd — ^no easy task with the ladder swingmg 
violently from side to side and a drop of many hundred feet 
beneath Nests are never taken till the bees have aban- 
doned them, as it would be impossible for any one to cope 
with the bees while swingmg m mid air Men below collect 
the nests as they fall and boil them down m large brass 
pots brought for the purpose When the wax has melted, 
a shallow trough is dug m the earth, a basket called ZaioSu 
IS placed m this trough, and the melted wax and debns 
are poured mto the basket, the wax flowmg through mto 
the earthen trough and the rubbish remauung m the basket 
The wax is left a mght to coagulate, and next mormng is 
removed and cleaned This wax is taken home to the 
chief, whose property it is He gives a share worth about 
two rupees to each of the men who took it, and sells the rest 
Lakhers never bother about collecting the honey, all that 
they want is the wax The day after the first wax of the 
year has been brought mto the village is pam , no work 
may be done m the fields, and the women may not weave 
The reason for this paim is that as the wax melts, so may 
the paddy melt away also and die unless thepaiwi is observed 
The Lakhers despise honey, and regard it as shameful for 
any grown man to eat sweetstuff like honey, which is only 
fit for children. 
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M€d%c%nes 

Lakhers have very few medicines, and prefer to have 
recourse to sacrifices when they are lU They have, how- 
ever, no great objection to European remedies, are begin- 
nmg to appieciate quinine, and submit readily to vaccma- 
tion Such medicines, however, are only regarded as 
supplementary to the sacrifices, which are still performed 
legularly as soon as a person becomes ill There are certam 
native remedies which are also believed to be effective, the 
Lakher name for medicme being thaTighna. For bods the 
prescription is to take earth from an ant’s nest, mix it m 
equal proportions with rat’s excrement and pound it up 
with a little water to make it mto a plaster This plaster 
IS applied to the boils, and is said to make them burst An 
alternative remedy is the crushed bark of the apahmapa 
bush, which is pounded up with water and applied to the 
boil 

For sore eyes due to conjunctivitis, a little of the patient’s 
fresh urme is applied three times to each eye The urme 
must be still warm when apphed, as it loses its ef&cacy once 
it has got cold 1 For cataract, the juice squeezed out of the 
leaves of a wood sorrel called ra-ah-pa {Oxalis cormculata, 
Lmn ) is apphed to the eye, and if the patient is lucky it is 
said to effect a cure Another remedy is the juice of the 
young shoots of the angphi {Thysanolaena agrostis, Uees) 
rubbed into the affected eye If these two remedies fail, 
some fresh milk from a woman who is suckhng a child is 
to the eye, and is beheved to do good For snake- 
bite two remedies are used The person bitten drinks as much 
beer as possible so as to make himself drunk quickly, and a 
red-hot iron is then plunged into the bite If any one is 
bitten in the jungle where hot iron cannot be obtained, the 
bite IS burnt with tinder out of the tmder-box Both these 
remedies show an attempt to cauterise the affected part 
A third remedy is to rub the bite with the hqmd which exudes 
from the stem of the wild plantam, the patient bemg at the 
same tune made as diunk as possible 

^ Of The Serm Nagas, p 103 — J H H 
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For cuts the leaves of the Eupator%um are crushed m a 
mortar and the juice is applied to the cut This juice is 
said to have great healmg properties. I have seen a wound 
made on a man’s leg by a bear which had been treated in 
this way, and it was healmg up beautifully 

Another remedy often resorted to is a poultice of crushed 
chilis, the chilis used bemg small and exceedmgly hot The 
chill paste is covered with a clean leaf, which is tied on with 
a piece of creeper 

Another paste apphed to cuts is made from the bark and 
jmce of the lah% tree {GalUcarpa arborea, DO ) The bark 
IS powdered and mixed mto a paste with its own juice 
This paste sticks on to the wound by itself, and does not 
have to be tied All these remedies for cuts are said to be 
rehable and to effect many cures 

As a remedy for scabies the juice of the thlava tree is used 
A branch of this tree is cut and the bark and outer wood 
are removed One end is placed m a fire, which causes a 
black jmce to exude from the other end This black jmoe 
IS collected m a bamboo cup The patient is bathed m hot 
water and the scabs are anomted with the juice If this is 
done daily, a cure is said to be effected within a week, 
whether the cure is due more to the hot bath than to the 
remedy applied I cannot say. 

A cure for fever that is now no longer m fashion was to 
break off a branch of the 'hr%seupalcong tree [Glausena hepta- 
pJiylla W & A ), dip it in water and beat the patient with it 
It IS said that those who were lucky recovered as a result. 

If after a woman has given birth to a child she cannot rid 
herself of the after-birth, the remedy is to make her drmk 
water in which the root of a creeper leurapase%kitong {Ano- 
dendron pamculata) has been crushed. This is drunk three 
or four times a day at intervals of two or three hours, and 
IS said sometimes to have the desired effect. 

One of the diseases most dreaded by the Lakhers is 
syphilis, and there is a good deal of it in certain villages 
Till about forty years ago the disease was unknown m the 
Lakher villages, bemg first introduced by a man who 
migrated from Veuko village in Haka to lana, whence it 
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spread rapidly to other villages As the disease was intro- 
duced from Veuko, the Lakhers call it veuhohn, or the Veuko 
^sickness Syphihtics are given a separate part of the house 
to live in, and must sleep on the floor , they are given 
separate plates and spoons and are not allowed to feed with 
the other members of the family From these precautions 
it appears that the Lakhers have certam elementary ideas 
of the contagiousness of diseases The following is a pre- 
scnption for a remedy for syphihs Take ten or twenty 
crabs, place them in a hollow bamboo, fill the bamboo up 
with hot water, close it and keep it on the shelf above the 
hearth for three or four days until the crabs are well rotted 
Cook the rotten crabs with rice and admimster to the 
patient ” It is believed that the ]uice of the rotten crabs 
enters the blood and kills the syphihs germ If the patient 
is lucky, this medicme is said to be efficacious 
A shot or spear wound is treated by placmg the flesh of a 
fowl on the wound and tying it round with leaves, with the 
idea that the raw chicken’s flesh would help fresh flesh to 
grow over the wound 

For sore tliroats charcoal soaked m water is eaten by the 
patient, with, it is said, good results 
For toothache the remedy is to crush up the leaves of a 
creeper called veihna {Paedena foehda, Lmn ) and to suck 
them. This creeper is extremely evil smelhng and also un- 
pleasant to the taste It is said to ease the pam. Another 
cure used for toothache caused by eatmg bitter frmt is the 
leaves of a dock called phiapaTiapa {Polygonum Chvnms^ L.) 
which they chew and then spit out 
Lakhers have no knowledge of any but the very simplest 
surgery. If a man sprains his wrist or ankle or puts out a 
knee or elbow the assistance of an old and wise man is 
invoked. The later pulls at the mjured hmb to get it to 
shp mto place again. After this the hmb is tied up in bamboo 
sphnts called lapadeuna and left until it has healed 
A broken hmb is treated similarly, being placed m splints 
made of split bamboo and tied round with bark string If 
the arm becomes painful a hen is sacrificed The sacrifice 
is called AoTihangpho 
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Poisons 

The only poison known to the Lakhers is a plant called 
chamai {Oelsemiwn elegans, Benth ) This plant is a creeper 
with a yellow flower, and the most poisonous parts are the roots 
and leaves, a decoction of either hemg said to cause certam 
death The Lakhers say that the flower also is poisonous, 
and that bees never go near it, as if they sip from it they die 
Lakhers are very afraid of chamai, and never go near if they 
can possibly help it 


Amusements 

There is much less feastmg and jollity among the Lakhers 
than among the Lusheis While the Lusheis have the great 
senes of feasts known collectively as Khuangchawi, or the 
Thangchhuah feasts, which are given by a rich man to acquire 
merit and help him on the way to Paradise, and which 
incidentally are an occasion for merry-makmg by the whole 
village, and also the Eut or annual feasts held m connection 
with the crops Chapcharkut, Mimhut, Pawlkut and Buhai, 
the Lakhers have but few festivals It is true that the Siaha 
chief’s family performs the Ohm Khuar^chawi, but that is 
only because this family is of Ohm origm, and no other 
Lakhers, whether chiefs or commoners, ever perform this 
series of feasts The nearest equivalent to the annual 
Lushei Eut is Palchupila, the knee dance, which is not an 
annual affair, but is only performed very occasionally, when 
the village crops happen to have been exceptionally good 
The numerous sacrifices performed are not occasions for 
rejoicmg, and the two chief occasions for feasts are weddmgs 
and funerals A marriage feast is always a big affair, 
many pigs are slam and gallons of rice beer are consumed, 
while a wake also affords occasion for feasting and drinking 
Occasionally a rich man who has built a new house gives a 
house-warmmg feast to the villagers, or a man asks his 
friends round to a drinking bout, but there is not the same 
succession of yearly feasts that there is m a Lushei village, 
Wme, woman and song may be said to be the chief pleasures 
of the Lakher, Wme has been dealt with, woman will be 
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dealt with further on, but it remains here to say something 
about song Lakhers are very fond of singmg, and their 
songs have a good rhythm, and some of the tunes are quite 
melodious When a large chorus of men and girls smg their 
songs in the evenmg round the camp fire they are very 
pleasant to hear 


Songs are sung at all beer-parties and wakes , the young 
men and girls sing songs as they go to the fields and while at 
work Lovers habitually serenade their lady loves with songs, 
accompamed with a melody on the tangta Practically 
the only time when songs are not sung is durmg a pana or an 
aoA, as on these occasions all music and smgmg are aim 
The songs may be divided mto three classes (1) The 
everyday songs, which mclude the Tlongsaihla, the Zeuh- 
nanghla, the Gha^ihla and the AwhhTieu^pahla , (2) the 

Hladeu, the songs sung while the la ceremony is bemg 
performed over a wild ammal or the head of an enemy , 
(3) the Pakhupihla, which is only sung at the Pakhuptla or 
knee dance, and which it is ana to sing at any other time 
(1) The TlongsaihlUi the Zeuhnanghla, the Ghapihla and 
the AwJiMononghla are the oldest songs in use among the 
Lakhers These songs all have the same tune, and the 
topics are similar, but they are sung m different languages, 
the Tlongsai, Zeuhnang and Chapi dialects bemg very 
different The verses of these songs are long, and the tune 
IS m a low key The younger generation have found that 
the Awhkheupahla^ which was started in Hnarang some 
fifteen years ago, is much easier both to compose and to 
smg, as the verses are short and the tune is m a higher key 
than the TlongsaiMa In consequence the AwJikheupahla has 
now practically swept away the older form of songs m all 
the Lakher villages The older songs are still sung by the 
older men, but the young men and girls smg nothing but 
the AwTilchtV/palita^ which means the song of Chanticleer, 
Verses are constantly bemg added to it, so that it grows 
yearly These verses may be of a topical nature and refer 
to any matter of local or political mterest , they may deal 
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with, love or with anything that has struck one of the young 
men as amusmg or curious and as worth making a verse 
about.i When there is a large gathermg of people, as at 
a beer feast, a marriage or after a successful hunt, some one 
starts the song by repeating a verse, the whole company 
then smg that verse twice over m chorus ; after that some 
one else repeats another verse, which is sung twice in chorus 
in the same way, and this goes on all mght If it is the 
Awhkheupahla that is bemg sung, the chorus is sung three 
times in succession. 

The following are some examples of the Awhkheupahla as 
sung m Savang 


“ Kala thang thong napcudmia^ hratim elm na Salu ti cha danglet 
ra pa nawhleu sazpina ** 

Govemment has now hemmed ns m, on the north, on the 
south, on the east, on the west. Henceforth none of our young 
warriors will drink of the waters of the Salu nver, where we 
always used to raid ” 

** A ngong taka e che% tah ta^ a pa navmg chhua che% la enaU^ 
tie kva pe la che klm% aw ve% e,” 

“ We have to pay two rupees house tax, and, not content with 
that, they now tell us to send fowls m for sale, would that we 
were not part of the Lushai Hills ** 

A raw vep% pe na chJma tlei, da ei khua h then ra pa cha la, 
hre zong e teu pe me aw ve% e,” 

“ Govemment has taken over all our country, we shall always 
have to work for Govemment, it were better had we never been 
bom” 

The above three verses show the feelmgs of the people 
when the unadmimstered territory was first brought under 
some sort of control Though their country is not yet fully 
admimstered, they know the system in the other parts of 
the district and realise that they will eventually come under 
the same rules 

The next verse is a hit by the Savang people at the Haka 
village of Eatu, who are a headstrong, unruly crowd and 
given to vain boasts The Pois across the Bemong rather 

^ The Ao Nagas, too, make topical songs Of Mills, The Ao Nagas, 
p 328 — N E P. So also the Lhotas and Sernas, and much more timefully 
H H. 
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look down on the Lakhers, who are glad of a chance to get 
a hit back 


** A ngmg taka peu aw va na, nata ma mah Ratu zapa^ hala la 
cJm kha fna na clihta *’ 

“ You people of Batu used to boast that you would never 
pay taxes to Government Now you not only pay taxes, but 
have to build roads also What about your boasts now? ’* 


The next verse was composed by Hmachai, son of the 
Savang chief, when he went on a visit to Aijal. 

“ Asitleuna, Ezaw ra ha, ka la ngong a% e kQ na le za rei th&i 
leipa, Papu e ta ne ” 

“ I went on a journey to Aijal, m the land where the stars set 
I knew no Lushei, I could only say * Kapu^ Kapu * 

The following is a verse directed at their chief Taiveu • 

“ Hniaohai pdta, le Jyia re% la, vepa nwitltM aawng che nong eha 
%a, ngong ckadi chhe na chhong paka ma ” 

t! father of Hhiachai, if you really try, you can mduce the 
Saheb to give me a dne foreign gun and licence ’* 

The songs show a distinct sense of humour, with a capacity 
for laughing at themselves surprismg in such a primitive 
people 

The specimens of love-songs which follow wiU be found 
m the same or similar shape in all the Lakher villages 

The men smg 


“ Chaim ohaOw, % cha t&ida longdu dev^a na eha acnkha la ta 
ra pa ta sikhong chine ” 

“ On each side of rne you two lovely sisters are sitting I love 
you boa, Wt if 1 1^ you not to get roamed, but to wait for 
me, I snail be laughed at ’ 

The girls sing 

rm rm to, see ta U pa mm haw he ta ne 
chhong hong reu Im ^ zo lo aw ” 

“ We ^ not get m^ed, but will remain together m our 
nome as firmly as a mithun a horns remain on his head ” 


The Song of Two Oousvns, 

The young men smg • 

^ ^ ^ ^ « 

^ oannot bear to leave yon, but we are so oloselv 
related that we cannot get married ’’ woiy 
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The girls sing 

“ Nama nata he% mah vasa^ ha n a zeu ah le% pacha la, naw 
hleu pa ti lai la vap% e ’* 

“ We are indeed very unhappy, but we cannot get married 
When we have got children we vnll marry your daughter to my 
son 

Another love song follows, which shows that Lakher girls 
can keep their heads and are prudent enough to rebuff a 
lover whose intentions are not serious 

The young men smg 

Na me me cha na pi leu la, cheu rapa ta song ro eu vei 6.” 

“ Oh, my love, let me fondle your breasts I am bummg to 
marry you, but have no money to pay your price ” 

The girls sing • 

A sai pata pa sai vana, khang khang paw cha isang pa aw na'' 

“ You cannot fondle me just for fun I am keeping myself 
for the man I shall love and marry " 

The young men smg 

“ Cha ta ta kha kei ma long duh, vasa i cha ng%a na Im aw pa 
ei kha hria cha, a vaw hnang aw ma " 

“ Do not refuse me thus, I love you so Who is to know if I 
fondle you just once for remembrance ? ” 

The girls smg 

“ Na song ro cha, cha lua tua la keima i cha khang khang kawh 
hra na veu ha% h hua la hnai ifa pi e " 

“ I also love you very much, but you must fcrst pay my price 
to my parents and marry me, and then we will sleep on one 
pillow ** 

There are innumerable verses like these New verses are 
constantly being composed, but they do not displace the 
old favourites, the new verses being discarded after a trial 
if they do not meet with popular favour 

The foUowmg verses from the TlongsmJila are examples 
of the older form of song 

The Tlongsmhla. 

1 Siata hrm no chong ha chang lai nang ta daw ei thpa i 
kMa Mong ch dua ra ma a thei khai i nata " 

‘‘ I am a young man, I have shot a bull elephant and a wild 
boar, I am beside myself for joy, I have actually shot what 
till now I had only seen m dreams.** 
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2 “ Nmg pt la rm ihkt hraw na pho eheu e cJiho ta a to pala 
daw ei nang chhong Tai ti tii Ma 

“ We all pass ten months m our mother’s womb, but a man 
who IS blessed by God can shoot a bison between sunrise and 
noon ” 

This next verse was composed m honour of Theulai, chief 
of Saiko 

"^Stata nata khtmai seu pahheu ne thaleumasa vazong ngong 
%apaw pahu ta ra nong chho ta ” 

“ He went to war and slew an enemy, he also shot an elephant 
and a bull mithwi Ho one else has ever killed a man, an 
elephant and a mtthuti on one expedition Let his name be 
famous for ever ” 

The next verse is in honour of agriculture 

“ Sa leu thleu hua lua la Im la ta, a tha leu ma va sang da^ tlei 
masi a chong nong chm na ” 

“My friend, keep your thoughts on oultivatmg your field 
Paddy is the most famous and most valuable thmg m the world ” 

Before the Awhlheupahla swept the field the most popular 
form of song in the Lakher villages was the AwhMonongUa 
or the Pullet’s song It is now regarded as old-fashioned, 
and is seldom heard 

1 Vtap% meithei open h/reu zualua ta, chho hha ula Sangeu 
chiavala hhcma siasi na ha vei 

When you fire ofi your gun, its report resounds Why did 
you not cut off the game and shoot it on the Sangeu ^ mountam, 
oh himter ’ 

2 Areu siata hiong ma% phapai pachhong tangbi zah Tm saoheupa 
mapz Saipahra dmta 

We have always shot the white-tusked elephants and cloan- 
horned bison m the hills to the west and taken their heads to 
adoin our verandahs Nowadays the foreign armies have 
reached Saipahra ” ® 

3 Thh hua vawa% tla hhongla e longdu rangta naw pho hno 
mawla ra%sa e%sa chong hata 

Let a soft breeze blow and waft across the hill to me the scent 
of my loved one, to hghten my work 


1 The Sangeu mountam, like Mawma, is supposed, to be inhabited by a 
spirit which IS kindily disposed towards himters — H E P 

® Saipahra is the Lakher name for Mandalay, and this reference to the 
arrival of the British at Mandalay dates the song — H E P 
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4 Bazanongta cka vaw rangmawsa Jjailtia nata Tlieulai mang^ 
chkang vara tei chhah na taxta 

Let Queen Victoria ^ write a letter extolling the fame of 
Lailua and Theulai to the ends of the world 

6 Lapong maitong chJiongla zonghrai neu Mara hhmgang atu 
hhang leipa, thapa sihnang himl mawla ® 

Pluck the orchid fiom the roadside and bmd it m your haii 
You will not be merry and beat our Lakher drums Go home 
and leave me. 

6 Kxrong ahx bahla max awn nata daw ex nghidhna ahrei 
nangta sara nama tlex bama 

Have you ever seen a bison with bright horns shinmg like 
ripe plantams when you have been pursumg game in the jungles? 

The song which follows is known as the PaJchupxhla, or 
the song of the knee dance It can only be sung when the 
Pahlmpilila is danced , it is ana to sing it at any other time, 
and it IS believed that were it sung at any other time the 
singers would all sufPer from boils I tried hard to persuade 
them to sing it to me, but the belief m the prohibition was 
too strong, and as I was never lucky enough to strike a 
Pakhupxhla day, I have never heard it sung As in the other 
songs, the verses are sung alternately by the men and the 
women 

Pakhujpihla 

I chong hhx sua txria za chong cheu la, keu Ux vasa nong sx 
nang ta 

Oh, ram be kmd and do not fall or the girl I love will get wet. 

Daw ex r&i la eU song px rex chala tla la ra ho e khax tlcmg lo e. 

The yoimg men’s song is very beautiful, it is like the soft 
runnmg of a stream 

Long mo sax tala tla x tla, ra/x sa va la zang naw khang vex 

It IS very pleasant all dancmg together m a rmg We do 
not want to go to work 

Daw ex tlxa pa la ho mang bo via, pa hmong lx tang tana a tang^ 

Watch the way the young man is dancmg It is like the 
hight of an eagle 

1 The Lakhers call Queen Victoria Bazcmong, the Mother of Kings, or 
Kongpanangnong, the Mother of the Company The Lusheis call her 
Kumpxnu, also meanmg the Mother of the Company This verse is an 
attempt on the part of the writer to make out that Lailua, the Chief of 
Thlatla, and The^ai, Chief of Saiko, the two leadmg chiefs of the time, 
were known to Queen Viotona, — iN" E P 

* This verse shows a girl apostrophising a young man she is fond of, who 
has disappointed her by not coming to smg and drink with her — E P . 
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Lia nong saita la tla vaw tla e chi, chia chi haro rm tua la 
Oh, girls, do not think of nothing but dancing, you must also 
hand round mcotme water, 

Hna zong chhi tang kei ma nai ta, lia nong la tla la Ichei Ui ta 
I am so ugly that I cannot get any one to dance with me. 

The hladeu are war or hunting songs sung on the spot 
after taking an enemy’s head or kilhng big game^ and also 
when performing the la ceremony over the heads of men 
or big game As soon as he has picked up an ammal he 
has shot; a Lakher mtones one of these hladeu over it, and 
the sound commg up through the jungle is weirdly im- 
pressive On reaching his village he repeats it, and smgs 
it again at the la ceremony All hladeu are sung m a sort 
of bastard Chin — no hladeu have ever been composed in 
the Lakher language All the hladeu sung by the Lakhers 
were composed very many years ago, and new ones are not 
introduced It is a curious thmg that the Lusheis also have 
no hladeu of their own, but use Chin hladeus m the same way 
as the Lakhers, and indicates that Lusheis and Lakhers alike 
are branches of the tribe known m Burma as Ohms 
The followmg is a Savang hladeu used both after heads 
have been taken m a raid and after a successful hunt It 
was given me by IGiangcheh of Savang, who sang it on the 
occasion of the last Zeuhnang raid 

“ Vong hhing a ka e, uan tluange pasa a tha khe, 

Za tha a hUi la maw ha nu a ha ha thlaw hna e. 

It IS said that any one who has shot a bear is a brave man 
I have shot a huge elephant, so my name is famous far and wide. 

Ka SI te hhim m, te haw ravana he zo hhua e lamaw tJuang zo e 
he long ha tha he 

I have raided our enemy village, I have killed a man with 
my dao My name will mdeed be famous when we approach 
the village ® 

Ka nu e zei maw na phu na ha U chu, 

Tisi e nga hn nga daw law ha ti hho Ma, 

My mother, I have shot nothmg — have not even caught a 
few small fish m the Tisi river. Do not come to meet me at 
the entrance to the village, 

Sai ha ha chia cho e, data ze^ dara maw, 

Chhefb lawi hi mai uaaa hla e 

I shaU never be able to shoot a bull elephant with white tusks, 
nor a wild rmthun with widespread horns. 
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aaju tu e na Timing Tiia ma vo law a hnawng e zo tua la maw 
ma chJia Tma na sa le law 

Oh, btill mitTiun, go along slowly m front of me, and I will 
shoot you to make my name famous 

Another hladeu used after shooting big game has a pleasant 
rhythm m the vernacular and runs as follows , — 

Sum hnaw ha nu hhe na % ie, 

Z&i man na man maw 
Kan turn lu tlum ai-e ti le 
Hai leng in la law 

Oh, mother, what have you seen m your dreams ? 

I have shot the animal I went out to shoot, so come and meet 
me with a gourd full of sahma 

Agam the followmg would be classed as a Madeu, though 
it does not seem a very appropriate song for a successful 
hunter to sing — 

Sum Tinaw Tea thai nu aw, 

Fangfa zan thum na Tea rawn law, 

Tu hlum khavnh vawm sale 
Ha tha ha rum a silo e 

Oh, wife, prepare enough nee for me for three mghts’ stay 
in the jungle, and put it in my bag 

Even though I cannot shoot a bear or a wild boar, I am going 
out huntmg with the others 

The followmg is a rather fine example of a Lushei Tilado, 
given to show how very similar the Lushei hlado is to the 
Lakher hladeu, both bemg written in the same bad Chin 
The song is very old, and is said to have been written by 
one Thanglung I have heard it sung by Lusheis returnmg 
down a river in boats after shootmg game, and it was very 
impressive. 

Rai rah e, unau n&ilo ma laumg sathang 

va Teal ckue Thingsire par hnuaia kJmn Thanglunge 

nau ang ha tdh hai e, 

nau ang lea tah hai e, 

thingsire par hnuma khan, 

Thanglunge, nau ang ha tah hai e 
I, a poor brotherless man, all by myself have slam a wild 
beast Beneath the flowers of the chestnut tree I am weeping 
for joy Oh, Thanglunga 

Tlang a e, an vawng tlire, runa navhang a chim chue 
Leng hnene, awm mal e maw hawl rawne. 

An lung la Tierse law. An lung la herse law 
Leng hnene, awm male, an lung la herse law 
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M^cs^cal Instruments. 

Lakher songs are generally accompanied by an obligato 
on a drum Gongs are of all sizes, and vary greatly m 
sweetness and depth of tone The larger gongs, known as 
dawhhang^ vary in size from six to ten spans in circum- 
ference The smaller gongs, known as viadaw, vary from 
two to five spans in circumference The Lakhers also use 
pairs of small bell-metal gongs known as dawchheu and 
pairs of small brass gongs known as ladaw At a dance 
there is a regular band beatmg on gongs and drums and 
blowmg on bugles, and managmg to evolve, if not a very 
defimte tune, at any rate a very strongly marked rhythm 
Gongs, bugles and cymbals are imported from Burma , the 
drums are made m the village The bugles are called ck%am%, 
and the cymbals photla 

The name for a drum is hhang Drums are barrel-shaped 
They are made out of aveu wood {QmeUna mborea^ Roxb»), 
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A log about 2 feet long is out, and hollowed out with an 
axe-head, which is removed from the haft and tied to a 
3-foot stick and used hke a cheese scoop, the process con- 
till the wooden walls of the drum are quite thm. 
Drums are usually about 1 foot m diameter. For the 
membrane, barkmg-deers’ skins or a&rawa' skins are always 
used, as they are thinner than the skins of the other ammals 
available The skm to be used for the thongs, to hold in 
place the membranes, is first soaked m water till it is qmte 
soft, then cut mto two long strips to form the thongs, dried 
in the sun and laid aside tiU the membranes are ready. 
The skm to be used for the membranes is then soaked m 
water, and when qmte soft is stretched over each end of 
the hollow cyhnder and lashed m place by the leather 
thongs, which have been prepared beforehand. Once a 
drum has been made it caimot be tuned, and the tension 
of the membranes cannot be varied at wiU. The performer 
beats on each end of the drum with his hands It is played 
at all feasts and wakes, and can be played by either men 
or women Besides the hhang, there are five indigenous 
Lakher musical instruments — ^the tangta, the aiararmng, the 
aiaranw/ng chanongpa, the cha&i and the Uaipi. 

The tangta is a one-strmged violm Its resonator is made 
out of a hollow gourd, the top of which has been cut off and 
replaced by leaves of cha%hna (Phrymum ocupitatum, Willd ) 
tightly stretched over it and fastened to the sides with 
bamboo pegs A hole is made through each side of the 
gourd to admit of the passage of a spht bamboo, which forms 
the neck of the instrument, and between whose ends the 
single strmg is stretched, being looped at each end to the 
bamboo neck The string consists of a thm piece of fibre 
from the aasm palm {Garyota urma). The bridge is mauie 
of a small bit of gourd The mstrument is held at the neck 
with the left hand, the fingers of which are used to make the 
notes by pressmg on the string, the bow {tangtatongna)^ 
which IS held m the right hand, consists of a thm piece of 
spht bamboo, which the player wets in his mouth before 
applying it to the string The tav^gta is the most popular 
Lakher mstrument. It is said to express longing, and is 
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chiefly used by the young men when sitting about in the 
house of the girl they are courtmg, and also by men who 
have lost their wives and who often seek consolation m music 
The siaramang chapawjpa is a bamboo flute It is closed 
at each end At one end a hole is made in the side of the 
bamboo to blow down , at the other end two holes are 
made, and by placmg the fingers on these, notes are pro- 
duced The young men blow on this instrument when gomg 
to the fields and sittmg about m the jhum-house 
The s%arama7ig cTmnong^a is another kmd of bamboo flute. 
It IS open at both ends One end is notched for the hp to 
fit the mouthpiece , at the other end four holes are made 
in the side for producmg notes. The performer blows down 
the mouth-piece and makes the notes with his fingers It 
IS generally played on the way to the fields 

The tlavpi is a bamboo zither.i It consists of a jomt of 
hollow bamboo closed at each end by a node One side of 
the bamboo is shaved away so as to leave two strmgs of 
thin bamboo , small wedges of bamboo which can be slid 
up and down are placed under these strmgs so as to tighten 
or loosen them, and the instrument is held in the two hands, 
the strmgs bemg twanged with the thumb It is played by 
young men out courting and also when campmg in the 
jA%m-house 

The only other instrument used by the Lakhers is the 
Jew’s harp, which they call 6hae%, There are two forms of 
bamboo chaei, and an iron chaei has recently been intro- 
duced from Arakan The oldest form of chaei is a small 
straight piece of bamboo hoUowed out so as to leave a 
tongue m the middle At the end towards which the tongue 
points IS a loop of strmg, which goes round the little finger 
of the left hand At the end by the base of the tongue is a 
rather longer piece of strmg The mstrument is held so 
that the tip of the tongue of the harp is opposite to the 
player’s mouth, and the strmg at the base of the tongue is 
jerked continuously to cause the tongue to vibrate Unless 
the strmg is pulled, merely blowmg on the tongue of the harp 

1 I noticed similar zithers from the Moluccas m the Dutch exhibit at 
the I’rench Colonial Exhibition m Pans m 1931 — N. E P. 
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produces no sound The newer form of bamboo chaei is on 
the same prmcipal, but is shaped like a small cricket bat 
The iron chaek, known as thmehaei,, consists of a piece of 
umbrella rib bent m the shape of a key handle, with a 
thm steel toi^e running through the middle. This tongue 
IS soldered on to the middle of the key handle, m which a 
small mche has been made to hold it These are not yet 
made by the Lakhers, but doubtless they will copy them. 

Dancing is a common form of amusement, and while 
songs are bemg sung a man generally dances as well, and 
acts as a sort of leader of the chorus Dancmg takes place 
at all feasts and at weddmgs and wakes, mamed persons 
takmg part as weU as the yoimg men and girls. Lakher 
dancmg purports to be an imitation of the fly The fly 
when it walks is said to rub first its hmd feet together once, 
then its front feet together once, after which it moves to 
the right, rubs its feet together agam, and then moves to 
the left and rubs its feet together agam, and so on, and 
the Lakhers say that their dancmg steps are based on these 
movements of the fly 

Games 

Lakher children have few games Swmgs {siza^uapa) are 
popular with both boys and girls, the swing bemg made of 
a long coil of an cane {Gdktmus erectus, Roxb ), with a loop 
m the end m which to sit, slung from a bough of some tall 
tree just outside the village. The httle girls are very fond 
of dolls, which they call mattanong The dolls are made of 
clay Their hair consists of black thread. They are dressed 
up as men and women, and their hair is arranged accordmgly 
The mode of play is similar to that of their httle sisters m 
other parts of the world. There are regular famihes of doUs 
with their children Marriages are arranged, and the pnce 
IS paid m gongs and beU-metal basins made of clay. Mothers 
and fathers put their doll children to sleep and watch over 
them when sick, and generally make beheve that the dolls 
are real people 

Bojrs do not play with dolls, they build httle houses, 
make model traps for birds and beasts, pretend to cook 
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meals, go out shootmg small birds with the pellet bow, 
stalking flies with their blow-pipes or potting unsuspecting 
strangers or people they dislike with their pop-guns. There 
IS very httle difference between Lakher and Enghsh boys , 
both are adept at gettmg into mischief 
The blowpipe is called bucJiahmong^ and consists of a 
section of young bamboo about feet long and 1 inch m 
diameter The dart is a small sharpened bamboo stick 
about 5 inches long and feathered at the butt This dart 
IS blown out of the pipe, and flies about 10 yards There 
IS great competition to see who can blow the dart furthest 
or who can slay most flies {cf Fig 2, p 52) 

The pop-gun is called phmlai^a*^ The barrel consists of 
a nariow section of young bamboo about 1 foot long, fitted 
with a bamboo plunger For bullets the round fruit of a 
creeper called sabipa is used A berry is placed at the 
muzzle of the barrel and another in the middle. The 
plunger is knocked down hard on to the berry m the 
middle, and the berry at the muzzle is fired off, and stings 
people smartly up to a range of 20 yards. After firing, the 
berry that was m the middle of the barrel wiU be found at 
the muzzle, and the gun must be loaded with another berry 
m the middle before bemg fired agam (cf. Fig 3, p 62) 
There are a few set games which are worth mentionmg. 
Bachhaiopa is a children’s game which requires from five to 
fifteen players The players hold hands and form a rmg 
One child stands in the middle and breaks the rmg with a 
blow of his hand As soon as the rmg is broken, the children 
aU run off, pursued by the child who was standmg m the 
middle Each player who reaches a tree is safe, but rf the 
pursuei catches any one before he reaches a tree the child 
caught IS considered to have been killed, and is out The 
children who are left in have to go on runnmg from tree to 
tree, and the pursuer chases them until he has caught them 
aU, and then another child goes mto the middle. The game 
IS said to be an imitation of war. It is practically the same 

^ Garos have an exactly similar pop-gun, which they call smtahh or 
hJiaa% watoh, and use the same kmd of ammunition — E P, So have 
the southern Saugtams of the Naga Hills — J H H 
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as the game played by English children called ‘‘Tiggy 
Tiggy Touch-Wood ” 

Mas%a-a-cha, or Elephant Hunting, ^ is the name of 
another game played by boys only Five boys dress up 
as elephants, each wearing a long cloth, which is wound 
round so as to hang down in front like an elephant’s trunk 
Five other boys take the part of elephant-hunters and set 
off to catch the elephants A boundary line is drawn on 
the ground between the two parties The hunters cross this 
Ime and try to catch the elephants The elephants beat 
those who come to catch them with their trunks, and any 
boy who falls over as a result of the beating is considered 
to have been killed by the elephants If the hunters can 
drag the elephants over the boundary line, they have caught 
them and won the game, and if the elephants manage to 
knock over all their opponents they are victorious 

Seuleucha 2 is a game played with the seeds of the large 
creeper bean {Entada scuTidens), both by children and by 
adults of both sexes There is no hmit to the number of 
players First of all they toss to decide who is to start 
playing The tossing is done by rubbmg one side of two 
beans with dirt, holdmg the beans together and droppmg 
them on the ground, the player whose bean falls with the 
clean side uppermost winning the toss and startmg to play 
A base and a goal-line are drawn on the ground The 
thrower must not go beyond the base to throw, and if he 
lets his bean roll beyond the goal-lme he loses his turn 
On the goal-lme a bean is stood up on end, and the aim of 
the players is to hit this bean with their own bean The 
first move is called Tita The bean is bowled along as near 
as possible to the goal bean without crossmg the back line, 
and from the pomt where the bean comes to rest the player 
oan advance one span towards the goal-lme He then flicks 
his bean at the goal bean, and if the goal bean is knocked 
over the player contmues, but if not one of the other players 
gets a turn. The bean has to be flicked successively with 

^ Ao children play a somewhat similar game C/ J P Mills, The Ao 
Nagasy-p 166— N E P 

2 Cf MxXiB, The Ao Nagas, mdDv Hutton’s note, p 166 — E P 
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each finger of the hand and then with the thumb, the moves 
being called Kadang, Liapeii^ Pazong, When this 

has been completed the player hops on his right leg and 
kicks the bean along with his big toe, aiming at the goal 
bean when he is near enough This is called Gharo After 
this the bean is placed between the big and first toes 
and the player hops towards the goal This is called Ldk% 
Next the bean is placed on various parts of the body and 
dropped off from them towards the goal, pursued and 
caught before it crosses the boundary, and thrown at the 
goal bean from the pomt at which it was caught The fiirst 
drop IS from the right shoulder, and is called Ngiatla Next 
the bean is held between the chin and the neck This is 
called RoTia Next between the lips, the bean being spat 
towards the goal This is called Phuhlu The bean is then 
placed on the bridge of the nose This is called Hnabu 
Next on the right eye, and called Manghho ; next on the 
right ear, called Ba%ha% , then on the top of the forehead, 
called KJiipa , then finally twice on the nape of the neck, 
the first time being called Hnangla, the second Palchei 
This makes a full game When a player misses his shot, 
his opponent gets a turn, and starts from the beginning 
When the second player misses, the first has a second turn, 
and starts from the point he had reached when he missed, 
and so on. The wmner is the man who has completed most 
full games when the game is broken off A full game is 
called Dokha 

Longbeii-a-cha A game played by men only The name 
of thus game means Stone, hole, game ’’ A board is 
scratched on the ground consisting of five small holes on 
each side 

00000 

00000 

Five small pebbles are dropped mto each hole There are 
two players, who squat one on each side of the board The 
player who starts picks up the five stones from any of the 
spaces on his side of the board and drops one of these into 
each hole on his right gomg roimd the board , then he picks 
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tip the stones out of the hole next m front of that mto which 
he dropped his last stone , he continues to do this until he 
finds that the hole next in front of that into which he has 
dropped his last stone is empty, when the stones in the 
hole m front of the empty hole are his, and he takes them 
and sets them aside. The other player then has his turn, 
and, startmg with any hole on his side of the board, he goes 
round to the left, and distnbutes his stones as already de- 
scribed until he ends up at an empty hole, when he takes 
the stones m the hole m front of it The game goes on till 
all the stones have been annexed by the players, and the 
player who has acquired most stones wms If after re- 
movmg the stones from one hole the player finds there is 
an empty space m front of that hole, he can take the stones 
m the hole m front of that empty hole also Considerable 
skill and observation are mvolved m workmg out the distri- 
bution of stones so as to end up with an empty hole m front 
of a hole with a large number of pebbles 
The favourite games for men are wresthng and puttmg 
the weight, though the Lakhers are not nearly so keen on 
either of these amusements as the Lusheis In a Lushei 
village the young men wrestle every mght m the mwUmk 
as a matter of course, and it is rare to pass through a Lushei 
village m the evemng, or m fact at any time of day, without 
findmg two or three young fellows puttmg the weight 
Possibly the fact that there are no zawlbuks among the 
Lakhers leads to a lack of rivalry among the young men, 
and hence to a lesser interest m games Whatever the 
cause may be, wresthng is not an everyday amusement in 
Lakher villages The Lakher name for wrestlmg is apta^a 
The rules of the game are different from those of Lushei 
wresthng, the aim of the wrestler being to throw his 
opponent, and not merely to lift him off the ground, as 
m Lushei wresthng Once a man has been thrown, he has 
lost the bout Sometimes a hefty young fellow will throw 
his adversary right over his head Wresthng competitions 
are generally held at weddmgs, or when young men from 
other villages are on a visit and mter-village competitions 
take place 
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Chholawngtheiipa Putting the weight A large 
round stone is used and the furthest throw wins This is 
the most popular game, and competitions aie held with 
visitors from other villages. 


Measurements of T%me 

The Lakher year is divided into the following seasons — 


Nangjpinang Sprmg and hot weather. 

Sopinang The rams 
Chavanang. Autumn 
Chasipaw Wmtei 

Pe%tla The fall of the straw, meaning the end of the 
harvest 


The year starts with the month of Naw^ which corresponds 
roughly to January Each month, according to Lakher 
counting, has thirty days The Lakher year therefore does 
not exactly correspond with our year, and it is seldom that 
two Lakhers will agree at once as to what month it is, and 
a question as to what the month is generally leads to heated 
discussion The fixed pomt on which most Lakhers base 
their reckomng is Peitla, the end of the harvest, which itself 
varies according as the harvest is early or late For practical 
purposes the Lakher months correspond roughly with our 
months as given below 


Naw 

Pami 

Pachaw 

Patong 

Chhipa 

Kh%pa 

Thlazang 

Thlara 

Ph%ata 

Plmpi 

Di 


Meaning the young month . , 

The month when the alim&u tree {F%cu8 henga^ 
hnsia) IS budding 

The month when the parm creeper {Congea 
tom&ntosa) is m flower . 

The dry month 

The month when the patong {Lag&rsiro&rma 
flo8 reginae) is m flower 
The bad month So called because it rams 
heavily and vegetables cannot be planted 
The month m which there is plenty to eat, as 
the vegetables are all ripening 
The dark month So called because it is always 
wet and misty 

The bright month So called as the rams begm 
to clear 

The month when the paddy is first pulled up 
The harvest month when the paddy is being 
pulled up as fast as possible 
The month when the harvest is complete 


January. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July. 

August 

September. 

October 

November 

December. 
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Each Lakher month has thirty days, and the month is a 
Itmar month The Lakhers believe that the moon is a man, 
and has a home When the moon begins to come out of 
his home and a new moon is visible, they call it Thlapa a di 
(the moon is commg out) For the next fifteen days the 
moon contmues to come out of his home little by httle, till 
the whole of his body has appeared and it is full moon, 
which the Lakhers call Thlapa a polo (the moon is round) 
For the next fifteen days the moon gradually goes mto his 
home again, and when he has completely re-entered his 
home and is no longer visible, it is known as Thlapa a lei 
(the moon has disappeared) The moon rests one night in 
his home, and then starts on his travels agam and opens 
another month The Lakhers have no measure of time 
corresponding to our week, and the days have no names 
Mr Lorram, the missionary at Saiko, has invented names 
for the days of the week, but they are not m general use 
The Lakher day is not measured by hours, but there are 
fifteen divisions in the day, each of which has a name 


1 Chanongaadmti, meaning the time for women to start pounding nee 

(about 4: a m ) 

2 Mev^atiniH Breakfast tune (between 6 and Tam) 

3 LeuuisiU . The time for going to work (about 7am) 

4 Chanongthang- The time when women return from carrying firewood 

phopathU (about 9am). 

6 Nangehhongpcxti- The time for the midday meal (12 noon) 
mt% 


6 Nang a kia 

7 Daupipa ht'ich^ 

hangh 

8 Nalmopa haich’- 

lian0t 

9 Zapai%mU 

10 Nangatla 

11 LatphemgehongH 


12 Hawtimongro 

13 Zachangchhong 

14 Awhkliangrasa ♦ 

15 Nangchhi, 


The sun has turned (about 2pm) 

The time for cooking the food for a large family 
(about 3pm) 

The time for cookmg the food for a small family 
(about 4pm) 

The time for the evemng meal (between 6 and C p m ) 
Sunset 

The tune for the young men to go off to the house 
in which they spend the mght (between 6 and 7 
pm ) 

The time that children go to sleep (about 8pm) 
The dark hours of the mght 
Cook'orow (about 4am) 

Sunrise 


There are several ways of expressing short intervals of 
time. For a very short period the term is Tmngmhlata^ 
meaiung within the closing and openmg of an eye If any 
one wanted to say that he would return in a short time, the 
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term he would use is songLhata For a period of about a 
quarter of an hour the term kaTopadakhwi, is used, signifying 
the time that elapses between two sips of mcotine-water 
For an houi the term used is lobe%hmanghhiuiy the time it 
takes to cook a pot of rice, and for about two hours they 
say lobeikmang sabeiJmang Jchna, the time required to cook 
a pot of nee and then a pot of meat. The timmg may not 
be accurate, but it serves for all practical purposes Periods 
of past time greater than one or two years are often worked 
out by countmg the different slopes which were cultivated 
since the occurrence the date of which it is desired to fix 
Lakhers always remember the order m which they cultivated 
the different slopes of the village land, and if a Lakher wants 
to fix the date of a certam occurrence, the only way he can 
do so is by saymg that it was m the year m which the jhums 
were out on a certam hill By then finding out what slopes 
were cut m each sucoeedmg year, it is possible to ascertam 
how many years have elapsed smee a given occurrence took 
place. 

If it IS desired to fix the date of an occurrence more 
accurately, the ordmary way to do so is to refer it to some 
defimte stage m the growth of the crop, and they would say 
that it took place at the second weedmg,’’ or when the 
rice was knee high/’ “ when the maize had ]ust germinated,” 
or at the begmnmg of the harvest ” 

Another but less accurate way of measurmg the lapse of 
time IS by the periodic rat fammes which always occur 
after the seeding of bamboos Bamboos flower, seed, die 
down, and sprmg up agam at fairly regular mtervals, different 
species of bamboos seedmg at different times. When the 
bamboos seed, rats appear in millions, whether it is that 
they swarm together from all over the country to eat the 
seed, or whether eatmg the seed makes them phenomenally 
prolific — ^which I am mclmed to think is the case — ^is not, 

I believe, known for certam The Lakher will tell you that 
the seed makes the rats prolific and gigantic, and not only 
that, but creatures half rat and half caterpillar are produced 
during a rat famme. They will also tell you that the rats 
are born out of the soil, and will give as a reason that at the 
o 
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last mawta some perfectly good rats were cleaned, cooked 
and eaten m Saiko, and that when they were pouring the 
gravy out of the pot, a deposit of mud was found at the 
bottom Ear from suspectmg the cleanliness of the cook, 
they at once deduced that the mud at the bottom of the 
pot was the essential material of the rats, who had been 
bom by earth bemg turned mto rats instead of by the 
natural methods of reproduction, which could never have 
been responsible for the phenomenal numbers that appeared 
Whatever the cause may be, the fact remams that a plague 
of rats always follows hard on the heels of the seedmg of 
the bamboo. Havmg eaten all the seed they can jBnd, the 
rats swarm over the country, devour all the crops, and 
when there is no more left to eat eventually die of starva- 
tion 1 After a plague of rats, therefore, there is always a 
famme, and before British rule led to the estabhshment of 
relief measures, hundreds died from famme and disease, 
cholera and dysentery foUowmg hot-foot on the track of 
famme, and levymg heavy toll from a people weakened by 
lack of food. These famines remain mdelibly impressed on 
the minds of the people, and if a man is asked when an event 
occurred m the more or less distant past, a common answer 
IS Before or after such and such a famme.’’ The Lakhers 
know only one kmd of famme, the mawta^ which follows on 
the seeding of the ramaw bamboos {Melocanna bawbusoides) 
The Lusheis recogmse two, one the maotam^ which corre- 
sponds to the mawtcb^ the second the thingtam, which latter 
follows on the flowermg of Bambusa Tulda, Roxb , and 
Dendrocalamv^s Hooken. The Lakhers, however, have 
never suffered from a thingtam, and only count by mawtas 
They say that the period between two seedmgs of Melo- 
canria bambusoides is fifty years, and that between each 
seedmg another kmd of bamboo called rarigia {Cepkalo- 
stachyum cap%tatum) always seeds, but its seedmg does not 
attract rats, and the period at which it seeds is generally one 
m which exceptionally good crops are obtamed The 

^ In the Naga Halle they migrate in large bodies, and the Dikhu nver 
has been known to run thick with rats drowned as they tned to cross. — 
jr.H H 
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seeding of the rangta is called lanongateu. Dates are fixed 
approximately, therefore, by referring to events as havmg 
occurred before or after such and such a mawta or lanon- 
gateu Lakhers say that any one who as a boy has passed 
through a inaivta is almost sure to see a lanongateu^ but that 
few people see two mawtas, as people who are agemg 
generally die from short commons at the beginning of a 
iiiawta It IS only long-lived people who see two mawias, and 
any one who has seen two mawtas and two ImoTigateus is 
quite exceptionally old. Theulai, the old chief of Saiko, who 
was said to be over 100 when he died, was about twenty when 
he passed through his first mawta^ and after this he saw two 
mawtas and two lanongatevs This would make Theulai 120 
when he died He was exceedmgly old when I saw him m 
1925, and I do not think that the calculation is very far 
wrong 


Measures of Length. 


The Lakher practically always estimates length with 
reference to certam portions of his body. 


Fatangclia 

Kuchahha 

Kuchanang 

Pazongsa 

Sohha 

Sotong 

Paaonglclia 

Kliahha 

Dmtha 

Bacha 

Chachhei 

KuhJvb 

Laleha 


The length of a finger nail 
The length of a top finger joint 
The length of the top two finger joints 
The length of the index finger 
The height of a fist 

The height of a fist with thumb stretched out upright 
The distance between the tip of the thumb and the tip of 
the forefinger, the lesser span 
The distance between the tip of the thumb and the tip of 
the middle finger , the greater span 
A cubit The distance from the elbow point to the tip of 
the middle finger 

The length of the arm from shoulder to finger tips 
The distance from the centre of the chest to the tip of the 
fingers of the outstietched arm 
The distance from the left elbow across the chest to the tip 
of the fingers of the outstretched right arm 
A fathom, the distance from finger tip to finger tip of the 
outstretched arms 


Tbe distance between places is measured m terms of fields 
or of days’ journeys, the shortest distance described bemg 
alon^ theuTchvu^ the distance of a good throw at putting the 
weight 
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To Ji% t% ahla The length of a maize and vegetable held 
Lea kha ahla The length of an ordinary 
Ft Icha ahla The len^h of ia'vejhums 

Nangchhong A distance that can be covered between early mormng 
kara kha si breakfast and the midday meal 
ahla 

Nangkha si A day’s journey 

Longer journeys axe described by the number of days taken 
to perform them It is impossible to translate these measures 
mto terms of miles [Fields vary in length, and a day’s 
journey depends on the position of a suitable village or 
stream by which to spend the mght 


Height IS 
body 

Langbeuiai 

Ngiaratai 

Pakhntai 

Bmhmiatai 

Chaitai 

Fahatai 

Pathmatai 

BakaUtai 

Ngmilaiai 

Rotai 

Pakatai 

Mangkhotai 

Langkhi 

Pazongcha • 

Titacha • 


Measures of Height. 

always measured with reference to the human 


From the ground to the anlde 

From the ground to the middle of the shm bone 

From the ground to the knee 

From the ground to the middle of the thigh 

From the ground to the top of the hip 

From the ground to the navel 

From the groimd to the end of the sternum. 

From the ground to the armpit 

From the ground to the top of the shoulder 

From the ground to the neek. 

From the ground to the lip 
From the ground to the eyes. 

From the ground to the top of the skull. 

The length of an mdex finger 
The length of a little finger 


Zongkha 

Zongnang 

Zongtho 

Zongpali 

Pazati 


Pazaphia 


Measures of Width. 

The width of one finger 
The width of two fingers 
The width of three fibagers 
The width of four fingers 

The width of the hand laid flat with fingers and thumb close 
together, from the outside of the thumb to the outside 
of the little finger 

The width of the two hands placed flat side by side and 
measured as above for the pazati» 


After this the spans and cubits already descnbed under 
measures of length are used The measurements by finger- 
breadths axe used very often to supplemrait the other 
measures, thus they might say one span and two finger- 
breadths khakha nata zong rmtg, or a cubit and a hand’s 
width, deukka nata pazati 
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Measures of ThxoTcness. 

In moasuriiig tho thiclniess of trees, branches, bamboos, 
and fish the following terms are commonly used . 

Phcipaiti As thick as tho calf of a man’s leg . i. . a-l 

Bapattt Of the size of a man’s arm at its thickest point between the 

elbow and the wrist 

Bciqnti The thickness of a man s thigh 

KvptU The thickness of a man’s thumb 

Pazongii Tho thickness of the index finger 
Titati Tho thickness of a little finger 


Measures of Area. 

The size of a field or of any given area of land is usually 
expressed m terms of the number of baskets {ba%) of paddy 
seed that would be required to plant it The basket used 
for measurmg seed is called a tlabai or a ba% The size of 
the bai used in one village is always the same, but it varies 
shghtly in different villages 

Bathhaiu An area requiring one basket (bai) of seed 
Bainangtu An area reqmrmg two baskets of seed 
Plwhhatu An area reqmrmg a man’s load of seed. (One man’s load 
IS four hats ) 

Photliongtu An area reqmrmg three loads of seed 

Larger areas are expressed m terms of the number of 
fields they would contam. 

Pthha . . A ten-field area 

Pinang A twenty-field area. 

Pithong , A thirty-field area 

etc. 

Measures of Ca(pac%ty. 

Capacity is measured by handfuls and by basketfuls. 

Paadkha . One handful 
PazapHoka Two handfuls 
Saihhuahha • A very small basketful 
Kachuhha • A rather larger basketful 
Baikha A tlahav fuU 

Baiha%1cha • A large basketful 

Bach measure represents the amount that can be held in 
the basket whose name it bears — ^up to a man’s load, phoTeha, 
which is the contents of four bais. The full load is not 
earned m a basket, but in a cotton bag These bags are 
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woven by the women, of a size sufficient to hold the contents 
of four hats The mouths of the bags are closed with bark 
string or split bamboo ropes In each village, the chief and 
elders decide the size of each basket to be used for purposes 
of measurement, and m measunng paddy or nee the approved 
size of basket must be used, though the baskets m every-day 
use may be of shghtly different sizes, according to the pre- 
ferences of the household. The size of the formal measunng 
baskets vanes m the different villages. 

The Lakhers have no weights, and no means of weighmg 
anything. Paddy and rice are sold by baskets Pigs are 
measured by running a string right round the animal under 
the shoulders, the strmg is then folded double and the length 
of the doubled string m fists is taken to be the size of the 
animal m fists {so) 1 For measunng salt a section of bamboo, 
the size of which is fixed by the chief and the elders, is used 
Salt used to be subscribed by the villagers to present to a 
foreign chief visitmg the village, and m time of war to give 
to the sentries on outpost duty round the village, and it was 
only on these occasions that the salt measure came mto use 
(^ngs of all sorts, brass pots and beer-pots are all 
measured by spans Gkmgs, mcludmg dawlehang, vtadaw, 
dawchheu, ladaw, are measured m spans round the outer 
circumference Brass basins called rahong, brass dishes 
called ktcJft, and iron cauldrons called uka are measured in 
spans round the brim. Bacha, longrai, raipi, betrai, raitapa, 
all different kmds of earthenware beer-pots, and the kha- 
beirat, a brass water-pot, are all measured round the middle 
at the widest pomt. A string is tied round the middle of 
the pot, taken off, and the size of the pot is the length of 
the strmg m fists The datobet, a large brass water- or 
cooking-pot, IS measured m spans round its circumference 
at the widest pomt. 


Counttng. 

Mathematics are not a strong pomt with the Lakher , he 
IS very bad at counting, and when Lakher boys go to school 


^ The Thado vise precaaely the some etandoed — J. H. H. 
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arithmetic proves a great stumbling-block to them. In this 
the Lakher resembles the Lushei, who is also a poor mathe- 
matician. The commonest way of countmg is by tying a 
knot m a piece of thread If a Lakher wants to remember 
how many days he has worked, he makes a knot each day 
m a piece of strmg that he keeps m his bag, so as to be able 
to claim the correct wages at the end of his job. Some 
people prefer to count by breaking off little pieces of stick, 
but sticks are apt to be lost Another method of counting 
IS by placmg maize seeds m rows of ten When gram is 
being dehvered to a chief’s granary m payment cf dues, the 
man who is takmg over the gram counts up the number of 
baskets dehvered by mserting a small stick the size of a 
match m the mterstices of the bamboo wall for each basket 
dehvered. The highest number spoken of is tJieuJeJia (ten 
thousand). This term is really merely used to mdicate a 
great number, and is mdefinite, no Lakher m practice being 
able to count above a hundred, and very few as far as that 
The term sha, meaning a thousand, is used mdefimtely in 
the same way as theukha In counting up to a hunted 
they place the articles to be counted m tens Ih counting 
bamboos the bamboos are laid out m pairs One pair is 
called bohJia, ten pairs are called bdhraw, fifteen pairs bohraw 
TiUi pmgaw, twenty pairs boh, They only count by pairs 
up to forty — ^that is to say, up to twenty pairs. 


PoiTits of the Compass. 

Lakhers have names for the points of the compass. The 
North is Mawla, which probably means the old direction, 
because it is dark and misty. The South is ChTumgla. The 
word Chhang means to boil, and so oonve3ra the idea of 
warmth, and so GhJiangla means the warm direction The 
East IS NangcJbhila, the direction of the sunnse , the West 
IS Nangtlala, the direction of the sunset Lakhers call the 
Lusheis Maw, because they hve to the north of them. 
Another name for the Lusheis is Tlatkopa, or the naked 
people, because they wear no lom-cloths. Lakhers can 
always teU you at once the direction of a given place 
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correctly, but most of them cannot explam how they know , 
they say, We have always known that the south was over 
there or the west over there, the elders have always told us 
so Although they caimot explam that they rely on the 
position of the sun for telling direction, they do so m» 
stmctively and without realising the fact, as becomes clear 
when one talks to a Lakher on the subject. 

Currency. 

The Lakhers have no currency of their own All trans- 
actions were carried out by barter, and all goods were paid 
fox in kind Even now there is very little money m the 
country, but as they came to realise the value of money, 
the objects generally given in payment of marriage prices 
gradually acquired a formal value m rupees This formal 
value does not necessarily correspond with the market 
value of the article outside the Lakher country, but holds 
good for all transactions among Lakhers The mam trans- 
actions are the payment of marriage prices and fines for 
petty offences, the fine always bemg paid to the person 
offended agamst. 

The followmg list shows the formal prices attached to the 
articles most commonly used in payment of marriage prices, 
fines and other dues ’ — 


Name of Article 

Size of Article 

1 Amount 



Rs 

a 

P 

Cow mitMn Seipanong 

— 

60 

0 

0 

Mithun calf SeUaw 

Bull mithun with entirely clean horns, 

— ■ 

40 

0 

0 

Seitongpa 

— 

80 

0 

0 

„ „ with only three fingors*- 

breadth of its horns clean 8e%tong>pa 


60 

0 

0 

Cow Vtachopauxmg 

— 

30 

0 

0 

Bull Vtachoton^pa 

— 

30 

0 

0 

She goat Mi^anong 

— 

7 

0 

0 

He goat Mitongpa , 

Gas&ated pig Yothaiopa 

Width of body SIX fists 

7 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

»« >» 

,, five ,, 

16 

0 

0 

3t ft ft 

„ „ four „ 

10 

0 

0 

Sow Vopanong 

„ „ five fists 





or more 

10 

0 

0 

ff ft 

„ „ less than 





five fists 

7 

0 

0 
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l^ame of Article 


Virgin Sow Vozeinong 
Piglet Vdato 

Bitch 1‘panong 

Dog Itongpa 
Puppy lUiw 
Hen Awhpanong 
Cock AwhlMupa 

Powl, the size of a crow A whraawhiipa 
Pullet Awhhhnong 
Gong Dawhhang 

»» it 

i« 11 

a 11 

11 11 

Brass basin JRakong 

it 11 11 

11 it II 

11 11 11 

11 11 11 

II 11 11 

11 11 11 

11 11 11 

Gong Vtadaw 

it It 

It II • 

11 11 * 

Brass pot, Dawbei 
11 11 • 

II 11 • 

II 11 

11 11 

11 11 

11 11 

11 11 • 

11 11 

Pair of small gongs Dawchhm 
Pair of brass gongs Ladaw 
Earthen aahma pot Bacha 

it It it 91 * 

91 91 19 99 

„ „ „ Longra% 

it 11 19 99 

Earthen aahma pot Ra%p% 

Small earthen aahma pot Rattapa 
Large bugle Cham* 

Middle sized bugle 
Small bugle Chiam% 

Iron pot Uka 

99 19 99 

99 99 99 

19 11 99 

99 99 91 

Brass basm Kialt 

99 91 11 

Brass aahma pot Khaheirai 

9l 99 19 99 * 

91 99 19 91 


Size of Article 

Amount 




Rs 

a 

p 

— — 



6 

0 

0 





1 

0 

0 

. 



1 

0 

0 




1 

0 

0 

. 



0 

8 

0 





1 

0 

0 

.. 



1 

0 

0 





0 

8 

0 




0 

12 

0 

Circumference ten spans 

70 

0 

0 

91 

nine 

91 

60 

0 

0 

>> 

eight 

99 

40 

0 

0 


seven 

St 

30 

0 

0 


SIX 

91 

20 

0 

0 

99 

ten 

99 

100 

0 

0 

99 

nine 

tl 

70 

0 

0 

>9 

eight 

99 

50 

0 

0 

91 

seven 


30 

0 

0 

9^ 

six 


15 

0 

0 

9> 

five 


10 

0 

0 

99 

four 


5 

0 

0 

99 

three 


3 

0 

0 

99 

five 

91 

10 

0 

0 

99 

four 

11 

7 

0 

0 

99 

three 

9* 

4 

0 

0 

99 

two 

99 

2 

0 

0 

99 

ten 

19 

40 

0 

0 

99 

nme 

99 

30 

0 

0 

99 

eight 

91 

20 

0 

0 

99 

seven 

11 

15 

0 

0 

99 

SIX 

It 

10 

0 

0 

99 

five 

It 

7 

0 

0 

99 

four 

11 

4 

0 

0 

99 

three 

91 

2 

0 

0 

99 

two 

11 

1 

0 

0 




10 

0 

0 

— 



15 

0 

0 

Height nme fists 


10 

0 

0 

„ seven 

It 


7 

0 

0 

91 five 

99 


5 

0 

0 

„ nme 

99 


10 

0 

0 

„ seven 

11 


5 

0 

0 

— 



10 

0 

0 

— 



5 

0 

0 

— 



1 30 

0 

0 

— 



! 20 

0 

0 

— 



10 

0 

0 

Circumference seven spans 

5 

0 

0 

99 

SIX 

91 

4 

0 

0 

99 

five 

99 

3 

0 

0 

99 

four 

99 

2 

0 

0 

99 

three 

99 

! 1 

0 

0 

99 

eight 

91 

15 

0 

0 

99 

five 

99 

5 

0 

0 

Height seven fists 


10 

0 

0 

11 eix 

99 


7 

0 

0 

,9 five 

11 


5 

0 

0 
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Rame of Article 


Sisa 
Ktame% 
Lathhat , 


Panpilu 

Thihkongphmpa 

Che%Kle%ha 

Manghlt 


Size of Article 


Amount 
Ra a p 


No pnce can be given for these 
dineront kinds of pumteh beads, 
^ the value of which depends on their 
age and quality 


KmngtJia 

Sisai Old red beads 
„ New red beads 
Saisa Woman’s metal belt, if old 
» » »> 99 if new 

Ghaiphtapha Another kmd of woman’ s 
belt, the pnce of which vanes accord- 
ing to its quahtv 

Woman’s large brass comb HroJcei 
Woman’s small brass comb HroJcei 
Woman’s brass chain-belt Hrahhaw 
Woman’s brass belt Chongchi 
Haka spear Htdka sei 
Ordinary spear Asei 
Dao TaJeong 
Axe Ahrev 

„ Thasong (foreign made) 

Clun knife CJmzov^ 

Hoe Atu 

Pair of brass cymbals PhoUa 

»f 99 9* 99 • 

Brass pot with spout* T%Jearong cha- 


R 1 per strmg 
R 10 per thirty strmgs 
R 1 per belt 
R 1 per two belts* 


Five spans 
Three spans 


2 0 0 
10 0 
10 0 0 
3 0 0 
2 0 0 
10 0 
2 0 0 
10 0 
2 0 0 
10 0 
0 4 0 
10 0 0 
5 0 0 


pOfWpa 

Brass pot without spout 


Tilarong 


5 0 0 


Brass tnangular gong DawJchang 


3 0 0 
5 0 0 


The pnce fixed for gongs is the price for gongs "with a true 
sound. Grongs with an infenor ring would be priced lower. 


War Ohariaehang. 

Before the Bntish appeared in the hills, the Lakher 
villages were constantly fighting with each other and with 
their neighbours. The Tlongsais used to fight with the 
Kh u mis , laalaas, Banais, with the Thlatla and Mangthu 
chiefs in Haka and with the three brothers Dokula, Hausata, 
and Vantura, Chins who ruled over the villages on the 
Bualpui range and whose headquarters were at Lungtien. 
On the whole the Tlongsais managed to hold their own. 
Dokula and his brothers tned to make them pay tribute, 
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and Hausata came to Saiko demanding it, the Hongsai 
refused to pay, but gave him enough cotton to make a coat 
and a cloth. Hausata went off home, and sent his brother 
Vantura to see if he could do any better The Hongsai, 
however, refused to give Vantura anything, and Vantura, 
m a rage, on bis way home seized two Saiko men, Phangngia 
and Laila, who were m their jhum, and tned to carry them 
off as slaves. News of this raid havmg been taken to Saiko, 
the chief Theulai sent seven young men with guns in pursmt. 
They caught up Vantura and his captives at the junction 
of the Sabri river with the Kolodyne, m the lands of Longtlai 
village The Saiko braves opened fire, and Vantura was shot 
by Vatlai, the other Saiko braves all missmg Vantura’s 
followers abandoned tiieir captives and fled to their village, 
taking with them the wounded Vantura, who died after 
reachmg his village Phangngia and Laila were rescued 
and taken back to Saiko m tnumph ^ To this day no love 
18 lost between the Tlongsai and Dokula’s descendants, 
though m 1924 Chonghmong, son of Theulai, Chief of Saiko, 
married Dokula’s grand-daughter Mr Sneyd Hutchinson, 
m An Accmnt of (he Chittagong Hill Tracts, describes 
how he was present at Vantura’s death, havmg been called 
m to see if he could do anything for the wounded man. 
He says, “ The dying chief was stretched on the floor m 
front of a blazmg fire, his head restmg on his wife’s lap, 
while I knelt by his side and held bis hand m sympathy , 
the room was crowded with relations and villagers, all 
gazmg with wild intentness on their dying chief Suddenly, 
with a convulsive effort, he raised himself up. I qmckly 
dipped my arm as a support behmd his back, but it was 
the final struggle with death. The blood spurted forth 
from the wound m bis chest, a homble choking gasp followed, 
and Vantura, the dreaded leader of bloodthirsty raids, feU 
back lifeless m my arms. Immediately the cry went forth, 

* Vantura is dead, Vantura is dead > ’ and was taken up 
throughout the village The loud wails of women lamentmg 
were mixed with hoarse ones for revenge from the men, 
while anon guns were fired into the air to scare away the 

^ Information given me personally by the Saiko elders — N. E P. 
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evil spirits who gathered together to capture the soul of the 
departed chief.” Sneyd Hutchmson describes Vantura as a 
Lakher, but he was not, he was a Chm belonging to the clan 
of the Thlatla chief m Haka 

Thlatla, the village from which Dokula and his brotheis 
had migrated to Bualpui, was the most powerful of the Chui 
villages against which the Lakher villages conducted fairly 
constant hostihties. Hongsais, Hawthais, Sabeus and Zeuh- 
nangs all appear at one tune or another to have been at war 
with Thlatla After many fights peace was made between 
the Hongsais and Thlatla by the mamage of Theulai, Chief 
of Saiko, to the sister of the Thlatla Chief 

The most famous raid executed by the Saiko Tlongsais 
was on the Fanai village of Mualhanpm, the raiders being 
led by Theulai, then still a young man. The ruler of Mual- 
hanpui was a chieftamess called Harbih, who had just 
brought her people from her old site across the Kolod3me at 
Cherhlun to their present site at MuaJhanpui The Fanais 
had not built proper houses, and were hvmg m temporary 
huts, and most of the men had gone to their old village of 
Thmgsai for the Ghapchar Kvi, the feast held as soon as 
the 3huma have all been out , so actually in Hualhanpui 
there were only old men, women and weakhngs Theulai 
sent a party round to cut the cane suspension bridge over 
the Kolodyne, so as to prevent the men from gettmg back 
and then attacked the village. Many Eanais were killed, 
and the chieftamess Darbih was captured, but released on 
the road between Mualhanpm and Pangkhua because she 
was a chief. The Lakhers never knowingly killed a chief 
m war. When Theulai killed Thaka, the laalai chief, he 
did not know he was a chief, as he found him while he was 
setting traps for deer 

The chief enemies of the Ohapi villages besides Thlatla 
were the villages of Tlari and Ripi, which are also m Haka. 
The Chapi people seem to have fared badly m most of their 
httle wars, as after their last war with Tlan Ihey sued for 
peace and paid Tlan a mtAim, and on the last occasion that 
they fought with Thlatla and Ripi they had to pay over a 
male slave to Thlatla, and Raohi, Chief of Ohapi, had to 
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marry Chiapeu, daughter of the Kipi Chief, for whom he 
had to pay a very high price The last Ohapi men to take 
heads were Dochha and Bihar, who about thirty years ago 
managed to secure two Ediunii heads, one of a young man, 
the other of a boy just over the age of puberty Both 
Dochha and Bihar are still flourishmg 

The hereditary enemies of the Zeuhnang were the Sabeu 
across the Kolodyne Savang, however, was always a very 
powerful village, and more than held its own Savang 
braves were also constantly raidmg the Khumi villages in 
the Arakan Hill Tracts 

The prune motive for war among the Lakhers, as among 
more civilised nations, was gam It was not a question of 
annexing territory, but of obtaining booty in the shape of 
guns, cash, gongs or any other portable articles which 
could be found, and makmg off with it as fast as possible. 
Slaves, too, were saleable commodities, so captives were 
highly valued, and all the women and boys who were 
caught were carried off as slaves Though the Lakhers 
are called head-hunters, heads came second to plunder, 
and, indeed, they were never head-hunters, like the Was 
or other tribes who had to take heads to ensure the pros- 
perity of the crops or for other semi-religious purposes 
The causes of war were desire for gam on the part of 
the elders and hope of glory on the part of the young warriors, 
who longed for a chance of showing their prowess When a 
warrior slew an enemy m battle he would shout out his 
name, the names of his father and his grandfather, and the 
name of his clan, and would boast of his courage and the 
success of his arms Another cause, possibly a more potent 
motive than either of the foregomg, but of less frequent 
occurrence, was the death of a chief or member of a royal 
family, as then heads had to be obtamed for MaMnpavm 
Machhipaina means literally the preventing of bad dreams ^ 

1 May it not be inferred that the bad dreams were due to the fact that 
the deceased was troublmg his relatives on account of their neglect m not 
providing him with attendants ’ If so the Garo, X)yak and Lakher 
customs would appear ultimately the same On this subject generaUy 
reference may be r^e to my notes on pp 78-81 of Sb.Kw'BNote» on iAe 
ThadouKuhia — J H H 
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When a death occurs in the chief’s family the whole village 
goes mto mourning No drums or gongs can be beaten, and 
every one has to remam quietly in his house 

To restore happmess to the chief’s family and the villagers 
in general, the warriors have to sally forth and collect some 
heads If they are successful, the heads are brought back 
and placed on the memorial posts of the deceased chief 
When this duty has been accomphshed, the mournmg ceases 
and the village resumes its normal life The last tune this 
was done m the Lakher country was by the Zeuhnang in 
1918, when their chief Hmonglai died The object of takmg 
heads on these occasions is purely to restore happmess to 
the hvmg The people killed are not killed as a sacrifice 
to the soul of the dead chief, their heads are hung up on the 
chief’s memorial posts simply to show that Machhipaina 
has been performed 

The Lusheis also used to take heads when a chief died 
In 1844 Lalchokla, a Lushei Chief, made a similar raid, and 
took twenty heads, which he placed on the tomb of his 
father, Lassu ^ Garos, too, used to mdulge m the practice,^ 
I questioned an old Garo hskar called Gobang on the 
subject He told me that when a nokma died a man’s head 
was taken, m order that the spirit of the man slam might 
accompany the deceased Tiokma's spirit to Chitmang, the 
abode of the dead The name of this sacrifice of a man or 
a bull on the death of a nokma is Mangrechapa, which means 
literally “ spmt go with ” Usually a lazy thievmg slave 
was selected as the victim. Faihng a suitable slave, heads 
were collected from the nearest Bengah village m the plams. 
The Garos therefore did not take heads like the Lakhers, to 
end the mournmg for a chief, but m order to send some one 
to accompany the chief to the next world This is like the 
Lakher nha sacrifice of an animal The Lakhers, however, 
never, at any rate withm recent times, sacrificed a man for 
riha. 

The practice of takmg heads to end the period of mourmng 

^ C7/»Reid, Ohm Luahm Land, p 7, and Woodthorpe, The Lu8ha^ JSxpedi- 
tton, pp 11-12 — N, E P 

® Of, Playfair, The Garos, pp* 76-79 — N. E. P* 
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after a death is also found among the Dyaks. With them, 
however, it is not confined to chiefs, but any Dyak who has 
lost a close relation must remam in mourmng till he has 
taken a head. When a Dyak is mourmng, he wears only 
clothmg made out of bark, all ordinary cloths bemg tied up 
in a bundle, which is not opened till a head has been taken. ^ 
A similar custom is reported from among the Tinguians 2 
Now that the Lakhers are no longer allowed to take human 
heads, they have to kill a wild animal mstead A bear, a 
wild boar, a tiger or, better still, if it is available, a wild 
mithun, can be shot, and its head takes the place of the 
hmnan head foimerly used. 

Until an ammal has been killed for Machh%pai 7 ia the 
mourning for the dead chief contmues The Chief of Saiko 
died m August 1927, and the village was still m mournmg 
m March 1928, when the present Chief asked me for per- 
mission to shoot a mithun, and must remam so until an 
animal has been killed for MachhipcciTia, The mournmg is 
strictly observed, any breach of it is regarded as very 
insulting to the late chief and any one breaking the moum- 
by playing on a drum or a gong would be beaten 
by the rest of the villagers The mourmng may even last 
for four years if the villagers are unsuccessful m shootmg 
an animal, but after four years the chief’s family usually 
decrees that the mournmg shall cease When the wife of 
the late chief of Saiko died, the mourning lasted for two 
years 

Although occasionally women’s heads were taken, this was 
only done if a woman happened to have been killed m the 
heat of the fray. If a woman was killed her head was 
taken, and the la ceremony was performed over it in the 
same way as over a man’s, but as women are unable to 
defend themselves, it was considered much less honourable 
to kill a woman than a man, and women’s heads were not 
dehberately sought for m the same way as men’s. Also 
the women, bemg valuable as slaves, were generally pre- 
served and taken back to the village as the slaves of their 

1 Cf In Borneo Jungles, by W O Krohn — JT E P. 
a Of. M. C. Cole, Savage Gentlemen, p 66 — K E P, 
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captor Women probably owed tbeir comparative im- 
munity less to the chivalry than to the sound busmess 
instmcts of the people I have never heard that young 
Lakher warriors were made to taste the blood of an 
enemy killed in war The example of this quoted by 
Lewm refers to a Lushei of Eottonpuia’s village i 

It was not obhgatory for a village to perform a communal 
sacrifice before gomg to war, though usually a sacrifice was 
offered to the Khisong nearest to the viUage Individuals 
offered sacrifice or not, as they pleased , some performed 
KhazaThg^iTia, some Zangda^ while the more impious saved 
their pigs and made no sacrifice The warriors were not 
obliged to prepare themselves for battle by fastmg or 
abstmence fiom women On the contrary, I am told that 
the warriors, feelmg that their lives might be very short, 
made the most of their opportumties m the short time left 
them before gomg to war, the young bloods laymg vigorous 
siege to the girls and the married men makmg the most of 
their wives The Lakher attitude m these matters bears a 
stnkmg resemblance to the attitude 'of many persons in 
European countries durmg the Great War 2 

The following is an account of the last raid made by the 
Zeuhnang, the story of which was told me by Kkangcheh, 
one of the leaders of the raid. As the Savang Chief Hmonglai 
had died, the whole village was m mourning, all music and 
singmg were forbidden, and the people had to remam 
qmetly in their houses The new chief and the elders 
therefore decided that a raid must be made for Machh%- 
patna, and this decision bemg joyfully acclaimed by the young 
men, all preparations were set in train The women 
pounded nee and baked flat rice cakes for the warriors to 
take with them, they also smoked numberless pipes, so that 
the men should have an ample supply of nicotme-water 
Gunpowder was made, and as but little gunpowder can be 
made m Savang, as the sheer rock on which the village is 
built does not allow the mgredients to collect, further 

^ Cf Lewm, Wild Races of South-eastern India, p 269 — E P. 

® Even plants shaxe it * If you expose the roots of an orange tree 
threatening it with deaths it fruits the more vigorously — J H H 
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supplies were brought fiom IQiawbung and Buangthu in 
Haka. 

Before the raiders could start, the omens had to be taken. 
There aie two ways of taking the omens The usual method 
followed IS to brmg a pot of beer to the place where the 
TIeulia sacrifice is performed Beer is then sucked through 
the syphon, and if it flows out in a straight stream the omen 
IS good , if, however, it gurgles out slowly, the omen is bad, 
and the raid would be postponed Another method of con- 
sulting the fates is to take an egg, make a small hole at one 
end of it, and then place it on a fire. The heat causes the 
white of the egg to come out through the hole If the white 
of the egg stands straight up when it comes out, the omen 
IS good Again, if as the raiders leave the village a bird 
called beupi {Oraucalus Macei) flies the way they are gomg, 
it IS a good omen, if, however, it turns back and flies 
towards the village agam, the omen is bad, and though the 
raid will not necessarily be postponed, the raiders feel that 
they will most likely be unlucky. 

The Savang people had recourse to the first method, and 
the omens being favourable, a pig was sacrificed to the 
Khisong, the high cliff above Savang ; final preparations 
were made for the raid and m due course the party set off. 
Usually in Lakher warfare the chief and warriors went ahead, 
and were followed by a crowd of other villagers carrymg 
gongs and drums, with which they made an awful dm as 
soon as the warnors assaulted the enemy village, m order 
to strike fear into the hearts of their opponents On this 
occasion, however, the unarmed crowd returned to the 
village after seemg the raiders off, and the warriors went 
on their way alone. The raiders carried sufiBcient rice with 
them to last out the journey, and also flour cakes, m case 
they had to run away and abandon their loads of rice On 
the occasion of the last Zeuhnang raid the village attacked 
was Teubu, m the Arakan Hill Tracts, about four or five 
days’ journey from Savang. The day before the raiders 
started, the village was aohy and the women were not allowed 
to weave, as the behef is that if the women touch thread on 
the day a party sets out on a raid and the raiders were 
P 
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defeated and had to run away, they would be tripped up 
by the creepers and entangled in the thorned canes that 
grow all over the jungle ^ When they arrived within a 
day’s journey of their objective a special meal of rice was 
cooked and eaten, what was left being rolled in plantam 
leaves to carry with them This meal is called rmlooth, and 
is rather like the special breakfast given to a man before he 
IS hanged, as the Lakhers say that even if they are destmed 
to be killed in the fight, there is no reason why they should 
not have a good meal beforehand. Next mormng at dawn 
the leaders called for volunteers to head the attack and each 
man who volunteered had to go out and out a stick The 
cutting of these sticks is really a form of oath,^ and signifies 
that the man who cuts the stick solemnly promises to go m 
the van if there is any fightmg, and not to run away and 
leave the old men in the lurch m case of danger 

This oath by stiok-cuttmg has to be taken m regular form. 
The leaders call out, “ Now, oh warriors, let all of you who 
are brave and will not run away come forward and cut 
sticks, and swear not to flee and leave us older men m the 
lurch. If you do not cut sticks according to custom we will 
abandon the raid and return home ” On this the young 
warriors all shout out, “ So be it If the battle is fiercest 
m the van we will be m the van, if it is fiercest in the rear 
we will be in the rear ” After this each warrior comes 
forward m turn and shouts out his name, the name of his 
father, his grandfather, and of the founder of his family, 
and also the name of his clan Thus, I am Chhah, son of 
Vatlai, grandson of Hnaitha, descendant of the great Katha 
of the Mathipi clan So saymg, each m turn cuts a stick, 
and so takes the oath While advancmg towards the 
hostile village these young warnors march m the van. On 
the return journey homeward half of them are m the van, 
while the other half form a rearguard if one of the young 

^ For similar belief among the Serna Nagas, c/ J H Hutton, The Serna 
Nagas, p 61 Cf also Frazer, The Qolden Bough, Pt I, Vol I, p 131 
The women of Leti Moa and Laker are forbidden to twine thread or weave 
when their husbands are at war — N E P 

® This form of oath is common m some parts of the Naga Hills, the 
signidoanoe being that if the oath be broken the perjurer will die as the 
cut shoot dies — J* H, H 
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men after cutting a stick shows the white feather and fails 
to take his place either m the van or the rearguard, he is not 
formally punished, but is eternally disgraced and treated 
with scorn by his feUow-villagers for the rest of his life 
To loturn to the raid on Teubu. The young men having 
all taken the oath, the Zeuhnang proceeded quietly through 
the jungle and approached Teubu at mghtfall Teubu was 
a fortified viUage, the Khumis, from fear of Lakher raids, 
bemg m the habit of surroundmg their villages with wooden 
stockades and closing the gates at night , but on this mght 
the gates were open, as there had been a death in the village 
and the villagers were carrying water to make nee beer for 
the wake The Zeuhnang then held a council of war. The 
more impetuous wanted to take their chance at once and to 
assault the village while the gates were open Others 
urged that they should wait till dawn, and while they were 
arguing the gates were shut, so another way of entermg the 
village had to be found, and after gomg all round the 
stockade they eventually came upon a small gap on a path 
used by the village mvthun, by which they entered the 
village Most of the villagers had collected in the house 
where the wake was bemg held, and were dancing, d rinki ng 
and smgmg songs. The Zeuhnang surrounded this house and 
lay hidden all round it, while the TChumis mside were becom- 
ing more and more drunk as the mght wore on Gradually 
the dawn began to break, and as soon as the cooks crew the 
Zeuhnang fired a volley through the walls of the house with 
all their ten guns. Many people fell down killed or wounded, 
and the rest rushed out of the house, and many were caught 
Altogether eighteen people were killed and thirteen captives 
were taken, of whom ten were women and three were men 
Two guns were also captured. Before the sun was up the 
Zeuhnang started off on their way home, takmg with them 
the guns, aU their captives, and four heads only, as they 
could not carry more. They were not pursued, and arrived 
safely back at Savang As it is area to enter the village at 
night on returnmg from a raid, they tuned themselves so 
as to arrive at Savang in the mormng As they approached 
the village all the villagers turned out to meet them, beating 
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gongs and drums and plying the victorious warriors with 
beer The heads were taken into the village and placed on 
the ground where the Tleulia sacrifice is performed.^ It is 
ana to take men’s heads inside a house, the reason being 
that as men and tigers have a saw, it is unlucky to take their 
heads inside a house, lest the saw should do harm to the 
inmates 

The whole day was then spent drinking beer, smgmg war- 
songs, and dancmg the Sawlakia dance round the heads 
taken. At sunset the heads were removed from the Tleuha 
ground and hung on the memorial posts over the late chief 
Hmonglai’s grave, and the mourning for Hmonglai came to 
an end The night was spent m feastmg and dancmg, and 
each man who had taken a head or made a captive killed a 
pig and performed the la sacrifice, m order to prevent the 
deceased’s ghost from troublmg him The whole of the next 
day was spent m feastmg On the third day the whole 
village was aoh, for fear of the saw of the men killed On 
the fourth day the young men went down to the Tisi river 
to catch fish, which are symbohcal of purity, and also to 
bathe so as to cleanse themselves of the saw of the people 
killed. The older men also bathed for the same purpose m 
the stream near the village This ended the proceedings 
The Zeuhnang were made to disgorge the captives they had 
taken and to return the heads and the gims by the Deputy- 
Commissioner Arakan Hill Tracts. No other pumshment 
appears to have been infiicted, however Durmg the seven 
months that the heads remamed m possession of the Zeuh- 
nang they were left on Hmonglai’s grave 

The aoh held for one day after the la ceremony has been 
performed over the heads taken in war is called sawpana 
The behef is that the spirits of the persons killed hover 
about the neighbourhood of the village where the la cere- 
mony IS held, and are very angry, both at havmg been killed 
and at havmg been made to dance at Sawlakm The day after 

' Of John Eawlins, “ On the Manners, Behgion and Laws of the Cucis 
or Motmtameers of Tipra,” Aa%aHc Researchea, Vol II, XIT The de- 
scription given of Cuci warfare bears many similarities to the story of the 
Zemmang raid on Teubu as told me by Khangcheh and related above — 
K E P 
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the la ceremony is therefore aoh, and no one is allowed to go 
out, lest the spirits of the men killed shoidd seize them and 
do them harm After this sawpana the spirits of the men 
killed aie believed to go away. 

The la Ceremony 

As soon as the warriors have returned from a successful 
laid, all those who have been lucky enough to take an 
enemy’s head must perform the la ceremony over it The 
object of this ceremony is twofold; first to render the 
spirit of the slam, which is called saw^ harmless to his slayer, 
and secondly to ensure that the spirit of the slam shall be 
the slave of his slayer m the next world It is believed that 
unless the la ceremony is performed over the heads of men 
killed in war, their saw will render their slayers blmd, lame, 
or paralysed, and that if by any lucky chance a man who 
has omitted to perform the la ceremony escapes these 
evils, they will surely fall upon his children or his grand- 
children Agam, unless the la ceremony is performed, the 
spints of those slam in war go to a special abode called 
SawvawkM, where dwell the spirits of all those who have 
suffered violent deaths, so it is only by performmg the Ja 
ceremony that a man can ensure that the spirit of his dead 
enemy shall accompany him to Ath%kh% as his slave 

The ceremomes performed at la vary somewhat Among 
the Sabeu and the Hawthai heads are never taken mto the 
village, and so each man who has taken a head erects a 
bamboo pole m front of his house, and on it places an 
imitation head made out of a gourd He then sacrifices 
a pig, the flesh bemg used for a feast for his family and friends, 
and dances round this imitation head In the other villages 
the head of the man slam is taken to the place where the la 
ceremony is bemg performed, and the manslayer and his 
friends dance the Sawlahia round and round the head When 
the real head is used at the ceremony, rice and meat are placed 
m its mouth, m order that the dead man’s spirit may not 
wander about on the mght of the ceremony, the idea being 
that it will eat its fill of the food and will remam near the 
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head Some people say also that the food is placed in the 
dead man’s mouth as a sign of contempt for a fallen foe 

Three dances are performed at the la ceremony — ^the 
Sawlahm, the Chochhipa and the Dawlahm The meamng 
of Sawlaha is the dance of the Spirits of the slam/’ and 
Lathers believe that the Spirits of the slain willy nilly have 
to dance round with their slayers The Sawlaha is led by 
the warrior who has taken a head, wearing his best cloths 
and in his hair a plume of red horsehair called rabong, 
or in some villages ckheutha ^ In his right hand he holds 
either a gun or a ceremomal dao called vaina, and in his left 
a mithun-hide shield Behmd him follow his friends, also 
dressed in their finest clothes, some carrymg weapons and 
others cymbals and gongs The boys stand in a group, 
beating on drums and blowing bugles The dancers move 
slowly round, advancmg a little, turnmg first to the right 
and then to the left , they retreat a step and then advance 
a few steps, and turn to the right and left again, and then, 
retreatmg and advancmg, dance m this way round and round 
the head As they dance they cut at the air with their 
tahong and wave their shields m time with the dance All 
the while they are dancmg they are being phed with beer 
by the women, and when they have danced round the head 
three times they rest 

The GhochJitpa also is danced round and round the head, 
but the step is different The dancers start by extending 
their arms and swing to the right and then to the left, their 
bodies followmg round the swmg of the arms They then 
advance at a quicker step than in the Sawlaha, at mtervals 
swmgmg one leg backwards and then advancing agam 
rapidly 

The Dawlaha is performed m a squattmg position. The 
performers, m the same costumes as m the other dances, 
and carrymg m%na, takong, and shields, get down into an 
almost sittmg posture and hop round and round the head 
like frogs After each hop forward a shght turn is made to 
the left and then to the right This is a very tirmg dance, 


1 This IS similar to the Lushei chhawndawl Cf Shakospear, The Lushez 
KuhzClane,^ 11, A rabong is sho-yram the illustration atp 206. — ^N.E.P, 
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to bringing heads into the village for the la ceremony, but 
m the Sabeu and Hawthai villages it is am, to do so, and 
heads were always hung up outside. ^ In Tisi the heads 
were hung up on a pahha% tree [Schvma WalUchii) or on a 
pazi tree (Stenospermum chelonotdes^ D C ) in the jungle out- 
side the village, and were left there till they fell off and got 
lost These two trees were selected for hangmg the heads 
on for special reasons The word pazi m Lakher means to 
follow, so it was believed that if the head was hung on a 
paz^ tree the spirit of the slam would undoubtedly follow 
the spint of his slayer as his slave, when the slayer m his 
turn went to the abode of the dead Another explanation 
given me was that the spirit of the slam would follow the 
tree on which its former head was hangmg and would 
remam near the tree and cease to worry its slayer The 
name paJchai m Lakher means heirloom, hence the tree would 
be an heirloom for the slayer’s children, and would never be 
cut Another explanation for the use of the pakhai tree for 
this purpose was given me m Saiko If the bark of this 
tree is peeled off it causes an irritatmg rash on any part of 
the body it touches, so Lakhers beheve that the ghost of the 
dead man hovermg around the paklm tree will suffer from 
this rash and go away. This practice is also followed m 
Chapi, m which village the precautions to be observed in 
order to escape bemg seized by the saw of the men killed 
are somewhat different from those followed m the other 
villages. Immediately on reachmg their village after a raid, 
the heads taken by the Sabeu are hung up on a tree, a dog 
IS sacrificed by each man who has taken a head, and its 
skull IS hung up over the head of the man slam This 
IS a prehmmary precaution to prevent the deceased’s saw 
from harmmg the person who killed him, and is part of 
the la ceremony, the idea bemg that the dog’s ghost wiU 
bark at the deceased’s saw^ which wiU then be afraid to 
do any harm ^ After that the warriors enter the viUage 
and perform the rest of the la ceremony by sacrificing 

^ So also at Mao Cf Hodson, The Naga Tribes of Mampur, p 176 — 
N E P 

* So, too, the Aos, vtde Mills, The Ao Nagas, p. 206 — J H H 
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a pig and dancing the Sawlaha, Ohochhvpa and Dawlakta 
dances round an mutation head Then in the evening each 
man who has taken a head goes mto his house with the 
cook, the soAma-maker, the drummers and the persons who 
played the gongs at the la feast, and they must all remam 
inside the house for five days Durmg these five days the 
men are allowed to shoot any of the village fowls they like 
with pellet bows, and may eat them 1 On the morrung of 
the sixth day the man who has taken a head nses at 
cockcrow and goes and bathes in the nearest stream. He 
then returns to his house and m front of it plants two chest- 
nut poles. The people who have kept hnn company ingi/^A 
the house during these five days hold on to the chestnut 
poles, and the head-taker says, “ The spirit of the I 
have killed has now departed ” A pig is then sacrificed 
and eaten, and the ceremony is finished The reason why 
the cook, the sahma-vaaksc, the drummer and the gong- 
player are shut up for five days with the head-taker is that 
it IS believed that if they go home before the whole ceremony 
IS finished they will take the deceased’s saw with them and 
wiU become ill Durmg these five days it is ana for the 
head-taker to sleep with his wife. If he did so he would 
take no more heads, for the reasons already related. 

A man who has taken a head m war, although by so lining 
he has acquired great renown, is none the less regarded as 
unclean. On his return to the village a head-taker is pana 
imtil the la ceremony has been performed to lay the danger- 
ous ghost of the man killed, and it is not until a formal 
purification, at which the hands and feet are washed in the 
blood of the pig sacrificed and the whole body is washed in 
water, has been accomphshed, that a head-taker resumes 
his ordmaiy family and social relations The temporary 
separation of a head-taker from the rest of the eommumty 
is especially marked among the Sabeu, the tribe inhabitmg 
the Chapi group of villages Among this tnbe the saw of 
the deceased is regarded as so powerful that it is believed 


^ The viUagera allow their fowls to be killed as a reward to the heaS. 
taker Among the Lnsheis when the body of a dead chief is being desiccated 
bv roasting It m a box in front of the flie. the men who peXfm^w ^ 
pleasant duty have a similar privilege ~N E P penorm unis un- 
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that it will do harm to all who helped the head-taker to 
perform the la ceremony and to their family unless they 
remain with him apart until the saw has been finally laid and 
the head-taker cleansed All Lakheis, however, share the 
same belief, as witness the aoh held at Savang on the fourth 
day after the return of the head-takers, but the ceremonies 
m other viUages are less elaborate than among the Sabeu 
It IS not only men who have taken heads in war who are 
bound to cleanse and punfy themselves, murderers also are 
under the same obhgation. Although head-takmg on a raid 
IS meritorious, while murder is regarded as a social sin, it 
makes no difference to the fact that after taking human life 
a man must purify himself As will be seen further on, 
however, even after purification a murderer labours under 
certain social disadvantages, but a head-taker does not 

Peace-mahiTig 

When a village wanted to sue for peace an ambassador 
(leuchapa) was sent to ask for peace and to arrange terms 
A man from a friendly neutral village was usually employed 
as ambassador, if possible the chief or a leading noble The 
village employmg a Imchapa always promised to pay him 
a certam sum as soon as he had arranged matters The 
leuchapa having settled the terms of peace and the amount 
to be paid hy the defeated to the victorious village, some 
elders from the defeated village accompamed the leucJiapa 
to the victonous village and paid over part of the fine. A 
Tmthin or a pig was then killed, its blood was smeared on 
the foreheads of representatives of the two villages, and they 
took a solemn oath of peace, each saymg, ^‘If we start 
hostilities afresh first, may the blood flow from our foreheads 
in the same way as the blood of the ammal sacrificed has 
flowed to-day.” ^ 

When Ngongthaw was chief of Savang, the Zeuhnang were 
defeated hy the Sabeu, and had to pay the Sabeu chief a 
gong and a rnithun when peace was made. Sometimes 

^ For the oath taken by Ohms when making peace, c/ A S Reid, 0'A^n- 
Lushai> Land^ pp 135, 136, 156, 157, and for the Lnshei form of oath 
C/. thidew, p 2X4 — R E 3P. 
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instead of paying an mdemiuty the chief of the defeated 
village offered to marry the sister or daughter of his con- 
queror, and as chiefs found it by no means easy to settle 
their female relatives m life, owmg to the heavy marriage 
prices demanded, such a proposal was generally readily 
accepted Thus, when Theulai was chief of Saoko, the 
Tlongsai were constantly at war with Thlatla, and not 
infrequently were worsted On one occasion they had to 
pay a gong to Thlatla , on another occasion they had to 
pay a bull mithun to Dokula, a dependant of Thlatla. Even- 
tually Theulai married Hleuchi, sister of Lalluaia, chief of 
Thlatla, and after this there were no more wars between the 
Tlongsai and Thlatla. When Vabi was chief of Chapi, he 
earned on an unsuccessful war with Haka, and after paymg 
a large brass basm {rakong) to Haka on one occasion when 
he was defeated, the next time he was defeated he 
mamed the daughter of the Haka chief and made a lasting 
peace The present chief, Eaohi, had to marry his wife, 
the daughter of the Eipi chief, as the result of a defeat 
in war. These matnmonial aUiances between royal houses 
contracted to cement a peace between two warrmg tnbes 
have quite a mediseval flavour The peace ceremony 
between Savang and Teubu m 1918, after the Zeuhnang 
had raided the latter village and killed and taken mto 
captivity a number of the villagers, was actually witnessed 
by Mr Thom, who was then Deputy-Commissioner 
Northern Arakan, from whose accoimt the following 
description is drawn ^ 

“ Shortly after my arrival, at about midday, an unusually 
mterestmg although somewhat gruesome and cruel cleaning 
ceremony was performed m my presence. It was eaqilamed 
to me that as blood had been shed by one of the parties 
present, viz the Shandus of Zonglmg, it was necessary for 
the chief of that village and the successor of the late Taungbo 
chief to meet face to face and stab together fatally and 
simultaneously a pig held between them, and finally wipe 

1 Letter No 147/2 ¥-2 from the Deputy-Commissioner Northern 
Arakan to the Commissioner, Arakan Division, Akyab, dated Paletwa, 
the 16th May, 1918 ~~N E P 
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their respective bloodstained kmves on each other’s naked 
bodies 

“ I permitted the ceremony to take place, standing close 
by with a revolver, m case the matter should go further 
than the pig It must have been a great tnal for Taungbo 
whilst it lasted, but he went through the ordeal manfully 
enough, wearmg a dignified disdamful scowl the while 
Immediately after the pig had been killed and thrown on 
to the ground, there was a general rush by the people to 
the spot to stamp their feet m the blood of the animal, thus 
m their imaginations freemg themselves of any possibihty 
of bemg overtaken by any form of sickness or death or evil 
subsequently The stampmg went on for quite half an hour, 
both sexes ]ommg m vehemently ” 

Mr Thom was very fortunate m havmg the chance to see 
what was probably the last formal peace-makmg between 
two Lakher villages I do not think that Mr Thom is 
nght m ascnbmg the rush of the people to stamp their feet 
m the pig’s blood to their desire to avoid any danger of 
sickness I think that the stampmg of the feet m the blood 
of the sacrifice was really a form of oath taken by the 
villagers on both sides, and eqmvalent to the action of the 
chiefe m wipmg their bloodstamed daos on each other’s 
body. As they bathed their feet m the blood they said, 
“ IE we break this oath of friendship may our blood flow 
m the same way as the blood of the pig sacrificed ” This 
IS the explanation given me m Savang and the other Lakher 
villages, and is, I think, without doubt correct Apart 
from anythmg else, there would be no reason for the people 
to lave their feet m the pig’s blood to escape sickness, as the 
pig was not seicrificed to prevent people from becommg ill, 
but as a token of reconcihation, and the Lakhers have 
other special sacrifices for the prevention of sickness, which 
m no way resemble the ceremony described. 

Though a Umhapa wore no distmguishmg insigma, his 
person was sacred, and he could go unmolested wherever 
he liked. If a huchwpa were molested, the village on behalf 
of which he was actmg and his own village would jom 
together and attack the village that had mterfered with 
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him. It was probably m order to ensure that leucjiapas should 
not be molested that they were always chosen from a 
neutral village. 


Cannibalism 

There is practically nothing to show that the Lakhera 
were ever addicted to camubahsm It is beheved that if a 
consumptive goes on a raid and manages to take a head and 
eat a small portion of the ear of the man he has killed he 
will be cured One Hnchai of Saiko who was sufiermg from 
consumption went on a raid, took a head and ate a bit of 
his dead enemy’s ear.^ Hriohai is said to have been cured 
by this unpleasant medicme, which he was the first to 
discover Mor to this, Hnchai had been very ill, and had 
despaired of his life He went off to the jungle towards 
Arakan, thinking to die there, but shot two sambJmr and 
survived He then went on a raid against the Lialaa, and 
took the head which led to his cure. 

There is a legend that many years ago the Lakher village 
of Heima was raided by the Lusheis of Lalthuama’s village 
The Heima people fled to the jungle, leaving their vdlage 
m the hands of the Lusheis The Lusheis took a large 
cookmg-pot, placed at the bottom of it the hand of one of 
the Heima people who had been slam, and then mixed up 
m it pork and human flesh taken from the bodies of the dead 
Lakhers Havmg put this pot on the fitre to cook, the 
Lusheis left the village The Heima people, retummg very 
hungry from the jungle, where they had been hidmg, found 
this cauldron of what appeared to be pork sizzhng on the 
fire. With one accord they set to and made short work of 
the pork, and it was not till they reached the bottom and 
found the human hand that they realised that they had been 
eating the flesh of their own fnends, who had been killed by 
the Lusheis As soon as the hand was discovered they 
stopped eatmg the meat, and as they had only partaken of 

^ Cf. Hose and MoDougall, Pagan Tribet of Borneo, Vol 11, p 9 «, and 
Vol I, p 176, » >, and my note on the eating of Dead Belatives in Polk^ 
Lore, Vol XXXTV, p 246, and on p 80 of Shaw’s Notea on the Tkadou 
Kuhta, — J H H 
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human flesh by accident they were not thought any the 
worse of on that account This is the only tradition about 
cannibalism that I have found. 


CapUves, 

Raids were made almost as much to get captives for slaves 
as to take heads The first captive made by each wamor 
became the property of the chief and vdlage, and was known 
as seuchhai. These captives were used to present as slaves 
to the chiefs of more powerful villages, m order to mduce 
them not to raid If a man made more than one captive, 
all, except the first which went to the village, became his 
slaves, but any one who had made no captives coxdd take 
one for himsefi, provided that he did so before their captor 
had been able to secure them Once they had been tied up 
the prisoners belonged definitely to the man who had first 
captured them A captive thus seized from his captor 
was called chdhla% Captives were regarded m much the 
same way as men slam m battle, and the la ceremony was 
performed over them also The object was to render the 
captive’s saw, which was called hrangsaw, harmless, and also 
to advertise the mighty deeds of his captor Unless the la 
ceremony was performed it was beheved that the captive’s 
hrangsaw would render his captor bhnd or lame, or it might 
even paralyse him None of the food or drink prepared for 
the la ceremony might be given to the captives m any of the 
Tlongsai, Hawthai or Sabeu villages, as it was believed that 
the captives would die prematurely if given any of the food 
prepared for the la feast The Zeuhnang do not share this 
behef, and have no objection to the captive over whom the 
ceremony is bemg performed having a share of the food 
On the eve of performing the la ceremony over a captive, 
the captor must remam chaste, it is beheved that if he 
sleeps with his wife that mght he wiU neither take any more 
heads nor any more captives. 

When a captive first arrived at his captor’s village one of 
his legs was placed m a sort of stock called Iceihrai,, made 
out of a heavy log of wood A hole was made at one end of 
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the log large enough to admit a man’s foot , the prisoner’s 
foot was passed through this hole and enclosed by a large 
iron nail, which prevented it bemg taken out agam. A cane 
was attached to the back of the log to enable the captive 
to hold it up when he wanted to move about, which he could 
do slowly only, it bemg quite impossible for any one to 
escape with a large log at the end of his foot. A prisoner 
was confined in this way for a week or ten days, to give him 
time to settle down, and was then released Nowadays 
Tceihrai are used to confine violent lunatics It is certainly 
a more humane method of confinement than any other that 
would be possible m a Lakher village, as the lunatic can 
move about and get the air, but cannot harm any one 

Slavery, 

In the old days slavery was common among the Lakhers, 
There were many ways m which the chief and nobles 
acquired slaves The most ordmary way of acquiring them 
was by capture in war, and even common people were 
allowed to keep as slaves any captives they made after the 
first man they had captured had been handed over to the 
villagers The chief and nobles could also acquire slaves by 
other means Supposing the chief of Savang were owed 
money by a man livmg in Saiko and came to claim it, the 
debtor could claim sanctuary from the Saiko chief by takmg 
refuge m his house When a man took sanctuary in this 
way in his chief’s house, his chief would pay the debt to the 
foreign chief, and the debtor became his slave. Sanctuary 
was not infrequently taken, as a man would generally rather 
be the slave of his own chief than be carried ofi as a slave 
to another village. 

If a chief or noble brought up an orphan belongmg to 
another clan from childhood, the orphan became the slave 
of the man who brought him up. It was not possible for 
a man to enslave an orphan belongmg to his own clan m 
this way, as feUow-clansmen were regarded as havmg duties 
to each other, and any one who supported an orphan belong- 
ing to his own clan was only considered to be fulfilling an 
obligation. 
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Slaves could be acquired as part of a maiiiage price and 
also by purcbase When a famine occurred people often 
had to go to the chief for help The chief would give them 
paddy, and when this was exhausted they had no option 
but to enter the chief’s house and become his slaves Any 
one steahng from the chief became his slave If any one 
killed one of the chief’s slaves, he and his family %pso facto 
became slaves If a man comnutted a murder and the chief 
paid the lutm, he became the chief’s slave There were two 
kmds of slaves — ^the aei, a slave who hved m the chief’s 
house, and the saiza, or slave who hved m his own house 
The smza were usually favourite slaves of a chief, who, after 
havmg worked faithfully for years, had been rewarded by 
being allowed to hve m a separate house Both se% and 
saim were absolutely at the disposal of the chief, but the 
saiza had a better position and rather more mdependence 
than the sei , a saiza, for instance, was allowed to keep all 
his own paddy, but was expected to help the chief should 
the latter need it 

On the whole slaves were not treated badly. They were 
regarded as part of the chief’s family, and as such had con- 
siderable privileges, as the chief woidd always take the part 
of his slaves agamst any one else To a modified extent 
slaves could own property The slave’s crop was divided 
between him and his chief Sometimes the chief and his 
slaves kept all their paddy together m one granary and drew 
on it according to tibieir requirements, sometimes the slave 
kept half his crop separately for his own use, and gave the 
other half to the chief Slaves could own pigs, goats and 
fowls, but not mithwn, but the chief was at liberty to take 
any of them animals if he wanted to, and paid them back 
later on or not as he liked When the chief’s sister or 
daughter mamed, his favourite dave was given a part 
of her price, which was called Seypawchm, and for this 
the slave had to kill a pig to give to the payer of the 
pnce, m the same way as any one else claimmg part of the 
mamage pnce. 

As the daves were part of the chief’s family, the chief 
had to buy wives for his male daves, or, if he preferred, 
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would marry them to his female slayes, m which case no 
money passed for the price, as both belonged to the chief. 
When a chief bought a wife for one of his male slaves the 
woman did not herself become a slave, but her children were 
all slaves If any of his slaves committed an offence and 
was fined, the chief had to pay the fine 

Female slaves were not as a rule allowed to marry any 
one except a male slave, as if a female slave married a free- 
man who paid her full price to the chief her offsprmg were 
free, and the chief had no claim on them Such marriages 
were only allowed if the suitor gave the owner of the woman 
he wanted to marry another female slave of equal value as 
ransom {sohhmpan) Slave girls were, however, encouraged 
to have as many love affairs as possible with the lads of the 
village, as the offsprmg of such unions became slaves, and 
so were a clear gam to the chief , the more bastards a girl 
had the better pleased the chief, as his stock of slaves was 
most easily kept up m this way If a freeman became the 
father of a bastard by a girl slave he could ransom it while 
it was still a child with two gongs of seven and eight spans, 
plus a pig for avmm and ten rupees for awrvxibavma If, 
however, a man did not ransom his bastard till it had grown 
up, he had to pay three gongs of six, seven and eight spans 
respectively, plus a pig for mjorvxh and ten rupees awrua- 
bawna More often than not the fathers did not ransom 
their bastards, but left them to grow up as slaves, and 
as a rule, mdeed, chiefs would not allow bastards to be 
ransomed 

When a bastard was the result of a love affair between a 
male slave and a free girl, if the chief paid the nathaTm or 
bastard’s price the child became a slave, if not it belonged to 
its mother’s people. Although slaves could be bought and 
sold, as a rule chiefs only sold slaves newly acquired by 
capture or those who were disobedient and lazy. Old family 
retainers were never sold or given away Slaves with families, 
too, were not as a rule disposed of, so as to avoid sphtting 
up a family 

Before the Lakher villages were taken over, it was a case 
of once a slave always a slave. The children of slaves were 
Q 
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also slaves, and it was only on rare occasions that an owner 
would give a slave freedom. Fathers never sold their 
children mto slavery, and any one attemptmg to sell his 
child would have comnntted a grave breach of custom 
Female slaves were more valuable than male slaves, as, 
m addition to bemg able to do all ordinary work, they were 
of great value for breedmg purposes, and were more docile 
and less prone to run away than the men, who not only 
required more looking after, hut also had to be provided 
with wives The pnce of a good male slave was 170 to 180 
rupees, while healthy young female slaves easily fetched 
200 rupees, or if sold to the Ekumis, who gave high prices 
for slaves, even as much as 300 rupees If given as part of 
a mamage pnce the value of a slave, whether male or female, 
was assessed at 100 rupees. When a slave shot a wild 
animal, it went to his owner, who also took the head, and 
treated it as though he had shot it himself. Slaves did all 
the work of their owner’s household, and also a great deal 
of work for him m the fields It is cunous to find, however, 
that although they had many slaves, most of the Lakher 
chiefs worked m their own fields, and did not leave every- 
thing to the slaves, as the Lushei chiefs did If a slave ran 
away and was recaptured, he was sold or given away as part 
of a mamage pnce at the earhest opportumty Though the 
Lakhers assert that they never sacrificed slaves as nha on 
the death of their master, there is a more or less legendary 
story that on the death of a man called Dawma of the 
Hleuchhang dan a slave was used for his nha, bemg buned 
alive m the same grave as his master The story goes that 
the slave was buned ahve with a certain amount of food and 
dnnk and a gong, and was told to beat on the gong as long 
as he was alive. Bawma’s relations ran a bamboo down 
into the grave, and could hear the slave beating on the gong 
for nme days, after which there was silence. Though it 
must be a long time since slaves were sacrificed as nha, the 
Chapi people have a snmlar legend of a dave having been 
buned alive many years ago with a chief called Bero, of the 
Phiapi clan, which at that time hved at Ghakhang. Legends 
are often based on fact, and I think it is qmte probable that 
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at one time the sacrifice of slaves as nha to accompany their 
masters to the next world was common among Lakhers. 
The chiefs and other slave-owners had power of hfe and 
death over their slaves. The last occasion on which a slave 
was murdered was somewhere about twenty years ago, when 
a slave called Raiong, who had run away from Savang, was 
caught in Paitha village by a party of Savang people and 
taken away and murdered by Bawpu and Ngiachhong on 
the road back to Savang. Ngiachhong was Raiong’s owner, 
and he hanged him with a cane rope Though the murder 
of slaves was comparatively rare, they were frequently 
severely beaten 

If a chief’s slave was killed by a free man, the murderer 
had either to pay the chief 200 rupees as lut&ii, or became a 
slave himself. 

It not infrequently happens that people who have been 
slaves for some generations do not know to what clan they 
belong. Such people when freed generally adopt the chief’s 
clan as their own and the chief’s Khazangp%na ceremomal. 
The chiefs do not object to this, and address their former 
slaves as my brother ” Liberated slaves who adopt their 
chief’s clan in this way are known as phanghleupa , they 
use the name and are regarded as associates of their adopted 
clan, but not as full members, and cannot touch the anah- 
mang or phavaw when a full member of the clan performs a 
sacrifice 

Slavery among the Lakhers undoubtedly approximated 
more closely to what is generally connoted by the word 
slavery than did the Lushei bam system 1 The Lushei bawi 
was never a slave, he was only a chief’s dependent , he was 
never sold and the relationship between him and his chief 
was one of mutual help. Among the Lusheis, only chiefs 
could have baw^s ; among the Lakhers, chiefs, nobles and 
any one who made captives m war could own slaves. The 
Lakher slave was the counterpart of the Lushei sal,^ a captive 
made m war who was the personal property of his captor , 
but even these sal seem to have been much better treated 

^ Cf Shakespear, The Lmhe% KuH Chms, p 4S et eeq and p 216. 

* Of Shakespear, Qpc^t,^g 60 — N B. P 
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than the set (slaves) were treated by the Lakhers, whose 
behaviour to their slaves resembled that of the Chins rather 
than that of the Lusheis Now that there are no longer any 
independent Lakher villages left, the position of the few set 
who have chosen to remain with their chiefs is the same as 
that of the Lushei bam, and slavery has ceased to exist 
among the Lakhers 



PART III 


LAWS AND CUSTOMS 

Tnbal and Gian OrgamsaUon 

THELakhers consist of six groups : the Tlongsai, Hawthai, 
Zeuhnang, Sabeu, Lialai and Henna The groups are 
further subdivided into clans The highest clans are the 
royal clans , after them come the noble or phangsang clans, 
and at the bottom the machhi or common people’s clans 
The Saiko branch of the Tlongsais are ruled by chiefs of the 
Hleuchhang clan, the Siaha Tlongsais by chiefs of the 
Khichha Hleuchhang clan The Zeuhnang royal clan is 
the Bonghia, the Hawthai royal clan is the Nonghrang , the 
Sabeu royal clan is the Changza, which clan also gives chiefs 
to the Lialai and the Heima groups 
Each group speaks a dialect of its own, but they can all 
understand each other The dialects are less dissimilar 
than those of Aberdeen and Somerset, and all the groups 
recogmse that they are Maras or Lakhers 
When, with the growth of population, the land withm 
reasonable reach of a village proves msuflficient for its needs, 
the custom is for a chief to send off one of his sons or a 
brother to form a new village in some distant part of his 
lands Owmg to the security which exists under British 
rule, this process has gone much further in the old admims- 
tered area than m the area which has only recently been 
taken over, as under British rule it is not necessary to 
concentrate in large villages for purposes of defence Thus 
the Hleuchhang chiefs now rule over Amongbeu, Theiva, 
Longba, Tongkolong, Longmasu, Paitha, Longphia and 
Saizawh, as well as over the parent village Saiko, the 
Khichha — ^Hleuchhang chiefs rule over Thiahra-Amongbeu, 
Tisongpi, Thiahra and Thangsai, as well as over Siaha the 
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parent village All these Tlongsai villages use the same 
dialect, but the customs of the Siaha Tlongsais differ m 
certain small details from those foUowed by the Saiko 
Tlongsais. The Zeuhnangs, who tiU recently were 
unadmimstered, have not spread out m the same way 
Formerly aU the Zeuhnang villages were ruled over by the 
Savang chief, and the bulk of the people were concentrated 
in Savang, as they still are, as a matter of fact , but the 
Savang chief Taiveu has now given two villages, Laki and 
Laikei, to his second son, Hmachai, keepmg for himself 
Savang, Khongpai and Chheihlu All the Zeuhnang villages 
speak the Zeuhnang language and are governed by Zeuhnang 
custom, as is the small village of Vahia, ruled over by an 
old cha'prass% called Deutha, of non-royal clan The Sabeu 
villages m the Lushai Hills are Chapi, Chakhang and Mawhreu, 
and are ruled by Changza chiefs There are several Sabeu 
villages m Haka, also ruled by Changzas, the most important 
Changza chiefs m Haka bemg Vasai of Khihlong, Sabeukhi, 
and Hlongma and Yahu of Hgiaphia The Changzas are a 
very powerful clan Their rule, although decidedly more 
despotic than that of the other ruhng clans, seems to be 
on the whole just, as well as firm, with the result that their 
villages are the least htigious of all The Sabeu villages all 
speak the Sabeu dialect and are governed by Sabeu custom 
The smallest of the Lakher groups in the Lushai Hills is 
the Hawthai, whose chief belongs to the Honghrang clan. 
Only Tisi village is ruled by a Nonghrang chief , there are 
many Hawthaas m Chholong, Nangotla and Longbong who 
talk the Hawthai dialect and follow Hawthai custom, but the 
chief IS a Poi. Them is a Hawthai village under a Tlongsai 
chief Muabu is also a Hawthai village, and the chief, 
Chiatheu, is a Hawthai of the Nongthha clan, which is not a 
royal elan In Haka there are two Hawthai villages, both 
called Longchei, ruled over by a Chhachhai chief The 
Chhachhai is a royal clan The Heima and Lialai groups, 
which are closely akin to the Sabeu, are found m the Ohm 
Hills and Arakan, and are ruled by Changza chiefs 
Mistakes have been made m the past m the ahenation of 
tribal lands. A large shce of Tlongsai land in the heart 
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of the Lakher country at Tuipang was given to a Chin, a 
descendant through a concubine of Dokula, the greatest 
enemy of the Lakhers This caused considerable resentment 
among the Lakhers, which still rankles Another stretch of 
Tlongsai land was given to a nephew of Dokula’s Part of 
this has now been restored to its rightful owner, but a con- 
siderable area is still in alien hands Other Tlongsai lands 
and some Zeuhnang lands were alienated to establish two 
villages called Kiasi and Vahia The population of Kiasi, and 
also the chief, belong to the Siaha branch of the Tlongsais 
The people of Vahia are all Zeuhnangs except the chief, who 
is a Siaha Tlongsai. Neither of these commoner chiefs com- 
mands the same respect as a chief of royal blood, and as a 
result neither village is well run It is a mistake to 
appomt such men as chiefs, it is contrary to custom, and 
these mushroom chiefs, lacking the traditions of the chief 
by birth, and unaccustomed to rule, are unable to keep their 
subjects m order I have noticed the same thmg among 
the Lusheis, whose legitimate chiefs all belong to the Sailo 
clan Sailo villages are infinitely better governed than 
those in which the chief is a commoner appomted by 
Government as a reward for services rendered The gift 
of a village is an easy means of rewarding the deserving, 
but the appointment of commoner chiefs has never proved 
to be for the benefit of the people or conducive to good 
admmistration 


dans. 

A list of the prmcipal Lakher clans is given m Appendix I 
The clans have been arranged according to precedence • 
first, royal clans , secondly, patrician clans , thirdly, 
plebeian clans. Each clan is said to have taken the name 
of its earhest ancestor, though they origmated so long ago 
that it IS impossible to trace back to the founder Most 
of the clans are found among all the different groups, 
though a few of the numerically weaker clans exist only in 
certam villages. 

The story goes, that when first men came out of the hole 
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in the earth, all were equal, but in a short time the cleverer 
men became chiefs and nobles and ruled over the less 
intelhgent and energetic, who became the lower orders, and 
are now known as machhi^ 

For all pubhc purposes, whether of a civil or a religious 
nature, the tribal umt is the village rather than the clan 
It IS m connection with marriages, births, deaths and certain 
sacnfices of a private nature that the clan assumes im- 
portance It IS ana for any person belongmg to another 
clan to take part in the Khazangpvm and Zangda sacrifices , 
if such an event occurred the sacrifice would be valueless 
It is ana for any one of another clan to take part in Panhn- 
sang^ a sacrifice offered m cases of sickness, as, if such a 
person took part, he would be hable to become ill It is not 
definitely ana for other clansmen to take part in any of the 
other sacrifices, but actually they never do so A clansman 
in distress can count on help from his fellows, and m cases 
of unnatural death, which are greatly feared by the Lakhers, 
it IS the dead man’s clansmen who handle the corpse 

Before the Lakhers came under British rule, when a man 
was captured in war his clansmen aU subscribed to ransom 
him Nowadays one of the chief ways m which clansmen 
help each other is by contributing towards the payment of 
a marriage price. Presents of meat are often given after a 
successful shoot, and m case of illness help is readily extended 
All such help between clansmen is volimtary, and if two 
persons are on bad terms they would not be expected to 
help each other 

There is no bar to marrymg within the clan, and it is not 
ana to do so , actually, however, marriages withm the clan 
seem the less frequent, so that though Lakhers tell one that 
they can marry withm or without the clan as they please, 
it seems probable that formerly an exogamous system was 
m vogue 

Chiefs and wealthy nobles prefer to take their wives from 
villages other than their own, as thereby they acquire 
influence m another village, and so mdireotly improve their 
position m their own 

There is a sharp division m Lakher villages between the 
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nobles and the lower classes Clans descended from men 
who were friends of chiefs m the old daj^s are phmgsang or 
patncian, and families belongmg to these clans are more 
highly thought of, and are usually better off materially, 
tliflu machhi or plebeian famihes Noble birth is very 
highly esteemed, and the amount of a girl’s mamage price 
theoretically depends on her clan, the rate for girls of noble 
birth bemg considerably higher than that for girls of baser 
hneage Here a difficulty arises, as, although a man can 
never change his clan, his daughter’s marriage price may be 
of a higher rate than his ordmary clan rate, if his wife, his 
mother, and grandmother have belonged to higher clans 
than his own While all Lahhers know qmte well whether 
their clan is phangaang or machh%, as the mamage pnoe of a 
girl may be higher than her clan rate if her maternal 
ancestors for three generations have belonged to higher 
clans, the rate can only be decided after most careful confabu- 
lation by the village elders, and, as Lakhers are snobbishly 
mclmed, this is not a matter that can be hghtly disposed ol 
The great aim of every Lakher is to raise his status in society 
by mairymg a girl from a higher clan than his own, as 
thereby he gams the protection of his wife’s more powerful 
and mfluential relations. It is doubtless this competition 
for high-bom brides that has led to the very high mamage 
pnces m vogue 

There are only four clans which appear to have any sort 
of totemistic origm the Bonghia, the Thleutha, the 
Hnaihleu and the Mihlong 1 

The origm of the Bonghia and Thleutha clans of Savang 
IS the same, both claiming descent from a python The 
story IS that many years ago there was a girl called Pithlong, 
who was employed as a priestess for performmg sacnfioes 
to the Khiaong, the abode of evil spirits As she held a 
pnestly office, this girl had to remam a virgm One mght, 
however, a python came to the place where Pithlong was 
sleeping, and, assummg human form, had connection with 
her. In due course Pithlong gave birth to a son, Bonghia, 

^ With regard to the tiger, python and hombiU, ef The Serna Nagat, 
pp* 128 it -“'-J* £[* £[* 
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who founded the Savang chief’s family After Bonghia’s 
birth, Pithlong again had connection with the snake, and a 
second son, named Thleutha, was bom Thleutha also 
founded a clan The Thleutha clan, though of noble birth, 
has never been a rulmg house. Both the Bonghia and the 
Thleutha clans are snake clans It is ana or forbidden for 
them to kill or even to touch a python, and they beheve 
that if any member of their clans killed or even touched a 
python he would die. They regard the python, or Panpi, 
as they call it, as a good spirit, and as the special protector 
of all members of the Bonghia and Thleutha clans ^ 

The Hnaihleu clan of Saako is a tiger clan , all members 
of it show special reverence to tigers, and it is ana for them 
to do any mjury to a tiger The story of the ongm of the 
clan IS as follows 

The founder of the tiger clan was a man called Hnaihleu, 
whose name the clan still bears This Hnaihleu was a great 
friend of a tiger called Nangtha Nangtha used to warn 
his friend whenever tigers were gomg to kill the village 
cattle, and consequently Hnaihleu always managed to save 
his animals In gratitude for the benefits conferred on him 
by the tiger Nangtha, Hnaihleu laid down that none of his 
descendants must ever kill a tiger, ever look at a tiger that 
had been kiUed, or ever take part m the la feast, which is 
performed when a man has killed a tiger These prohibi- 
tions are observed to this day by all members of the Hnaihleu 
clan, and it is ana for them to break them. In addition to 
this, the Hnaihleu clan periodically perform a sacrifice to 
the tiger, which is called Nangtha Hawkhe% * 

This sacrifice is curious, as the sacred anahmang vessels 
which are reserved for Khazangpina are brought out and 
used for it. As these vessels are regarded as extremely 
sacred, their use m this sacrifice mdicates the degree of 
veneration felt by the Hnaihleu clan for the tiger, whom 
they treat as bemg practically on a level with Khazangpa. 

^ The Hooipun Boyal House is said to be descended from a snake 
Of The Meiiheta, by T C Hudson, pp. 5, 100 and 101 , also William Shaw, 
The Thadou Kuhu, pp 47, 48 — H E P 

* Annamites also sacrifice to the tiger Cf E Langlet, Le Feuph 
Annamtte, p 76 — H E P 
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The sacrifice is performed on the road outside the village 
A space is fenced in on the road, and the anahmcmg belongmg 
to the man selected to perform the sacrifice are placed 
between this fence and the village. The clan select one of their 
number who is ceremomally pure to perform the sacrifice, 
and he kills the pig near the anahmcmg Each household 
provides two cakes of flour, which are brought to the place 
of sacrifice in baskets One cake is to be given to the tiger, 
and one is to be eaten by the people who made it The pig 
IS cooked, its pJiavaw and head bemg cooked separately, and 
the pJiavaw are placed on the aruihmang^ as at Khazmijgpina 
The pork is eaten on the spot, and one or two pots of sdhma 
are drunk The pig*s head can be eaten only by members 
of the Hnaihleu clan , the rest of the meat may be eaten 
by any one In the evening the cakes and a little meat are 
placed on plamtam leaves outside the fence for the tiger to 
eat. Next morning the cakes are exammed, and if the tiger 
has accepted the offering and eaten any of the cakes and 
meat, it is thought to be very lucky If, however, there 
are tiger tracks round the spot and the cakes and meat have 
been left untouched, it portends ill luck The clan are 
paTia from the time of the sacrifice till davui next day. 
Sometimes when tigers have been ma kin g a serious nuisance 
of themselves, and damaging the cattle, the whole village 
agrees to assist the Hnaihleu clan in performing the sacrifice 
Even then the actual sacrifice must be performed by a 
Hnaihleu, no one belongmg to another clan bemg qualified 
to act as sacrificer 

As the Hnaihleus have a great reverence for the tiger, any 
one takmg a tiger’s head mto a Hnaihleu’s house is fined a 
pig of five fists ^ Some six years ago the Nangthi Hawhei 
sacrifice was performed by Hhtha on behalf of the Hnaihleu 
clan , when they exammed the flour cakes and meat next 
morning they found that some of them had been eaten by a 
tiger* Havmg mspected the sacrifice, Hlitha had to observe 
the rest of the day as an doh and to remain m kip house 
About 3 p m. on that day Vanhnuna, the son of a Lushei 
ckaprassi, saw a tiger on the slope below Hlitha’s house , he 
^ See explanation of measurements by fists at p 198 — E P 
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called his father Bawktea, who came with his gun and fired 
at the tiger, but missed Bawktea was certam he had fired 
at a tiger, hut neither tiger’s tracks nor any blood could 
be found Hhtha, on being told what had happened, said 
that the tiger must have been Nangtha, who was watchmg 
him to see if he was observmg the mh properly. The Fanaia 
also do not kill tigers, as an ancestor of that tnbe was once 
helped by a tiger, who showed him the way home when he 
had lost his way * 

The Mihlong clan claim to be descended from the great 
Indian hombill No member of this clan may kiU a hombill, 
and they say that if they ate hombill’s meat it would be 
equivalent to eating their father and mother The Mihlong 
do not, however, offer any sacrifice to the hombill The 
Wozukamr clan of the Ao Nagas is another hombill clan, 
and hombill meat is forbidden to members of this clan in 
the same way as it is to the Mihlong ® 

I give below the pedigrees of the chiefs These are of 
mterest as illustratmg the process by which new villages 
have been split off from the parent stock None of the 
pedigrees goes back beyond mne generations To show 
how highly the Lakhers esteem legitimate birth, I ipay 
mention that on my first visit to Savang after it had been 
taken over, Itong, a descendant of Bongbia m the jumor 
branch, laid claim to the chiefship on the grotmd that 
Taiveu, the de fctcto chief, who also claimed to be de jure 
chief, was Kemang’s son by a concubme Possibly a legiti- 
mist would have accepted Itong’s claim, but as Taiveu had 
been accepted as chief and had established himself firmly 
while the village was still independent, nothing could be 
done The pedigree of the Saiko chiefs illustrates very 
clearly how rapidly the large villages spht up into smaller 
commumties under British rule None of the villages to-day 
IS very small, but they are much smaller than they used to 
be. The Saiko branch of the Tlongsais all remamed under 
one chief for a long tune The Bntish first appeared m the 
hills when Theulai was chief of Saiko Theulai was between 

^ Of Sbakespesr, The Zuehee Kuln Clans, p 139 — N E. P, 

* Of. J. P Mills, The Ao Nagas, p. 146,— N. E. P 
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100 and 120 years old when he died, and must have been 
about seventy when some of the Lakher villages were first 
taken over. Smce that time five villages have been split off 
from Saiko, and are now ruled over by the nephew and the 
sons of Theulai The Changza pedigree shows the close 
connection between the chiefs of Chapi and Chakhang and 
their relations, the Haka chiefs of Khihlong and Ngiaphia 
Daughters have been omitted from all the pedigrees for 
reasons of space 

Captain Tickell,i writing m 1852, gives a list of chiefs and 
villages out of which only Savang, which is shown as Yang- 
lyng, and its chief as Klhenoung, can be identified with 
certainty 

Selatiomhip 

The Lakher system of relationship is classificatory. The 
language is not rich m terms of relationship, the same terms 
being made to do duty for many different relationships. In 
the table below I have followed imUaUa mutandis the hst 
given by Mr Mills, at p. 164 of The Ao Nagas. Strict 
etiquette is observed m the mode of address. Neither men 
nor women of the same generation as the speaker’s parents 
are ever addressed by name — such persons, if relations, are 
addressed by the term given in the table below , if they are 
not related to the speaker, and are of the same generation 
as the speaker’s grandparents, they would be addressed by 
courtesy as Imapaw (my grandfather) or Inumong (my 
grandmother). Persons of the same generation as the 
speaker’s parents who are unrelated to the speaker are 
addressed in a very roundabout fashion as My father the 
father of So-and-so,” e g Ipa Zahia paw (My father the father 
of Zahia) or Ina Zahia noinjg (My mother the mother of 
Zahia) It would be impolite to address persons of the same 
standing as the speaker’s father or mother by name or merely 
by the name of their eldest child, it would be too mtimate 
when they are not related to the speaker to give the simple 
titles, Ipa^ Ina (my father, my mother), so a combmation 

^ S B Tickell, ** ITotes on the Heuma or Sliendoos,** Journal of the 
AatcUtc Society of Bengal, lUo III, 1852 — E P. 
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of the two forms of address is used All relations on the 
father’s side, in fact all clansmen of the same generation as 
the speaker’s father, are addressed as Ipa, or, if women, as 
Ina. On the mother’s side, only the speaker’s mother’s 
sisters and their husbands are addressed as Iwi and Ipa, 
all other persons of the mother’s generation bemg addressed 
as, “ My father the father of So-and-so,” and “ My mother 
the mother of So-and-so ” It is not wm to call persons of 
an older generation by name, but it is not respectful, and it 
IS never done. Young men generally call each other by 
name , or, if they are on specially fnendly terms, they call 
each other Inaw (my brother) or viaaa or Jcadva (my 
friend). Unmarried girls call each other by their names, or, 
if they are on friendly terms, they address each other as 
mam (my friend) or, Inaw (my sister) Teknonymy is 
commonly practised by the Lakhers, as also by the Lusheis. 
Mamed men and women address each other by the name 
of their eldest child, whether boy or girl, eg Zahia paw 
(Zahia’s father), Zahta nong (Zahia’s mother) Elderly 
people without children, if their sisters have children, are 
called after their eldest nephew or mece, e g Zahia pupa 
(Zahia’s maternal uncle). 

Unmarried people and people who have no children are 
often called by short names by persons rdated to them or 
with whom they are on affectionate terms Thus Sarang 
might be called Irang, which means “ my Bang,” or Rang 
Rang. Rachi might be called Ira or Ichi or Chichi , actually 
I have known Ghichi used Ngongkong might be called 
Ingong or Ikong or Kong Kong Hmchang could be Ihm 
or Ichang or Changchang , the Laki chief with that name 
IS called Changchang lakhai, chief of Longba, is generally 
called Khaikhai , he might be called Ikhai Konglang of 
Savang is usually called Langlang, but Ikong or Bang might 
also be used. Siatu of Amongbeu, before he had children, 
was called either Itu or Tutu. Zahia of Paitha is usually 
called Ihia. These abbreviations denoting affection can be 
used to people older than the speaker, as well as to people 
of the same age as or younger than the speaker. The only 
exception to this is that a commoner younger than a chief 
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would always address him as papu, and never by his short 
name, even though they w^ere intimate. Commoners of the 
same standing as the chief or older than him, if on mtimate 
terms, would use the short name 

Formal friends, the ket macka and ke% hawii, call each 
other either hadm (my friend) or Inaw (my brother), or, if 
they have children, as ‘‘ So-and-so’s father ” Relations, if 
of the same generation, can always address each other as 
“ So-and-so’s father, or So-and-so’s mother,” or by the term 
of relationship as they like. 

In addressmg a chief, the term meamng maternal 

uncle, is used, this bemg the most honourable form of address 
in the language 

In addressing a stranger whose name he does not know, a 
Lakher says ** Khichhatpa ” (0 stranger). 

Agam, if two or three people are in the jungle or near a 
Khisong or abode of evil spirits, they do not call each other 
by their names, lest the evil spirits, realising that a man is 
in the neighbourhood, should seize the spirit of the man 
whose name has been mentioned To avoid this danger, 
therefore, if they have to call one of the members of their 
party, they merely say, Eu heinaw, which means ‘'my 
friend ” 

It is not considered good form to ask a person his name, 
and a man’s name should be ascertained by askmg some one 
else If it IS necessary to ask a person what his name is, 
you should also ask the name of his clan Lakhers do not 
like to tell their names to any one younger than themselves 
or belongmg to a lower clan, but they have no objection to 
tellmg them to older people or tq any one belongmg to a 
higher clan It is not correct to ask a man the name of 
his wife, and Lakhers are always reluctant to reply to this 
question. 

Lakhers avoid mentionmg the names of dead persons as 
far as possible, but if it is necessary to refer to a dead person 
by name there is no deflmte prohibition on domg so. The 
idea IS that the mention of a dead person’s name causes pam 
to the deceased’s relatives, and so should be avoided if 
possible 
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M S « Man speaking 
W S = Woman speaking 


Father’s father 
aiother’s father 
Father’s mother 
Mother’s mothei 
Father 
Mother 

Father’s elder brother 
Father’s younger brother 
Father’s brother’s wife 
Father’s sister . . 

Father’s sister's husband 
Mother s brother 
Mother’s brother’s wife 
Mother’s elder sister 
Mother’s younger sister 
Mother’s sister’s husband 
Wife’s father 
Wife’s mother 
Wife’s father’s father 
Wife’s mother’s mother 
Husband’s father 
Husband’s mother 

Husband’s father’s father 
Husband’s mother’s mother 
Rider brother (MS) 
Yoimger brother (MS) 
Elder brother (W S ) 
Younger brother (W S ) 
Elder sister (M S ) 

Younger sister (M S ) 

Elder sister (W S ) « 

Younger sister (W S ) 
Father’s brother’s son 

Father’s brother’s daughter 
Father’s sister’s son 
Father’s sister’s daughter 
Mother’s sister’s son 
Mother’s brother’s son 


Mother’s brother’s daughter, 
Husband . « 

Wife . 

Wife’s brother ♦ 

Haifa’s elder sister 

Wife’s younger sister . . 

Husband’s Sder brother 
Husband’s younger brother 


hnapaw or Papa Never by name 
Imapatt} or Papa Never by name 
Imanong or Mafni Never by name 
hnanong or Matm Never by name, 

Ipa Never by name 
Xna Never by name 
Ipa Never by name 
Ipa Never by name 
Jina Never by name 
Nanang or Inangnong or Nangnang, Never 
by name 

Iparapa Never by name 
Papti Never by name 
Papi or Iptnong Never by name 
Ina Never bj name 
Ina Never by name 
Ipa Never by name 
Papu or Ipupa Never by name 
Papi or Iptnong Never by name 
Imapaw Never by name 
Imanong Never by name 
Iparapa Never by name 
Nanang or Inangnong or Nangnang Never 
by name 

Imapaw Never by name 
Imanmg Never by name, 

Au Occasionally by name* 

Jdt, or by name 
Au Barely by name 
Idx Occasionally by name 
Au Barely by name 
Idi^ or by name 

AUt or Ifi among the Sabeus Barely by 
name 

Idt, or Ifi among the Sabeus, or by name 
Au if older, and Idi if younger than speaker, 
or by name 

99 99 99 

99 99 99 99 

99 99 99 99 

Au if older, and Idi if y ounger than speaker. 
Papu or, very rarely, Au if older than the 
speaker, or Idt if younger than the 
speaker 

Au it older, and Idi if younger than speaker 
By name always 

99 99 

Papu, if younger than speaker by name 
If of same age as speaker, by name, if 
older than speaker, Au 
Idt, or by name 
Au Never by name 
Idt, or by name. 
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Husband’s older sister 

Husband's younger sistei 

Wifo’s elder sister’s husband 

Wife’s jounger sister’s hus- 
band 

Husband’s elder brother’s 
wife 

Husband’s j ounger brother’s 
wife 

Wifo’s brother’s wife 


Husband’s sister s husband 


Elder sister’s husband (M S ) 

Younger sister’s husband 
(M S ) 

Eider sister’s husband (W S ) 
Younger sister’s luisband 
(WS) 

Elder brother’s wife (M S ) 
Younger brother’s wife (M S ) 
Elder brother’s wife (W S ) 


Yoimger brother’s wife (W S ) 

Son’s wife’s parents (K S ) 
(WS) 

Daughter’s husband’s parents 
(M S ) (W S ) 

Son 

Daughter 

Elder brother’s son (M S ) 
Elder brother’s daughter 
(MS) 

Younger brother’s son (M S ) 
Younger brother’s daughter 
(MS) 

Elder sister’s son (M S ) 

Elder sister’s daughter (M S ) 
Younger sister’s son (M S ) 
Younger sister’s daughter 
(MS) 

Elder brother’s son (W S ) 
Elder brother’s daughter 
(W S ) 

Younger brother’s son(W S ) 
Younger brother’s daughter 
(WS) 

Elder sistez’s son (W S ) 

Elder sister’s daughter (W S ) 
Yoimger sister’s son (W S ) 

E 


Au Never by name unless of same age as 
speaker 

A u If older than speaker Idt, if younger 
than speaker, or by name 
Au, or b> name, or, if he has a child, as 
“ So-and so’s father ” 

By name, or as “ So and-so’s father ” 

Au Neier by name, but child’s name 
may be used 

, if older than speaker Idt, if younger, 
or by name 

Papi if her husband is older than speaker , 
if her husband is joimger than speaker, 
by name 

Au if older than speaker , if younger than 
speaker, by name, or as “ father of So- 
and so ” if he has a child 
.4?/ if older than speaker , if younger than 
speaker, by name 
By name 

Au No\ er by name 
By name 

Au, or, if she has a child by eldest cluld’s 
name, as “ mother of So-and so ” 

Jdi, or, if she has a child, by eldest child’s 
name, as “ motlior of So-and-so ” 

Au, or, if she has a child, by eldest child’s 
name, as “ mother of So and so ” Never 
by name 

Au , if older than speaker, if of same age, 
by name , if younger, or by name 
By their eldest child’s name, or by name* 

By their eldest child’s name, or by name 

Isaw, or by name 

laaw, or by name, or, among the Sabeus, IJi 
laaw, or by name 


>» >t 

Jtupa, or by name 
Itunong, or by name. 

Itupa, or by name 
Itunong, or by name 

In, or very occasionally by name. 
By name 

In, or by name 
By name 

laaw, or by name. 

»» *» 

»» t* 
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Younger sister’e daughter 
(W,S ) 

Wife’s brother’s son 
Wife’s brother’s daughter 
Wife’s sister’s son 
Wife’s sister’s daughter 
Husband’s brother’s son 
Husband’s brother’s daughter 
Husband’s sister’s son 
Husband’s sister’s daughter 
Daughter’s husband 
Son’s wife • 

Son’s son 
Son’s daugliter 
Daughter’s son 
Daughter’s daughter , 


leaw, or by name 
Bv name 


Isaw, or by name 

it It 

By name 

it 

It 

Isaw, or by name 

»» ti 

it ti 

It It 

It II 


Descnpilve terms for Bdahonahip, 


Grandfather (paternal and maternal) 
Grandmother (paternal and maternal) 
Father 
Mother 

Father’s elder brother 


Father’s younger brother . 

Mother’s elder sister • . 

Mother’s yoimger sister 
JBlder brother (MS) 

Elder brother (W S ) 

Younger brother (MS) 

Younger brother (W S ) 

Brother (W S ) 

Elder sister (M S ) 

Younger sister (MS) 

Elder sister (W S ) 

Younger sister (W S ) 

Sister (MS) • . * 

Sister (W S ) • . , 

Mother’s sister’s son 
Mother’s sister’s daughter 
Husband 
Wife 

Husband’s elder brother 

Husband’s younger brother 

Husband’s elder sister 
Husband’s younger sister 

Wife’s brother * 

Wife’s sister’s husband < . , , 

Elder or younger sister’s husband 

(US,] 


Mapaw, 

Manong, 

Paw* 

Nong 

No term , they would say, “ Ipa 
Zahia paw ” — ^that is, “ My 
father, the father of Zaiua,” 
refemng to him by his eldest 
child’s name 

Same way as father’s elder brother 
Same way ea father’s elder brother 
— t e, ina Zahtanong 


>! 

Nawta^ 

If 

Bilapa 

Uta 

Nawta 

Uta 

Nawta 

Sitanong 

Naronong, 

By name (no relation). 

It It 

Vapa, 

Lapinong* 

Usually by child’s name, sometimes 
as Uta 

Usually by child’s name, some- 
times as Nawta 
By child’s name 

By child’s name, or, if no child, 
byname 
By child’s name 
By name. 

P%apa 
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Elder or younger sister’s husband 
(W S ) 

Eider brother*s wife (M S ) 

Younger brother’s ’wife (M S ) 

Elder brother’s wife (W S ) 

Younger brother’s wife (W S ) 

Son’s wife’s parents 
Daughter’s husband’s parents 
Daughter’s husband 
Son 

Son’s >\ifo 

Child 

Grandson 

Granddaughter 

Father’s sister’s husband 

Great grandson 

Great granddaughter 

Great great grandson 

Great great granddaughter 

Brethren 

Elder or younger sister’s son (AI S» ) 
Elder or younger sister’s daughter 
(MS) 

Sister’s children 
Maternal uncles or cousins 


By child’s name, or by name 

Ufa 

Nawta 

Meunong^ or Uta, combined with 
her child’s name 

Meumng^ or Nawta, combined 
with her child’s name 
By their child’s name 

»» »» »i 

By name 

Meunong, or by name 
SaWj or by name 
Samangpa 
Samangnmig, 

Parapa 

Salapa 

Salanong 

Sachtpa 

Sachtnong 

Unaw 

Tupapa or Chhongchhtpa 
Tiinmgnong or Chhongchhipa 

Ngazua 

Patong 


While descriptive terms exist for grandchildren and great 
grandchildren, m the elder generation there are no terms for 
ancestois further back than grandfathers and grandmothers, 
great grandfathers and their ancestors being all referred to 
as grandfathers The grandfather and grandmother are 
treated with the highest respect, whether on the father’s or 
on the mother’s side, and with greater deference than any 
other relations 

It IS very difficult to say whether papu and papi, the 
maternal uncle and his wife, or a person’s parents come next 
in order of respect, some people give preference to the 
maternal uncle and some to the parents. Looked at from 
certam pomts of view, the maternal uncle has a position of 
superiority , looked at from others, the parents are more 
important On the whole I think that pride of place must 
be conceded to the parents. 

After the maternal uncle and his wife come the wife’s 
father and mother, also called papu and papi, and then 
mnaTig and parapa^ the father’s sister and her husband, A 
man must always be polite to these elder relations, and 
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failure to behave propeily to and the maternal 
uncle and his wife, would ceitamly involve the person who 
fozgot his manneis in the payment of a hmiaila (atonement 
price) 

The most stnkmg feature of Lakher relationship is the 
very close connection between the maternal uncle (pupa) and 
his meces (iunongnong) and nephews (tupapa) The maternal 
uncle IS regarded as very nearly as closely related to a person 
as his parents, and is treated with deep respect and venera- 
tion, and has defimte rights and privileges When a girl 
marries, her puma is payable to her maternal uncle, and the 
pxima IS often larger than a father’s share m his daughter’s 
price, as he has to divide up his share with his sons, the 
bride’s brothers When a man dies his death due (ru) is 
payable to his maternal uncle, who is also entitled to a share 
in any wild ammals shot by his nephews The maternal 
uncle m his turn has to give shares of any ammals he shoots 
to his meces, and if he has no meces, he is expected to give 
shares of meat occasionally to his nephews This is called 
ngazmsaphei. He is also bound to help his nephews and 
meces if they are m distress, and it is to him that they turn 
for help even more than to their parents, and vice versa 
At a funeral it is the pupa^ the maternal uncle, or his son 
who plays the leadmg part, calls out the names of deceased’s 
ancestors, makes cuts on the beams to frighten the Ohhong- 
chjiongptpai leads the dance at the wake, and finally sees that 
the grave is properly dug and lays the body in it, havmg 
first sacrificed a pig as nha to go with his deceased nephew 
to the land of the dead As further lUustratmg the close 
relationship between a maternal uncle and his nephew, it 
IS ana for a maternal uncle to curse or msult his nephew, m 
the same way as it is am for a father to curse or insult his 
son Insults and quarrels between a pupa and his tupapa 
must he atoned for by sacrifice, or terrible misfortunes would 
occur. It IS absolutely prohibited for a nephew to marry 
his deceased pupa^a widow, and it is beheved that if such a 
marriage took place there would either be no children or, if 
there were children, they would be cretinous, halt, blind, 
or mad. 
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The highest term of respect m use among Lakhers is pajpw 
(my maternal uncle), not %pa (my father) , a villager address- 
ing the chief always calls him papu. Among Lusheis the 
same deep respect for the maternal uncle is also foimd. The 
Lushei teim of respect applied to the chief is Jcapu, the 
equivalent of the Lakher papu A Lushei failing to pay the 
requisite dues to his maternal uncle or pu is liable to a fine, 
called pubanman Lakhers cannot claim a fine on this 
account, but a chief would always enforce a maternal imole’s 
claims to his dues. Lusheis have frequently told me that 
a pu is often of much greater assistance to his nephews and 
nieces than their parents Among the Lakhers, therefore, 
and also among the Lusheis, the maternal uncle is nearly on 
a level with the paients 


The Village 

The village commumty consists of three estates the chief 
(obet), the patricians (phangsang), the plebeians (machhi) 
The people as a whole are known as tlapi, which includes the 
chief, the patricians, the plebeians, the village elders and 
other village officials — ^in fact the whole people Withm the 
phangsang is yet another class, which forms a sort of upper 
aristocracy, the members of which are known as kuei, 
These huen consist of the descendants of people whom some 
former chief excused from the pa3mient of the nee due, 
known as sabai, and the meat due {sahaw), m consideration 
of their havmg subscribed to pay an indemmty on the 
occasion of a defeat m war by another village or of their 
havmg helped the chief to entertam visiting chiefs When 
a chief from another village pays a visit to a brother chief 
he has to be received with great ceremony, and is always 
given handsome presents by his host If the host is unable 
to provide these presents from his own resources, he calls 
on his leadmg villagers to help him, and they subscribe 
gongs, necklaces, or other articles for presentation In 
consideration of the help given to the chief m this way, 
those who subscribed presents for a royal guest were made 
hmi, and exempted from sabai and sahaw. The privilege 
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of tmi IS hereditary, and descends to the eldest son of the 
person on whom it was conferred, and so on for ever. 
Once m every generation each huei must help the chief m 
some way, even if it is only by givmg him a pig The huti 
are exempted from rapaw in Chapi, but not in Savang. In 
Savang when a huei shoots a wild ammal he pays a much 
lower due than an ordmary person 

Nowadays, a chief sometimes makes an elder who has 
served him well a huei as a reward for his services. The 
elder, in return for the honour conferred on him, has to give 
the chief a pig- 

The machos or elders are men selected by the chief to 
assist lum m rulmg the village. Usually they belong to 
noble clans, but if there are any specially able plebeians 
available, chiefs often appomt them as elders m preference 
to less intelligent nobles The elders receive a share 
in the meat due, called vopia^ which is paid by the loser 
whenever a case is decided, and a certam number of them 
are given exemption from coolie work by Government m 
consideration of the work they do in the village. 

In addition to the machis^ there are some other officials 
who deserve notice There is the ilmwpa^ the village crier, 
who goes round the viUage every evemng giving out the 
chief’s orders for the next day, and is remunerated by being 
exempted from coohe labour , the seuda%pa, the blacksmith, 
who repairs the tools and fashions new ones ; and the khi- 
reipa, the village writer, who writes all letters for the chief 
and acts as his clerk and man of all work , both of these 
receive certam dues from the villagers and are exempted 
from coohe labour by Government 

The Lakhers have no such thmg as village pnests, each 
householder performing his own sacrifices, but for the Tleulta 
sacrifice a special priest is appomted by the chief and 
villagers from among the famihes that have been in the village 
for several generations. This priest is known as the Uml%a- 
bopa. In most of the villages the post of ilml%abopa is held 
for life, and the tleid%abopa is very often succeeded by his 
son, though m case of misconduct the chief and villagers can 
dismiss the holder of the post and replace him. In Chapi 
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and Savang no permanent Ueultabopa is appomted, th.e 
sacnfice being performed by any man who is oeremomally 
pure In all the villages except Chapi the Uendtabopa is 
entitled to a yearly due, known as ztdei, which consists of 
a basket of paddy 

Another functionary is the cheitsapathaipa. The hteral 
meamng of cheusapathatpa is “ the pure man,” and the term 
is applied to the person who acts as cook when the chief 
performs the Khazarigpina sacnfice UsuaEy the man 
selected is a close relation of the chief, and it is essential 
that he should belong to a noble clan. A c^wapaOiatpa 
must be of absolutely pure descent on both sides, and no 
one descended from a slave, or whose mother or grand- 
mother was a concubme, or any of whose ancestors was a 
bastard can hold this oflice A murderer cannot be a 
chmsapathaipa In Savang only members of the Bonghia 
clan can act as cheusapathaipa to the chief 

Unlike the Lusheis and most of the Assam hill tribes, the 
Lakhers have no bachelor’s house Bachelors do not sleep 
in their parents’ houses, nor even, as among the Paithes, m 
the verandah of the chief’s house, but m the house of the girl 
they happen to prefer at the moment A bachelor is known 
as a satha, and an unmarried girl as a Imaa. A boy reaches 
the status of a satlm when his hair becomes long enough to 
tie up m a knot over his forehead, and as soon as he attains 
this status he is no longer allowed to sleep m his parents’ 
house, but is sent off to jom the young men m some house 
where there are unmarried girls This arrangement is not 
conducive to morahty, and has the further disadvantage 
that the boys lose the disciplinary trainmg of the bachelor’s 
house. Two or three young men generally sleep m one 
girl’s house, and the girl in whose house they sleep must 
provide them with mcotine-water. The girl usuaEy sleeps 
near her parents, who occupy the bed with the younger 
children, or else m a place by herself , before retirmg, she 
mdicates the spot near the hearth in the inner room where 
her swains are to sleep by placmg a log of wood for them to 
use as a pillow. The young men take the blanket from the 
youngest of their number and lay it by the piUow as a rug 
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to lie on, and all of them snuggle together under the other 
blankets as close together as they can, so as to keep warm 

If a youth makes advances to the giil in whose house he 
18 sleepmg, and she accepts them, and they have intercourse, 
no one can raise any objection, and the girl cannot after- 
wards claim any fine from her admirer, love affairs between 
unmamed boys and girls bemg the custom among the 
Lakhers, and constituting no offence. If, however, a youth 
sleeps with a gul on her parents’ bed during their absence, 
and IS caught, he is fined a pig and a fowl to the parents, 
and a pig and sahma as iiopia to the chief and eldera. The 
pig and the fowl paid to the parents are sacrificed m order to 
punfy the bed In Tisi a much heavier fine is imposed — 
namely, a gong of seven spans to the girl’s parents, a «?opia 
to the chief and elders, and a dog and a fowl to the parents, 
which they must sacrifice to purify the bed The fine varies 
slightly in different villages 

In Chapi there is a custom that if only one youth is sleepmg 
m a girl’s house he is entitled to sleep with the girl under her 
blanket, the idea bemg that if there are no other young men 
sleepmg near him he will feel cold The theory is that the 
girl’s kmd heart does not lead to any undue mtimaoy with 
her bedfellow, who merely meets with ordmary politeness, 
but the Chapi people are not prepared to assert that m 
actual practice purely platonic relations are mamtamed. If 
two or three youths are sleepmg m a girl’s house at the same 
time none of them is entitled to sleep undei her blanket 
The absence of a bachelor’s house thus makes it very easy 
for the young men to obtam favours from the girls 

2 %e 

The chief or h&, is the head of the village ; he is the leader 
m war, the owner of the village lands, the protector and 
father of his people. Though m theory possibly the chief is a 
de^ot, and though ohirfs can and on occasions doubtless do 
commit tyrannical acts, the basic relationship between a 
lAkher chief and his people is one of mutual benefit and 
mutual help The chief must protect his people, let them 
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use his lands to cultivate, and help them m time of famine 
or other distress, and in return the people must pay him 
certain dues, render him certam services, and come to his aid 
when called upon by him for assistance. The relationship is 
similar to that existing between a Lushei Sailo chief and his 
villagers though among the Lakhers the prmoiple of mutual 
help is less obvious than among the Lusheis Sailo chiefs 
being all related to each other more or less distantly, not only 
IS there mutual help between chief and people, but if one 
Sailo village is burnt down or suffers a failure of crops, the 
chief of the village affected caUs upon his brother chiefs 
and their villagers to assist his villagers m their misfortune, 
and help is rendered instantly, and as a matter of course. 
The Lakhers have no smgle royal clan like the Sailo, each 
tribe has its own royal clan, but within the village the 
same principle of mutual help between chief and people 
prevails So far as is possible, the chiefs have been left m 
exactly the same position as they were before the Lakhers 
came under Bntish rule, and every effort is made to support 
their authority and to prevent the people from gomg to 
officials over the head of the chief The chiefs therefore 
decide all cases except those of a very serious nature, such 
as murder or rape The chief represents the village m all 
dealmgs with the Government, and all dealmgs with the 
villagers should as far as possible be carried on through the 
chief, who nowadays has a dual function, m that, m addition 
to bemg the native chief and father and spokesman for his 
people, he has also become the village representative of 
Government This development m the chief’s position, 
mevitable though it is under a settled rule, brings with it 
the danger that the chief may become a mere mouthpiece 
of Government, and degenerate mto a functionary useless 
ahke to the people and to the Government he is supposed 
to serve, like the gamimra in the Assam Valley It is 
necessary, therefore, to exercise extreme care to avoid treat- 
mg the chief as a Government functionary The chief’s 
power and pnvileges come from his birth, they do not come 
from Government, and misguided attempts to us© the chief 
as a purely Government functionary wiU end in disaster to 
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a most excellent system of rule As I have remarked before, 
the commoner chiefs who have been given certam villages 
in the bills by Government never command the same respect 
as a hereditary chief, as m their case the essentials of the 
relationship between chief and people is lacking Chiefs 
therefore should be treated with the respect due to their 
position, and if this is done they both can and do give 
invaluable advice and assistance 

Chiefs have full power of control over their villagers — 
they can pumsh them by fines , and, in the last resort, if a 
villager refuses to obey the chief’s orders, the chief can refuse 
to allow the offender to cultivate his lands any longer, and 
can tom bim out of the village. 

Every chief now holds a boundary paper from Govern- 
ment vestmg his lands m him, and on the death of a chief 
his name is removed from this paper and his successor’s 
name entered instead The Lakher chiefahip is hereditary, 
and both inhentance and succession are by pnmogemture, 
the eldest legitimate son succeedmg Lakhers are mono- 
gamous to the extent that they have only one legitimate wife 
(mnghrang), and although a good many men have one or 
more concubmes (nongthang) in addition, it is more usual 
for men to have only one wife. A chief usually has one or 
more concubmes, but as a conoubme is defimtely of a much 
lower status than a wife, a concubme’s child, which is known 
as nongthangsaw, can inhent only if a chief has no legitimate 
heirs, i.e. sons, brothers, or nephews, and in such a case a 
chief would select the non/gthangsaw he preferred to succeed 
him, as among the sons of concubines pnmogemture is not 
followed. Bastards who are the result of a casual amour 
with a woman not even recognised as a concubme are known 
as liamw. A rmaw can never succeed as chief. 

Formerly m rare instances nobles held fiefs within a chief’s 
lands, which they treated as their own, and which descended 
to them eldest son It was only under weak chiefs that 
nobles were able to seize lands for themselves, and evai so, 
none of them succeeded in establishing a village. The 
owner of a fief collected rapaw from the villagers cultivating 
ihiB lands, and in his turn had to pay sabm to the chief, while 
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if he cultivated any land outside his own fief he had to pay 
the chief both rapato and sabai. Fiefs were sold on occasion, 
and given as part of a marnage price. Khihu of Laki owned 
a fief under the Savang chief between Savang and Chapi 
Mahneu of Chapi owned a fief under the Chapi chief between 
the Tichang and Eaphu nvers Hneutu of Saiko formerly had 
a fief between Saiko and the Kolodyne. Laidang of Sabeukhi 
owned a fief at Hloma None of these fiefs now exists, 
the last of them were wiped out when the unadministered 
country was taken over m 1924, It would have been most 
unwise to have recognised them, as there was bound to be 
perpetual friction between the chief and the owner of a fief. 


Dues and SvAscnpttons 

All villagers are bound to perform certam services for the 
chief and to pay him certain dues In addition to those 
dues and services which must be rendered to the chief 
personally, subscriptions are levied on the authority of the 
chief and elders for village purposes of a pubhc nature, and 
work also has to be performed by each able-bodied member 
of the village for the benefit of the whole community The 
unit in the village is the household, and not the individual, 
so the rice due is levied on each household, though for 
services mvolving manual labour all able-bodied mdividuals 
generally turn out and take their part. 

Dues and Sermces to be Rendered to the Chief Personally. 

The chief’s house, with a long verandah called atHa, and 
a yard fence called piali, has to be built and kept m repair 
by the villagers While the work is m progress the chief 
supphes the workers with beer, and generally gives them a 
feast when it is finished The Chapi villagers, m addition 
to buildmg the chief’s house, help the jumor Changza chief 
when he builds, and each man also gives the Chhachhai chief 
one day’s labour to help him when he is house-buildmg. 

When the chief or a member of his family travels, some of 
the villagers have to accompany him and carry his loads 
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free. When the chief or a member of his family dies, the 
villagers have to dig his grave, erect his gravestone, which 
IS called lotigphei, and also have to sacrifice a pig as nha 
to accompany the dead chief to the next world 

Except in Chapi, chiefs are not entitled to call upon their 
villagers to work in their fields In Chapi the villagers give 
one day’s work each year to cut the chief’s ^hum and another 
day’s work each to weed it If the Chapi chief buys rice m 
another village, his villagers carry it m for him. More is done 
for the chief in Chapi than m any other village. The Lakher 
chiefs all have jhums, which they woik themselves, unlike 
the Sailo chiefs, who, with very rare exceptions, do no 
manual labour of any soit These services to the chief are 
rendered cheeifuUy, and are never questioned, as they are 
the immemorial custom, and due to the chief as the father 
and protector of the villagers 

The chief has special rights over bees’ nests, which are 
known as kJietang Bees’ nests foimd on a chief’s land are 
the property of the chief, and no one may take honey or 
wax without the chief’s permission The chief receives the 
honey and wax taken by his villagers and gives the people 
who took the nest a small share as remuneration If any 
one takes honey or wax without the chief’s permission he 
18 fined according to the amount he took 

The most valuable dues received by the chief are the nee 
dues, known as sabm and rapaw In the old days sabm was 
paid only to the chief, nowadays two village officials — ^the 
vfilage writer and the blacksmith — also are given sctfiai, the 
reason being that as no one would accept these posts on an 
honorary basis, the villagers had to offer sabm to mduce 
people to fill them, and even now the posts are not popular 

In moat of the villages sabat is the only rice due payable, 
but in the Chapi and Savang groups there is another due, 
called rapaw. ScAat is the due payable to the chief in 
recognition of his chiefship, and is usually one or 

basket of paddy JRapaw is the price payable to the chief 
for the privilege of cuttmg jhums in his land Sdba^ is 
payable to the chief m whose lands the field for which it is 
being paid is situated. It must be paid m paddy if the payer 
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has any ; if his crops have failed or the person to whom the 
due IS payable agrees to accept cash or a fowl in lieu, cash or 
a fowl can be paid instead If a man has fields m the lands 
of two chiefs he must pay saba% to each of them, but sabai 
is not payable for a mere plot of vegetables The paddy for 
sabai IS given to the chief at his house as a rule, though m 
some villages he has to collect it from each house m the 
village In Savang and Chapi the chiefs build granaries in 
their fields, in which the villagers deposit the paddy paid 
as raimiv the paddy for sabai being collected by the chief 
from each house 

If a man migrates without paying sabai he is fined 1 rupee, 
the fine being the same m all the villages In Chapi if a man 
migrates without paying mpaw he is fined a gong of seven 
spans 

In Savang if rapaw is not paid the fine is 1 rupee for each 
bai of paddy due 

The following list shows the rates of sabai payable by each 
house m the village, and the persons to whom it is paid 
village by village The dues are always measured by the 
tlabai or bai, the size of which has been permanently fixed 
in each village by the chief and elders 

Saiko 

To the chief, three haw of paddy, or, if not paid, 1 rupee 
To the village writer, one oai ot paddy, or, if not paid, a fowl 
To the blacksmith, one bai of paddy or a fowl from each householder 
whose tools he repairs 

To the tleuhahopa, one hai of paddy or a fowl 
Staha 

To the chief, three hain of paddy or 1 rupee 
To the village writer, one bat of paddy or a fowl 
To the blacksmith, one bat of paddy or a fowl from each householder 
whose tools he repairs 

To the tUuliabopa one bai of paddy or a fowl 
Ktaau 

To the chief, four batn of paddy or 1 rupee 8 annas 
To the village writer, one bat of paddy or S annas 
To the blacfemith, two baw of paddy or 12 annas* 

Twt 

To the chief, three bats of paddy or 1 rupee. 

To the village writer, two oats of paddy or 12 annas 

To the blacksmith, one bat or 4 annas 

To the tUuUabopat half a bat of paddy or 2 annas. 
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Savang 

To the chief, two hais of paddy or 12 annas or a pullet 
To the village wnter, one hai and a half of paddy or 8 annas 
To the tUuhdbopa, one hat of paddy or 4 annas. 


In addition to this the chief is entitled to rapaw from 
each house m the village as follows — 


If the crop is 10 haie the chief receives 
^0 ,1 

,, ,, 30 ,, ,, 

,, ,, 40 ,, a 

fp ,, 30 ,, ,1 

•y ,, hO ft f* 
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10 
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If the ro/pav) is not paid, the defaulter is fined at the rate 
of 1 rupee per ha% 

The Savang chief can also claim the following dues — 

Bapawti A pot of sahma beer once a year from each house m the village 
or, m default, 4 annas 

Rapama Two handfuls (pazapiJcha) of ginger once a year from every house 
Rapawlo One packet of cooked rice wrapped up in plantain leaves once a 
year from each house 


The due paid to the ileuhabopa has been shown for con- 
venience under saba % , the proper term for this due, however, 
IS zideL 


ChapL 

In Chap! dues are paid not only to the chief, but also to 
two other jumor hereditary chiefs, who assist the chief m 
ruling the ^lage. One of them, Mahneu, is a Changza, and 
a cousin of the ruling chief, Racbi, the other, Satha, belongs 
to the Chhachhai clan. 'WTien the Changzas turned out the 
Chhachhai chiefs they allowed them certain pnvileges, which 
are contmued to this day. 

The sabai payable in Chapi is as follows : — 

To the chief one bat and a half of paddy or 8 annas 
To the junior Changza chief one bat and a half of paddy or 8 annas 
To the Ohhacl^ai ^lef hall a bat of paddy or 4 annas 
To the village writer one and a half hat of paddy or 8 annas. 

The hlaoksmith gets no sabatt 
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In addition to this, the chief receives rapaw at the rate of 
seven bais of paddy and one pot of mhna from each house, 
and also lurapaw^ which consists of a basket of cotton from 
every cotton-field. Defaulters are fined 3 rupees. 

SaJiaw 

Sahaw is a meat due payable to the chief and certain 
other persons in the village on every wild animal killed 
by a villager No matter in whose lands the ammal was 
killed, the due must be paid to the chief m whose village 
the hunter resides In Chapi the due is payable on certain 
domestic ammals also. In Tisi there is a curious custom 
that if a man borrows a gun and promises beforehand that 
if he shoots anything he will divide it up among all the 
villagers, the ordmary dues are not payable , the ammal is 
divided up mto approximately equal shares, and every one, 
from the chief down to the poorest widow, gets a share. 
Successful hunting is rewarded by honour and glory rather 
than by actual profit, as when a man has paid his sahaw to 
the chief and the other village officials entitled to it, to the 
sapahlatsapa^ to his papa and other relations who can claim 
a share, he has very little meat left for himself 
Details of the sahaw payable to village officials in the 
different villages are given below If the due is not paid 
the person failing to pay it is fined The amount of the fine 
varies in different villages 

Saxko 

The ohief receives a hmdi leg. If the due is not paid a fine of 10 rupees 
IS inflicted ^ 

The blacksmith receives two nbs 

The tleultdbopa receives a fore-leg without the shoulder 

Siaha* 

The chief receives a hmd-leg and the spleen If the due is not paid, 
J^he person not paying is fined 1 rupee 

The blacksmith receives three nbs If the due is not paid he can 
claim a fowl 

The tleuhahopa is given just enough meat for one meal. If fish are 
caught he is given enough fish for one meal 

Rtast 

The chief receives a hind-leg If the due is not paid a of 1 or 2 
rup^s IS inflicted, according to the size of the ammal shot. 

ine blacksmith receives four nbs If the due is not paid a fine of 4 
annas is inflicted 
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The chiet receives a fore-leg If the due is not paid a fine of 10 rupees 
IS mfiicted 

The blacksmith receives two ribs 

The ileidiahopa receives a span’s length of the spine 

Savang, 

If the animal has been shot or trapped the chief receives a fore-leg 
Any one failmg to pay aahaw is fined 10 rupees 
If a luet kills an animal, he has only to give the chief the piece of the 
spine between the shoulders, with the small bones on each side 
The tlenhahopa receives a shoulder 


CJmp% 

In Chapi, as all the guns belong to the chief, he can 
claim an extra due from any one who borrows a gun from 
him For the hure of a gun the chief takes half the neck 
of any ammal shot The hueis, who are exempted from 
sahaw, are hable for this due, and a kue% hirmg one of the 
chief’s guns has to pay him a hind-leg of every animal 
shot The details of the meat dues paid by the Chapi 
villagers axe as follows — 

To the Chief 

(1) A hind- leg, the spleen, a kidney, the tail and the meat round its base, 

and a span’s length of the spine of all wild animals killed 

(2) The hmd-leg and the tail, with the meat at its base, of every animal 

sacrificed to the mountain at Tleuha or when a new house is built 

(3) Once a year two small pigs out of those collected as Vawhle 

(4) A hmd-leg from every dog, goat, or pig killed at Chithla If only a 

chicken is killed, one leg of it cooked with rice 

(6) The largest fish caught when fish aie poisoned or caught in a fish 
weir or a drag net {sopi), and fourteen small fish when fish are 
caught by dammmg a stream and slightly divertmg its course 
(paroaa), or when they are netted 

The ]umor Changza chief receives a fore-leg of each wild 
ammal killed, and also the meat from between the shoulders 
of each domestic ammal killed Once a year he jb given 
one small pig out of those collected as YawMe 

The Chhachhai chief receives the leg mmus the shoulder 
of each wild animal kiUed only 

The village writer receives half the neck of each wild 
animal killed. 

Persons failmg to pay their dues are hned, Uie fines varymg 
with the amount of the dues unpaid. 
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Services and Dues to be Reudeied to the CoMmunity 

Every villager is bound to do certain work for the benefit 
of the community The path to the water supply has to 
be kept cleai, all jungle round the village has to be cut at 
regulai intervals, the water supply has to be fenced, and 
paths leading to neighbouring villages and to the fields have 
to be cleared once or tv ice durmg the rams, otherwise so 
rapid is the growth of weeds and undergrowth that the 
paths would be impassable The village forge is built and 
kept m repair by the villagers All work of this nature is 
known as tlaraihia^ and any one failing to do his share is 
punished with a fine, which is known as leu The amount 
of the fine depends on the amount of work that was left 
undone. If a cash fine is levied, it would be 8 annas or 1 
rupee, but more often an axe, a dao, a hoe, a fowl or a seer 
of rice If money is paid, it is used for the purchase of rice 
beer, which is drunk by the chief and elders. If the fine is 
paid in kind, the article seized becomes village property 
All villagers are expected to jom in making tiger-traps, and 
any one failing to assist would have to pay leu. The 
building of a fish weir is also communal work in which all 
should help , shirkers are not allowed any share in the fish 
caught 

In the old days every one had to turn out to build the 
fort m the centre of the village, clear the jungle at all 
vulnerable pomts, build a stockade outside where necessary, 
and also small houses for the sentries posted on the paths 
outside the villages In the present peaceful times these 
precautions are no longer necessary, and the villagers have 
been reheved of a great deal of work 

Sathx 

Every householder in a village is bound to kill a pig 
whenever the chief and elders decide that it is necessary for 
a pig to be killed. In some villages the chief subscribes m 
his turn like any one else, m others he does not The pig 
for sathx is usually killed to make a feast for the villagers, 
or to entertam a visitmg chief, or on any other occasion for 
S 
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wlucb the chief thmks it desirable for an entertainment to 
be held If a man migrates before he has taken his turn 
to lull a pig he must pay 6 rupees to the chief mstead The 
6 rupees goes to the village entertainment fund 

VohU 

Whenever a sow has a litter, one piglet has to be given to 
the villagers This piglet is used by the villagers for any 
purpose they like. Sometimes it is used for a sacrifice, 
sometimes as remimeration to a young man who has gone 
on a message, sometimes for other purposes The chief and 
elders seize the piglet as soon as it is born If the piglet is 
not given, a rupee must be paid mstead The chief is not 
liable to this due, and in Chapi the chief is given two piglets 
a year out of those collected for vohU 

Salch&t. 

This IS a subscnption of paddy levied for pubhc purposes 
on every house in the village except the chief’s It is 
generally used to repay any rich man who has advanced 
money or property for a village entertainment to a dis- 
tinguished visitor, or for a village sacrifice like the Tleulm 
The paddy is all collected m one place, and sold, and the 
proceeds are devoted to whatever purposes the chief and 
elders order Salt is also sometimes collected in this 
way, but m that case only houses m which there are strong 
young men, who can go down to the plams to fetch the salt, 
are called upon to subscribe. 

Tlongang {Hospitality) 

In addition to the regular subscnptions already described, 
it IS the duty of every Lakher to be hospitable Travellers 
passing through a village can claim a mght’s food and lodgmg 
free, and are generally given a packet of rice to take with 
them for their midday meal next day, or if they have to halt 
a night in the jungle before reachmg their destination, they 
are given enough uncooked nee for three meals. Travellers 
who have to stay a few days in a village are put up free 
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for ten dayiJ, but after that are expected to pay for their 
keep, though as a matter of fact no one would evei halt so 
long except m case of illness, when no payment would be 
accepted In addition to nee, a departing guest is given 
salt and tobacco for the road, and if he is a particular friend, 
mcotine-water also Chin or Lushei traders are not taken 
in free, but have to pay for their board and lodging, which 
IS just, as they only come to fleece the people 

It is consideied disgiaceful to refuse hospitality, but I 
tbmk that Lakheis are on the whole less hospitable than the 
Lusheis, who make it a point of honour to vie with each 
other m looking after strangers and guests 

Migration 

Lakhers are not much given to migrating from village to 
village. They are attached to their village sites, and dislike 
leaving the giaves of their ancestors Unlike the Lusheis, 
who think nothing of moving to a new village for most trivial 
reasons, the Lakhers regard migration as rather disgraceful , 
m fact, very lew people migrate unless they have had a 
serious difference of opinion with the chief, or are emanci- 
pated slaves who want to start afresh in a new village where 
their origin is less well known Before a man migrates he 
must pay up his sabai^ sahaw^ vokle and sathi If these 
dues have not been paid, the chief can recover a rupee for 
sabaii a rupee for vohle, 5 rupees for sathii and for aahaw 
an amount which varies m different villages 

The house, garden and standing crops of a man who 
migrates are all at the disposal of his chief The chief, or 
more usually villagers who are short of paddy, can also buy 
half of the emigrant’s stored paddy at the viUage rate The 
other half the emigrant can dispose of as he likes This is 
known as apatai I'ormerly the chief used to confiscate all 
the paddy belongmg to a migrant , ^ nowadays, however, 
the custom of apatai, which is m vogue all over the district, 
and IS called in Lusliei hawlbtm, has been adopted in all 
Lakher villages. 

1 So, too, among the Sema and the Thado. — J H H 
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An eniigiant must take all his livestock with him when 
he goes , if any animals are left behind they are dealt with 
accordmg to the village custom, which varies In Siaha, 
PhiIto and Tisi a due called aed^cucluiJireuma, meamng the 
pnce of buildmg a fence to keep the rmthun out, is levied 
on each animal, at the rate of 2 rupees a year In Savang 
a similar due of a rupee a year is levied, and is known as 
reubeunatawh, the charge made for grazmg In Chapi 
livestock may be left behind for a year, after which period 
any rmthun calves become the property of the chiefs, and if 
a sow has been left behmd, the htters go haH to the owner 
and half to the man who looks after it. 

When a man immigrates to a new village the villagers 
subscribe paddy to help him when he first arrives, and he is 
put up m some one’s house until he has built his own The 
owner of the house m which the immigrant is put up cannot 
claim any remuneration from him 

Ohipaletpa 

This term covers village idiots, cretins and other persons 
who, owmg to mental or physical defects, are unable to lead 
the ordinary village life and do the ordmary village duties. 
Such persons are regarded as not responsible for their 
actions, and are not expected to do village work and are 
not liable to pay Uu m default If a chtpaletpa commits an 
offence, however, he is punished hke any one else In Chapi 
if such a person is fined m a case with a fellow-villager, 
his relations have to pay his fine, but if a fine is inflicted on 
a chipaletpa m a case with a man from another village, his 
fellow-villagers pay the fine 

Leiehhmg Tnal of Oases 

The method foEowed by the Lakher chiefs m trying cases 
is, I fliould tbmk, umque. When any one takes a case to 
the chief for tnal, the latter fixes a day for the hearmg. 
Each party prepares nee berar, without the aid <ff which no 
case can be tried, and on the day fixed the chief, with one 
or two machos or elders, goes to the house of one of the parties, 
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generallj to that of the plaintiff ; two or three macM^ with 
possibly a brother of the chief go to the house of the other 
party, and such villagers as wish to attend the case assemble 
at one or other of the parties’ house The proceedings are 
opened by handing round drinks, and as soon as the judges 
have got comfortable, the party in whose house the chief 
is seated states his case and nominates a hucJiapa or repre- 
sentative If this huckapa is approved of by the chief, he 
IS then sent to state his principal’s case to the second party 
and the rnachm assembled m his house The second party 
then states his case to the leuchapa and machos, and the 
leuchapa goes and ropoits it to the chief If witnesses are 
to be heard, the parties calhng them fetch them to their 
respective houses, and the Utichapa questions them and 
reports their evidence to the chief All this takes a very 
long tune, and as any villagers who are present are at 
liberty to express their opmion on the case, it is not easy 
for the chief to come to a decision qmckly. 

When the chief has come to a provisional decision, he 
sends the leuchapa to communicate it to the second party 
and the machas who are sitting m his house, and asks them 
what they think should be done This leads to further dis- 
cussion and endless comings and goings between the two 
houses, till at length, after due consultation, the chief and 
elders arrive at a decision The chief then promulgates his 
order and the case is fimshed The more beer that is pro- 
vided by the parties the longer the case lasts, as the chief 
and elders are quite ready to contmue proceedmgs in- 
definitely provided they are phed frequently with beer, and 
so cases sometimes last two or three days. This cumbrous 
method of trying cases is the mam reason why Lakhers 
are so much more prone than Lusheis to appeal against 
orders passed by their chiefs 

The wonder is that any orders are ever carried out The 
chief personally only hears one side of a case, and has to 
rely for the other side on the reports of an mtermediary 
nommated by the party m whose house the chief is sittmg, 
checked by the elders sittmg m the second party’s house. 
That the system works as well as it does speaks volumes 
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for the Iionesiy of the average leiwhapa, for the simplicity 
of the people and for their readiness to give and take, with- 
out Vrhicli 111 such circumstances no settlement could ever 
be reached 

Achhisa or Asia 

If the chief cannot decide the case, recouise is sometimes 
had to trial by ordeal A leucMpa is appointed to supervise 
the proceedings, and he takes the parties down to a stream 
The stream is dammed so as to form a pool Each party 
drops a little rice flour mto the water to show that a solemn 
rite is to be performed, the leuchapa places each man’s head 
under water and holds it there, the man who takes his head 
out first losing the case This form of trial is rare, and is 
regarded as unlucky for the man who wms, as he is believed 
to contract consumption as a result The man who asks 
for the trial by ordeal must pay a pig to the chief for purifymg 
the hill, as the ordeal is believed to defile the hills and the 
streams of the village and to make the men, the animals, 
and the crops unhappy and impure, so a pig has to be 
sacnficed to restore happiness to all ammate and inammate 
things on the lands of the village in which the ordeal was 
undergone The person demandmg the ordeal must also 
give the U'ochapa a pig for his trouble In Savang this form 
of trial IS still often made use of A similar 01 deal by water 
is in vogue among the Khyeng of Sandoway, a people related 
to the Lakhers ^ 

Another form of ordeal which used to be resorted to, 
though it has now fallen out of favour, is known as Tieipaei 
Where a man has had paddy or other property stolen, but 
does not know who is the thief, though he knows that the 
thief must be one of his fellow-villagers, he can apply to the 
chief for Tieipaei If the chief sanctions the ordeal the 
complainant must pay 30 rupees or a gong of seven spans 
to the villagers to show his bona fides m the accusation ho 

^ Vtde G B* Fryar, On the Khyeng People of Sandoway Arakan/* 
1876, Parti, p 44—N BP* 

See also my footnote (4) at p 68 of Shaw’s “Notes on the Thadou 
Kukis ” (/ABB, XXIV, 1928, No 1), where some account of the 
dwtnbution of the custom wxU be found*-^ H. H. 
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lias brought against the village, and also a pig, which is 
sacrificed to purify the village. After this the ordeal takes 
place. A large pot of boiling water is produced, and if it is 
monoy that was stolen, some money, if paddy some paddy, 
IS thro\\n into it T^vo small stones are also placed in the 
pot. The viJ lagers are all collected, and each one m turn 
has to pull out a pebble As each person pulls out a pebble 
his hand is nibbed with the rice refuse left over after makmg 
mhma As soon as every one has undergone the ordeal the 
complainant and the chief and elders examine all their 
hands, and if any one’s hand has been scalded as a result of 
pulling the pebble out of the boiling water, the person with 
the scald on his hand is adjudged to be the thief, and is 
fined The fine varies with the value of the property stolen, 
and a vopia of a pig and sahma has also to be paid to the 
villagers If no one is scalded as a result of the ordeal, 
the complainant loses his case and also his gong and pig 
The Garos have a form of ordeal not unlike but use 

an egg instead of stones.^ 

Fines. 

The fines inflicted by the chiefs vary according to the 
nature of the offence and the custom of the particular village. 
The highest fine ordinarily inflicted is a sepi (a cow mitliun), 
which IS valued for formal purposes at 60 rupees Money 
is scarce, and fines are generally paid m kaid, rmthun, pigs, 
gongs, beads and other movable property taking the place 
of cash. The fines inflicted always go to the winner of the 
case. 

Vopia 

Whenever a man xs fined for an offence he also has to pay 
a vopia, or court fee, which consists of a pig and a pot of 
sahma, which is nominally payable to the chief and the 
villagers, but is really consumed by the chief and his elders 
It is the same as the Lushei salum,^ but is always taken in 
kind. 

^ CJ. A. Hayfair, The. Garoa, p 76 — ^N. E P. 

N ^ ^ Monograph on Ltishai Customs and Ceremonies, pp 2 and 6 
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Liancu {Murder). 

Although nowadays murder cases are tried by the courts, 
prior to Bntish rule they were dealt with by the chief and 
elders, and a murderer had to pay a fine rangmg from 100 
to 300 rupees to the relatives of the man murdered. The 
amount of the fine vaned accordmg to whether the murdered 
man belonged to a high or a low clan, the Lakhers makmg no 
pretence that all men axe equal m the eyes of the law The 
fine for murder was known as lute/it, the price of a head It 
was most usually 200 rupees, and was accompanied by a 
vopia, which was eaten by the chief and elders If the 
murderer was poor and unable to pay the fine, the chief 
paid it for him, and he entered the chief’s house and became 
the chief’s slave, or if the chief did not wish to pay the fine, 
the murderer became the slave of the murdered man’s 
brother. 

If the murderer was a cheumpathaipa, or chief’s sacrificial 
cook, he was considered to be defiled and to be debarred 
from performmg his office any longer Murderers were 
excluded from performmg sacrifices with their fellow- 
clansmen, and were debarred from joining m tnbal feasts 
It was also difficult for mmrderers to marry any one 
of an aristocratic clan, and they had to content themselves 
with more lowly bndes If, m the heat of anger imme- 
diately after the murder, one of the murdered man’s relatives 
killed the murderer, he was not pumshed, but the Lakhers 
have no custom allowmg a life for a life , there is nothing 
resembhng a blood feud, and if the murdered man’s relations 
killed the murderer m cold blood they were punished A 
murdered man’s brother had no right to go and kill the 
murderer even the day after the murder — all that he could 
do was to claim the luteu In addition to paymg a fine, a 
murderer had to undergo purification ceremomes before he 
could be received back into society Among the Hawthais, 
after having paid the luteu to the murdered man’s relatives, 
the murderer had to perform a penance, which consisted of 
gomg on a journey over eight mountains and eight rivers 
When he had accomplished this journey the murderer had 
to throw away all his clothes and any ornaments he was 
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wearing and return to the village stark naked ^ One 
Zahreu, an ancestor of the Tisi chief who lived at Siata 
years ago, committed a murder and performed this penance 
Even after doing penance in this way a murderer cannot 
be a chetLsapatJiaipa^ and cannot assist at the chief’s KJiaza- 
ngpina In Saiko village the purification ceremony con- 
sisted merely of sacrificing a sow, washing the hands in its 
blood, bathing and remaining pmia for the day of the 
sacrifice. 

Murder is veiy raie indeed, deliberate murder is practically 
unknown, such murders as do occur being almost always due 
to drink 


Smcide 

Suicide is very rare A stiikmg case of it occurred 
recently, however, which, owmg to the peculiar circum- 
stances surrounding it, is worth relating. Vahu, chief of 
Ngiaphia, felt that he was going mad He summoned all 
his villagers from the fields where they were camping and 
also his relations from Hnarang When they had all arrived, 
he held council ivith his elders and his relations from Hnarang 
They all sat round in the verandah of Vahu’s house and 
drank beer Vahu said to them, I am mad I am not 
getting any better Shall I do Khazangptna, or do you 
advise me to do some other sacrifice to cure myself of my 
madness ^ ” The elders and Vahu’s relations deliberated 
for a long time as to what he should do. Then Vahu got 
impatient and said, “There are too many of you, you 
cannot come to any decision I and my wife will consult 
together inside the house ” So saying, Vahu and his wife 
went inside the house and shut the door, Vahu’s wife, named 
Ngunpong, a daughter of the chief of Haka, carrying her 
five-year-old child Mahlei with her After a short time those 
sitting on the verandah heard the sound of a gunshot, and 
Vahu’s son Mahlei ran out on to the verandah crying, “ My 
father has shot my mother,” and holdmg out his hand, the 
first finger of which had been blown off when his mother, 

' Haka Ohms uiCict a less elaborate penance on a muiderer Cf Head, 
Haha Chm Customs^ p 29 — E P 
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who had been carrying him, was shot None of the 
assembled company, however, dared to enter the house, and 
in a short while another shot rang out. Vahu had solved 
the problem of his madness by shooting himself These 
events occurred at eight o’clock in the morning, but it was 
not till after three that any one dared to go in to brmg out 
the corpses When they went m they found Ngunpong 
lying dead, shot through the breast, and Vahu near by, 
shot through the mouth The reason for the delay in gomg 
into the house was this Both the corpses were sawvaw^ 
Ngunpong havmg been murdered and Vahu havmg killed 
himself, and as none of Vahu’s near relations was present, 
all were too afraid of the double saw to venture in, and it 
was not till the arrival of Vahu’s near relations and clans- 
men, who were bound to do their best for the deceased, that 
any one dared to go in to brmg out the bodies The two 
corpses were buried next mornmg without ceremony outside 
the village, as both were sawvaw, 

Vahu was a man of very hot temper, and some years ago 
had shot a man by accident while out shootmg m the jungle 
This IS the only case of suicide by a Lakher that I can 
recollect. 


Afaru^pa, Theft. 

Theft IS not a common offence. It is considered very 
disgraceful for a weU-to-do man to steal, but if a poor man 
steals, a charitable view is taken , he is held to have been 
driven to theft by misfortune, and is not considered to have 
been disgraced The amount of the fine depends on the 
nature of the property stolen, and varies considerably in the 
different villages In Saiko, when paddy is stolen, if a load 
or less is stolen, the thief must provide a fowl to sacrifice to 
the spirit of paddy , if more than a load is stolen, either the 
amount stolen must be made good or its value must be 
refunded In Savang the return of the paddy is not insisted 
on, but if a load is stolen, a fine of 5 rupees is inflicted, if 
more than that, the thief is fined a racha valued at 10 rupees 
In Tisi the paddy is not returned, and if a load or less is 
stolen, the fine of a vopia is inflicted, while for larger amounts 
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the fine is a gong of seven spans or 30 rupees In Chapi the 
fine for theft of paddy is a vopia In addition to the fine, in 
all the villages the thief always has to give the owner of the 
paddy a fowl to sacrifice to the spirit of the paddy Paddy 
and maize are both believed to have souls, and when a theft 
occurs the soul, being outraged by the theft, flies away, and 
has to be called back by a sacrifice Were the soul not 
recalled in this way, it is believed that the store of paddy 
in the granary would decrease 

In Tisi the theft of a necklace of pumtek beads is regarded 
as very serious, and the thief is fined a cow mithun^ and has 
to return the necklace The theft of a pvmtelc necklace, as 
it IS always worn round its owner’s neck, is considered to be 
tantamount to cutting the owner’s throat If a man loses 
his pumtek necklace, and it is found and lestored to him, 
he IS expected to give the finder a dao (thuasaTig), the reason 
for this being the belief that a man who finds a lost pumtek 
necklace is liable to suffer from weak eyes, and that the gift 
of a thuasaTig i which carries the idea of brightness, will restore 
the dimmed eyes of the finder of the necklace In this 
village they had a curious custom for dealmg with a gun 
thief The owner of the gun would kill a fowl and put it 
uncooked into a brass pot and present it to the thief, who 
thereby became the slave of the owner of the gun 

One of the most senous thefts is that committed when 
a thief opens a closed basket {ba%ha) and abstracts any of 
its contents The usual fine for a theft of this nature is a 
sep% and a vopia, irrespective of the value of the article 
stolen Theft from a baiba is regarded as particularly 
objectionable, as a bad)a is the only place where a Lakher 
can shut up anythmg of value or anythmg that he does not 
wish other people to see 

The theft of indigo leaves is regarded as serious, and is 
pumshed with a fine of a gong of seven spans and a vopia 
Indigo IS highly valued, as it is used for dyemg cloths 

No fine IS inflicted for the theft of cotton or eggs The 
theft of both, however, is ana, as it is beheved that an egg 
or a cotton thief’s eyes stick out of their sockets and cannot 
close after death. The theft of a hoe is also ana, the belief 
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being that any one who steals a hoe will die early, and that 
the hoe he stole will be used to dig his grave 

If an animal such as a pig, a cow or a mithun is stolen, 
the thief has to return the ammal or its value, and is also 
fined, the amount of the fine varying in the different villages 

Kumamforv, {Theft of Bird or Animal from Trap) 

No fine IS inflicted on a man who steals a bird or an animal 
from a trap set by another The man who takes the ammal 
must give its head to the person who set the trap, and also 
a hmd-leg 

It IS ana for a man who has set a trap to insist on a person 
who has taken an ammal caught m the trap paymg him a 
fine, as it is beheved that if he insists on a fine being paid, 
the setter of the trap will be unlucky in hunting ever after- 
wards, 

Atuh (Asaavlta) 

On the whole the Lakhers are not a quarrelsome people — 
they make much noise, but there is more smoke than fire 
Assaults are generally due to dnnk No fine is inflicted 
unless blood is drawn If blood is drawn, the man com- 
mittmg the assault is fined a vopia, which is taken by the 
chief and elders 

Women are thought to require strict diseiplme, and 
accordmgly a Lakher husband is entitled by custom to beat 
his wife m moderation whenever he thinks she requires it, 
and for an ordmary beating by way of correction a woman 
has no remedy If, however, a man habitually beats his 
wife unreasonably and excessively, and she runs away to 
her parents, he must call her bank and pay her a hmudla 
or atonement pnce If m these ciroumstances a man refuses 
to pay his wife a Jmiada, he is considered to have divorced 
her. When the hmmtla is paid the woman’s relations are 
expected to kill a pig and give a feast to her husband, and 
the husband must m his turn kiU a fowl and give it to the 
wife’s people. This is done as a token of reconcihation 

No punishment is inflicted if when two children are 
fighting one of them gets injured, but it is considm^d very 
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bad form for the father of either of the children who are 
fightmg to mterfere and beat his child’s opponent. The 
custom IS for the children to be left to fight it out, and a 
father who tried to mterfere on behalf of his young hopeful 
would be punished by the other villagers, 

Angiapath (EavesdroppiTtg) 

Among Lakhers eavesdroppmg is a definite offence. This 
IS a good custom m a country where a man has only to 
stand up agamst the wall of a house to hear every word that 
IS said outside Married people are supposed to be able to 
say anj^hing they hke to each other withm their own house, 
whether defamatory or not Any one caught eavesdroppmg, 
therefore, is hable to a fine In Saiko the fine is a gong of 
seven spans and a vopia^ but if the eavesdropper repeats 
anything he has overheard, the fine is increased to a cow 
mithun The amount of the fine varies m the different 
villages Chapi is the only village m which no fine is 
inflicted for this offence. 

Tlahno {House Trespass) 

Any one who trespasses in another’s house with mtent to 
assault or annoy him does so at his own risk No fine is 
inflicted for house trespass unless the householder gets 
mjured in turning the intruder out, when the mtruder is 
fined a vopia Householders are expected to look after 
themselves m this way, and can use force to expel the un- 
welcome visitor, and are not liable to a fine even if they draw 
blood from the mtruder m the process of e]ecting him. It 
IS ana for a pupa (maternal uncle) to break mto his nephew’s 
(tupapa) or mece’s house A pupa disregardmg this prohibi- 
tion and breakmg mto his tupapa^s house to chastise him 
would have to pay his tupapa a pig or a fowl with which to 
perform Thlafhleu, The idea is that the tupapa would be 
seriously outraged by this breach of custom, and that his 
soul would be very troubled, and might wander away, so 
a sacrifice must be made to soothe the soul and brmg it 
back to its abode 

If a man’s wife runs away and hides in another’s house, 
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the husband may pursue her and brmg her back, and is not 
liable to a fine for forcibly entermg the other man’s house 


Thapachhi {Defamation). 

It IS impossible to say exactly what is defamatory and 
what IS not, as much depends on the circumstances It is 
highly defamatory to accuse a freeman of being a slave It 
IS defamatory to accuse a woman of bemg an adulteress , 
but it would be worse to accuse her of bemg a slave It is 
very defamatory to accuse a woman of having the evil eye 
or of bemg an epileptic, as such women cannot get husbands 
It IS very defamatory to accuse any one of being a bastard 
An accusation of theft is defamatory It is defamatory to 
accuse a young man and a girl of havmg been too intimate, 
but such an accusation is not regarded as very senous 
defamation, though a fine is imposed on the scandalmonger 
to teach him to curb his tongue 

The fine for defamation varies accordmg to the nature of 
the offence alleged and accordmg to village custom, the 
usual fine being an earthenware pot called racJia or 10 rupees 
If a man makes defamatory statements while drunk, and 
apologises next mormng, he is forgiven, and no fine is 
mfiicted. 


Sahrangthi^a tMei 

If any one kills another man’s domestic animal by mistake 
for his own, he must give an exactly similar animal to the 
man whose animal he has killed. There is no fine Such 
occurrences are fairly common, especially with pigs, as it is 
not easy to teU one pig from another. 

Seichodo. 

When a man wants to start keepmg mitJiun and has not 
enough money to buy a full-grown cow mithan, it is 
customaiy to purchase a mifhun calf before it is bom The 
would-be purchaser pays down whatever the pnce may be, 
20 or 30 rup^s, and an agreement is made that he shall get 
the first calf that is bom If the calf dies before it is taken 
over by the purchaser, the owner of the mother bears the 
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loss up to two or three times, according to the arrangement 
made. When the number of times agreed on has elapsed 
the purchaser can make no further claim If the calf dies 
after it has been taken over, the purchaser bears the loss. 
This form of purchase is not m use in Savang and Chapi. 
If the mother dies, the purchaser of the calf cannot claim 
back the money he has paid. 

Sahmng a hleu. 

Two men combme to buy a mithun^ each subscribing half 
of its price They then wait till the mvthun has two calves, 
and one man takes the cow mithun and the other the two 
calves This form of purchase is frequently made use of 
by men who want to start keepmg stock and have not 
enough money to buy a cow rmthun In the case of pigs, 
as soon as the sow has farrowed, the piglets are divided 
equally between the two shareholders, and the sow is sold 
and the proceeds are divided in the same way. People often 
go shares m this way in a young castrated piglet which costs 
1 rupee. One of them supplies the food, the other the wood 
and water When the pig has attamed a girth of four fists, 
they change round, the man who supplied food hitherto 
water and wood, and vice versa When the 
pig has attamed a girth of five or six fists it is killed and 
divided equally between them. 

Vo lei Mo, 

When a Lakher wants to start keepmg pigs, he sometimes 
contracts to look after another’s sow from the time it is 
quite small, on certain conditions The first time the sow 
has young, the man who is lookmg after it takes all the 
young, the mother remammg the property of its owner. 
After the first htter, if the man who has been lookmg after 
the pig contmues to do so, the yoimg are divided equally 
between the owner of the sow and the man who is looking 
after it Bitches are also kept on these terms. 

Ano or Pawlapa, 

Prior to British rule poor men often had great difficulty 
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m recovering debts, and the only hope of doing so was to 
persuade some influential man to take the matter up in con- 
sideration of a share in the proceeds Now that Lakhers 
have found that easy redress can be obtamed from the courts, 
this custom IS fallmg out of use 

Bawnglahna or KaUipasa. 

Another way of recovermg a bad debt, if a man was on 
good terms with the chief, was to go to him and offer to sell 
him the right to collect it If the chief agreed, he paid a 
sum m cash to the creditor, or, more likely, promised him a 
certam sum, and then proceeded to recover the full amount 
of the debt plus as much extra as he could extort This 
method was risky, as the chief was quite likely to recover the 
debt and keep all the proceeds himself without paymg a 
penny to the real creditor. 

Sapala 

Loans of paddy are usually made with an a^eement that 
double the amount borrowed must be repaid after the 
harvest. If the loan is not repaid as agreed withm the year, 
the debt is doubled each year it remains due. Thus if a 
loan of two maunds of paddy taken in May 1925 were not 
repaid till May 1928, it would amount to sixteen maunds 

Sapatha, 

This is a loan without mterest, and such interest-free 
loans can only be obtamed at one special season Every 
year m the month of OKhipa^ which corresponds to our June, 
Lakhers perform a ceremony called Ghakalm, to drive out 
the spirit of famine The day for the ceremony is flxed by 
the chief At noon on the appomted day the village crier 
gives out that Chakalai will be performed that night When 
mght falls each householder throws out of his house all the 
half-burnt firebrands, shoutmg as he does so, “ Ghaka s%lay 
chapho Hiakha tlong la^ Thlatla tlong which means, 
''Go away famme, go away to Haka or Thlatla” On 
this mght the women may not weave, and the village is 
pdwi At dawn nee is cooked with very little water, and 
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every one eats as mnch rice as lie can^ and the whole day is 
aoh for the entire village 

If between Chahalai and the harvest any one borrows 
paddy, no interest is chargeable on the loan The idea is 
that as between July and December the poor people’s store 
of rice IS at its lowest, it is not right that they should be 
charged interest on loans of paddy taken in order to enable 
them to hve 

KawngngiareUn 

This IS the payment of a small sum due to a creditor to 
induce him to allow a debt to run on longer Thus, if a man 
has borrowed money and is unable to pay on the date 
agreed upon, he goes to his creditor and gives him a brass 
or an iron pot or some similar article, m consideration of 
which, the creditor reframs from claimmg the principal 
This IS constantly done 

Thapi and Thata {Commission) 

When a man buys a mithun or a horse he is bound to give 
the seller a small present, the amount of which varies m 
different villages Tliapi might be a brass pot of four spans 
worth 3 rupees and thata a dao worth 1 rupee, or similar 
articles of about the same value more or less The idea of 
this payment is partly to console the seller for the loss of a 
beautiful ammal, partly because Lakhers beheve that if 
they buy an animal too cheap it will die very soon, and 
partly to make the mithun fertile and healthy, as if the seller 
IS happy the mithun is more likely to be happy and healthy 
also 

Sahrang ha Leila {Damage done by Animals) 

No fine IS mflicted if crops are damaged by domestic 
animals, but if cows or mithun damage crops, the owners of 
the animals must help the owners of the crops to strengthen 
their fences If a mithun kills a man, the mithun must be 
killed as nha, and the owner of the mithun must give the 
deceased’s relatives sahma beer for bupa 
If a man owns a dangerous mithun^ and the chief and the 
T 
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Villagers have warned him to dispose of it but he has failed 
to do so, and it subsequently kills some one, the owner of 
the animal must pay the deceased’s relatives 100 rupees 
luteu (head price), and also kill the ammal for nha and 
supply sahma for bwpa 

TheupapatTilei {Accidental Deaths) 

If a man out shootmg or m any other way accidentally 
causes another’s death, he must supply a mithun for the 
nha, a cloth called chiaraku m which to wrap the corpse, 
and a pot of sahma for bnpa No other compensation can 
be claimed Saihleu of Chholong accidentally shot the son 
of the chief Bilsanga while the latter was up a tree, having 
mistaken him for a monkey Saihleu sacrificed a horse for 
nha^ as a horse was considered a grander sacrifice than a 
mithun, as the dead boy’s spirit would be able to ride upon 
it m Aihihhi, and supplied a cloth to wrap the corpse m and 
sahma for bupa. Vahu, chief of Ngiaphia, accidentally 
shot his brother-m-law Apiapa, and supplied a mitJmn for 
nha, a chief’s cloth {cheulopang) to wrap the corpse m, five 
pumteks to bury with the body and sahma for bupa 

Kei {Friends) 

Lakher men generally have some special formal friend, 
like the Lushei thian. Such a friend is known as kei There 
are two grades of formal friends the kei macha, the 
prmcipal friend, and the kei hawti, the secondary friend. 
Every Lakher has a kei macha, but the majority of men do 
not bother about makmg a kei hawti, and no one makes a 
kei hawti unless his kei macha agrees to his domg so Kei 
machas give each other the neck of each wild ammal they 
shoot or trap, and kei hawks three ribs 

When a man’s daughter or sister marnes, his kei macha 
receives the fnend’s price, called Keima. When one of 
two friends marnes the other often helps with a contri- 
bution towards his friend’s marriage price Eriends are 
expected to help each other when m trouble, and are used 
as confidants If a friendship is broken off, no claims can 
be made between friends on account of benefits given or 
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received If after breaking off a friendship either of the 
fnends publishes any confidences that have been made him 
by his friend he would be fined. 

Food and Lodging Charges. 

Although among Lakhers there is no custom equivalent 
to the Lushei custom under which a man can claim chawm- 
man or food and lodging charge from any one he has supported 
in his house, circumstances similar to those which would 
enable a Lushei to claim chawmman arise among the Lakhers 
also It is possible that under the influence of Lushei 
interpreters an attempt might be made to mfcroduce chauom- 
man as a Lakher custom , it is desirable, therefore, that the 
position should be made clear, as not only does the custom 
not exist among the Lakhers, but there is no word m the 
Lakher language eqmvalent to the Lushei chawmman ^ 

A Lakher cannot claim anything from a person on the 
ground that he has mamtamed him m his house If a Lakher 
keeps a man m his house and treats him as a member of the 
family, he has the benefit of the man’s work m the fields 
and of any earmngs he may make ; he is bound to pay any 
fines he may incur, and even to buy him a wife, but when 
the man leaves him he cannot make any claims on him for 
board and lodgmg allowance The same apphes in the case 
of a woman livmg m another person’s house, except that 
when she marries the householder is entitled to her 
marriage price, and if she has a bastard, the owner of the 
house she is hvmg m will receive the bastard’s price In the 
old days if a man supported a child belonging to another 
clan and brought him up from boyhood, that child became 
the slave of the man who brought him up No claim, 
however, could ever be made from a relation or fellow- 
clansman by a man who had brought him up Now that 
slaves are not allowed, no claim can be made for chawmman 
by a man who has brought up another. The householder 
has the benefit of the work done by the man he is supportmff, 
and that is all. 

A Lakher who is ill, blmd, or too old to work can always 

^ Vide Parry, Lushm OyMoTm^ p. 60 — E P, 
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claim to be fed free by bis fellow-clansmen Such a person 
generally lives in bis own bouse, and goes round for bis 
meals to the bouse of any fellow-clansman be fancies No 
claim can, or, m fact, ever would be made on account of 
assistance rendered in this way To such an extent is it 
recogmsed that relatives must help each other that it is 
actually ana for a brother to claim anytbmg on account of 
services rendered to a brother, and for a pupa to claim 
anjijbing from bis tupapa on account of any help be may 
have given 


The PostUon of Women 

Like all bill-women, Lakber women have a good deal of 
hard work to perform On the whole, however, the house- 
hold labours, whether m the fields or in the home, are very 
fairly divided between men and women. Social relations 
between the sexes are easy and natural, men and women 
meetmg freely on an equal basis The women are very far 
from bemg mere household drudges — ^a married woman has 
a clearly defined position, and mside the house she is supreme 
Colonel Lewm has remarked with surprise on the courtesy 
with which a Lakber chief treated the women who accom- 
panied him on a visit to the former’s camp, and how he 
refused to drink any of the hquor offered him until the 
ladies of his party had been served first ^ This courteous 
attitude towards women is mamtamed to-day, and it is very 
rare to find a Lakber who is brutal to a woman I can only 
recall one instance of really brutal conduct to a woman, and 
m that case the offender was a Ohm called Th-Tlaw who 
had settled m Laki, Though a Lakber will beat his wife 
if he thmks she deserves it, he does not as a rule do so with- 
out good cause People who constantly beat their wives 
are looked down upon. The high marriage prices in force 
strengthen a wife’s position, and divorce is far less common 
than among the Lusheis, neither party bemg wilhng lightly 
to incur the material losses involved A man married to a 
woman of a higher clan will not divorce her save for very 

^ T H Wild Races of iS(yuth’eaatern India, dll, Z12 , — E P 
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strong reasons, as if he does, not only does he forfeit the 
price paid, but he also descends a rung on the social ladder 
The high marriage price therefore has its good side, in that 
it tends to make marriages more permanent and the position 
of the wife more secure A wife takes part m the sacrifices 
performed by her husband, and though she may find his 
affections shared by one or more concubmes, the concubmes 
cannot encroach on her social privileges, and are m a definitely 
inferior position When a chief comes to meet visitors at 
the entrance to his village he is always accompanied by 
his wife , and the widows of the former chiefs of Savang 
still maintam a certam position, and are highly respected 
by the villagers In all social events the woman plays her 
part, and helps her husband to entertam his guests She 
hands rotmd the drinks, shares in the conversation, and 
behaves m much the same way as any European hostess 
There is a regular etiquette as to the entertainment of chiefs’ 
ladies, who do not as a rule attend feasts in the houses of 
villagers, but only when four or five ladies of chiefiy or 
noble clans have been specially mvited to meet them 
Among Lakher women there is no false shame, they do 
not consider themselves as inferior beings, and take part in 
all matters m which the family is mterested If a man has 
a case, his wife comes along with him, presses her opinion, 
and says ansdihmg she may have to say without any 
shyness or reluctance. Widows act as guardians to their 
young sons, and look after their mterests very efiSciently 
Mamed women are very moral, and adultery is far from 
common Prostitution does not emst, but girls before 
mamage are fairly free of their favours There being no 
bachelor’s house, the young men sleep m the house of the 
girl who attracts them at the moment, and this custom 
renders prenuptial love easy of satisfaction Even so, if a 
young man hopes to obtain favours from a girl, he has to 
work for them, and make himself pleasant and attractive, 
as Lakher girls are by no means all things to all men. 
Usually, though not always, these love affairs end m marriage 
Although the Lakhers would be regarded by Indians as 
savages, there is no question but that they, together with 
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most of the primitive hill tnhes, are on a higher plain of 
social civilisation than the dwellers in the plams of India, 
and nowhere is this more clearly shown than in their treat- 
ment of women. In the hills women are normal human 
beings, with mmds and opmions of their own ; they may 
lead hard lives, but no harder than the men, and all the 
time they are free Untrammelled by purdah or caste rules, 
they can lead their own hves and are m a far happier position 
than their sisters m the plams, condemned to child marnage 
and a life behind the purdah. 

Rmthama {The Bastard's Price). 

Bastards are rare, as, although no stigma whatever 
attaches to love affairs between unmarried persons, it is 
considered a disgrace for a girl to have a bastard, and 
bastards labour under serious social disabilities The 
comparative rarity of bastards among the Lakhers is not 
due 1 to Lakher girls bemg more straitlaced than their 
Lushei sisters, but to the fact that so great is the disgrace 
which accrues to a girl who has a bastard, and so heavily 
IS a bastard handicapped m after life, that as soon as a love 
affair shows signs of endmg in its natural result the couple 
generally marry, so that the child may be born in wedlock 2 
The Lakher name for a bastard is nasaWy and the bastard’s 
price IS called nathama Biatha means literally scabies, and 
as it IS considered disgraceful for a girl to have a bastard, 
the name for scabies, which is regarded as a shameful disease, 
IS apphed also to a bastard Unlike the Lusheis, who treat 
their bastards much the same as their legitimate children, 
and among whom bastards suffer no great disabilities, the 
Lakhers despise bastards intensely A bastard cannot take 
part m any sacrifice performed by his father, and is looked 
down on and treated as of no account both by his family 
and by the other villagers In all the villages except Tisi 
the nathama is of the same amount as the girl’s marriage 
price {angJcia)y and, in addition, the bastard’s father has to 

^ But m this ooimection, see also Pitt-Rivers, Gktsh of Culture and the 
C<mtajct of Baeea, ^ 132 — J H H 

* The Lakher dishke for bastards is shared by the Ao Nagas Cf Mills, 
TU Ao Nagm, pp. 266, 267 — N. BP, 
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give its mother a rahong or brass basm of five spans 
oiromnferenoe m which to wash the child, which gift is called 
imvynjgavpasvm, and also a Aao to out the umbihcal cord, which 
is called Imnam. Actually a dao is never used for cutting the 
umbihcal cord, a sharp spht bamboo bemg always employed 
The c2ao here figures as part of the bastard’s price. The 
leucAapa, or go-between, has to be given a small sum such 
as 2 or 3 rupees for his trouble, and a vopm is generally paid 
to the villagers. 

In Tisi, if the father does not wish to claim his bastard, 
he need pay no rmfhama, and the bastard then belongs to its 
mother’s brother, who has to bring it up If the father wants 
his bastard, he must pay rmfhama equal m amount to the 
girl’s anglm, plus a pig as awrm, and a pumlek bead as 
awruaiavma 

If a man has made a girl pregnant, and before the 
rtcetharna has been paid they decide to marry, the man 
must pay the girl’s father a Jirmatla, the amount of which 
IS decided by agreement When this Jimiaffa has been 
accepted the parties marry, the ordmary marriage price is 
paid, and no ftaihama can be claimed As already ex- 
plamed, mamage is the usual ending for these love affairs, 
but it may happen that a girl does not wish to embark on 
permanent relations with the father of her child, and if she 
refuses to marry him, she is still entitled to claim the 
customary riaiTiama 

Cases occur m which a girl has been altogether too free, 
and has lavished her favours so indisonmmately that it is 
impossible for the chief and elders to decide which of a 
number of young men is the father of her child In such 
a ease the girl’s statement as to which of them is the 
father is accepted, and the man named has to pay the 
nathama. As a rule girls show no reluctance m Tnn,Tnng a 
frank statement As soon as the rmthama has been paid a 
bastard belongs to its father, but the mother is responsible 
for it tin it is three years old. A bastard cannot inherit 
his father’s property except failing all other hens, and a 
man’s brothers and cousms would inh erit before his bastard 
Neither a bastard nor his descendants till the fourth genera- 
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tion can be a Chemapathavpa, nor take part in the KJiaza- 
ngpim performed by a member of the clan The status of 
a bastard, therefore, is very considerably inferior to that of 
a person of legitimate birth ^ 

Balchcyng Kia {Formcation m Another's Bed) 

When a young man and girl sleep together, either in the 
girl’s parents’ bed or m any other person’s bed, the yonng 
man is liable to a fine It is am for a couple to have sexual 
mtercourse m another person’s bed, as it is behoved that 
such action will lead to the death of the owner of the bed 
The amount of the fine vanes, but a sow and a fowl or a 
dog are always moluded as part of the fine, as these animals 
have to be sacrificed to purify the bed. 

B%ata% {Agreement to Formcate). 

If a young man makes an agreement with a girl, that if 
she will let him have intercourse with her he wdl marry her 
or pay her a sum of money or give her a present, it is known 
as bzata%. 

Agreements of this nature are enforced in some villages, 
and are not recogmsed at all m others 

In the Zeuhnang villages of the Savang group all such 
arrangements are null and void, and a girl who has made 
such an agreement can claim nothmg In Saiko, Kiasi, 
Chapi, Tisi, and Siaha — ^that is, among the Tlongsai, Sabeu 
and Hawthai — ^the young man has to fulfil the agreement, 
and if he fails to marry the girl must pay her the amount 
agreed upon The Zeuhnang custom m this matter is the 
same as the Lushei The Lushei attitude is that love affairs 
between young men and girls have always been recogmsed 
by custom as natural and harmless, but that to allow them 
to become defimte agreements which would be enforced by 
the chief and the elders would be to commerciahse love and 
sanction prostitution , hence all attempts by the girls to 
enforce such agreements are sternly refused by the chiefs, 
who insist that the old custom is the best, and must be 

^ For the Liishei customs as to bastards and sexual offences, cf Parry, 
A, Monograph on lAtahcn Ovstoms cmd Cer&mormef pp. 49-57 — E P. 
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followed The Lushei attitude has a great deal to com- 
mend it, and it IS mterestmg to find that the same custom 
exists in Savang. 

Sapihna (Touching of Woman’s Breasts). 

When a man fondles a woman’s breasts it is known as 
sapihna It is no offence for a man to fondle a girl’s breasts, 
young men are allowed to do this m all Lakher Tillages, and 
as a rule the girls like it Even if a girl does not like it, she 
cannot, accordmg to custom, claim any fine because a young 
man has fondled her breasts, and if she complamed to the 
chief he would simply dismiss her case It is an offence, 
however, to fondle a married woman’s breasts, and a fine is 
inflicted m aU the villages except Chapi and the other Sabeu 
villages if this offence is proved The Chapi chief said to 
me, “ We all do this when we are drinking together and no 
one thinks an 3 rthmg of it at aU, so what would be the use 
of a fine * ” 

In Saiko and the other Tlongsai villages the fine is 20 rupees 
and a vopia, m Savang 20 rupees, m Siaha 20 rupees and a 
vopia plus 1 rupee to the leuchapa , in Tisi the fine is a gong 
of seven spans circumference and a vopia 

AlevJino (Fornication with Sleeping Woman) 

If a man has, or attempts to have, sexual mtercourse 
with a woman who is asleep, without first waking her and 
gettmg her permission, it is known as cdmhno Lakhers do 
not regard this as rape, and, indeed, as stealth is used instead 
of force, there is a distmct difference Lakher girls usually 
sleep by themselves on the floor, and not on the parental 
bed, and the young men, as already described, sleep on the 
floor in another place not very far off A leuhno is therefore not 
very difficult to commit, and if a young man is m love with 
a girl who is not as responsive as he would wish, he some- 
times waits until the girl is asleep, and then goes over and 
hes down beside her, and before she reahses fuUy what is 
happenmg, the girl finds that she is seriously compromised 
and that her admirer is accomplishing his desire As a rule 
in these circumstances a girl makes the best of thmgs, and 
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it IS but seldom that a case of aUuhno on an unmarried girl 
comes to light Young men do not as a rule attempt 
aUuJmo on a girl unless they are fairly sure that the liberty 
they are takmg will not be too actively resented Aleuhno 
on an unmarried girl is no offence m any of the villages 
except Saiko and Siaha, m which villages, probably owmg to 
mission mfluence, a jfine is inflicted if a girl complams In 
Saiko the fine is 20 rupees and a vopia^ and m Siaha 10 rupees 
and a vopm All the other villages follow the old custom , 
the young man is not punished, and is, m fact, looked on as 
rather a clever fellow for having attamed his end, and is not 
regarded as disgraced or as having committed a crime 
Even m Saiko and Siaha aleuhno on an unmarried girl is 
not regarded as at all a grave offence AleuhTio on a married 
woman, is however, a serious offence m aU the villages, as 
the woman’s husband has been mjured by this encroach- 
ment on his rights, and the woman, though through no fault 
of her own, has been placed m the position of an adulteress 

The fines inflicted m the different villages are as follows — 

In the Saiko group, a mithun to the woman’s husband and 
a vopta to the villagers 

In Kiasi, a fine equal to the woman’s angJcia, plus a vopia, 
a pangluhhu cloth, and a sisahuchahhi bead. 

In the Savang group, if the man acoomphshes his desire, 
a fine equal to the woman’s anghm must be paid to the 
woman’s husband, but if the attempt fails no fine is 
inflicted 

In the Chapi group, if the offender and the woman are 
both common people, whether the attempt is successful or 
not the offender must pay a fine equal to the amount of the 
woman’s plus a pangluhhu cloth and a s%$ahuchahh% 

bead to the woman’s husband, and a vop%a to the villagers 
In this village, as usual, the rights of the chief and his 
family are more strictly safeguarded than m any of the 
other villages, and if aleuhno were committed by a commoner 
on an unmarried gnl of the chief’s family the offender would 
be fined a cow mithun and a vopia , though a young chief 
could commit aleuhno on either a commoner or a girl of the 
chief’s family with nnpumty. If a commoner committed 
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however, are too uneducated and unsophistioated to have 
resort to such shameless behaviour, and I have never come 
across a case of even alleged rape. 

The fines for hmTirachahm are as follows — 

In the Saiko group, for rapmg a girl, the fine is a gong of 
seven spans worth 30 rupees and a vopta ; and for raping 
a mamed woman 60 rupees, plus a panglukhi cloth, a 
suaimchakJii bead, and a vopm 

In Kiasi, for rapmg a girl, the fine is a racJia worth 10 rupees 
and a vopm , and for rapmg a mamed woman an amount 
equal to the woman’s mamage pnce anghm a panglukJm 
cloth, a sisahuchahh'i, bead, and a vopm 

In the Savang group, an attempted or successful rape on 
a girl or a mamed woman is punished with a fine of a gong 
of eight spans worth 30 rupees plus a vopm and 3 rupees to 
the leuchapa 

In the Siaha group, if an unmamed girl is raped, the fine 
is 20 rupees , if a mamed woman is raped the fine is 
60 rupees, a SisakuchaJeht bead, a pangluhhu cloth, and a 
vopm, and 2 rupees to the Imchapa 

In the Chapi group, no fine is inflicted for raping a girl 
In this village it is said that, up to to-day even, the young 
men are allowed an extraordmarily free hand with the girls, 
though no case of this nature has ever come before me 
For raping a mamed woman the fine is the amount of the 
woman’s aviglcm, a stsakttchakhi bead, a panglukJm cloth, 
and a vopm 

In Tisi and the Hawthai villages, the fine for rapmg a 
girl is 20 rupees or a gong of six spans circumference and a 
vopm, and for rapmg a mamed woman the fine is 60 rupees, 
plus a sisctkuchakht bead, a panglukJiu cloth, and a vopm. 
The husband of the woman raped is regarded as a cuckold 
m most villages, and so the cloth and bead form part of the 
fine. 

Chmsa Laptnong Beipaao (Attempted Seduction). 

If a man tries to seduce another’s wife and the woman 
complains, the would-be seducer is fined. The fine vanta 
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m the different villages, but the usual fine is a gong of seven 
spans to be paid to the woman^s husband, and a vopuij 
which IS taken by the chief and elders 

Inmacy 

The Lakhers think that madness is caused by the anger 
of Khazarigjpa^ who is held almost entirely responsible, the 
leiirahnpas being believed to have practically no hand in 
making people mad It is beheved that KhazaTigjpa is 
annoyed if people fail to observe certam such as the 
prohibition on the marriage of a nephew and his late maternal 
uncle’s widow and others, and pumshes the descendants of 
the offenders by makmg them mad As soon as a person 
shows signs of being mad, Khamngpina must be performed 
It IS said that many people recover after but 

on a certam number the sacrifice has no effect As Uura- 
hnpas are not believed to be responsible for makmg men 
mad m most cases, the only sacrifice performed to the 
leurahnpas m case of madness is thlaaw, the sacrifice per- 
formed for calhng back a soul that has been seized by a 
leurahnpa. Recourse is also had to Ehazanghneipas in 
hopes of a cure Lakhers recogmse that lunacy may be 
hereditary, and say that it sometimes appears m the same 
family after every second or third generation It is believed 
that if a madman is gomg to recover he will do so withm 
three months from the first attack, and that a man who 
remams mad for over three months will remain so per- 
manently. The Lakhers also say that once a lunatic has 
taken to eating his own excrement he will refuse all other 
food and will die 

Dangerous lunatics are bound hand and feet and kept 
mside the house, their hands being loosed to enable them 
to eat their meals Non-dangerous lunatics are allowed their 
freedom, and are looked after by their relatives. 

Reutang {Inheritame) 

Lakher descent is patrihneal, and a Lakher’s heir is his 
eldest son. The eldest son takes all the property and must 
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pay Tip all his father^s debts , he also has to pay his father’s 
TU or death due. The mother’s ru must be paid by the 
youngest son, but although he has to pay this due, the 
youngest son cannot claim as of right any share m the 
estate In practice, however, the eldest son always allows 
the youngest son a share, though theoretically it is entirely 
at his discretion to do so or not In case of a dispute ansmg 
because an eldest son refused to give his youngest brother 
any share m the paternal estate, I think that probably the 
chief would msist on a compromise, givmg the youngest 
son a share, unless the eldest son had very good reason for 
refusmg it Sons other than the eldest and youngest have 
no claun whatever to any share m the estate If a man 
leaves only one son, that son must pay the ru of both his 
father and mother Women cannot inherit, and if a man 
dies without any sons his brothers inherit his estate, as 
shown below i 

If the deceased was one of two brothers, the estate goes 
to the survivor. If deceased was the eldest of three, the 
estate goes to the yoimgest brother or his heirs If the 
middle brother dies childless, his estate goes to the eldest 
brother or his heirs If the youngest brother dies childless 
his estate goes to the eldest brother or his heirs In the 
case of four or more brothers, the eldest and youngest 
brothers inherit from each other if either dies childless, and 
if a middle brother dies childless, his estate goes to one of 
the other middle brothers or his heirs 

Pailmg brothers, the estate goes to imcles and first cousins, 
and then to more distant relations, eventually gomg to the 
nearest fellow-clansman. A woman would only mhent if 
she were the last of the clan and no other clansmen at all 
were survivmg Such an eventuahty, however, has probably 
never arisen, and I do not know of any case of a woman 
who has inherited property If a man dies leavmg an only 
daughter, and this daughter is on bad terms with her uncles, 
she can claim an atonement price {hmiatla) from them, and 

^ Of Bawlms, “ On the Manners, Religion, and Laws of the Cucis, or 
Moimtaoneers of Tipra,” Astatich Meaea/rches, Vol II, xn, p 193 The 
Ouois had aumlar inheritance customs — ^N. E. P. 
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if they refuse to pay it they cannot claim her marriage price, 
which m such circumstances will be taken by her maternal 
uncle or his representative (the woman’s pupa)* When a 
pupa receives his mece’s marriage price m this way, he takes 
the anghia and its subsidiary prices, but cannot claim puma 
as well * provided that they pay the hmiatla, however, the 
price will go to the girl’s uncles When the father of Seiohi- 
nong of Saiko died, the latter was on bad terms with her 
father’s heir, Ngiasa As Ngiasa refused to pay Seichmong 
a hmiatla^ her marriage price went to her pupa^ Chhameu 
of Saiko 

If a man dies leavmg minor children, his wife is entitled 
to the custody of his estate on behalf of his eldest son, and 
may contmue to occupy her late husband’s house and brmg 
up his family, provided she does not marry agam. If a 
widow m these circumstances marries agam, the property 
and children go to her late husband’s brothers If a widow 
is unable to look after the estate and support the family, 
the deceased’s youngest brother or, if deceased himself was 
the youngest of several brothers, his eldest brother would 
inherit on behalf of deceased’s eldest son, and would have 
to support deceased’s wife and children 

If a young man dies without children, his father inherits 
his estate, or may allow one of deceased’s brothers to take 
it The hen*, whoever he is, must pay the deceased’s ru or 
death due 

A dead man’s brothers and nephews will inherit his 
estate before his sons by concubmes or bastards Sons by 
concubmes inherit before bastards, and bastards before a 
mere fellow-clansman. No Lakher can make a will, and aU 
property must descend to the customary hens At the 
same time, no one can refuse an inheritance on the score of 
its being over-burdened with debt , an inheritance must be 
accepted, and debts are inherited as well as assets. Any 
one mheritmg the property of a man who has died leaving 
daughters but no sons, as a rule hands over to the deceased’s 
daughters any articles usually recogmsed as woman’s property 
that the deceased may have left, such as belts or women’s 
cloths or ornaments An essential condition of mheritmg 
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a man’s estate is that the heir must pay the ru or death due i 
payable on the deceased and his wifej the payment of which 
can m no circumstanoes be dispensed with According to 
old custom, if when a chief or a member of the royal house 
died his heirs refused to pay his death due, one or two of 
the deceased’s slaves could club together and pay the death 
due, and thereby ransom themselves from slavery The 
inheritance customs described above are those observed m 
all the Tlongsai, Zeuhnang and Hawthai villages. 

In Chapi and the other Sabeu villages, the custom regard- 
mg inheritance is difEerent The formal heir is the youngest 
son , he takes his father’s house and divides all the other 
property with his eldest brother, the largest share of the 
movables gomg to the youngest son Sons other than the 
youngest and eldest receive no share m the mhentance, and 
if the eldest son has died before his father, the youngest son 
gets the whole estate , but if any of these middle sons are 
still unmarried when their father dies, the eldest and the 
youngest brothers must subscribe and buy them wives If 
a man leaves daughters and no sons, his brothers inherit, 
but must give the deceased’s daughters a share of his pro- 
perty for them to have as a dowry and to take with them 
when they marry A man’s daughter inherits pnor to 
cousms more than thnce removed If the only hars are 
a legitimate daughter and a son by a conoubme, the estate 
IS divided between them , the son by a conoubme has to 
pay all debts and the death dues of his father and of the 
latter’s widow, but can claim his half-sister’s marriage pnce. 
As m the other villages, the youngest son pays the mother’s 
death due and the eldest son the father’s If, owing to the 
death of either the eldest or youngest son before has father, 
one of them inherits the whole estate, he must pay the death 
dues of both his father and mother The Chapi custom of 
inheritance is m some respects similar to that followed by 
Lusheis, among whom the youngest son, known as fathlum, 
IS the formal heir, and succeeds to has father’s house. The 
Lakher inhentance rules are very fair the heir inhmts 
everyikmg, debts and obhgations as wdl as assets. It is 

^ Of Shaw, op (M p 66, my footnote on Ungrriidn — J, H. H. 
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practically impossible for a man to die and leave an orphan 
family unprovided for, as his heirs are bound to support the 
orphans This they are quite ready to do, as family feelmg 
IS strong, but, as a matter of fact, the orphans soon earn 
their keep if boys, and, if girls, their protector is amply 
recompensed for any expense he incurs on their behalf when 
he receives their marriage prices If a man likes, he can 
divide up his property among his sons m his lifetime, and if 
he does so his sons must abide by the division made by their 
father Old men fairly frequently dispose of their property 
in this way, but it is ana for any man who is not really old 
to make such a division of property m his lifetime as it is 
believed to mduce an early death 

AdojpUon [SawUi Ahpa) 

Adoption IS very rarely resorted to, since, save m very 
exceptional cases, it is useless for any one to adopt a stranger 
as a son, as the claims of an adopted son to inherit cannot be 
sustained against the claims of members of the deceased’s 
family or clan It sometimes happens that a childless man 
adopts one of his bi other’s sons, and to such an adoption 
within the family no objection would be raised, and actually 
Zabeu, chief of Tongkolong, who has no children, has adopted 
Hralong, son of his brother Thangtu, and recognised him as 
his heir, and no objection has been or could be raised to this 
Supposmg, however, that a man having no children, but 
with numerous brothers and cousins, tried to adopt a boy 
who was no relation and a member of another clan, the 
brothers would at once raise strong objections, as such an 
adoption would be contrary to custom and of no effect , 
as even distant cousins can claim to inherit before an adopted 
son. To all mtents and purposes, therefore, it is impossible 
for a Lakher to adopt any one who is not a relation, as not 
only would the relations of the adoptive parent object, but 
it would be necessary to find some orphan without relations 
or protectors , as if the child proposed to be adopted had 
relations they would certainly object to his bemg adopted 
into another family and clan. The only circumstances m 
u 
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which adoption can take place outside the family circle is 
if a lone man without children or other recognisable heirs 
adopts as his son a slave or captive made m wax , to effect 
such an adoption the adopter must perform Khttamg^pim 
and give to the person he wishes to adopt part of the phavaw. 
The participation m this sacrifice makes the person thus 
allowed to participate a member of his adopter’s family, 
and after this ceremony the adoption is complete, the 
adopted son is treated m every way as the son of the man 
adoptmg him, and on the death of his adoptive father 
mhents his property. Such adoptions have taken place m 
the past, but they are exceedingly rare, and are not likely 
to recur. 


Bm {Heirlooms) 

In the families of chiefs and nobles, heirlooms are handed 
down from generation to generation These generally 
consist of necklaces of fumteh beads, rahongs, gongs or guns 
Rachi, chief of Chapi, has a very fine necklace of pumteks 
which came to him from Khilai, one of his ancestors, and 
which he says nothmg would mduce him to sell Heirlooms, 
m fact, are never sold unless the owner is m very great 
distress mdeed In Chapi it is beheved that if a man sells 
his heirlooms he will have no children, and will be the last 
of his family. This behef is not current m the other villages, 
but m all of them heirlooms are sold only in the last resort 
The beads m the pumtek necklaces all have their own special 
names Rachis necklace, illustrated opposite, consists of 
the followmg beads (1) Thingapa ; (2) thikhongphiapa (a 
flat bead) , (3) kia/mei (this is a very old bead mdeed) , (4) 
thikhongphiapa , (6) panpiVu (a snake’s head) , (6) thi- 
khmgphiapa , (7) tJnvakawngapa , (8) laikhaichanongpa , 

(9) kumei , (10) tJnkhongplmpa , (11) panpilu , (12) pa/ri- 
pdu , (13) iJnvakawngapa , (14) tJnhhongphiapa , (16) pan- 
piln, (16) ffiikhmgphtapa ; (17) kiamei (also a very old 
bead) ; (18) thikhongphiapa , (19) laikhaichapaiopa The 
round beacte are called Sisa Lakhers know every httle 
mark on their old beads, and can identify them unfaUmgly. 
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Marnage CustoTns 
Laiscicharei {Oourtvnjg). 

Wlule courting all the world over follows much the same 
course, a Lakher’s wooing savours rather more of direct 
action than that of a young man in the West 

The chief difference really is that the Lathers frankly 
reoogmse facts which are camouflaged in England. The 
Lather method of courtmg is similar to the Lushei, but as 
the Lathers have no zawlbuk, and it is the custom for young 
men to sleep m the house of the girl they favour, their task 
is much easier, whether their mtentions are serious or whether 
they are only contemplatmg a casual amour. The smtor 
spends his day with the girl , they help each other m their 
work and exchange tobacco and mcotme- water, and at mght 
the suitor sleeps m the girl’s house. When a girl is favour- 
ably mclmed to a young man, she places her bed nearer to 
his than is usual, and he is not slow to take the hmt The 
chief of Chapi told me that a favourite occasion for a young 
man to brmg his woomg to a head is when a party of men 
and girls are d rinkin g and smgmg together The lover puts 
his arms round the girl and fondles her, and if she makes no 
ob3ection he proceeds to mate further advances, and if these 
are not taken amiss, the couple leave the merry-makers and 
go to the girl’s house Lathers, however, are comparatively 
secretive about their love affairs, and show far better feelmg 
m these matters than the Lusheis, If a Lushei has succeeded 
with a girl, he proclaims his triumph on the housetops, 
entirely regardless of the feehngs of his victim, hke a cook 
on a dungheap A Lather, on the other hand, never says 
a word, and does all he can to keep the affair quiet 

Though the custom varies somewhat m the different 
villages, scandal is on the whole sternly discouraged In 
the Saiko and Siaha Tlongsai groups, if any one accuses two 
young unmarried persons of havmg been too mtimate, the 
scandalmonger is fined a racha or 10 rupees and a vojm, 
whether the charge is true or not In Chapi and the other 
Sabeu villages a fine is inflicted only if the charge cannot be 
proved. In Savang and the other Zeuhnang Villages, no 
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fine IS imposed for merely saying that two young persons have 
slept together. Agam, in the Saiko and Siaha group, if a 
young man himself gives out that he has slept with a girl 
and she demes it, he is fined 10 rupees and a vopm, whether 
he can prove the truth of his statement or not In the 
Zeuhnang villages, a young fellow who boasts of his success 
with a girl IS fined a gong of eight spans and a vopta if it is 
found that his boast is true, but if it is found that there 
was no foundation for the boast no notice is taken In 
Chapi and the other Sabeu villages, however, young men 
can boast with impunity, and no fine is mflicted even if the 
girl demes the soft impeachment and her self-styled lover 
cannot prove his statement 

The Sabeu custom m this, as m a number of other instances, 
differs from the custom followed by the other groups On the 
whole, however, it must be admitted that Lakhers are far 
more discreet about these matters than Lusheis 

It IS doubtless this dislike for pubhcity that accounts for 
the fact that the Lakhers have no equivalent to the Lushei 
pm/rak, a friend who always accompanies a young Lushei 
m amorous adventures, and who acts both as punp and as 
witness to what occurred, if by evil chance a civil smt anses 
owmg to the victorious lover’s boastmg of his prowess 
However, apart from the fact that discretion m love is 
essential, there is no bar to the freest of mtercourse between 
unmamed persons, and no fine is inflicted merely because a 
young man and a girl have slept together. 

Nonghza (Marrmge) 

As a rule a young man’s bride is selected by his parents, 
and it IS only m comparatively rare oases, generally where a 
love affair has ended m an undesired result, that a man 
chooses his own bnde Except in cases of nongapahm, a 
form of child marriage which wiU be described later, a man 
usually mames between the ages of twenty and twenty-five, 
and a woman after the age cf twenty This reasonable 
marnage age is due largely to the fact that Lakhers always 
want to marry into a hi^er clan if possible, so that it is 
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by no means easy to find a suitable bnde, and partly to the 
bigb rate of marriage price, wbicb renders it necessary for 
a man*s relatives to save up for years before they can afford 
to buy ln7Ti a wife. Even so, the Lakhers marry earlier than 
the Lusheis There is a deep social gulf between the higher 
and the lower clans, and every Lakher wants to raise his 
status by marrying a wife from a clan higher than his own 

Piohibited Degrees of Belat%ons’h%p. 

Very few restrictions are imposed on the choice of a wife 
There is no bar to people of the same clan marrymg It 
is ania for a full brother and sister to marry, as the children 
would not thrive The Lakhers, however, believe that the 
marriage of a brother to a sister will only have evil effects 
for the parties, and not for the rest of the village, while 
among the Lusheis incestuous marriages are beheved to lead 
to a failure m the crops Children of the same father but 
by different mothers may not marry, but children of the 
same mother by different fathers may marry The children 
of a brother and sister may and do marry if the sister’s child 
IS a son and the brother’s child a daughter, but a man should 
not marry his father’s sister’s daughter, though it is not 
actually wm for him to do so I am told that the reason 
for this IS purely utilitarian, a brother’s son bemg his sister’s 
daughter’s pwpa, and so entitled to her purm when she 
marries, so that if he himself married her he would lose her 
price I think, however, that the prohibition is more 
probably really due to the peculiarly close relationship 
existmg between a maternal uncle and his nephews and 
meces, the tie betwe^ them being very nearly as close as 
that between a parent and his children The nature and 
significance of this relationship have been discussed else- 
where, and I think that probably in former times a marriage 
between a maternal uncle and his mece vould have been 
just as am, as a marriage between a nephew and the widow 
of his maternal uncle is to-day It is beheved that such a 
marriage will most probably be frmtless, and that if by any 
chance offspring are produced, they will be imbeciles or 
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afflicted with congenital disease I know only two instances 
of a man marrying his father’s sister’s daughter, one m Siaha 
and the other at Chholong, the names of the parties m the 
latter village being Pabu and Keuhlei Both these marriages 
took place only because the young man had made the girl 
pregnant, their relationship had come to light, there had 
been a scandal, and the relations had thought the best way 
out of it was to make the miscreants marry 

The children of brothers do not marry, it is not absolutely 
ana for them to do so, but it is believed that the children 
wiU be few and unhealthy, and that the parties themselves 
will die prematurely In the one instance of such a marriage 
that I know of, beWeen Siatia and RTongkhai of Amongbeu, 
no evil effects are yet apparent, and they have three children 
There is no objection to the mamage of the children of two 
sisters 

It IS not ana for a man to marry his father’s widow, but 
it IS considered disgraceful. Mawtheu of Siaha, a son of 
Eikhaw by a concubme, on his father’s death married his 
father’s widow, Dawpeu. This was regarded as a breach of 
custom, and Dawpeu died not long after. In a marriage of 
this kmd the son does not have to pay the full mamage 
price, he has only to pay a due called abanasong, usually a 
gong of eight spans Such mamages are very rare mdeed ^ 

Although I am assured that such marriages are contrary 
to custom, I thmk that the sentiment agamst them is 
probably of modem growth I find in Phayre’s “ Accoimt 
of Arakan,” JA8B, 1841, Ko 117, that among the 
Lungkhes and Tsemdus “ a son can marry his father’s 
infenor wife after his father’s death ” It is true that 
Mawtheu mamed his father’s married wife, but I am 
inchned to think that formerly such mamages were much 
more common than they are now. 

The marriage of a father to his deceased son’s widow is 
allowed, and is not regarded as a breach of custom Vach- 
hong, chief of Savang, mamed Ngongkei, widow of his son 
Chhonlang Vachhong badly wanted an heir, and, bemg 

^ Mamages of this kind ore frequent among the Serna Hagas, and 
regarded as qtdte correct and desirable — J* H H 
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an old man, would have had to pay a very heavy price for 
any one else, the widow was good looking and willing, and 
no additional price beyond an extra gong of eight spans as 
abanasong was required The most favoured marriage is 
with a mother’s brother’s daughter, ' as it keeps the maternal 
avuncular relationship m the same Ime, but it is not 
obligatory 

Rernmnage of Widows. 

There is no bar whatever to a widow marrying agam, she 
can do so immediately her husband dies if she likes. A 
widow usually remains m her husband’s house till the 
memorial stone has been erected, but the Lakhers have no 
equivalent to the Lushei thla-hual ceremony, before per- 
formmg which a woman is considered to be still boxmd to 
her deceased husband, and a woman can marry while still 
hvmg m her late husband’s house without any objection 
A woman who has children usually remams in her late 
husband’s house till she marries agam, and her children 
generally go with her to her new husband, but if they prefer 
to go to their father’s relations or to their pupa they are at 
hberty to do so A dead man’s brothers have no rights over 
his widow unless they support her, and even then the widow 
will obey them only so long as she is hvmg in their house 
They cannot put any bar m the way of her remarrying The 
price of a widow who remarries is as a rule less than that of 
a girl who has not been married before, but it is impossible 
to say what reduction, if any, will be made, as this will 
depend partly on the age, personal attractions and industry 
of the widow, and partly on the custom followed m different 
villages A widow is called mmgJimet A woman who has 
been thnce mamed and all of whose husbands have died is 
called a mcdusoug. A maluaong is on the verge of bemg am, 
and Lakhers are very shy of marrying rmlusong, as they 
believe that if a woman has outhved three husbands she is 
likely to outlive a fourth An elderly spmster is known as 
l/aitlcu 

^ This IS so also among the Fijians (7/ A H Brewster, The B.%U Tribes 
of ^^9 P 190 — E V And generally, I think, among the hill tnbes of 
Assam H, H, 
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LafvnongTehu {Mamage to Demised Brother’s Wife) 

It IS quite common among La.khers for a man to marry Ins 
deceased brother’s -wife The deceased’s relatives do not 
like to send the woman away, also it is economical for the 
man’s family, as it saves expenditure on mamage pnce 
When a mamed man dies, either his younger or his elder 
brother can, if he hkes, ask to marry his deceased brother’s 
wife 1 The widow can refuse, but more usually she accepts 
If she accepts, her deceased husband’s brother pays a small 
sum, called abanasong, which is usually between 10 and 
30 rupees, to her relatives, and then marries her. In such 
a case a woman cannot claim a separate mamage price 
for this second mamage, but her new husband must pay 
any balance of the price that had not been paid by his 
deceased brother 

If the deceased left sons, his sons inherit his property 
If deceased left no sons, the brother who married his widow 
inhents his property, provided that he is the youngest 
brother , but if the deceased was the eldest of three brothers 
and his widow was married by the second brother, the 
youngest of the three inherits deceased’s property, and not 
the brother who marries the widow , as eldest and youngest 
brothers inherit in preference to those bom m between them. 

Ordinary Marriages 

When the parents have found a girl they think smtable 
as a bride for their son, the first step is to send a female 
relation to the girl’s parents to find out whether a proposal 
for their daughter’s hand is likely to be welcomed If this 
woman reports favourably, the parents appomt an mter- 
mediary, who is known as ■&e Imchapa, who is sent to present 
the girl’s parents with a dao {thuascmg), which is supposed to 
bring them lucky dreams 2 If on the night after they have 
been given the thuasang the girl’s parents have lucky dreams, 
they will agree to the match, but if the dreams are unlucky, 

^ So, too^ the Thado Among Naga tribes, on the other hand, it is 
generally the rule that a yoxmger brother may take an elder brother's 
'Widow, but not vice versa H H 

* The Lakher ihuaaang may be compared with the club taken by a 
iFijian wooer Cf A H. Brewster, The Bill Tnhes of jE'% 3 % p 191 — E B 
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they will refuse it* Dreams about fish, clear water, neck- 
laces, guns or daos are lucky, and show that the match will 
be a success , but dreams about a wild animal that has been 
shot or killed by a tiger, a dead snake, or about any one 
stealing pigs or fowls are very unlucky , and if a girFs 
parents dream of any of these thmgs they accept the warnmg 
and refuse the proposal 

If their dreams have been lucky and the girl’s parents 
accept the proposal, after a few days they prepare sahma^ 
and mvite the Uuchapa and the suitor to their house 
to discuss the price As soon as the suitor and the girl’s 
parents come to a definite agreement as to the price, the 
match IS finally arranged Once the marriage has been 
fixed in this way the suitor is liable to pay up the anghm it 
he Jilts the girl In Savang the thuasang is given by the 
woman who is first sent to ascertam the feelings of the 
parents of the prospective bride, and if after the thuasang 
has been given the man cries off, he must give the girl’s 
parents a gong of eight spans As soon as the price has 
been agreed on, the weddmg day is fixed, and when this day 
arrives the bridegroom sends the leuchapa to the bride’s 
parents to say that the marriage is to take place 

On the marriage day their respective friends gather in the 
house of the bride and bridegroom and start the proceedmgs 
by drmking beer After this, as the people who are entitled 
to the bride’s price have to kill some pigs before they can 
claim it, the next proceeding is to kill some pigs The 
bride’s parents have to kill three to fi.ve pigs to enable 
them to claim the various prices, and the bridegroom has 
to kill a certain number of pigs m return If the bride’s 
people kill three pigs, the bridegroom must kill one m return , 
if they kill five pigs, the bridegroom must kfil two There 
IS no limit to the number of pigs that may be killed, and 
the more pigs killed the grander the show and the bigger the 
feast The stsazi pig must be killed on the weddmg day, 
and the s%saz% must be paid on that day. The angh%a pig 
should he killed on the wedding day, but if the hnde’s father 
has no pig at the tune he can kill one at a later date If 
the bride s father mtends to keep all the prices that come 
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under the arighm heading himself, provided that he kills 
the anghut pig, the sisazi pig, and one other pig, called the 
mahra pig, on the wedding day, he need kill no more pigs 
to enable him to claim the other angkia prices, such as the 
seipthra and seicheihra If, however, the bnde’s father does 
maUet, and divides the se%pihra and other anghia pnces 
among his brothers or sons, each person claiming a pnce 
must kill a pig for each pnce he claims If the bnde’s 
uncles or brothers kill the pigs and claim the pnces on 
the mamage day, the bridegroom does not have to kdl 
an awrm pig and pay awrudbavmi for each pnce claimed, 
the awrm and awruabcmm paid on the anghm covering 
all the pnces If, however, the brothers kill them pigs 
and claim them pnces at a later date, the bndegroom must 
kill an awrua pig and pay awrwtbawrut with each pnce 
The largest pig killed is called the atvgk/Mvo, and is killed 
to enable the anghm or mam pnce to be claimed This pig 
should measure six fists across the body, and is given 
whole to the bndegroom The s%savo is then killed If the 
bnde’s father has done maMei or divided the marnage pnce 
with his sons or his brothers or a feUow-clansman, the other 
pigs, known as the the aetc^ikravo and the 

dmoohemo, are killed to claim the pnces whose names 
they bear When the pigs have been killed, they are out 
m half, and the half with the head is sent to the bndegroom 
raw, the half with the tail is cooked with nee and sent ready 
cooked to the bridegroom. It is considered disgraceful for 
the bnde’s parents to eat any part of these pigs sent to the 
bridegroom, and they never do so Thus three pigs enable 
the bnde’s people to claim the whole of the anghm and its 
subsidiary pnces if the pnces are not divided up between 
the bride’s father and her brothers, and six are enough to 
enable all the pnces to be claimed if they are divided up , 
but these pigs do not cover the pnces payable to the bride’s 
maternal and paternal aunts and maternal uncle 
Ih return for the five pigs killed by the bnde’s parents the 
bridegroom kills two pigs These pigs are also out m hah, 
and the half with the head is sent raw and Hie half with the 
tail IS cooked m nee and sent to the bride’s parents. This 
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gift of pork IS known as awrua. When they receive the 
cooked meat the bride’s parents say, “ You have been very 
kmd and have sent ns this pork and rice, but unless you 
pay us the amuabaiom we are not going to eat it ” The 
bridegroom then pays the avyrmbavma^ but the bride’s 
parents still refuse to eat any of the meat until the s%saz^ 
has been paid The s%saz%^ which consists of three pumteJc 
beads, is then paid, after which the bride’s parents eat the 
meat which the bridegroom has sent them On this day the 
bridegroom must pay a due called hkheu to the bride’s pupa 
(maternal uncle) The due is a large earthenware pot [racha) 
or 10 rupees When paymg this due the bridegroom must 
also kill a fowl and give it to his bride’s pupa. 

These prelimmanes having been satisfactorily settled, the 
leuchapa fetches a cup of beer from the bridegroom’s to the 
bride’s house, and calls the bride and her aunt to the amaha, 
which IS the bride’s marriage procession to her bridegroom’s 
house Before startmg, the leuchapa gives the cup of beer 
to the oldest person in the house As soon as it is dark, the 
bride and her aunt start off, their procession bemg headed 
by the sahmaphopa^ who is a cupbearer and carries a large 
pot of rice beer, while behind him follow the bride, her aunt 
and their friends The paternal amit has to go with the 
bride, as she must claim the Um on the marriage day 
When the party reach the bridegroom’s house they stand 
outside and wait for the bridegroom to give the bride’s aunt 
a dao to out the road with This gift is called lavana The 
bridegroom must then give the bride’s aunt an axe with 
which to cut away any trees that may have fallen across the 
road, and this gift is known as thaTvgchachatna , after these 
dues have been paid the bride’s party demand the price 
which must be paid to them for chmbmg up the ladder to 
the bridegroom’s house This consists of a skem of cotton 
thread, and is called lca}m%lc%ami and goes to the bride’s 
aunt The whole party then climbs up the ladder on to the 
verandah and demand chakeichakarui, the price of crossing 
the threshold, which consists of a puggree, ^ and is taken by 
the aunt This due havmg been paid, they cross the thres- 
1 Cf Shaw, Notes on the Thadou Kulcia, p 63 — J, H H 
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hold and enter the house The bridegroom places mats and 
a doth for them to sit on, and they all sit doivn , the yonng 
men hnng a basket called Urn baihhm to put the presents m, 
and the bride’s aunt demands her dues, which are called the 
tvm This ceremony is called the Umtheuna The Urn 
consists of a large number of small dues, which vary from 
village to village, and are given m detail m the sample 
mairiage pnces which will be found further on The aunt 
does not have to loll a pig to enable her to claim the Um, 
but aU the dues composmg the Um have to be daimed on 
the weddmg day, and must be paid without delay There 
IS only one due, the atavma, which consists of a brass pot 
of five spans or 6 lupees, which can be claimed afterwards 
The Um presents all go to the aimt except three the 
stsat, a necklace of twenty strings of small red beads , the 
naba, one strmg of comehans, and the ehmgcTvi, a brass wire 
belt, which are taken by the bnde The following is a list 
of some of the possible component parts of the Um, but it 
is not exhaustive, and a number of dues not mcluded here 
will be found m the mamage-pnce tables 


Lakher Name of Due 

. 

Mpaning of Name of Due 

Payment 

Lamna 

A dao for cutting the 
road 

A dao» 

Thangchachaina 

An ax© for clearing 
away trees that have 
fallen across the road 

An axe 

KahmtHana atsa 

The price for climbing 
the ladder 

One pumtek 

Ghakei cliakana 

The price of crossing 
the threshold 

A puggree 

Tvnxthmna 

The largest due 

A brass pot of five spans 

Tim aiaai 

Bed beads 

Ten strings of red beads 

Naba rikha 

A strmg of cornelians 

One strmg of comehans 

KheUi rzJcha 

A string of round white 
beads 

One string of round 
white beads 

Tim hrdkhaw 

A woman’s metal belt 

One metal belt 

Tim pangph(m 

A cloth for the person 
claumng the tim to 
sit on 

A cloth with a black 
stripe 

Kohrai 

A coat with short 
sleeves. 

A coat with short sleeves 

Peuchi mangnang 

Two skeins of blue 
thread 

Two skeins of blue 
thread 

JSrokei , 

Woman’s hairpm. 

A woman’s brass hair- 
pin 
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LaUier Kame of Due* 


Satia 
Lara sawng 


Seitidangna 

Pang 

JBaivhn hra 

Beihnang hra 
Kkahnang hra 
Zamiglet hra 

Lakeu chave% chacha 

Chhongpang lakm hra 
Chcmgchi hra 
Chheh% hra 
Kthlong Iwa 
Vopi hra , 

Vohrang hra 
Ttm thuaaang 
Mochm 

Bendhhangahnmig 
Ttn% chhonghhong 

Biihu 


Tim chat&una 

Siba patheuna 

Aphi 

TimtUma 

Baikal 


Meaning of Name of Due 


Man*s hairpin 
White, red and blue 
threads 

A drinking vessel for 
a muhun 

An ordinary cloth 
In lieu of raw cotton 

In lieu of a chief’s skirt 
In heu of a good skirt 
In heu of a skirt with- 
out a join 

A bracelet for the right 
and the left hands 
In lieu of a solid bangle 
In lieu of a woman’s belt 
In heu of beads 
In heu of cowries 
In heu of a pig 
In heu of a piglet 
A lucky doto 
The bride’s friend’s due 
The cook’s skirt 
A hd for the brass pot. 

The duo of the man who 
watches the girls 
durmg the feast to 
see that they do not 
get into mischief 
A cloth to wrap up the 
tim 

A basket for carrymg 
the tmi 
A cane mat 
The end of the imi 

A basket for carrymg 
the tini 


Payment 


Five man’s hairpins 
Enough white, red and 
blue thread to make 
a coat 

A brass pot of three 
spans 

Two ordinary cloths 
Enough raw cotton to 
make a cloth 
One embroidered skirt 
One good skirt. 

One ordinary skirt. 

Two bracelets 

A woman’s bangle. 

A woman’s belt 
A string of pink beads. 

A large cowne 
A sow of three fists 
A piglet 
A dax> 

Wire belt of four strings 
An ordmary skirt 
A brass pot of three 
spans 

A brass pot of four 
spans 


A white cloth with a 
black stripe 

An iron pot of four 
spans or 2 rupees 
A cane mat 

A brass pot of four spans 
or 3 rupees 
A basket or a fowl 


As soon as the aunt has finished claiming the hm, which 
takes a long time, she is plied with beer to make her as 
dnmk as possible, so that she may forget what dues she has 
claimed and so fail to carry them off with her when she goes. 
The bride and bridegroom are placed on seats near the 
sahna pot, and the actual marriage ceremony takes place 
The Imcha/pa takes a cup of rice beer, dips his brass hairpm 
m it, gives some beer from the hairpm to the bride and bride- 
groom to drink, and wishes them many children, long life 
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and prospeiity This ceremony, which is called Ttpam, 
must be performed before the &st cock crows, and until it 
has been performed the bride must not dnnk beer nor smoke 
in her husband’s house 

After this the bnde and bridegroom drmk beer together, 
and then get up and spend the rest of the mght with the 
assembled company, drinking and smgmg, and finally the 
bride returns to her parents’ house In Tisi there is an 
additional c^emony One of the young men present kills 
a fowl while the couple are dnnkmg beer, and smgs a chant 
The sacrifice of the fowl is to enable the couple to have 
children, and the fowl can be eaten only by unmamed girls 
and relations of the saonficer 

Hext day the bnde’s parents, with the bride and ten or 
fifteen friends, go to the bridegroom’s house with a pot of 
sahma beer and ask him and his Imchapa how much of the 
price he can pay at once The bridegroom pays as much 
as he can, and owes the balance The rest of the day is 
spent m feastmg and drinking. In the evenmg the bride 
and her party all return to her parents’ house The man who 
carries the mhma pot is called the sahmapJiopa, and the 
bridegroom has to pay him 4 annas or a fowl. The following 
day they aU meet again m the bridegroom’s house, and the 
bnde’s parents ask the bndegroom to give presents called 
aUa to the friends who have accompamed them The 
aMas are then paid The chief, the elder or mocha who 
came with the party, the woman sittmg next to the bnde’s 
mother, who is called the chanongtohhai, and the man sittmg 
next to the bnde’s father, the chapaiMokhai, the mocheu or 
bnde’s friend, the cooks or chongtlapa who earned the pork 
to the bride’s house — all receive small dues, which vary m 
different villages , and the other members of the party 
probably get a fowl each or a small sum of money These 
presents aU have to be refunded if the woman later leaves 
her husband. As it is difficult for the bridegroom to find 
the wherewithal to pay aU the dues expected from him, 
he distnbutes the pork he has received from the bnde’s 
people to his friends and relations, and calls on them to 
help him to pay the presents mentioned above, sending 
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two men called ahlasupa to invoke tlieir aid The ahlasupa 
are given a hmd-leg of pork each. After the presents have 
been distributed, the bride and her party return to her 
parents’ house 

When the bridegroom and bride belong to different 
villages, an additional due, called adeuna, has to be paid to 
the person who takes the aTighia, m consideration of the fact 
that he has had the trouble of escortmg the bride to the 
bridegroom’s village. In some villages the amount of the 
ahlas IS also increased The next day the bride finally 
moves over to her husband’s house After the house has 
been thoroughly cleaned and purified, the husband sacrifices 
a white cock on a stone m front of the house, and as soon as 
the cock has been killed the stone it was killed on is turned 
upside down The bride and bridegroom and the bride- 
groom’s parents eat the cock together This sacrifice is 
called Mmpah, and is to ensure that the couple shall get 
good crops and shall not out themselves accidentally while 
cuttmg the jhuTna The spirits of the pigs which have been 
killed are called and they are beheved to hover over 
the place where the pigs were sacrificed. The reason for 
turmng upside down the stone upon which the cock was 
sacrificed is to turn the M%a out of the house. In Tisi, on 
Miapah day, it is customary for a man to take a small fowl 
in one hand and a broom in the other and to go round the 
house sweepmg out all the dust and refuse of the feast. 
When the house has been swept clear the fowl is kiUed 
by throwmg it on the ground, and is then cast out in the 
direction of the setting sun. This ceremony is supposed to 
cast out all evil that might affect the crops of the newly 
married pair, and to ensure that their jhums shall bum 
completely and that their paddy shall germinate. 

IVom now on the bride remams m her husband’s house, 
but it IS not etiquette for the husband and wife to sleep 
together till at least a month has elapsed, and sometimes 
they wait for as much as a year.i This delay is said to be 

^ Fijiaas a similar delay in cohabitation takes place Of 

A H Brewster, R%U TnheB of p 196 — N E P. Of. also The 
Angarm N<waa, p 222, and Notee on the Thadou Kuhia, p 67 n * for similar 
cases — J. H H 
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due to shame, as the neighbours make spiteful comments 
on the indecent haste with which the marriage has been 
consummated if it seems that a child is on its way too soon 
Considermg the freedom of prenuptial mtercourse, this 
restramt after marnage is curious, and m this the Lakhers 
are quite unlike the Lusheis, who always consummate the 
mamage on the first mght that the bride sleeps m her 
husband’s house, which is the night following the mght of 
the wedding ceremony Eor the first few months of the 
mamage, therefore, the bnde sleeps m her husband’s house, 
while he sleeps m some other house, and woos his wife as if 
she were a stranger It is not until a man has consummated 
his mamage that he sleeps permanently with his wife m his 
own house 

There are two slight variations from the procedure 
described above which are sometimes adopted and which 
should be mentioned here. 

(1) When a chief asks for the hand of another chief’s 
daughter for his son, he employs a mocha or elder as lewha- 
pa, and if, after the ihvasang or dao has been presented and 
the girl’s parents have had good dreams, the mamage is 
agreed on, the anghio is paid at once, before the usual 
ceremomes called amaha have been performed The bnde’s 
parents kill a mvthun or a pig, and the bridegroom’s parents 
must pay the amount of the angkm, whatever it may be 
This IS called anghasam It is not essential for the anghia 
to be paid on the anghtasam day, it can be paid at the time 
of amaha if desired, but if after the angkmsam the bride- 
groom calls the mamage off, the gul’s parents keep the 
anghia paid, or, if it had not been paid, can claim it. 

After anghasam all the other ceremonies described before 
are performed as usual. 

(2) In the case of common people a similar procedure is 
also adopted sometimes, but in then case it is the sisazi 
which IS paid m advance. On the day fixed for payment 
of siscm the bnde’s people kill a pig, and the stsam, which 
consists of three pwmteks, is paid by the bndegroom. If 
after this the bridegroom jilts the girl, her people can keep 
the 8%8cm, and if it has not been paid can claim it. 
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This payment in advance is sometimes insisted on by a 
girl’s parents in order that they may assure themselves of 
at any rate part of the price before they commit them- 
selves to the marriage 

In Chap! and the Sabeu villages the procedure is rather 
different fiom that followed m the other villages The 
man’s parents select the bride, and if her parents are agree- 
able the parties mform the chief, and ask him for his consent, 
and it IS not until the chief has approved the match that the 
thvmang can be sent This is another example of the vary 
paternal rule of the Changza chiefs of Ohapi The thmsmg 
havmg been sent, the preliminaries as already desonbed are 
gone through On the marriage day the bndegroom’s party 
with the chief go to the bnde’s house, and the bridegroom 
pays the sisazi, which consists of two pumteh beads and an 
iron pot of three spans m circumference If the bndegroom 
can do so, he pays the whole of the angha price on this day, 
but this IS not essential Ihe point m which the Ohapi 
custom differs most from that of the other villages is that 
the amdha does not take place on the weddmg day. The 
bride’s people if possible kill two pigs, or at any rate one, 
and provide beer, while the bridegroom kills a fowl and 
gives it to the bnde’s parents A small feast is held, but 
it is not essential for the bride’s father to kill pigs to enable 
him to claim his daughter’s pnce , pigs are killed, but 
prunanly for a feast. 

On the wedding night the bride sleeps m her husband’s 
house, and the mamage is consummated , if not on that 
mght, then withm a week or ten days. It is not tiM after 
the marriage has been consummated that the amakw takes 
place. There may be a delay of anything between six 
months and two years after the mamage before the cimaha 
takes place It depends on the financial position of the 
parties, and whether there are plenty of pigs and beer 
available for the feast Often the armhta does not take 
place till one or two children have been bom 

The cmaha feast lasts for three days. The first day is 
the awructbawna day On this day the bnde’s people kill 
pigs, and the bridegroom reciprocates. If the bnde’s people 
X 
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kill three pigs, the bridegroom must kill two, and if they 
kill five, the bndegroom must kill three The pigs are out 
up, the stomach, the skm and meat over the stomach, and 
one hmd-leg of each pig are set apart, and the bnde’s people 
send the rest of the pig raw to the bndegroom Of the 
parts set aside by the bnde’s people, the stomach is cooked 
and sent to the bndegroom, while the hmd-leg and the skm 
and meat over the stomach are given to the cook The pigs 
killed by the bndegroom are dealt with m exactly the same 
way the cook receives the hmd-leg and the skm and meat 
over the stomach ; the bnde receives the cooked stomach and 
the rest of the meat raw The bnde’s parents refuse to eat 
the cooked meat imtil the amiuibawm is paid, and when this 
IS paid they hold a feast, and the armkia procession to the 
bndegroom’s house takes place The bnde’s aimt claims 
her tim as already descnbed The next day the bride’s 
parents claim her pnce, if it has not already been paid, and 
the bndegroom pays as much as he can, leaving the balance 
to be paid off by instalments. In Chapi if the parties both 
hve m the village none of the presents called aMa is paid , 
these are payable only if the bndegroom belongs to another 
village The Chapi chief does not wish his village girls to 
marry strangers, so if a man from another village wants 
to many a Chapi girl, he has to pay a higher price for her 
than a Chapi villager wotdd. The parents of a girl whose 
angha would be 20 rupees to a Chapi man demand an 
angha of 30 rupees from a man of another village, and all 
the subsidiary prices are raised proportionately Ordinarily 
m Chapi no Mw/pcdi sacrifice is performed, but if the marriage 
takes place at tike time when the paddy is germinating, a 
fowl IS supphed by the parents of the bnde and bndegroom, 
and is sacrificed on the Tlevha ground, its flesh being given 
to the elders to eat. The reason for this sacrifice is the behef 
that if a mamage takes place when the paddy is germmatmg 
the paddy may die unless the sacrifice is performed. If both 
the siaazim and the cmakm happen to take place while the 
paddy is gemimating, the sacrifice must be performed on 
each occasion. 

On the third day a feast is held, the pork is all eaten and 
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much beer is consumed In Chapi the price called chawchm 
must be given to his brother by the person who receives the 
girl’s price Sabeu marriage custom thus differs consider- 
ably from that in the other villages On the whole it is 
more sensible, the marriage price is lower, the delay between 
the mairiage and its consummation is only nominal, and the 
mariiage feast is adjourned until the parties have collected 
the means to perform it suitably 

Nong a Pahaw {Chid Marnage) 

This is a curious custom entirely unknown among the 
Lusheis Either the parents of two children marry them 
at an early age when both are below the age of puberty, or 
else a young man aged eighteen or twenty is married to a 
girl child, or a girl who has reached puberty is married to 
a boy younger than herself, who has not reached the age of 
puberty These marriages are more often between two 
children of about the same age than between a mature and 
an immature person, and in most villages are comparatively 
rare There are said to be two ideas at the back of this 
custom, the first bemg the desire of Lakher parents for 
their sons to marry into a higher clan, to ensure which a 
parent reserves a girl of good clan for his son at a tender age , 
and the second that if a girl is married young she is less 
likely to he deflowered by some other youth than her husband 
before she gets married When such a marriage is con- 
templated the parents who wish their son to marry send 
a woman to soimd the girl’s parents, and if the latter 
are agreeable, a male envoy or leucJiapa is then sent to 
present the girl’s father with one pumteh bead to be worn 
as an ear-rmg by the girl This is called mchpaba. The 
girl’s father must give the leuchapa rice beer to drink 
After this a thvxisang is sent to the girl’s father through the 
leuchapa^ and if that mght the girl’s parents have good 
dreams the match is finally settled and the price fixed 
The couple are then treated as betrothed, and if the man 
breaks off the engagement he must pay the anghia. After 
this the parties wait till the girl has tied her haar up, and 
then thea?mfoa takes place, pigs are killed by both parties and 
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the price is claimed The girl is stiU probably immaturej 
and so she spends her tune partly in her father’s house 
and partly m her husband’s house, as she hkes When 
the girl reaches the age of puberty, her husband has to 
woo her and try to persuade her to let him sleep with 
her This courtship after marriage is called ngw^pareu, 
and nowadays, if the girl does not bke her husband, and 
absolutely refuses to sleep with him, she is considered to 
have divorced him , and the whole of the pnce paid must be 
refunded to him 

If the husband forcibly sleeps with his girl wife before she 
has fully reached the age of puberty and she complains, he 
will have to pay a hmtatla or peace offermg of a racha, a 
large earthenware pot, to her parents Where the husband 
IS younger than the wife, and the wife reaches the age of 
puberty first, the girl must wait until her husband is able 
to have mtercourse with her If pnor to her husband being 
able to have mtercourse with her the girl has mtercourse 
with another man, she is treated as an adulteress, and is 
subject to all the pams and penalties mcurred by adultery 

If when a husband reaches the age of puberty he refuses 
to have an37thmg to do with his wife, he is considered to 
have divorced her, and her people will keep all the pnce 
they have received, and can claim any balance of the pnce 
for which they have killed pigs If either party dies before 
the matnage can be consummated, the girl’s people keep 
whatever amount of the pnce has been paid, but none of 
the unpaid balance can be claimed. 

Formerly, if when a girl reached the age of puberty she 
refused to let her husband have mtercourse with her, her 
father would tie her hands and feet and take her to her 
husband, saymg, “ I have tied your wife up for you , now 
have mtercourse with her ” The husband then usually 
consummated the marnage while his wife was still tied up. 
If the husband refused to have connection with his wife 
while she was tied up, he was considered to have divorced 
her, and her parents kept all the pnce paid for her, and 
could claim any balance for which they had killed pigs 

Sometimes a girl induced her husband to release her 
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before lie had had conneotion with her, on the pretext that 
she would then let him have intercourse with her willingly, 
and, havmg been released, escaped before her husband 
could accomplish his purpose When this happened the 
husband was held to have divorced his wife, and her people 
kept the whole of the price that had been paid, and could 
claim any balance for which they had killed pigs. It seems 
strange that the parents of a woman who had deceived her 
husband m this way should have been entitled to keep the 
price paid for her The idea seems to have been that the 
parents had done all they possibly could by tymg the girl 
up and handing her over to her husband, and that if the 
latter was so foolish or so tender-hearted as to let the woman 
go without consummatmg the marriage when he had the 
chance, he only had himself to blame, and could not claim 
back the price If the woman ran away after consumma- 
tion, her price had to be refunded The custom of tying up 
a wife who refuses to yield to her husband’s embraces has 
passed out of use, but if a girl refuses to allow her husband 
access to her she is soundly beaten by her parents and sent 
back to her husband well primed with good advice Several 
mstances have been recorded, however, within livmg memory 
Chiachai, a sister of Theulai, chief of Saiko, was married as 
a child to Pilang, brother of the chief of Tisi Havmg 
refused to let her husband have connection with her, she 
was tied up and sent back to him, but induced him to release 
her by promismg to let him sleep with her freely as soon as 
she was released In spite of her promise, Chiachai, without 
redeeming her pledge, ran back to her village Theulaz 
kept all the price he had been paid, smce he had done all 
that could be expected of him 
Nongpawh, daughter of Theulai, was married as a child 
to Dawlong When she grew up she refused to let him 
have mteroourse with her, so her parents tied her up and 
sent her back to him, and he consummated the marriage 
while she was tied up After this they lived happily to- 
gether, and had children, and the woman is still ahve A 
similar case is that of Chahnang and Teichai of Siaha 
Chahnang consummated the marriage while Teiohai was 
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tied up, and the marriage was a success, and they have 
sons Teichai is now hving m Amongheu 

In the Zeuhnang villages, child marriage is practised 
only in the case of marriages between cross cousins — ^that 
IS to say, when a man marries his mother’s brother’s daughter 
Marriages between these relations are much favoured m 
Savang The prehmmaries are settled by verbal agreement, 
and no payment is made till the girl is of marriageable age 
If the match is broken off before amakia, neither party 
forfeits anythmg 

In Chapi and the Sabeu villages child marriage is the 
commonest form of marriage, probably because the Sabeu 
value noble birth even more highly than the other Lakhers, 
and so make timely arrangements to secure a girl of a high 
clan for their sons A verbal agreement is first made, and 
as soon as the girl can work m the fields the bridegroom’s 
parents send her parents a dao {tlmmsang) and pay the 
8%saz% If the girl refuses to sleep with her husband, her 
parents beat her, but it has never been the custom in Chapi 
to tie a girl up and return her to her husband If the girl 
contmues m her refusal to have anythmg to do with her 
husband she is held to have divorced him , the girl’s parents 
are allowed to keep her angh%a and sisazi provided that they 
have killed pigs for them, but the rest of the price must be 
refunded 


There are certam occasions on which it is ana, for a married 
couple to sleep together which it will be convement to 
mention here, though some of them will arise agam 
These occasions are when the man is performmg the la 
ceremony over a head taken m war, durmg Sam and Sahi~ 
fahia^ before settmg traps and when the man has wounded 
a wild animal and intends to foUow it up next day.i It is 

^ In the Serna Naga tribe there are, of course, similar tabus, which in 
connection with agricultural ceremonies, etc , amount in aU to a consider- 
able number of days in the year Some villages have, on conversion to 
Christianity, fixed certain nights in the week to be permanently subject to 
this tabu, on the same prmciple as Sunday, on which no work is allowed, 
IS regarded as taking the place of the various occasions on which it was 
tabu to go to work m the fields before conversion to Christianity — J H. H 
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not wm for a man to sleep with his wife when she is pregnant, 
nor IS it wm when a woman is menstruatmg, though m 
the latter case it is usually avoided 

Exchange of Husbands 

A curious custom is that m certam circumstances women 
can exchange husbands If two sisters get married about 
the same time and, after amahia, but before their husbands 
have actually had intercourse with them, they come to the 
conclusion that they each prefer the other’s husband, pro- 
vided that the husbands agree, they can exchange The 
price each man has paid goes to the price of his new wife, 
smce it makes no difference to the person who gets the 
price, as he is to get the price of both of the women Bei- 
chai and Pawlong, daughters of Theulai, chief of Saiko, 
married Mapaw of Longba and Matupa of Tisi respectively, 
and finding that each preferred the other’s husband they 
exchanged. 

The Marnage Price, 

A Lakher’s marriage price is a most complicated affair, 
and consists of several parts, each part in turn having a 
number of subsidiary prices attached to it 

The mam price is called the angha, and the rate of the 
anghm governs the rate of all the other prices Once the 
anglcia is fixed the rate of the other prices follows auto- 
matically. In theory the higher clans have marriage prices 
with a higher rate of angha, but m actual practice it is 
impossible to tell what a girl’s anghm will be simply by 
finding out her clan The difficulty arises from the fact 
that all Lakhers are social climbers, and try to marry into 
a clan higher than their own Thus, supposing a man A 
and his son B and B’s son 0 have all married into clans 
higher than their own, when C is marrymg off his daughter he 
will try to obtam for her a higher anghm than his own clan 
anghm For a man to be able to claim a higher an^hia than 
his own clan anghia for his daughter, it is necessary for both 
him and his father and grandfather to have mamed mto 
higher clans. One marriage only into a higher clan is not 
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enough to raise the angkm. In Sayang only, if the mother’s 
angkwt is higher than the father’s, the daughter’s angkm 
■will be the same as her mother’s The ordmary rates of 
angk%a vary from 10 to 70 rupees, -though lower rates are 
occasionally found 

We have thus the curious situation that while for all 
rehgious and other purposes a Lakher is bom mto his 
father’s clan, and cannot change it, for the purpose of the 
marriage pnce a Lakher regards his daughters as entitled 
to a higher rate of mamage price than his own clan pnce, 
provided that his grandmother, his mother and his -wife 
belong to higher clans This leads to great confusion, and 
makes it impossible to say at a glance what angkm rate a 
given girl’s pnce will take The following are the different 
parts of 'the mamage pnce . the angkm, the puma, the 
nongcheu, the nangch&u, the Um, and m Savang and the 
Zeuhnang -villages, -the nonghnhra As each of these pnces 
has its o-wn senes of subsidiary prices, it is necessary to 
descnbe them separately 

The Angkm — ^This is the mam pnce, and, as explained 
above, is the basis of all the other pnces. Where the 
angkm is high, the other pnces are proportionately high, 
and where it is low, they are proportionately low The 
angkm is taken by the father, or if he is dead by the elder 
brother of the bnde m all villages except Savang, where if a 
man has sons he does not take his daughter’s angkm, the 
angkm of the eldest daughter gomg to the eldest son and of 
the younger daughters to the younger sons. In Savang 
the father and the elder son always live m the same house, 
and are regarded as the same person, and it is only if a man 
has no sons that he takes the angkm of his daughters. 

The angkm is made up of the foUo-wing pnces, the angkm 
proper meanmg the largest pnce, the sohra meaning the 
portion of the pnce -which has to be paid m heu of giving 
a slave as part of the price It can be claimed only by 
persons whose angkm is 60 rupees or over. 

Setpthra . The portion of the price given m lieu of a oo-w mUhun 
SwAegira . The portion of the pnce given in heu of a bull fmth/un 

8^sae^a Three pumteka to be paid on the mamage day 

OhawcAeu . . The brother’s share, payable to one of the bride’s brothers 
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If the father is going to take all these six prices himself, 
he need kill only three pigs to enable him to claim them 
If, however, he has divided up all the prices except the 
anghia and sisazia among his sons or brothers, which division 
IS known as e^ch person claimmg a price must kill 

a pig for it. In addition to the six prices named above, 
there are the foUowmg prices, to claim which no pig need 
be killed 

Ba^%i^hra The price payable in lien of a beer pot 

Dawhra The price payable m hen of a brass pot 

Keirm The price payableto the manfnend of the man who receives 

the anghia It should be paid on the marriage day 
Avmiahavma A price which must be paid on the marriage day before 
the bride’s parents eat any of the cooked pork sent 
them by the bridegroom for the marriage feast 

If on the marriage day the full number of pigs was not 
killed, and later on another pig is killed to claim the seipihra 
or seicheihra^ the bridegroom has to pay amrua and awrua^ 
bavma over agam, which comes very heavy on him, and 
accordingly he usually presses for all the pigs to be killed 
on the marriage day 

As stated above, the person strictly entitled to the arigkia 
is the bride’s father or eldest brother , m practice, however, 
the person entitled to the price usually allows one or more 
of his sons, brothers or kinsmen some of the prices com- 
prised m the anghia As already explamed, if the prices 
are divided in this way, it is Imown as matleij and two 
additional prices can be claimed by the persons getting 
the sohra, eeipihra, seicheihra, and chawcheu. These two 
prices are as follows — 

The chanonghkt This means the woman’s share, and goes to the wife of 
the person who gets the 8e%pihra or eohra, or other 
prices, as the case may be 

The aawhJa Tms means the child’s share, and is payable to the child 
of the person who gets the seypxhra or aohra, or other 
prices, as the case may be 

The sample mamage prices given later show aJl the prices 
in detail, with the amount payable on each according to 
the anglcM rate of each pnce 

There is a custom pecuhar to Savang and the Zeuhnang 
villages called HrctimrawJi If a man’s sister mames 
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and he is entitled to a share m her price, but is so poor that 
he has no pig to kill with which to claim the price ; and if 
for a number of years he gires her the hmd-leg of each wild 
animal he shoots or traps, he can claim a racha,^ a large 
earthenware pot or 10 rupees from her husband. 

Puma 

Puma IS the price payable to the bnde’s who is 

her maternal uncle The rate at which ;puma is payable 
depends on the rate of the a-ngkia, and if the anghwi, is 
60 rupees the rate of the pumamapi or mam pitma pnce is 
also 60 rupees 

The pupa does not as a rule claim the puma on the 
marriage day, though he can do so if he likes, but he usually 
waits till the couple have settled down as man and wife 

1 Pumcmapi The main price 

2 Pkavaw Pumteha 

3 Awruahawna The price to be paid first when the pupa kills a pig 

4 ChanongMa The pnce to be paid to the pvpd'a wife 

5 SawJila The price to be paid to the pupd*a child 

6 LoJcheu This is payable to the pupa'a pupa, and is different from 

the hkh&u payable to the pupa on the marriage day 

7 Puketma Payable to the pupa' a friend 

When all these prices have been paid, the pupa must give 
the bride an embroidered skirt and a white cloth, or 10 
rupees This gift is called ngiateu, and on the day that he 
claims the puma, the pupa has to kill a pig of at least six 
fists. This pig IS quartered , the two fore-quarters and one 
hmd-quarter are sent raw to the man who has to pay the 
price, and the remanung limd-quarter is cooked with rice 
and also sent. The man who has to pay the price, who is 
called tupapa, m his turn kills a pig of not less than four 
fists, and sends three-quarters of it raw and a quarter cooked 
to the pupa The pupa then refuses to eat the meat sent 
him till the lohheu and the awruahawna are paid These 
being duly paid, the pupa eats the meat, and as much as 
possible of the rest of the price is paid, and the balance left 
owmg for payment by mstalments The pupa and his wife 
when they go to claim the puma take a number of friends 
with them, all of whom have to b© given presents or ahlas, 
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m the same way as is done when the anghta is claimed The 
people who earned the pork and beer also leceive certain dues 
These are much the same as have already been described 
when dealmg with the anghia, and are all shown in detail 
m the sample marriage pnees given later If the pupa and 
his nephew by marriage from whom he is claiming live in 
different villages, a further due, called adewm^ has to be 
given to the pupa, m consideration of his havmg had to 
come to another village to claim his due. 

Where a woman has several daughters and several 
brothers, the purm of the daughters is divided among the 
brothers, preference bemg given to the eldest brother, the 
youngest brother takmg precedence over any brothers in 
between Thus if a woman has three daughters and three 
brothers, each brother would receive the purm of one daugh- 
ter ; if there are only two daughters and three brothers, the 
eldest and youngest brothers each receive a puma, and each 
give a share to the middle brother , if there is only one 
daughter, her puma goes to the eldest brother 

In Savang and the other Zeuhnang villages there is a 
special custom regardmg the payment of puma If a pupa 
is very poor, and durmg the lifetime of his mece and her 
husband has been unable to kill a pig to enable him to claim 
his mece’s puma, when his mece and her husband are both 
dead he can claim from his niece’s son a gong of six spans 
m full payment of the purm The mece’s son cannot refuse 
to make this payment, and the pupa need not kill a pig to 
claim it This custom is pecuhar to Savang, and is known 

as Chlirnigchhireu. 

1 

Nongcheu 

This means the mother’s price If the bride’s mother 
and father have been divorced, it is payable to the bride’s 
mother. If they are still married, it is payable to the bride’s 
mother’s sister. If the bride’s mother has several sisters, 
she will select one of them to take this price. If the bride’s 
mother’s sister is dead, the price is taken by her son The 
procedure for claiming this price is the same as has already 
been described when dealmg with the other prices. The 
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pig killed by tbe claiinant must be of at least five fists m 
size, and the pig killed m return by the bridegroom must be 
of four fists The claimant refuses to eat the pork until the 
awruabawna has been paid, and when this has been paid 
eats the pork and proceeds to claim the rest of the price 
The price can be claimed either on the wedding day or later, 
and consists of the followmg , awruabawna^ rimjgcheurnwpi^ 
chanonghla^ sawJila 

The people who carry the pork and beer and the cooks are 
given certam dues, but as a rule the claimant can take only 
two friends with her when she goes to claim the due, and these 
two get the chapawtokhai and cMnongtokhai dues. In some 
villages it IS customary for the claimant to take an elder or 
madia with her when she claims the price, in which case an 
elder’s due or machahla will also be payable The dues payable 
in different villages are shown m the sample marriage prices 

If the claimant lives m a different village from the person 
who has to pay the due, adeuna and certam other aJdas 
are also payable These are also shown m detail in 
the marriage-price tables In Savang and the Zeuhnang 
villages a second price similar to that described above is also 
payable It is called nonghnhra, and is payable to the bride’s 
mother’s younger sister. If the bride’s mother has only one 
younger sister she gives this price to some female relation 
The procedure for claiming this price is the same as already 
described, and details of the price are given m the marriage- 
price tables. 

The Nangcheu 

The Nangcheu means the aunt’s price, and is payable to 
the bride’s eldest paternal aunt. When the price is claimed, 
a pig of four or five fists must be killed by the claimant 
This pig IS sent to the person who has to pay the price, half 
of it cooked and half of it uncooked, and he returns the gift 
by kallmg a pig and sending it in the same way to his wife’s 
aunt, who is claiming the price The same formahties are 
gone through , the aunt refuses to eat the meat sent her 
till the awrmhawrui is paid, and on this bemg paid eats the 
meat and claims the other parts of the pnce 
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The price consists of the following mmgelimrmp%, 
avirmbavma, chanongTda, sawTila 
The dues payable to the cooks and carriers of meat and 
sahma are given m detail in the tables The aunt is 
supposed to take only two fnends with her when she goes to 
olaun her dues, and ^ese take the cha^iotolchai and cham- 
ngtokhai dues Where the aunt and her nephew by marriage 
hve m different villages, ademia and certam aMas are also 
payable These are all shown in the mamage-price tables. 
The aunt is also entitled to the pnce called hni, which must 
be claimed on the marriage day, and which has already been 
described 


The AMas 

The minor dues payable to the chief, an elder, the cooks, 
beer-makers, water-camers, etc , are known as aJilas The 
custom regardmg the payment of these aMas varies m 
different villages, and this has been clearly ^own m the 
tables In Chapi, when the bride and bridegroom both 
belong to Chapi, no aMas of any sort are paid In Savang 
certam aMas are payable even when both parties to the 
mamage hve m Savang, and if the bridegroom belongs to 
another village certam additional dues can be claimed by 
the chief and elder. A reference to the mamage-price 
tables should make this qmte clear, as it has been specifically 
stated what extra aMas can be claimed if the bridegroom 
belongs to a separate village 

The mamage pnce has been dealt with m considerable 
detail, as unless the details of each separate pnce are ex- 
plained it IS very difficult mdeed to make head or tail of a 
Lakher marnage-pnoe case It is impossible, for reasons of 
space, to give examples of marriage prices of every rate of 
anghia. I have given an example for each group of villages of 
a price at the highest and lowest anghia rates. Pnces at 
mtermediate anghia rates are on the same lines. I have not 
attempted to deal with chiefs’ mamage pnces ; their anghia 
rate is 100 rupees, but the actual prices paid vary a great deal, 
according to the position of the bride and bndegroom ; the 
general prmciple followed m chiefs’ mamage pnces is the same 
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as aJieady descubedj but there are more mmor dues The 
sample prices given are to all mtents and purposes absolutely 
correct for the rate of angkia for which they have been worked 
out, though there may be slight differences m the mmor dues 
m concrete cases It must be remembered that though the 
pnces are shown m rupees, the hulk of a price is always paid 
m kind, cash forming only a small proportion of the payments 
made. As, however, each article used for the payment of a 
marriage pnce has a fixed formal value, m deahng with 
mamage prices it is simplest to deal m rupees, and this is 
done by the Lakhers themselves, though m Savang an angha 
rate is given m terms of gongs 

No month is ana for marriages, but TMazang and CKkvpa 
are considered unfavourable, and as a rule people avoid 
gettmg mamed m these months TMazang is dishked 
because, bemg the begmnmg of the rams, the weather is 
dark and misty, which is supposed to have a bad effect on 
the future of the couple OMiipa is avoided because cM* 
conveys an impression of evil which also may have un- 
fortunate reactions All the other months are good, the 
best bemg TMma, a bnght month at the end of the rams 

Dowry OJummg Ohaich, or Chanong TheukJiei. 

A Lakher girl is seldom given a dowry when she maxnes, 
more often than not she has none If a girl has any pro- 
perty, which IS very rare, she takes it with her when she 
maines, but it makes no difference to her price whether 
she has any property or not A girl usually goes to her 
husband’s house with only one cloth Any property owned 
by a woman is mherited by her daughter when she dies ; it 
she has no daughters her husband can keep it, but it he does 
so he must pay her ru. 


JiUing, 


Oharumg Afarawtv/pa 


If when a marriage has been arranged the girl breaks it 
off at the mstigation of another man who persuades her to 
marry him mstead, the man who mduced the girl to break 
off the engagement is fined, except m Tisi, where the girl’s 
parents are fined The amount of the fine vanes 
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TloTigangma [PuUing up Pnce) 

When a bride and bridegioom belong to different villages 
the bride and her parents have to put up for the days of 
the marriage ceremonies m the house of one of the bride- 
groom’s fellow-villagers, and have to pay their host a fee 
of 10 rupees or a racha, which is known as tlongangma. In 
some villages this price has to be refunded if the girl after- 
wards divorces her husband, m others not 

Elopement Arakhe% 

If a young man elopes with a girl, he must pay her father 
a hmiafla or atonement price, which varies from 10 to 30 
rupees This sum is not repayable if the girl afterwards 
leaves her husband When the hmiatla has been paid the 
usual marriage ceremomes are performed and the customary 
price IS paid 
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SAVANO MAIIRIAGE PRICE WITH ANGKIA OF 70 RUPEES 


The Angkia and its subsidiary 
prices Taken by bride’s 
father or brother 


AngUa 
Sevpihra 
Ghawehm 
Smhra 
SmheiihTa 
Sahmghra 
Lavikhanghra 
iMvmgnahra 
iStsazi (three pum 
teks) or 
Chxnahra 
Raipihra 


AseGira 

LaJeeuto (a bracelet) 
Baitahra 
Swtdhra 
Pdkuhra 
Tehla 
TJmmainjg 
Axjormbawna 
JLmchapaTda 
leacJmenMa (to be 
paid by bnde's 
father) 

Chapauttohhax 
ChanongtoJehai 
Chongtlapa I (cook) 
*» 

„ m 

Salmaphopa I 

SeictJiangpa 

Tithaipa 


Rs 

70 

00 

70 

70 

00 

40 

40 

20 

45 

20 

5 

5 

3 

5 


584 0 0 


If the bndegroom belongs to a 
different village, the addi- 
tional prices below can also 
be claimed 


Adeuna 

Aheihla 

Machahla 

ONmtlavmg 


40 0 
10 0 
10 0 
2 0 


02 0 0 


The Purm and its subsidiary 
prices Taken by bride’s 
pupa (maternal uncle) 


Pumamapi 
Awruabawm 
Phavaw (about 
seven pumUks) 
ChanmgKla 
SawUa 
Mkheu 

Thuasang (a spear] 
or 

ChapawtoJehax 
CJMnor^lkai 

II 
III 
I 

lU 

B&tchJiangpa 

Tithaipa 


claimed 

Ad&una 

Abeifda 

Machahla 


Rs 

a 

P 

70 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

} 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

189 

T 


belongs to 

3 the addi- 

3W can 

be 

40 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 


The Nongchm and its subsi- 
diary prices Taken by bride’s 
mother if she is divorced from 
the bride’s father If the 
parents are hving together 
this price is taken by bride's 
mother’s elder sister 


NoTigoheumapi 

Atoruabavma 

OTumonghla 

SawJda 

Chapawiohfm 

Ohanongtohhai 

Chongtlapa I 

„ ni 

SahTnaphopa I 

” III 


T^Mipa 


Rs 

70 

10 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 


0 0 


If the bridegroom belongs to a 
different village, the addi- 
tional prices below can be 
claimed 


Admna 

Aheihla 

Machahla 

Chhiatlavmg 


1 

10 

10 

1 


22 0 0 


Maximum payable, mcluding extra dues to be paid if bride 
groom belongs to a different village 1159/- 
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The NonghnJira and its subsi- 
diary prices Taken by bride’s 
mother's youngest sister 


The Nangchm and Its subsi. 
diary prices Taken by bride’s 
paternal aunt 


The T%ni Taken partly by 
bride's paternal aunt and 
partly by the bride 



Es 

a 

P 

Kahmxkxana 

5 

0 

0 

Txmthmna 

5 

0 

0 

Ohakeichalana 

3 

0 

0 

SeitMangna 
Sisaiiten strings 

S 

0 

0 

of red beads) 
Nahan (a corne- 

1 

0 

0 

lian) 

Kheitvn (a yellow 

5 

0 

0 

bead) 

Brakhaw (brass 

5 

0 

0 

belt) 

2 

0 

0 

T%n%^angphaw (a 

2 

0 

0 

Eohre^ (woman's 




coat) 

Peuchi (a skein ol 

1 

0 

0 

blue thread) 
broken (woman’s 

2 

0 

0 

comb) 

Lara (a skein of 

1 

0 

0 

white thread) 
Sahva. (five man's 

0 

8 

0 

combs) 

1 

4 

0 

Pang (a cloth) 
Bawhrihra (raw 

2 

0 

0 

cotton) 

1 

0 

0 

Clihongpang laleu 
(bracelet) 

1 

0 

0 

Thuasang (a dao) 
Aphx (a bamboo 

1 

0 

0 

mat) 

1 

0 

0 

Ba%ka% (a basket) 

0 

4 

0 


43 

”0" 

"0 


JSmglunhramapi 
Awmhawna 
Glmonghla 
SawlM 


GhmongU>lha% 
Ghongtlapa I 

” in 

Salmapikopa^ 
10 


T\ltlmpa 


Es 

60 

10 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 


"0 1 


8 0 
0 0 
0 0 


NangcTieumapi 
Atoruabauma 
ChanongUa 
Sawhla 
Chapawtokhai 
CJianongtolhai 
Ohongtlapa 1 
*1 n 

in 

Safmaphopa 1 
III 


Es a 
60 0 


Tithaipa 


88 0 0 


83 0 0 


If the bridegroom belongs to a 
different village, the addi- 
tional prices below can also 
be claimed 


If the bridegroom belongs to 
a different village, the addi- 
tional prices below can also 
be claimod 


Adeuna 

CWmtlavmg 


5 0 0 
10 0 


Adeuna 

Chhtatlawng 


6 0 0 


10 0 0 
1 0 0 

11 0 ^ 


Y 
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SAVANa MARRIAGE PRICE WITH ANGKIA OP 40 RUPEES 


The Anff Jna and its subsidiary 
prices Taken by bride s 
father or brother 



Rs 

a 

P 

Angkta 

40 

0 

0 

Seipihra 

20 

0 

0 

Chamheu 

40 

0 

0 

Seuhra 

40 

0 

0 

S&icheihra 

20 

0 

0 

Pahonghra 

20 

0 

0 

Dawlhanghra 

20 

0 

0 

*LavmgnahTa 

15 

0 

0 

Sisazi (three pmitels) 30 

0 

0 

Chvnahra 

15 

0 

0 

Paipihta 

5 

0 

0 

JOawhra 

5 

0 

0 

Aseihra 

2 

0 

0 

Idiheutohra 

5 

0 

0 

Paitahra 

2 

0 

0 

Seff.tahra 

2 

0 

0 

Pakuhra 

1 

0 

0 

TehVt 

1 

0 

0 

Thuasang 

1 

0 

0 

Awruahawm 

20 

0 

0 

jjBuc^va 

XieuchasMa (five 

3 

0 

0 

piglets) 

2 

0 

0 

Qlmi,(mgtxik'hai 

1 

0 

0 

Ohapawtokim 

1 

0 

0 

Chongtlapa I 

1 

8 

0 

„ II 

1 

0 

0 

„ m 

0 

8 

0 

Sahmaphopa I 

1 

8 

0 

„ II 

1 

0 

0 

„ HI 

0 

8 

0 

Bewhhangpa 

1 

0 

0 

T'dhaipa 

1 

0 

0 


3X0 0 0 


The PuTna and its subsidiary 
prices Taken by bride's 
pupa (maternal uncle) 


Aimtadawm 
Phavaw (five pMW- 
telcs) 

OhammUa 
Sawhla 
Loikhm 
Thuasang 
Lmcliam 
Chongthjpa I 

„ III 
OharumgtolcJm 
Chapawtollm 
Sahmaphopa I 

*> II 
„ III 
PeicTihmgpa 
Tithmpa 


claimed 


Admna 

Ah&ihla 

Machahla 

Clihmtlmong 


Rs 

a 

P 

40 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

138 

0 

0 

belongs to 

the addi- 

ow can 

he 

20 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 


The Nongchm and its subs! 
diary prices Taken by 
bride’s mother if she is 
divorced from the bride's 
father If the parents are 
hving together, tliis price is 
taken by bride’s mothers 
elder sister 


N(yngo}mmap% 
Awruahawm 
ChanoTi^hla 
Saw7da 
ChongUapa I 

„ II 
„ III 

CkanongtokJiai 
ChapawtoVmi 
Sahmaphopa I 

V, HI 

B&ichlmngpa 

Tithaipa 


40 0 0 
10 0 0 
6 0 0 
3 0 0 
1 8 0 
10 0 
0 3 0 
10 0 
10 0 
18 0 
10 0 
0 8 0 
10 0 
10 0 


C8 0 0 


If the bridegroom belongs to a 
different village, the addi 
tional price below can be 
claimed 

Admna 5 0 0 


If the bridegroom belongs to a 
different village, the addi- 
tional prices below con be 
claimed 


Maximum payable, includmg extra dues to be paid if bride 
groom belongs to another village, Rs 777 8 0 


Adeuna 20 0 0 

AheOda 10 0 0 

MaMtUa 10 0 0 

ChMJavmg 2 0 0 


42 0 0 


* lawngnahra means the price payable instead of a diamond Where the Lakhers learnt 
about diamonds I do not know, they do not now, at any rate, possess any 
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The JJ'onflrMAra and its subsi- 
diary prices Taken by 
bride’s mother 


The Nangehea and its subsi- 
diary prices Taken by 
bride s paternal aunt 


The Tim Taken partly by 
bride’s paternal aunt and 
partly by the bride 


:^onghnmaj>i 

Awmahawna 

ChanongMa 

SawMa 

Chongtlava 

;; ni 

Sahmphopa I 

:: iS 

CkanongtoViai 

C^patotokhai 

Beichhangpa 

Tithaipa 


20 0 0 
10 0 0 
5 0 0 
3 0 0 
18 0 
10 0 
0 8 0 
18 0 
10 0 
0 8 0 
10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
10 0 


NangcTieumapi 

Atoruahavma 

ChanongMa 

Sawhla 


Chongtlapa X 
» 

» III 
Sahmaphopa I 

m 

Chanongtolhai 

Chapawtolhai 

JBetchhangpa 

Tithaipa 


Es 

40 

10 

5 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
8 
8 
0 
0 8 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


48 0 0 


08 0 0 


If the bridegroom belongs to a 
different village, the addi- 
tional price below can be 
claimed 

If pig killed on angina day 
there will be adeuna 6 rupees, 
otherwise nil 


If the bridegroom belongs to 
a different village, the addi- 
tional price below can be 
claimed 

Adeuna 5 0 0 


Es 

a 

p 

Kahmiktana 

5 

0 

0 

Tinithema 

5 

0 

0 

Chakeiehakana 

3 

0 

0 

Seitidangna 

Sisai (ten strings 

3 

0 

0 

of red beads) 

1 

0 

0 

Naba (a cornelian) 
Kheitin (a yellow 

5 

0 

0 

bead) 

Erakhaw (brass 

5 

0 

0 

belt) 

2 

0 

0 

Tmi^ngphaw (a 

2 

0 

0 

Timkohm(womm*& 

coat) 

Timpeuchi (a skein 

1 

n 

n 

X 

U 


of blue tliread) 
Larasatmg (a skein 

2 

0 

0 

of white thread) 
Erol&i (a woman’s 

1 

0 

0 

comb) 

Saha (five man’s 

1 

0 

0 

combs) 

1 

4 

0 

Timpang (a cloth) 
Bavmihra (raw 

2 

0 

0 

cotton) 

Tinilah&a (brace- 

1 

0 

0 

let) 

1 

0 

0 

Sibapatheuna 

TimtUma 

2 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Aphi (a bamboo 
mat) 

1 

0 

0 

Baikal 

0 

4 

0 


47 8 0 
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CHAPI MARRIAGE PRIOR WITH ANQKIA OP 20 RUPEES 


The Angha and Its subsidiary 
prices and amount of each 
Taken by bride’s father or 
brother 


“o I 

0 0 

0 0 


Rs 

Angha 20 

Atmiabauma 10 

Sisasi (three pvmtels) 
Raliangnrcb 20 

Baivihra (an earthenware pot) 
Raitahra (a small beer pot) 
JJawJshanglara (gong of seven 
raans) 

MeUheihra (gong of seven spans, 
or any gong) 

M%pthra (she goat) 

Mitonghra (he goat) 

CIAotlawng (a pumtej and a 
dead fowl) 

Chawcheu 20 0 0 


If five pigs are jklUed, a phavaw 
is payable to the brother of 
the man who receives the 
angina Tt consists of a pum- 
teJs, a small brass gong and a 
dead fowl 


Where the bridegroom belongs 
to a different village, the follow* 
ing extra dues can be claimed 


Aakina 
Abedda 
Majebahla 
Belfedda 
Chanongtohhai 
OJiapawtohhai 
*07iongtlapa I 

f> IV 
Salmaphopa^ 

BefudJiangpa 

Tithaipa 


10 

10 

7 

6 

3 

4 
4 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 


The PuTm and its subsidiary 
prices and amount of each 
Taken by bride’s pupa 
(maternal uncle) 


The Nongcheu and Its subsi- 
diary prices and amount of 
each Taken by bnde’s 
mother if she is separated 
from bride’s father, other- 
wise by bride’s mother’s 
sister 


Rs a p 
Pundele 20 0 0 

Nongchm 20 0 0 

Phavaw (tliree pumteks) 
Avmmhavma 10 0 0 


Nongcheumapi 

Awruabawna 


Rs a p 
20 0 0 
10 0 0 


Where the bridegroom belongs 


Where the bridegroom belongs 
to a different village, the 
following extra dues can be 
claimed 


Adeuna 

Ah&Ma 

Macluthla 

Ghanongtokhai 

Chapawtdkhax 

Ohmgtlapa 1 

n 
in 
IV 

Sahmaphopa I 
U 


10 

10 

7 

3 

4 
4 
3 
2 
1 


Tithaipa 


0 0 
0 0 


to a different village, the 
following extra dues can be 
claimed 


Adeuna 

10 

0 

0 

Chanonghla 

10 

0 

0 

Savma (a brass 



pot) 

Abeilda 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Machahla 

7 

0 

0 

Chapawtokhai 

4 

0 

0 

Chanongtoikhai 

3 

0 

0 

Ohongtlapa I 

4 

0 

0 

„ II 

3 

0 

0 

„ III 

2 

0 

0 

n IV 

1 

0 

0 

Sahmaphopa I 

2 

0 

0 

« II 

1 

0 

0 

BeyiNuingpa , 

2 

0 

0 

Tithaipa 

1 

0 

0 


Ho'DB — have not totalled the price, as so much is paid in 
kind, but it is much less than in the other villages 


« The number of Chongtlapas given is the number employed if one pig is killed If five pigs 
are killed there will be twenty Chongtlapas 
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THE LAKHERS 


PART 


CHAPI MARBIAOE PRICE WITH ANQKIA OP 10 RUPEES 


The AngJm and its subsidiary 
prices, and amount of each 
Taken by bride’s father or 
brother 


The Puma and its subsidiary 
prices and amount of each 
Taken by bride’s pupa (ma- 
ternal uncle) 


The Nongcheu and its subsi- 
diary prices and amount of 
each Taken by bride’s 
mother if she is separated 
from bride’s father, other- 
wise by bride’s mother’s 
sister 


Rs a 

Anghm 10 0 

Awruabaiona 10 0 

Sisavt, (three pum- 
teJcs) 5 0 

J?aipiAra(abeerpot) 3 0 

Raitahra (a small 
beer pot) 2 0 0 

Jbawkhanghra (a gong of what- 
ever size the bridegroom’s 
people may have) 

Jtaltmgh’Ta 10 0 0 

Mvpihra (a she goat) 

Chotlawng (a brass pot of four 
spans circumference) 
CkawcJm 10 0 0 

Where the bridegroom belongs 
to a different village, the fol- 
lowing extra dues can be 
claimed 


Adeuna 

AhMa 

Machakla 

BvrenMa 

Chanongtokhav 

Chapatgtokhm 

^Chongtlapa I 

» JS 

” IF 
Sahmaphopa I 

JBeushhangpa 

Ohihaxpa 


.0 0 
.0 0 
7 0 
0 0 
3 0 


PuTmrmpx 

Nmgcheu 


Rs a p 

10 0 0 N(mgcheurmpi 
10 0 0 Awruabaiona 


Rs a p 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 


Where the bridegroom belongs 
to a different village, the fol- 
lowing extra dues can be 
claimed 


Where the bridegroom belongs 
to a different village, the fol- 
lowing extra dues can be 
claimed 


Adeuna 

10 

0 

0 

Adeuna 

10 

0 

0 

AhmMa 

10 

0 

0 

Chamnghla 

3 

0 

0 

MacJidhla 

7 

0 

0 

Sawhla 

2 

0 

0 

CTiapawtolhai 

Chanongtokhai 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Abeihla 

Machakla 

10 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chongtlapa 1 

4r 

0 

0 

Chapawtokhai 

4 

0 

0 

» II 

3 

0 

0 

Chanongiokhax 

3 

0 

0 

; III 

2 

0 

0 

Chongtlapa 1 

4 

0 

0 

„ IV 

1 

0 

0 

» II 

8 

0 

0 

Sahrmphoval 

2 

0 

0 

HI 

2 

0 

0 

BmhJmigpa 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„ IV 

Sahmaphopa^ 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 





JBeushiumgpa 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 





TUhaipa 

1 

0 

0 


* Ohongtlapas (cooks are to be allowed for at the rate of four 
per pig killed) 

iq'OTE — I have not totalled the price as so much is paid in 
kind, hut it Is much less than in the other villages 



Ill 
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The Nangchm and its subsi- The T%n% Taken by bride's paternal aunt or rarely by 
(Uary prices Taken by maternal aunt 
bride's paternal aunt 


Es a p 

Nangcheumapi 10 0 0 

Aioruabawna (only 
if a pig is kUled) 10 0 0 

Where the bridegroom belongs 
to a different village, the fol 
lowing extra dues can be 
claimed 


Chanonghla 

Sawhla 

Abeihla 

MachaUa 

Chapawtolhai 

Ghamngtolchm 

OliiOngtlapa 1 

” ni 

IV 

SdhmoLphopa^ 

SetchKangpa 

TUkaipa 


10 

4 

10 

7 


Tinttheuna 10 

Sisai (ten strings of red beads) 1 

Tim ahnang I 3 

n 1 

ni 1 

Tini pangphaw (a cloth, also knovna as TletJ^miapha- 
ngphaw, the price 01 placing a wliite cloth on the 
ground for the aunt to sit upon) 5 0 0 

Hrokei (a comb) ^ ® 2 

Yotawhm (a piglet) I S 5 

Takong (a dao) } 5 2 

Tim thuasang (a lucky dao) ^ ® 2 

EahmiJnana J 9 2 

Ghakeichakana 19 2 

JDaAflW (two bracelets) 2*2 

AtUna 9 9 2 

BaikOii 0 4 0 

Pakomana (the price of entering the door of the house — an axe) 
Aeholahmipangi (a pumtel bead to tie on to the mithun’s tail) 
Setidangna (a brass pot to give water to the miihun) 
Sahmaheidangna (a beer mug) 

BerJmanghra (in lieu of a chief's skirt) 

Khaknanghra (a skein of cotton) 

Gheulohra (in lieu of a chief's cloth — some cotton) 

Vmpa/nghra (in heu of blue embroidered cloth — some cotton) 
Angcb'b<mg vhangpMw (a cloth — ^the price of the mats for 
sitting on) 
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THE LAKHERS 


PART 


TISI MARRUGB PEICB WITH ANQKIA OF 60 BUPEES 


The Anglia and its subsidiary 
prices and amount of each 
Taken by bride's father or 
brother 


The Puma and its subsidiary 
prices and amount of each 
Taken bv bride's pupa 
(maternal uncle) 


The Nongcheu and its sub- 
sidiary prices and amount of 
each Taken by bride's 
mother if she is separated 
from bride's father, othcr- 
■wise by bride's mother's 
sister 


Anffhia 
Chamheu 
Seipihra 
Sewiheihra 
AwmibawTia 
iSisazi (three pum- 
tels) 

Matpihra 

Maitahra 

Chanonfftolhai 

Chapawtokhai 

Thmsani! 

VopHira 
Mxpihra 
MiUmhra 
Chongllapa 1 
»> 

„ m 
.7 V 

Beichmngpa 

TitJmpa 

Kema (two fowls) or 


Bs 

60 

30 

20 

10 


a p 
0 0 


205 8 0 


Bs a p 
Pumamapi 60 0 0 

Amuahavma 20 0 0 

Plmmw (7 pMOT- 
tehs) 20 0 0 

Nongchm 10 0 0 

Puma thuasang 10 0 
Keirna 2 0 0 

Lokhm (payable to 

7 0 0 
3 0 0 
2 0 0 
18 0 


126 8 0 



Where the bridegroom belongs 
to a different village, the fol- 
lowing extra dues can be 
claimed 


Aheihla 

Maclmhla 

Lmchapa 

Chapawtohhax 


7 0 0 
or a facha 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 
2 0 0 


Nongchmmapi 

Atcrmbavma 

OTirngtlapa^ 

Oha'mngmMsa 


Bs a 
35 0 
10 0 
2 0 
1 8 
1 0 


29 8 0 


Where the bridegroom belongs 
to a different village, the fol- 
lowing extra dues can be 
claimed 

Aheihla 3 0 0 

Madhahla 2 0 0 

Chapawtdkhm 2 0 0 

Keima a fowl or 2 0 0 


9 0 0 


Where the bridegroom belongs 
to a different village, the fol- 
lowing extra dues can be 
claimed 

Adeum 20 0 0 

AheMa a racha or 7 0 0 

MacJwMa 3 0 0 

Leuekapa 4 0 0 


15 0 0 


Maximum payable, including the extra dues payable if the 
bridegroom belongs to another village Bs 468 12 


84 0 0 
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THE LAKHERS 


PART 


TISI MABEIAGE PRICE WITH ANGKIA OP 30 RUPEES 


The A^ighia and its subsidiary 
prices and amount of each 
Taken by bride's father or 
brother 



Rs 

a 

V 

Angkia 

30 

0 

0 

Chawcheu 

16 

0 

0 

Se%pihra 

Seichefihra (a brass 

10 

0 

0 

pot of five spans) 
Awruaiiawna 

5 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Stsazb (pumteJss) 

16 

0 

0 

Jiavpihra 

3 

0 

0 

Eaitahra 

2 

0 

0 

Chanongtokhai 

3 

0 

0 

ChapawtokJm 

2 

0 

0 

Thuasang 

Vopzhra (pig of 

1 

0 

0 

three flats) or 

5 

0 

0 

Mipthra 

3 

0 

0 

Mttonghra 

2 

0 

0 

Chongtlapa I 

3 

0 

0 

» II 

2 

0 

0 

» III 

1 

8 

0 


1 

0 

0 

Beichiiangpa 

0 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Tithaipa 

1 

0 

0 

Sahmaphopa 

0 

4 

0 

Kema (a fowl) or 

2 

0 

0 


119 4 0 


The Puma and its subsidiary 
prices and amount of each 
Taken by bride's pupa (ma- 
ternal uncle) 


Rs a p 

Pumavmpi 30 0 0 

Awrmbawna 10 0 0 

Phavaw (five pum- 
teles) 9 0 0 

Nongeheu (a brass 
pot of five spans) 4 0 0 

Thuasang 10 0 

Kema (two fowls) 2 0 0 

LoUim (a brass pot 
of two spans or a 
fowl) 

ChoTigtlapa I 2 0 0 

„ II 18 0 

Chanongtohhai 2 0 0 


61 8 0 


Where the bridegroom belongs 
to a different village, the fol- 
lowing extra dues can be 
claimed 

AheiMa 5 0 0 

MaeJiaMa 3 0 0 

ChapavoUikhai 2 0 0 

LeucJiapa 2 0 0 


The Nongcheu and its sub- 
sidiary prices and amount of 
each Taken by bride’s 
mother if she is separated 
from bride's father, otherwise 
by bride's mother's sister 


„ , Rs a p 

NongcJieumapi 10 0 0 

Avmiabazima 5 0 0 

CTiongtIapa I 10 0 

tj II 18 0 

CMnongtohkai 2 0 0 

Keima (two fowls) 2 0 0 


21 8 0 


Where the bridegroom belongs 
to a different village, the fol- 
lowing extra dues can be 
claimed 

Abeihla 3 0 0 

MachahUt 2 0 0 

ChapawtoJehai 2 0 0 

Leuchapa 2 0 0 


9 0 0 


Where the bndegroom belongs 
to a different village, the fol- 
lowing extra dues can be 
claimed 

Adema 10 0 0 

AbenMa 5 0 0 

(or a brass pot of five spans) 
Machahla 2 0 0 

E&ma (a fowl) or 2 0 0 


12 0 0 


Maximum payable, including the extra dues payable if the 
bridegroom belongs to another viUage Rs 287 8 0 


19 0 0 
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The Nangcheu, and its sub* 
sldiary prices Talcen by 
the bnde's paternal aunt 


In TisI there Is no 
Nangcheu 


The Tim Taken by bride's paternal aunt or rarely by 
maternal aunt 


Timtlieuna 

Lavam 

ThangchacJiama 
Kahmikiam 
ChakeicTialana 
Tim aphi (matting) 

Baikal (a basket) 

Bavpadia (a basket) 

BenMang (a skirt) 

Kahmng (a skirt) 

Zovjgleikra (a skirt) 

Zongchhohra (a skirt) 

Tim kdhrei (a woman's coat) 
Bawmvikongclmhrei (a solder stick) 
ErakMw (a brass belt) 

Cfiomjchi (a brass belt) 

Mipi lira 

Sisai (ten strings of red beads) 
Tkma (a string of cornelians) 
CKhibi (a stnng of beads) 

Kihlong (a half conch shell) 

Salm (a man's comb) 

Tinicmteum 

Tim mkrang (a piglet) 

TiniOana 

Hrokei (a woman’s comb) 


Es a p 
7 0 0 
10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
0 8 0 
0 4 0 

4 0 0 
2 0 0 
10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
0 4 0 

3 0 0 
2 0 0 

5 0 0 
10 0 
3 0 0 
10 0 
0 4 0 
3 0 0 
10 0 
3 0 0 
10 0 


44 4 0 




33^2 


THE LAKHERS 


PART 


SIAHA MARRIAGE PRICE WITH AmKIA OP 60 RUPEES 


The AngJcm and ifcs subsidiary 
prices and the amount of 
each Taken by bride's 
fattier or brother 


The Puma and Its subsidiary 
prices and amount of each 
Taken by bride's ^pupa 
(maternal uncle) 


The Nongchm and its sub- 
sidiary prices and amount 
of each Taken by bride's 
mother if she is separated 
from bride's father, other- 
wise by bnde's mother's 
sister. 


288 0 0 



Rs 

a 

p 


Rs 

a 

p 


Rs 

a 

p 

Angha 

60 

0 

0 

Pumaimp% 

00 

0 


Nongdheumapi 

30 

0 

h 

Sei.p%hra 

50 

0 

0 

Axjormlmima 

40 

0 

0 

Awruabawna 

10 

0 

0 

Chawohm 

40 

0 

0 

PJmvaw I 

10 

0 

0 

Kema 

2 

0 

0 

SeMhffihTa 

30 

0 

0 

» n 

10 

0 

0 

liOkhm 

3 

0 

0 

Avmmhawm 

40 

0 

0 

Ill 

6 

0 

0 

Chanonghla 

2 

0 

0 

Sieaet (puTKteks) 

25 

0 

0 

Lohhm, aiacAa or 

7 

0 

0 

SavMa 

1 

0 

0 

Jtaipi/ira 

10 

0 

0 

Kevtm 

5 

0 

0 

Chapawtokhai 

2 

0 

0 

Au> ah 

10 

0 

0 

Chamnghla 

8 

0 

0 

Chanongtokhai 

2 

0 

0 

Kema 

5 

0 

0 

Sawhla 

2 

0 

0 

MachaMa 

2 

0 

0 

Thuasang 

2 

0 

0 

Chapawtokha% 

2 

0 

0 

Abeihla 

3 

0 

0 

Chanongtokhai 

2 

0 

0 

Chanongtokhai 

2 

0 

0 

Chongtlapa I 

3 

0 

0 

ChapavdoJchai 

2 

0 

0 

Machahla 

3 

0 

0 

» II 

2 

0 

0 

MackaMa 

3 

0 

0 

Ahedda 

5 

0 

0 


— 


— 

Ah&Ma 

3 

0 

0 

Chongtlapa I 

3 

0 

0 


62 

0 

0 

Chongtlapa I 

3 

0 

0 

M II 

2 

0 

0 


SSm 



» ,5 

2 

0 

0 

» III 

1 

0 

0 





„ III 

1 

0 

0 



— 

— 

Where the bride 

groom belongs 


160 0 0 


to a different village, the fol- 
lowing extra due con bo 
claimed 


Where the bridegroom belongs 
to a different village, the fol- 
lowing extra due can be 
claimed 


to a different i^ge, the f 
lowing extra due can be 
claimed 


Adema 


3 0 0 


Adema 


20 0 0 


Adeum 


10 0 0 


If taken by person who gets 
AngJuMi 20 rupees, but if by 
one of his brothers, 30 rupees 


Maximum payable, including Adeum, which Is payable only 
if bridegroom belongs to a separate village Rs 633 





Ill 
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The NckTigchm and its 8ub> 
sldiary prices Taken by 
bride's paternal aimt 


Nangcheurm'P’i, 

Ammbatom 

ChunongMa 

Sawhla 

JLokheu 

Keima 

Ohanongtokhai 
Chapawtokhai 
Maehahla 
AbeihUi 
CJtoTigtlapa I 

,, n 


Bs a 
20 0 
10 0 
2 0 
1 0 
3 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
3 0 
2 0 


51 0 0 


Where tlie bridegroom belongs 
to a different Tillage, the fol- 
lowing extra due can be 
claimed 

Adeuna 2 0 0 


The Tim Taken by bride's paternal aunt or rarely by 
maternal aunt 


Kahmihumt 
CMkeichalana 
Tinithema 
PangpluLW <a cloth) 

Tim dhmng (three skirts) 

Bewhhang ahnang (one skirt) 

Simi (a string of thirty glass beads) 

Srokei (three brass hairpins) 

Naba (a cornelian) 

Mocheu (the bride’s friend’s duo) 

RUhu (paid to the man who chaperons the girls 
wMle we tini is being claimed) 

Tim votauo (a piglet) 

Atlana 

Achateum 0 


Its a p 


xm 

3 

0 0 

3 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

2 

0 0 

3 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

2 

0 0 

2 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

i puggree) 

29 

0 0 


When the aunt has claimed all her dues, one of the joung men 
gives her beer, and tells her that she cannot claim anything 
she has forgotten next day 
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THE LAKHERS 


PART 


SIAHA MARRIAGE PRICE WITH ANQKIA OP 30 RUPEES 


The Angkia and its subsidiary The Puma and its subsidiary The Nongdhm and its sub- 
prices and amount of each prices and amount of each sidlary prices and amount of 

Taken by bride's father or Taken by bride’s pwpa each Taken by bride’s 

brother (maternal uncle) mother if she Is separated 

from bride’s father, o&erwlse 
by bride’s mother’s sister 



Rs 

a 

p 


Rs 

a 

P 


Rs 

a 

p 

Anglia 

80 

0 

0 

PuTTumajn, 

30 

0 

0 

JSfongeheumapi 

10 

0 

0 

Seisnhra 

80 

0 

0 

Awrmbavma 

10 

0 

0 

Atoruabavma 

5 

0 

0 

Chawcheu 

20 

0 

0 

PMvaw (two 33m- 




Kevma 

2 

0 

0 

Seich&ihra 

20 

0 

0 

teks) 

17 

0 

0 

Lolhm 

2 

0 

0 

Aiormhawna 

10 

0 

0 

Keftma 

3 

0 

0 

ChanonghUt 

2 

0 

0 

Sisaffi (two pwm- 




Jjokhm 

3 

0 

0 

SawUa 

1 

0 

0 

teks) 

17 

0 

0 

ChanongUa 

3 

0 

0 

Ohanongtokhai 

2 

0 

0 

Aivhah 

5 

0 

0 

SawUa 

2 

0 

0 

Chajtawtokhai 

2 

0 

0 

Bmpihra 

7 

0 

0 

CJwmngtolhat 

2 

0 

0 

Machahla 

2 

0 

0 

Jjolheu 

3 

0 

0 

Cha'pawtdk'hm, 

2 

0 

0 

Abe/dda 

2 

0 

0 

Kama 

2 

0 

0 

Machahla 

2 

0 

0 

Chongtlapa I 

8 

0 

0 

Tlmasang 

1 

0 

0 

Abeihla 

3 

0 

0 

„ 11 

2 

0 

0 

OhanongtoUiai 

2 

0 

0 

Chongtlapa I 

3 

0 

0 


— 

— 

— 

Chapawtolhai 

2 

0 

0 

„ 11 

2 

0 

0 


35 

0 

0 

Machahla 

2 

0 

0 

» ni 

1 

0 

0 


— 

— 

— 

AbenJila 

3 

0 

0 


— 

— 

— 





Chongtlapa I 

3 

0 

0 


83 

0 

0 

Where the bridegroom belongs 

,1 11 

2 

0 

0 



SSESS 

Si 

to a different village, the fol- 

„ III 

1 

0 

0 





lowing extra 

due can 

be 


— — :: — - Where the bridegroom belongs claimed 
160 0 0 to a different village, the fol- 

. ■7- „„ — »..s lowing extra due can be Adeuna 6 0 0 

claimed 

Where the bridegroom belongs 
to a different village, the fol- 
lowing extra due can be Maximum payable including Adeunas, which are onlj payable 
claimed if parties belong to different villages Bs 364 


Adeuna 


10 0 0 




Ill 
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The Nangeheu with its suh- Tho Txni Taken by bride’s paternal aunt or rarely by ma- 
Bidiary prices Taken by tornalaunt 
bride’s paternal aunt 



Rs 

a 

p 

Nan^chmymm 

10 

0 

0 

Awrmbavma 

5 

0 

0 

Keima 

2 

0 

0 

Lokheu 

2 

0 

0 

ChanmglUa 

2 

0 

0 

SawTUa 

1 

0 

0 

Chanongtokhai 

2 

0 

0 

Chapawtokhai 

2 

0 

0 

MachaTUa 

2 

0 

0 

AbeiMa 

2 

0 

0 

Chongtlapa I 

3 

0 

0 

» II 

2 

0 

0 


TvmiJtmna 

Tvtii pmgphaw (cloth) 

Tim ahnang (three sldrts) 
Bewhhang ahnang (a skirt) 

Sisai (thirty strings of glass beads) 
Erolei (tliree combs) 

Naba (a cornelian) 

Mooheu (for the bnde’s friend) 
*Rithu 

Tim votaw (a piglet) 

Atlana 

Kahmikmna 

CMeichakana 


Hs a p 
10 0 0 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 
10 0 
2 0 0 
3 0 0 
10 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
10 0 
10 0 
(a small fowl) 
(beads) 


35 0 0 


29 0 0 


Where the bridegroom belongs * This duo is pajable to the men appointed to watch the girls 
to a different \ illage, the fol- taking part in the Amalia to see that they behave themselves 
lowing extra due cm be 
claimed 


Adeuna 


2 0 0 
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SAIKO MARRIAGE PRICE WITH ANQKIA OP 60 RUPEES 


The Ancfkia and its subsidiary 
prices and amount of each 
Taken by bride’s father or 
brother 


The Puma and its subsidiary 
prices and amount of 
each Taken by bride's pupa 
or maternal xmcle 


The Nongeheu and its sub- 
sidiary prices and amount of 
each Taken by bride's 
mother if she is separated 
from bride's father, other- 
mse by bride's mother’s 
sister 


AngUa 


Smhra 
Seicheahra 
Cfmochm 
Sisaz^ (three pum^ 
ms) 

Tiaxpihra 
Dawhra 
Kema 
Thmsamg 
Ohongtlapa I 

SahTmphopa 
Abeihla 
MaehaMa 
Ohanongtohhai 


Rs 

a 

P 


Rs 

a 

p 

60 

0 

0 

Pumamapi 

60 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

Phavaw (nve pwm- 

30 

0 

0 

'iO 

0 

0 

teks) 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Awrmbawna 

30 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Ghamnghla (a m- 







cha) 

20 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Sawhla 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

XiOkheu I 

10 

0 

0 


dhakipa 


279 0 0 


Where the bridegroom belongs 
to a different village, the fol- 
lowing extra dues can be 
claimed 


Adeium 

AbMa 

MaehaUa 


80 0 0 
5 0 0 
3 0 0 


Kema 
Abe-Ma 
Machahla 
Chongtlapa I 

„ III 
ChapawtoTelm, 
Cbamv\jgbolMi 


210 0 0 


Where the brideg 
to a different village, the fol- 
lowing extra dues can be 
claimed 

Adema 30 0 0 

AbMa 5 0 0 

MaehaMa 3 0 0 


88 0 0 


Nongcheumapi 

Rs 

30 

a 

0 

1 

AwrwJtbavma 

15 

0 

0 

Ohamnahla 

10 

0 

0 

SawTda 

3 

0 

0 

Chongtlapa X 

3 

0 

0 

» n 

2 

0 

0 

n in 

1 

0 

0 

ChapawtoMai 

2 

0 

0 

Chanongtokhai 

1 

0 

0 


67 


“o 


Where the bridegroom belongs 
to a different village, the fol- 
lowing extra due can be 
claimed 

Adema 10 0 0 


38 0 0 


Maximum payable, including the extra dues wliich are payable 
only if parties belong to separate villages Rs 737 4 0, 
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The Nangcheu and its subsi- The Tmi Taken by bride's paternal aunt or rarely by 
diary prices Taken by bride’s maternal aunt 
paternal aunt 


Bs a p 

Nangctmmapi 20 0 0 

Awrmbawna 10 0 0 

OhanongUa 10 0 0 

SawlHa 3 0 0 

ChongUapa 1 3 0 0 

„ 11 2 0 0 

„ in 10 0 

ChapatetoJifMi 2 0 0 

Chanongtolhai 10 0 

52 0 0 


Where the bridegroom belongs 
to a different 'mage, the fol- 
loudng extra due can be 
claimed 


Tinitheum 

Sisai (ten strings of red beads) 

Tim ahnang 1 \ 

„ II > (skirts) 

,, III/ 

Tim pangpMw (a cloth) 

SroTeen (three 'fpoman's combs) 

Vopihra 

Vonrang (piglet) 

Lara eaumg (a skein of white thread) 
Lamm (a dao) 

2hni thuasang (a dao) 

KahmUnam 
Chaheuihakana 
Laheu (bracelets) 

AUam 

Baikal 


10 0 0 
5 0 0 

10 0 

5 0 0 
2 0 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 
10 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 
3 0 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 
3 0 0 
0 4 0 


Adema 


6 0 0 


38 4 0 
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SAIEO MARRIAGE PRICE WITH ANGKIA OE 30 RUPEES 


The AnghKt and its subsidiary 
prices and amount of each 
Taken by bride's father or 
brother 


The Puma and its subsidiary 
pnces and amount of each 
Taken by bride's pujm or 
maternal uncle 


The Nongcheu and its sub- 
sidiary prices and amoimt of 
each Taken by bride's 
mother if she is separated 
from bride's father, otherwise 
by bnde’s mother’s sister 


Angina 

Sevpihra 

Sewheihra 

Chawcheu 

Amuabawna 

Sisazi 

Eaipihra 

JOawhra 

*Chan(mghla 

*Sawhla 

Thuamvjg 

Chongtlapa I 

in 


Sahmaphopa 

Ab&thla 

MachaMa 

CMpawtoklm 

Chanongtokkai 

JCevma 

Chain 


Rs 

30 

20 

15 

15 

10 

20 

10 

5 

10 


1 

3 


1 

1 

1 

5 

3 

2 

1 

5 

7 


Purmmapi 
Phavaw (three 
pumtels) 
Amuabawna 
Chanonghla 
Sawhla 

Lokheu I , 

M II 
Chongtlapa I 
.. II 
III 


Rs a p 
30 0 0 


Abeihla 
MachaUa 
Chapawtokha% 
Chanongtokhai 
Kema 
Chain 


20 

10 

7 
2 

5 
3 

8 
2 
1 
2 
1 

6 
3 
2 
1 
5 
7 


Nongcheuimpi 

Rs 

20 

a 

0 

^0 

Awntabaiom 

5 

0 

0 

ChanongUa 

7 

0 

0 

Sawhla 

2 

0 

0 

Chongtlapa I 

3 

0 

0 

II 

2 

0 

0 

1 

i 

2 

0 

0 

Chanongtolhai 

1 

0 

0 


42 


"o 


Where the bridegroom belongs 
to a different village, the fol- 
lowing extra due can be 
claimed 

Ad&una 5 0 0 


109 0 0 


169 0 0 


Where the bndegroom belongs 
to a different village, the fol- 
lowing extra due can be 
claimed 


Where the bridegroom belongs 
to a different '^age the fol- 
lowing extra due can be 
claimed 

Admna 10 0 0 


Admna 


10 0 0 


Maximum payable, including Adeunas^ which are payable to 
parties bmong to different villages Rs 405 12 0 


* Claimable with Angina only when S&ipihrai etc , given to brothers 
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The NmgcJieu and subsidiary The Tini Taken bj bride‘8 paternal aunt or rarelj by 
prices Taken by bride’s maternal aunt 
paternal aunt 


Nan^chmrmpx 

Awrujabawm 

Chan(}r\^'hla 

Sdwhlti 

Chonfftlapa 

ChapawtoJefMi 

Chanongtokhai 


Ks a 
10 0 


32 0 0 


■Where the bridegroom belongs 
to a different village, the fol- 
lowing extra due can be 
claimed 

Adeuna 5 0 0 


Timtheuna 

Sisai (ten strings of beads) 

Tim ahnanq (a skirt) 

Tim pangpnaw (a sl^) 

Brolei (a brass comb) 

SaUa (two men’s brass combs) 
Vomhra 

Vonranghra (piglet) 

Zarasavmg (a slceln of wrhite tliread) 
Zava (takong) 

Tim thuasang 
Kahmikiam 
Chakeichakam 
iakeu (bracelets) 

Atlam 

Baikal 


5 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
3 0 0 
10 0 
10 0 
3 0 0 
10 0 
10 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 
10 0 
0 4 0 
0 4 0 
2 0 0 
0 4 0 


23 12 0 
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Comvbines. NoryglMTi^. 

Many Lakhers keep concubines as well as their married 
wife, as they jSnd them useful for work of all kmds, both m 
the fields and m the house, and it is quite common to find 
men with two or three concubines. 

As a rule concubmes are taken after marriage, but 
occasionally men take a eoncubme before gettmg formally 
married Where a eoncubme is taken prior to marriage it 
is usually because the man has not enough money to pay the 
price of a high-class bride , and so he takes as a eoncubme 
a girl of an inferior clan with a low price, and postpones his 
marriage till he has saved enough money to buy a bride of 
a high clan A concubme’s price depends on her clan, and 
is the same as that of a regular wife, but the amdk%a ceremony 
cannot be performed m the bridegroom’s house if he is 
already married, but must be performed m his brother’s or 
some other relation’s house The Mwpah sacrifice is also 
performed m the house where the armkia is held In 
Savang the latter part of amak%a is performed on the plat- 
form outside the house, and the Miapah sacrifice is made 
in the street, A eoncubme is regarded as inferior to a 
married wife, and suffers various disabihties. Concubmes 
cannot take part m the Khazangp%m and Zangda sacrifice 
or in the Nawhn sacrifice for a legitimate child, and it is 
beheved that jf a eoncubme did attend any of these sacrifices 
her husband or one of his children would die They have to 
sleep on the floor, and may not occupy the big bed or 
rahTixmg In some villages they are not allowed to give 
birth to their children mside the house, but must do so on 
the verandah, or, as m Chapi, m a small hut built for the 
purpose ; m other villages, as m Savang, they give birth 
mside the house, but m a different place from that which 
IS used for the accouchement of the married wife In Chapi 
it IS beheved that if a eoncubme gives birth to a child mside 
the house, either her child or one of the legitimate children 
will die. When a child is bom to a eoncubme, the mother 
must perform the Nawhn sacrifice herself — the father will 
take no part in it at all. In Savang, when last I was there, 
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only one man, called Idong, had a concubme, a very different 
state of affairs from that existing in the other villages 

Satawreu 

A woman is said to be satawreii if when she dies she has 
had no children or if she has actually had children and they 
have predeceased hei ^ In all the Tlongsai and Hawthai 
villages, if a woman dies satawrm her relatives can claim 
only half of the balance of the price due, and that only if 
they have prior to her death killed the requisite number of 
pigs to enable them to clajm If a woman dies after havmg 
had children, and the children are ahve, the whole balance 
of the price for which pigs have been killed can be claimed. 
This custom does not apply m Savang and the Zeuhnang 
villages, where the price must be paid m the customary 
way whether a woman has had children or not, provided 
pigs are killed as required In Chapi and the other Sabeu 
villages if a woman is satawreu her puma is reduced by half, 
her nangcheu and nongcJieu caimot be claimed at all, but hei 
aiighia and s%sazi must be paid as usual. Saiawreu may be 
compared with the Lushei custom of thisenpallo 2 

Longtavg 

When a chief or rich man marries a girl from another 
village, the girl’s parents often erect a p37ramid of stones 
called a longtang to commemorate the event Such 
memorials are usually constructed on a hill or by the side 
of a river on the path between the two villages Stones are 
piled up m the shape of a pyramid around a hvmg tree, 
which IS left to grow out of the middle of the pyramid, the 
height of which is about 4 to 6 feet The bnde’s procession 
approaches the tree chosen, playmg on gongs and drums 
When it reaches the tree a halt is made, and the young 
men collect stones and build up the pyramid , the proces- 
sion then wends its way to the bridegroom’s village A 
man who erects a longtang in honour of his daughter’s 

^ Of The Thado custom of dmnditmdn, the price of a tobacco pouch ” 
(Shaw, op (yitfP 61 ) — J H H 

^ O/. Parry, I/uahm OuBtoms awd GeremomeSt p 38 — N E P. 
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wedding must kill at least six pigs for the weddmg feast 
If ten pigs are killed, the father is said to have done the Ah 
ceremony m honour of his daughter This ceremony has 
no rehgious significance, but both father and daughter 
acquire honour thereby, and the father can claim from the 
bridegroom an extra price called ahmay which is a cow 
mithuTiy or 60 rupees, if the father is a chief, and a gong of 
eight spans, or 40 rupees, if he is a noble {phangsang) 
Commoners {7mchh%) never have ten pigs to kill, and so 
cannot be Ah The meat of the pigs killed is given to the 
bridegroom , the memorial pyramid is thereafter known by 
the name of the bride, e g Nongkei longtang if the girl’s name 
is Nongkei There is a longtang between Ohakang and Sat- 
long called Thlachai longtangy and another between Savang 
and Khongpai, and a third between Siata and Tisi called 
Mach%a longtangy after Machia, daughter of the chief of 
Khabong, and wife of Hmonglai, late chief of Savang 

It IS not necessary to erect a longtang m order to perform 
Ah y any one who kiUs ten pigs for'the weddmg feast can 
do Ah and claim ahma It is only, however, very well-to-do 
people who can afford the ten pigs, 

Laawha 

When a man mames a girl from another village, on the 
amaha day the bride’s party sacrifice a fowl on the road for 
the health of all persons takmg part m the marriage This 
sacrifice is called laawha, and the bridegroom has to give 
the sacrificer a brass pot of four spans circumference 

Ghhihhawma 

In Chapi when a girl marries k man from another 
village, the bachelors who used to sleep m her house have 
to give her a present of beer, and m return the bridegroom 
gives each of them a brass pot of four spans circumference 
This custom used to be m vogue in all the villages , nowa- 
days it survives only with the Sabeu. 

No7hghnole%. 

li after a marriage has been arranged, but before amaha, 
the bridegroom jilts the girl, he must pay her a fine equal 
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to her angha, and also a wpta to the chief and elders This 
applies among all the tribes, but among the Sabeu no vop^a 
IS taken When the fine is claimed, three presents, called 
Tianghlo, must be paid by the man fined to the persons 
accompanying the claimant These consist of two brass 
pots of four and three spans circumference, respectively, 
and a hen 


Divorce^ 

Divorce among Lakhers is easy, and a man who wants to 
divorce his wife can do so at any time, provided he comphes 
with certam formalities, while a woman can likewise divorce 
her husband Divorces, however, are less common than 
among the Lusheis This is chiefiy due to the high rate of 
marriage price, though I think also that Lakhers are less 
unstable in their affections and less liable than the Lusheis 
to turn to divorce on the flimsiest pretext ^ It is more 
common to find a husband divorcmg his wife than a wife 
her husband, as a woman’s relations always brmg pressure 
on her to remam with her husband, as they do not want to 
have to refund her price , even so, the Lakher divorce 
custom IS more favourable to women than the Lushei 
Theie are several different forms of divorce 

Lapinongma 

This is the form of divorce used when a man divorces his 
wife, and is similar to the Lushei mah The custom varies 
slightly in different villages 

In the Saiko and Siaha TIongsai groups, and in Tisi and 
the Hawthai villages, when a man divorces his wife her 
relations are entitled to keep all the price which has actually 
been paid, and the husband must pay any balance of the 
price for which pigs have been killed The woman’s rela- 
tions cannot, however, claim payment of any part of the 
price for which pigs have not been killed It makes no 
difference whether the woman has had any children or not. 

In Savang and the other Zeuhnang villages, if a man 

^ For Lushei divorce customs, mde N E Parry, A Monograph on Luahm 
Customs and Coremomes, pp 42-49 — E P 
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divorces his wife before she has had any children, the woman’s 
relations are entitled to keep all the price that has been paid 
to them If on the marriage day the anghia^ suazi and 
avyiudbawna have been paid m full, nothing more can be 
claimed from the husband, even though pigs may have been 
killed for other parts of the price If, however, the angkm, 
sisazi and awruabavma were not paid on the marriage day, 
even though certam other prices were, these three prices 
must be paid 

If a man divorces his wife after she has had children, the 
wife’s relations keep the whole of the price that has been 
paid, and can claim any balance for which pigs have been 
killed No balance for which pigs have not been killed can 
be claimed, however. 

In Chapi and the Sabeu villages, when a man divorces his 
vufe, her relations keep whatever has been paid, and can 
claim the anghia and s%saz% if pigs have been killed for them, 
but nothmg else The same custom apphes whether or not 
the parties have had children 

Sawng Pakm. 

This IS the form of divorce followed when a woman 
divorces her husband, and is equivalent to the Lushei 
mmcJihuah 

In the Saiko and Siaha Tlongsai groups, and m Tisi and 
the Hawthai villages, the same custom is followed If a 
woman divorces her husband before she has had any children, 
the whole of the price paid must be refunded to the husband, 
and compensation can be claimed by the woman’s relatives 
for the pigs they have kiUed when claiming the price 

If a woman divorces her husband after she has had 
children, the whole of the price paid must be refunded to 
the husband except the anghia, which the woman is entitled 
to keep m consideration of havmg had children The 
children go to the husband , if the anghia were refunded they 
would belong to their mother’s relations, and would go to 
their pupa or mother’s brother. As a rule the husband 
prefers to keep his children and the woman’s relations keep 
the anghia. In Tisi, m addition to refundmg the price as 
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explained, the woman has to pay a fine of a sow to her 
husband ; this fine is called songthithu 

In Chapi, when a woman divorces her husband, whether 
before or after she has had children, her relations must 
refund the whole price paid except the anghia and stsazi 
If the woman’s relatives have killed pigs for these two prices 
and they have not been paid, they can claim them from the 
husband When a woman divorces her husband, if at any 
tune she has received a hrmatla from him on account of a 
quarrel, she must refund to him the amount she received 
as hrmatla or atonement price, which is contrary to the 
custom of all the other groups The children go to their 
father 

In Savang if a woman who has no children divorces her 
husband, the whole price must be refunded except the 
awruabavma No compensation can be claimed for pigs 
killed when claimmg the price 

If the woman has children and the father takes the 
children, the woman can keep the whole price paid, but 
cannot claim any balance If the husband does not want 
his children, the whole of the pnce must be refunded, and 
the children become pupasaw — ^that is, are taken by the 
woman’s brother, and become his children for all practical 
purposes 

In all the villages, when a woman divorces her husband, 
all the persons who received presents (ahla) at the weddmg 
have to refund them The only exception to this is that 
among the Zeuhnang, the cooks (chongtlapa) keep the presents 
they received, though all other recipients have to refund 
them 

Khuthi {Impotence). 

When a man is impotent and is unable to perform his 
conjugal duties, the wife can claim a divorce. Before the 
wife can obtam her divorce, however, the man is allowed a 
certam period, which varies m the different villages, but is 
usually a year, durmg which to perform sacrifices m order to 
recover his lost powers If at the expiration of the period 
agreed on the man is still impotent, the woman is entitled 
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to a divorce and to keep all the price she has received , she 
cannot, however, claim any mipaid balance of the price 
Durmg the period allowed for performing sacrifices, if the 
woman leaves her husband she is held to have divorced him, 
and will have to refund her price, accordmg to the custom 
of savmg paJcua If durmg this period the woman has 
intercourse with another man, she is treated as an adulteress, 
and her price will be dealt with as shown tmder aphei 

If a woman accuses her husband of bemg lchut}b% and he 
denies it, an old woman is put to watch them and report 
If this old woman finds that the man is not impotent, the 
wife is ordered to hve with her husband, and if she refuses 
to do so is dealt with as savmg paJcua Khuthi may be 
compared with the Lushei mngzaw 1 

Hrupathlei hasala {Divorce on Account of Madness) 

In the Saiko, Savang and Siaha groups, and m Kiasi the 
custom IS as follows — 

If a man’s wife goes mad he must perform sacrifices for 
a year, and if after that she is still mad, and he no longer 
wants to keep her, he can send her back to her family, the 
price paid for the woman being retamed by the people who 
received it In Savang and the other Zeuhnang villages, 
if the anghia, sisazi and awrudbavym have not been paid, 
though pigs have been killed for them, the woman’s relations 
can claim them, but not in the other villages. If a man goes 
mad his brothers perform sacrifices for him for a year, and 
durmg that year his wife must remam with him If he is 
still mad at the end of the year, his wife can leave him, and 
the price paid will be retamed by her relatives, but they 
cannot claim any outstandmg balance 

In Chapi and the Sabeu villages, if a husband goes mad, 
the wife can leave him, and her relatives will keep the whole 
of the price paid for her and can claim the anghia and 
sisazi If the madman has brothers, one of his brothers can 
claim to marry his wife on payment of one fowl for avyrua 
and one pumtek, and will also have to pay the outstandmg 


1 Of Parry, op , p 47. — E P. 
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balance of the price The madman’s wife can refuse to marry 
the brother if she likes 

If a wife goes mad she retiuns to her brothers, who keep 
any price that has been paid, but oannot claim any balance 
except angkia and sisazi if the requisite pigs have been 
killed 

In Tisi, if a man goes mad and has brothers, one of his 
brothers will mairy the madman’s wife, provided she is 
agreeable, and will merely have to pay the balance of her 
price If the madman has no brother available, or if his 
wife prefers to do so, she can return to her relations, who m 
these circumstances keep whatever has been paid them for 
her price, but cannot claim any balance If a man’s wife 
goes mad, she simply letums to her brothers, who keep 
whatever has been paid of her price, but cannot claim any 
balance 

Aphei {Adultery) 

Adultery is considered very disgraceful, and a woman 
caught m adultery is as a rule turned out at once by her 
husband It is not at all a common offence, as after marriage 
Lakher women keep very straight indeed The ordinary 
custom is that if a woman commits adultery her whole price 
must be refunded to her husband, and the co-respondent 
must pay a fine m cash plus a pumtek bead, known as sisalcu- 
chakJii^ and a cloth known as a pau^lukhu to the injured 
husband, and also a vopm to the villagers If the adulteress 
has children, she is allowed to keep the aughia only as the 
price of her children 

The fine inflicted on the co-respondent is m Siaha, Kiasi 
and Saiko a rmthun, or 60 rupees , m Chapi a fine equal to 
the amount of the woman’s angkm , m Savang three gongs 
of eight, seven and six spans respectively or 70 rupees 
The reason why a co-respondent is fined a pariglukhu cloth 
and a sisaJcmhakhi pumtek is as follows It is considered 
very disgraceful for a man if his wife has committed adultery 
This disgrace follows him even to the next world, and when 
his spirit arrives in AihUchby the abode of the dead, it feels 
great shame, and so the co-respondent has to provide the 
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panglukhu, literally “the cloth to wear on the head,” for 
the injured husband’s spirit to cover its face with when it 
reaches AthTchi The mahuchalehi is a pumieh worn as a 
bracelet One explanation as to why this pumtek bead has 
to be given to a cuckold is that the spint of a man whose 
wife has committed adultery is like the spirit of a woman, 
and to show this wears a bracelet m Athihhi , another is that 
the bead is given to console the spirit for having been robbed 
of its wife When a spirit with a bracelet on its arm and 
a cloth over its head arrives m Ath%kh%, aU the other spirits 
call out, “ Lo, here is a man whose wife was an adulteress,” 
and all know that the unfortunate spint was a cuckold. The 
co-respondent is m a much happier position It is a source 
of great pride for a man to have succeeded m overcommg 
the virtue of another’s wife, and so when he dies his spint 
wears a white cock’s tail-feathers m its hair When a spirit 
arnves with white plumes m its hair, all the dwellers in 
Athikhi know that this is the spint of a man who made a 
conquest of a mamed woman, and respect it greatly on that 
account As soon, therefore, as any one who has made 
another a cuckold dies, his relations place these feathers m 
his haar, and when he is buned they are tied on the top of 
the memonal post. 
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EBLIGIOlSr 

The Lakhers believe that the destinies of the universe 
are in the hands of one God, who is known as KhazaTigpa^ 
or KhazarigleviTia, or Pachhapa, the creator of the world ^ 
Khazangpa is generally believed to live in the sky, though 
sometimes a Lakher will tell one that he does not know 
where Khazangpa hves, and the Ohapi people say that he 
lives on the high mountams called Khisong Khazangpa 
means literally the father of all, bemg derived from hhapa 
zevdwb, meaning everythmg. The alternative name, Poc/i- 
hapa^ means the old man, or the source, presumably the 
source of life. 

This god has full power over men, and can make them 
prosperous or the reverse, as he likes. He resembles the 
Lushei Pathian^ but the Lakhers pay more attention to 
Khazangpa than the Lusheis do to PatMan, and regard him 
as more powerful than the leurahnpas, who are the spirits of 
the mountains, pools and woods The most important 
Lakher sacrifice, the Khazangp%na, is offered to Khazangpa^ 
but I do not know of any special sacrifice offered by Lusheis 
to Pathian Khazangpa is possessed of all human attributes 
he has a wife and child, though these latter have no names 
and are not referred to m the Khazangpina chant , he eats 
food and drinks beer like any human bemg Khazangpa is 
a just and benevolent bemg, who is beheved to deal with 
men according to their works Proud and quarrelsome men 
who oppress the poor are called by the Lakhers thatlonghreu 
(boasters, because of their power), while men who speak the 
truth, act m all thmgs accordmg to custom and are kmdly 

1 The name Khogem Pootteeang given by John Macrae m his ** Account 
of the Kookies or Lunctas,” Aawttc Eesearches, Vol VIT, 1801, seems to he 
a combination of the Lakher Khazangpa and the Lushei FcUhxcm — E. P 
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disposed towards their neighbours are called thhchhibvreu 
(those who speak kmdly), and it is beheved that Khazangpa 
punishes the former by cuttmg short their lives, while he 
rewards the latter with long life and riches While Kha- 
zangpa is the supreme god, every person is believed to have 
a sort of tutelary deity or guardian angel, known as Zang.^ 
Lakhers do not know exactly where the mng lives, but they 
say that it is always in close proximity to the bemg of whom 
it IS m charge, and follows him about wherever he goes 
To propitiate this guardian angel the Zangda sacrifice is 
performed If a mng is well pleased with the person it has 
charge of, it can make him happy, healthy, and prosperous, 
grant him children and protect him from accidents, and so 
the mng must be propitiated with sacrifices, lest it become 
displeased with its charge and neglect to watch over him 
and even punish him 

A man’s mTig is beheved to be of the male and a woman’s 
of the female sex, and it is further beheved that if a man’s 
and a girl’s mng take a likmg to each other, that man and 
girl will marry A mng does not cause death, but if a 
mng is displeased with the person it is m charge of, it 
hands him over either to KTiamngpa or to the leurahnpds to 
kill What happens to a man’s zang when he dies is not 
known , some Lakhers say that it dies also The leuralinpas 
are evil spirits or demons, the more powerful of whom hve 
in the Khiscmgs, which are high mountams, steep cliffs, 
deep pools, precipices or ponds The whole world, how- 
ever, IS full of lesser leurahripaSi who come mto contact 
with man m all his domgs The leurahripas are generally 
evil, and like to seize men and kill them All sickness is 
believed to be caused by leurahnpas, and for this reason they 
have to be propitiated with frequent sacrifices. They are 
jealous of men’s possessions, and have a habit of makmg 
men ill in order to force them to sacrifice their animals m 
hope of a cure. Some Uurahnpas^ however, are benevolent, 
and all are capable of beneficent action on occasions if a man 

* This %<mg appears to correspond to the Angami rop/ft, a man’s guardian 
angel, familiar, fate, soul, or the Chang mUghha (ht =(that which is) from 
the sky), which is used for a man’s fate, or soul, as distinct from his ghost 
(i^Lakher ^ H H. 
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IS successful in propitiating them , but Lakhers hve in 
constant dread of them, and spend much of their substance 
in bribmg the leurahnpa^ to leave them in peace The spirit 
who dwells on Mawma, the lofty peak above Siata, is one 
of the few kmdly spirits During the great flood this spirit 
was m charge of all wild ammals, and to this day holds sway 
over them , it is said that no stranger ever visits Mawma 
without shooting game, as the spirit is fond of hunters and 
helps them m their quest 

The Chapi people hold that KJiazangpa dwells m the 
Khisongs, and when they sacrifice to a Khtsong, the sacrifice 
IS mtended for Khazarigpa rather than for a leurahnpa 
This behef is not found among the other Lakher tribes, who 
all regard the Khisongs as abodes of leurahnpas only. 
When standmg near a Khisong, the name of the Khisong 
must not be uttered, as it is disrespectful to do so, and men- 
tion of its name would annoy the spirit A Khisong should 
be referred to as azinong^ which means chieftamess, Leura- 
hnpas sometimes quarrel and fight, and such fights are 
believed to be the cause of hurricanes Behevmg, as they do, 
m these countless supernatural bemgs who may at any time 
exercise an influence on their lives, it is not to be wondered 
at that Lakhers are bound to offer propitiatory sacrifices 
and to consult the fates at every important occasion m their 
lives Sacrifices must be performed at births, marriages 
and deaths In time of sickness almost the only remedy 
known is a sacrifice, and at every stage of agiicultural 
operations sacrifices must be performed to avert the jealousy 
of the spirits. Necessarily superstitions abound; it is 
unlucky to do certain thmgs, and to do others is forbidden, 
and when any breach of the numerous prohibitions takes 
place, the only chance of averting misfortune is by perform 
ing a sacrifice. 

The Soul 

A man’s soul resembles his body m appearance and size, 
but IS mvisible Durmg the day the soul lives mside the 
body, which it enters by the mouth, but at night, durmg 
sleep, the soul sometimes leaves its body and wanders about , 
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a ]mTr called hu m the shape of an invisible cord remains, 
however, between the sonl and the body, and on the sleepec 
awakmmg the soul returns It is because souls roam about 
in this way that dreams arise, and as souls m their wander- 
ings are able to foresee future events, dreams often come 
true 

Souls are of two kmds The ordmary soul is called 
thlapha , i some people, however, are afflicted with mis- 
chievous souls, which, while wandering about when their 
owner is asleep, maltreat and go out of their way to annoy 
others ; such souls are called MacWvt, If a man (beams that 
he IS being beaten, or pushed mto the water, or otherwise 
annoyed by one of his fnends, he knows that his fnend has 
a ihktchhi Thlachht often enter into pigs and fowls, and 
when this happens the animal possessed gives out a pecuhar 
noise Lathers listen carefully to this noise, to see if they 
can recogmse whose thlachM has possessed the animal from 
its voice 

No resentment is felt at the freaks committed by thiachhi, 
as it is recognised that the body is not responsible for the 
vagaries of these mischievous souls TMachh% have the 
power, after their bodies have died, of retummg from the 
abode of the dead and makmg nuisances of themselves 
whenever they like There is no cure for tMachh, 

When any one falls ill, it is due to his soul havmg been 
seized and detamed by Khamngpa or a leuraJmpa, so, as 
soon as sickness occurs, a sacrifice must be performed to the 
god or spirit that is believed to have imprisoned the soul. 
This sacrifice, however, is useless unless it is made to the 
deity which is actually m possession of the soul, and if 
saonfioe is offered to the wrong deity, the link (Jtu) connectmg 
the soul with the body is snapped and the sick person dies 
If, however, the sacrifice is directed rightly, the deity which 
has impounded the soul restores it to its body and the sick 
person recovers. It is owmg to the difficulty of ascertaining 
whether Khaaangpa or one of the numerous leurahnpas is 

TKkhpha appears to be the Thado tkilha opR«=“ a good spirit,” the 
diSerence between the two kinds of soul therefore is perhaps merely moral 
and indiYidoal, and not generic — J H H. 
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responsible for the illness that so many sacrifices are of no 
effect Sometimes a sick man can tell from his dreams what 
Uwrdhrvpa has seized his spirit, as if he dreams that he is 
on the Kolodyne river he Imows that his soul has been caught 
by the Kolodyne hurahnpa, and if he dreams that he is on 
some mountam-top, he knows that it is the leurahnpa 
dwelhng on that mountain that is holding his soul confined, 
and directs his sacrifice accordmgly If all other means fail, 
in order to find out the correct sacrifice to ensure the sick 
person’s recovery, a ceremony called Liimig is sometimes 
performed Certain people known as htangtha%pa are 
believed to have the power of ascertaimng what saciifice is 
required, and when a sick person’s relative wants to find out 
what sacrifice to offer, he places a little rice m the invahd’s 
right hand, takes some of this rice, and goes off to the 
htangthaipa and asks his advice 

The Utarigthatpa takes a peUet bow, holds it by its strmg, 
places some of the rice on the stave, and then calls upon 
the spirits, askmg them what sacrifice should be performed, 
nammg each sacrifice in turn As soon as the correct 
sacrifice is mentioned, the bow is said to swing backwards 
and forwards, and the sacrifice so indicated must then be 
performed ^ 

In deahng with Lakher religious observances, three terms 
will be constantly cropping up — ^namely, Am, Pana, and 
Aoh , it will be convement, therefore, to explam these terms 
before gomg any further 


Am 

Am means anything that is forbidden 2 It may be am 
to do certam thmgs, to say certam things, to see certain 
thmgs, to touch certam thmgs, or to go to certam places 
If the prohibition is disregarded, it is believed that the 
person defymg the prohibition will die or be unlucky. Am 
has also a positive side, and it is am to omit to do certam 

^ Cf, Playfair, The Qaroa, p 97 The Garos follow a similar practice — 
N E P 

^ Serna c/wm, Angami henna (whence the expression “ genna ” commonly 
used for tabu m Assam ) — J H H 
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things When a woman dies in child-bed, an adh must be 
held, or else it is ana for the whole village It is also aim 
if an adh is not held after an unnatural death In the former 
case the holding of the adh is believed to avert from the other 
women in the village the danger of dymg m child-bed, and 
m the latter to avert from the men the danger of an un- 
natural death When an unnatural death takes place, the 
other people m the village fear that they will suffer the same 
fate, and so an adh is held to avert it The breach of a 
village cuoh is ana only for the people who break it, and it 
IS beheved that the people who break the adh will be un- 
lucky, The breach of the adh by one or two people does 
not affect the people who observe it, but if a village faded 
to hold an adh when the occasion demanded it, misfortune 
would fall upon the village as a whole Ana is practically 
the same as the Lushei thwngh and the Garo marang 
The Lakhers strictly observe the numerous aims with 
which they are encumbered, but the Lusheis are fast losmg 
their behef, and most of them have no scruple m domg 
thmgs that twenty-five years ago would have been re- 
garded with horror The anas are really the Lakher 
eqmvalent to the Ten Commandments, and though to 
Western npnds many of the prohibitions may appear absurd, 
some of them are of undoubted social value, and are no 
more illogical than most of our own superstitions Thus 
it IS ana to shift the boundary of another man’s field, it is 
ana to throw weeds mto another’s field, it is aim to steal 
eggs, it IS ana for a woman to give birth to a ohdd m another 
person’s house, and all these prohibitions and many others 
are sound, as they prevent people from causmg mcon- 
vemence to others Lushei Christians are by way of havmg 
given up all their superstitions, yet they have mtroduced 
new prohibitions ]ust as little based on reason as the old. 
The Sabbath is very strictly kept, and a quite senseless 
prohibition has been mtroduced, which is observed even by 
the Welsh and Enghsh missionaries Christians are strictly 
prohibited from movmg from one place to another on 
Sunday, thus a Christian who is on a journey may not 
move, say, from Aijal to Neiboi, a matter of ten miles, on 
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a Sunday, and if he did so would be subjected to church 
discipline , if, however, he likes to go from Aijal to Neiboi 
and return to Aijal the same day, thus domg twenty miles 
on a Sunday, he has done no wrong, and would mcur no 
penalty None of the Lakher anas is as illogical as this 
prohibition, which, to my personal knowledge, is observed 
by missionaries m the Lushai Hills The Lakher anas are 
the natural outcome of the mode of life and surroundings 
of the people, who are hke children, and, behevmg m the 
omnipresence of gods and demons, naturally take precau- 
tions so as not to offend them The prohibitions are not 
artificial, and so are entitled to respect , though many may 
seem foolish one must consider their origm before passmg 
judgment, and must allow full credit for their beneficent 
social effect The anas I have referred to above are of more 
general apphcation, and impinge more directly and 
obviously on the social than on the religious life of the people, 
though the religious idea is there m the background all the 
time When a man performs a sacnfice he is pana from the 
beginmng of the sacrifice to the end of the aoh It is ana, 
for such a man to go out of his house and to meet any one, 
and it IS equally ana, for any one else to enter his house 
while he is pana, as did any one enter all the good effects 
of the sacrifice would be destroyed Here the ana has a 
purely rehgious side — ^the saorificer is forbidden to do certam 
thmgs lest he offend the god to whom he has sacrificed, and 
other people are forbidden to do certam thmgs lest they 
spoil the sacrifice offered The converse of this is found 
m the case of Panhnsang, where, though the entry of a 
stranger into the sacrificer’s house while he is pana has no 
evil effect on the sacnfice, the strangar himself who broke 
the ana by entering the sacrifioer’s house m breach of Ihe 
ana is liable to suffer sickness, which he may catch from 
entermg the house 


Pana and Aoh. 

WThen a man has performed a sacrifice, he and his family 
are pawo from the time of periormmg the sacrifice till dawn 
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next day, or, if an aoh is imposed, till the end of the aoh 
When a man is pana on account of a family sacrifice, he 
may not do any work and may not go outside his house. 
The women may not weave, the only work they may do is 
to draw water and cook , they may not go outside the 
village In the case of certam sacrifices the family may not 
even leave their house While a man is parui, no one may 
enter his house , if any one enters a man’s house while he 
is paim the sacrifice is spoilt and must be performed again, 
and the person who spoilt the sacrifice is fined Agam in 
the case of certian sacrifices, it is ana to enter another person’s 
house, and if the sacrificer enters another’s house he has 
spoilt his own sacrifice and will have to do it agam This 
IS the case when the Zangda sacrifice is performed The 
nature of the pana depends on the sacrifice performed 
Practically speakmg, a person who has performed a sacrifice 
IS pam until all the meat of the animal sacrificed has been 
consumed In the case of the more important sacrifices, an 
aoh, durmg which no work may be done, is imposed for one 
or two or more days after the pana 

A whole village also can be pana, and when this is so no 
work IS done, the women may not weave and no one goes 
outside the village, but the villagers visit each other’s houses 1 
When a family or a village is pana it means that they are 
forbidden to do certain thmgs, as it is ana to do them, and 
to help the people to avoid domg anything that is ana an 
aoh IS imposed An aoh is imposed only for the more 
important sacrifices and events of village life, for all ordinary 
sacrifices one day’s pana is enough Aoh literally means 
rest or remaimng 

An aoh may apply to one family only or to the whole village, 
accordmg to the occasion. When a family is aoh no member 
of it may go outside the house at all, the women may neither 

^ This word jpana=Anganu Naga penna, Sema Naga ptm, Malay hum, 
B E Solomons am (Ivens, Melanesians of the iS E Solomon Islands, 
pp 253, 259) In Micronesia it appears as penat and panaU, while 
emo (Delmas, JRihgion des Maargmaims, p 62) is perhaps correlated to the 
Ao Naga term amung ( =Lakher aoh) The Tahiti form is pum, the Maori 
pvmpum and the Tongan taphum, so linlqng up with tabu (Evans, “ Kem- 
pnnan,** Man, May, 1920). The constant idea throughout is that of segre- 
gation — J H H, 
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spin nor weave, and no work may be done. When the whole 
village IS aoJi, no work is done, and no one may go outside 
the village, but the villagers are allowed to leave their houses 
and go mto the village streets An aoh also partakes of the 
nature of a holiday durmg which no work is done, and the 
people amuse themselves with games like seuleucha or lovg- 
beucha withm the village In the cases of certain of the more 
important sacrifices, such as Khtscmgbo, TUiihabo, Tlaraipast, 
Nangtha Hawkei and others, it is aim for strangers to enter 
the village during the aoA, as they would spoil the sacrifice 
Any stranger entering a village durmg the aoh is fined the 
value of the ammal sacrificed, so that the sacrifice may be 
performed agam Strangers have no excuse for breaking 
these adh^ as the entrances to the village are always closed 
on these occasions, branches with leaves are erected on the 
path to show that an aoh is bemg held, and a by-pass is 
constructed to enable travellers to skirt the village 
When a village pana or aoh is to be observed, the decision 
IS taken by the chief and elders In the case of a family 
sacrifice, once the head of the house has decided to perform 
a sacrifice, a paTia or aoh follows automatically A pom 
may be due to either holmess or uncleanness Thus the 
panas for KhazangpiTva, Zangda and Khisongbo are due to 
holiness, but the panas after PanhnsaTig and Ahmaw are 
due to uncleaimess 


ATiuhnumg 

The amhrmng (photo at p 38 ) are certain articles dedicated 
to the service of the god Khazangpa^ and used at the 
Khazavgpvm sacrifice The literal meamng of aruihmang is 
“ the forbidden thmgs 
They consist of the following utensils — 


Kangtla^hti Twin wooden plates carved out of one block of wood, 
each plate being the shape of, and a little larger than, 
a dice box , on one plate meat and rice and on the 
other rice flour are placed 
Beiiron, . • An earthenware beer-pot 

Fakong , A bamboo syphon with a wooden jomt 

Bexhang . , An earthenware saucer for holding beer 
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Two Maxaa 


Phiailu 

D&uchhm 

JSet 

Phavaw pawlho 
Peuveu 

BroJeha 

Aphi 


Two small open-work bamboo stools, across which is laid 
a wild plantain leaf, on which the phavaw are laid out* 
Some flour is first placed on the leaf, and then the pig’s 
spurs and one of its ears, half its tongue, half its tail, 
and half its perns are placed on each of the stools, the 
spurs from its right leg on the right-hand stool and 
those from its left leg on the left-hand stool. The 
bladder is 6mptied,blown up, and tied to the wall below 
which the anahmang have been laid out The parts 
offered are taken from different parts of the pig’s body 
m order to represent the whole pig After this some 
cooked liver, some gravy, some meat, some rice, and 
salt are added to the offermgs on the matsa 

A gourd spoon for the use of Khazangpa when he drinks 
the gravy offered him 

A small wooden chair for Khazangpa to sit on when he 
comes to eat the meat and drink the beer offered to him 

An earthenware cooking-pot for boihng the pig’s head 

A bamboo basket for holding the portions of the phavaw 
to be eaten by the saerificer 

A small cloth displayed on a bamboo ^ frame for Khazangpa 
to wear as a head dress when he comes to eat the 
phavaw offered him A pipe filled with tobacco for 
Khazangpa to smoke ^ 

Three small gourd beer-pots, with reeds for suckmg up 
the beer. 

A bamboo mat on which the anahmang are placed while 
the sacrifice is bemg performed 


These things are kept either in a model house like a doll’s 
honse or in a bamboo basket, which is fixed up just under 
the roof above the big bed or raJchong Sometimes the 
earthenware pots for oooking the meat are kept over the 
hearth above the racks used for dcymg meat Every Lakher 
householder possesses a set of anahmang, and when a man 
has built his own house and separated from his father, he 
himself makes his anahmang if he can , if he cannot, he gets 
some one else to make them for him If while the anahmang 
are being made a death occurs in the village, those that have 
been made have to be destroyed, and a fresh set has to he 
prepared, as the half-made set has been defiled by the 
death As soon as the aruUmumg are ready, the model 
house to contain them is prepared, and then the Khazavjgpwa 
sacrifice is performed with a fowl, and after that the arm- 
Jmcmg are placed and kept inside the house as already 
desorihed. 

The anahmang are used only for Khazangfina, and at the 

^ These two articles are moinded only by the Hntdhleu clan, and not by 
the other Saiko clans — N £! 'B. 
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conclusion of the sacrifice are washed and replaced inside 
the house The Hnaihleu clan use them also for the tiger 
sacrifice, Nangtha Hawicet If a father and son are livmg 
together in one house, when the father dies the son must 
make new andhmang , he cannot contmue to use his 
father’s 

The Lusheis use in connection with their SaJchua gourds 
called hairiud a small clay zu pot called rothnmbel, a zti 
syphon of bamboo called d-aionlcawn, a gourd called bing, 
another small gourd called hmte^ and a small wooden plate 
chirawtthleTig The aerh, which are the parts set aside for 
the guardian spirit of the clan, and which correspond to the 
Lakher pJiavaw, are placed on the chirawtthleng The havrml 
and chirawUhleng are used only for Sdkhm, the other articles 
are used in other sacrifices also The havrml are used as 
cups for drinkmg the zu ^ These articles are known collec- 
tively as Bawlldo, 

The anahmaug described here are those used m Saiko, and 
similar articles are used in all the villages In the Siaha 
group a m%na or war dao, a puggree^ a skirt, a blue cloth, a 
bronze bracelet, a cornelian bead, an amber necklace, a 
chestnut pole, a bow and a qiuver of two arrows, one of 
which IS kept in the quiver, while the other is used to kill 
the pig, are also mcluded with the amhmang It is am to 
touch another person’s amhmang^ and any one domg so, 
whether mtentionally or by accident, is fined, and new 
amhrnmi^ have to be made In Chapi the anahmarig are 
not kept in a basket or a model house, but simply hung up 
close to the roof, and the heads of the pigs sacrificed are 
hung on the wall next to the bed In the old days if a 
commoner touched the chief’s anahmang he became his 
slave, now he is fined a mithun The fine for touching an 
ordmary man’s amhmang in all the villages is a fowl In 


^ The Tnado Ktilci Xndoi^ described by Dr, Hutton m Appendix G, at 
p 163, of William Shaw’s Not^s on the Thadou seems to differ from the 

Lakher andhinang and the Lushei Sahhua vessels in that they serve no 
practical purpose, but are merely a bundle of charms See also Wilham 
Shaw, op cit , p 74 — E P I thmk that some Thado clans, e g* the 
Holthang, produce them for ceremomal purposes on certam occasions, and 
possibly all do, Ce " “ 




Certainly offerings are made for it on some occasions - 
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Savang the anahmang are known as limmgkhe% and are hung 
up close to the mam back post of the house 
When I wanted to photograph a set of amhmang vessels 
m Saiko in 1928, the vessels were lent by three diiSerent 
persons — ^Hhtha, Deutha and Sarang I found out after- 
wards that this arrangement was made as the articles 
brought to be photographed had to be destroyed, and so 
each of these three lent a few of their vessels, so that none 
of them should have the trouble of makmg a whole new set 


The Phavaw 

In nearly every sacrifice, phamw^ which are the parts of 
the animal sacrificed dedicated to the god or spint to whom 
the sacrifice is offered, are set aside The parts used vary 
accordmg to the sacrifice performed, but always mclude 
flour, salt, and some blood of the animal sacrificed The 
blood is mixed with either rice flour or with raw or cooked 
rice, accordmg to the nature of the sacrifice These phavaw 
correspond to the Lushei serh 

In Savang, when a pig has been sacrificed, the parts 
usually set aside as raw phavaw are the ears, the eyebrows, 
the lips, the tongue, the teats, the perns, a toe from the right 
foot, the tail, the bladder and some blood mixed with flour, 
while some of the cooked liver is used for the cooked 
phavaw 

A fowl’s phavaw consist of its tail feathers, its tongue, 
some blood, and a foot raw and some cooked liver, rice, and 
salt These are the fowl’s phavaw used in Saiko , in the 
other villages the same parts, with slight differences, are 
used. 

Sacrificial meat is neither cooked m metal pots nor eaten 
off metal dishes It is not ana to use metal for these pur- 
poses, but it IS contrary to custom. Earthen pots and 
dishes havmg been used for these purposes from time 
immemorial, before the Lakhers knew of metal at all, it 
has become a fixed custom to use earthenware for all 
sacrificial purposes and metal is never used. 
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Khazangpina. 

Kliamng^ina is the most important sacrifice performed 
by the Lakhers It is a sacrifice to the god Khimn^pa 
with the object of pleasmg him and mdncmg him to bless 
the saonficer and his wife with good health and with children, 
to give him good crops and fertile domestic ammals, and to 
make him rich. The sacrifice must be performed by the 
head of the house, and the animal sacrificed may be either 
a pig or a fowl If only a fowl is killed, the family are 
pam from the time of the sacrifice till dawn next day , if 
a pig is killed, they are parva till dawn next day, and after 
that are aoh for three days During the paim and doh the 
phavaw^ which are the parts of the animal set aside for the 
god, must not be touched by any one except a member of 
the family, and even the sacrificer’s concubine must not 
touch them If any one dies while the sahma beer for 
KMzangpina is being prepared, the beer must be thrown 
away and a fresh brew made after the funeral The first 
day of the sacrifice is called the KhamngpiTmigi or day on 
which the oflEermg is made to Khazang , the second day is 
called Aruhlonang, or the day on which the bones are cooked 
and eaten with rice , the third day is called Aohnang, and 
the fourth day Sahaw % chala pana nang, or the day on which 
it IS not permissible to walk over wild oat’s excrement, as, 
if any of the sacrificer’s family did so, the sacrifice would 
be spoilt It IS important that the sacrifice should be 
performed at the correct place, which varies with different 
clans. Some clans sacrifice near the hearth on the side of 
the house on the upward slope of the hiU , some near the 
mam post at the back of the house , some near the mam 
post at the front of the house , some near the bed , some at 
the foot of the verandah wall 

As soon as the animal has been slaughtered by stabbmg 
it under the right shoulder with an arrow, certam parts of 
it, known as the pJiavaw, are set aside for Khazang Some 
of the phavaw are raw and some are cooked The raw 
phavaw of a fowl consist of its tongue, its blood, and its tail 
feathers, and the cooked phavaw of a httle of its liver and 
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comb, some nee, some flour, a little cooked meat and gravy, 
and a little salt Tie raw pTmvaw of a pig consist of its lips, 
its ears, its tongue, its tail, one toe from tie rigit fore-leg. 
Its bladder, its perns, and the fore-leg, from which a toe has 
been removed The cooked fhamw consist of a little hver, 
a httle of the mtestme, a little of the heart and stomach 
with a little meat, nee, salt, and gravy The raw phavaw 
are first placed on a plantam leaf laid across the two rrmchas 
The phavaw to be cooked are then cooked in the amjmmg 
pots, the meat portions being cooked m one pot and the rice 
m another. When they are ready, half of the phavaw is 
eaten by the sacnficer and his family, and half is placed 
with the raw portions on the plantam leaf , any portions 
for which there is no room on the plantam leaf are placed 
on the wooden plate The head of the pig is cooked by 
itself m one of the anahmang pots , it can be eaten only by 
members of the sacrificer’s clan, and with some clans by his 
Tcei or fnend The rest of the meat is cooked separately m 
the ordmary way, and can be eaten by any one, but imtil 
the sacrificer and his family have eaten their half of the 
phavaiw the feast for the general company cannot be 
started If only a fowl has been killed the parts of the 
phavaw eaten by the sacnficer are a little flour, rice, meat, 
and hver 

The phavaw of the fowl are thrown away at the foot of 
the ladder leadmg up to the house as soon as the fowl has 
been eaten The phavaw of the pig are thrown away m the 
evening of the Aruhhnang day after the sim has set, and 
then the pig’s head is hung up mside the roof above the 
place at which it was killed The fore-1^ of the pig that was 
placed on the anahmang is then cooked and eaten by the 
sacnficer and his family and any members of the clan they 
may mvite, and it should all be eaten before sunrise on the 
Aohnang day. After the phavaw have been thrown away 
the amhmmg are washed, replaced m their bos and hung 
up m their accustomed place under the roof 

Khcmmgpma is not performed every year, but only when 
it IS thought necessary, as when the householder or his wife 
has fll health or their domestic animals die "When Khaza- 
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ngpina is being performed, fellow-villagers may enter the 
sacrificer’s house, but strangers may not If any one other 
than a member of a man’s family touches the aTmhrmng, 
whether during a sacrifice or not, it is awa, and a fine is 
inflicted 

Before the pig is actually killed the sacrificer intones a 
chant which runs as follows — 

Oh, Kkazang^ I sacrifice this pig to you Accept it without 
anger and be pleased with us 

Grant me sons and daughters, and let them be clever and 
comely 

Bless my pigs and cattle, and cause them to multiply. 

Watch over me m illness and save me from death 

Enable me to shoot many animals, and give me good crops 

Bless me m all my works and deeds 

Watch over my whole family and keep us from harm, 

I cannot pray to you as well as my father and my mother did, 
but if I have made omissions, forgive me my mistake ” 

After finishing the chant, the sacrificer places some saJima 
and flour in the pig’s mouth, and then stabs it with an arrow 
under the right shoulder 

The description given above applies to the Tlongsai, hut 
much the same procedure is followed by the other tribes, 
though there are small differences, which depend on the clan 
With some clans the water for cooking the phavaw must be 
drawn by the sacrificer iumself or his wife, and when they 
have started makmg flour to put with the phavaw, the 
poundmg of the flour must not be stopped till the ]ob is 
fimshed, or it is ana The belief is that the quicker they 
pound the flour the quicker Khamngpa will grant what they 
pray for In Tisi the ceremony performed by the Nongh- 
rang clan lasts a week The first day is called Te%h%hmanm^^ 
and IS pawl The second day is called Atawhhwmg, and is 
adh The third day is called TeibypoMwmg^ and is aoh 
The fourth day is aoh Durmg these four days no stranger 
may enter the sacrificer’s house On the fifth, sixth and 
seventh days the sacrificer and his family may go to work, 
but must not attend a wake and may not touch a dead 
animal In Savang the ceremony lasts for three days. The 
first day is called Pawmang, The second day is pana The 
third day is aoA. The raw phavaw consist of the ears, the 
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eyebrows, the lips, the tongue, the teats, the penis, a toe 
from the right foot, the tail, the bladder, and some blood, 
together with one fore-leg The cooked pTmvaw consist of 
rice, salt, gravy, and liver The head and mtestmes are 
cooked m one pot, but the meat of the head can be eaten 
only by clansmen The loms and a hmd-leg are cooked on 
the second day, and the fore-leg that was set aside with the 
phavaw on the evening of the second day This fore-leg is 
set aside because it is under the fore-leg that the animal was 
stabbed, so the fore-leg is dedicated to Khazangpa, who, 
however, is beheved to give it back to his worshippers, 
and so it is eaten last of all When all the meat has been 
consumed the phavaw are thrown away through the hole 
m the floor through which the mam post of the house 
passes 1 

Durmg the aoh people may enter the house, but may not 
be given food or mcotme-water, and may not smoke 

In Chapi the ceremomal for the Changza chief’s Khazang- 
pvna IS different from that m use m the other villages On 
the first occasion that a new chief performs Khazangpina 
after his father’s death, the sacrifice must consist of a red 
cock On the day of the sacrifice, the chief and his family 
are pam^ and shut themselves up m their private part of 
the house , the retamers are not allowed to enter the private 
apartment on this occasion The cock havmg been kiUed, 
the phavaw are laid out on the place on the floor where the 
sacrifice was made For phavaw a little meat from one leg 
and the breast, a httle liver, a httle of the comb, some gravy 
and some nee, salt and sesamum are set aside A little of 
the phavaw is eaten by the chief and his family, and then 
they partake of the fowl, and some of its meat is given to the 
retainers to eat m their own part of the house Next day 
there is an aoh for the chief and all his household — no one 
may enter the house and no one may leave it The house 
doors are kept shut, the chief and his family remammg m 
their apartment and the retamers m their own rooms The 
aoh lasts till the stars came out on the mght of the day after 

1 The mam post of the house is often associated wiih saorafioe, and with 
fertility rites m particular, by Nagas — J H 
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the sacrifice This sacrifice of a red cook is the prehmmary 
ceremony, and three years later analvmm^ are made and a 
pig IS sacrificed As before, the chief remams in his own 
apartment and the retainers in their part of the house The 
pig having been lulled, its right fore-leg, bladder, and perns 
are set aside as the raw phavaw The liver is cooked, and 
a small portion of it eaten as phavaw by the chief alone 
Then some hver, bram, some of the intestmes and some meat 
are placed on the anahmaiig wooden plate as phivaw, and 
the rest of these portions is eaten by the chief and his 
family The rest of the meat is cooked and eaten by the 
chief, his family and his retainers The meat being all 
consumed, the chief draws water, places the phavaw on the 
floor, washes up the amlimang and puts them away The 
pig’s head is then hung up on the waU of the chief’s apart- 
ment above the place at which the pig had been sacrificed. 
The next day is aoh the fore-leg that was set aside with the 
phavaw is cooked by a retamer, and eaten by the chief and 
his household, the rest of the phavaw are thrown away The 
aoh lasts till the stars appear After the lapse of four or 
five years this sacrifice is repeated 


Zakhapa, 

If for any reason a man finds it impossible to do the 
regular Khazangpina sacrifice, he can do a modified form of 
it, which IS known as Zakhapa When Zakhapa is performed, 
the whole of the meat of the ammal sacrificed must be eaten 
in one mght, and people belonging to other clans than the 
sacrificer may partake of it Phavaw are set aside as 
m the regular sacrifice The family are paTia for the day 
and mght of the sacrifice, but there is no aoh, and fellow- 
villagers may enter the house, but it is am, for strangers 
to do so 

Either a fowl or a pig may be killed for Zakhapa, but if 
the latter, a small ammal is always chosen Any meat not 
consumed on the mght of the sacrifice is thrown away, and 
may not be kept for use next day. 
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Zangda, 

Zangda is a sacrifice to ZaTig^ a tutelary deity who is 
attached to every human bemg, and acts as a guardian 
angel It is mtended to ensure the good health, fertility, 
and happmess of a married couple or of their children, and 
to save them from gettmg nightmares and from suffermg 
from sores For this sacrifice a fowl must be killed If the 
sacrifice is especially for the benefit of the woman, a pullet 
IS used, and if it is for the benefit of the husband a cockerel 
A gourd spoon phiatla contaimng water and a little rice is 
placed on the floor of the house, an mcision is made in the 
bird's mouth and it is allowed to bleed into the gourd , some 
feathers are pulled out of its tail and placed on the floor 
near the gourd The fowl is then held over the gourd and its 
back IS broken with a dm Its tongue is then pulled out 
for the phavaw and placed mside the gourd, after which the 
fowl IS cooked, and when it is ready a little of its comb and 
hver, a little gravy, some salt, and some nee are placed m 
the gourd as pJiavaw The sacnficer does not eat any of the 
fhavav) The meat is then eaten by the married couple 
When all the meat has been eaten, the pJiavaw are thrown 
out through a hole m the floor The whole family is pana 
from the time the sacrifice is made till dawn next day It 
IS ana for any one to enter the house on the night of the 
sacrifice, and any one domg so is fined a fowl The fact 
that a sacrifice is bemg held is indicated by two bamboos 
placed crosswise m front of the house When the sacrifice 
is performed for one of a married couple, their children may 
liot eat any of the meat If the couple are livmg m the 
husband's parents' house, the parents must partake of the 
meat, but if the couple are hvmg in their own house, their 
parents may not eat any of it If a married couple do 
ZaTigda for one of their children, the child for whom the 
sacrifice is performed and the parents may eat of the meat, 
but none of the other children may, as if they do so the Zang 
will not know for which child the sacrifice is made. A 
married couple may not do Zangda for any of their children 
wfio have got married, as by marriage the child has separated 
from Its parents« 
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The following is the chant used by Sarang of Saiko when 
he performs Zangda — 

“ Oh, guardian angel, I saciifice a cock to you. 

Be pleased with me, and keep me well and grant me children. 
Save me from suffermg from sores 
Do not let my soul wander away from me ” 

If the sacrifice is bemg made for the benefit of the husband, 
the husband utters the prayer, holding the fowl which is to 
be sacrificed, and then hands the fowl to his wife, who 
sacrifices it If the sacrifice is for the benefit of the wife, 
she utters the prayer, and her husband kills the fowl 

Khisongbo or Kathlawbo. 

Khisongbo is a sacrifice to the Khisong, which is a place 
inhabited by some powerful spirit or gemus loci These 
spirits generally dwell on mountam tops or precipices, or in 
deep pools m rivers or lakes 

Every village has some place near by which they believe 
IS a Khiscmgy to which at irregular mtervals sacrifices are 
offered Some villages sacrifice every year, some every 
other year Savang sacrifice to the precipice above their 
village on the Thalia range , Ohakhang to Mawma Hang , 
Chapi to the Kahri mountam ]ust above Chapi village, also 
to Ticbang, a precipice below the village, and to Longpha, 
the highest peak on the Kahna range ; Saako and Siaha 
sacrifice to a hill called Chhongchongpaw on the Bualpui 
range , Tisi to a pool called Tisi Khupi m the Tisi river , 
Tongkolong to a deep lake called Pala Tipang, and known 
to the Lusheis as Palak Dil, while Longba sacrifice to a pool 
m the Pala river called Tleulianong 

The sacrifice is performed by all the villagers jomtly, and 
its object IS to improve the land, the crops, and the ammals, 
and also to ensure the good health of the villagers A man 
IS selected by the villagers to perform the sacrifice who must 
be clean and healthy, not afflicted with syphilis, sores, or 
scabies None of the women of the sacrificer’s family may 
be pregnant or with menstrual flow, and the man selected 
must also have a lucky name A red cock and a pig are the 
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usual sacrifice, but once in a generation a rrnfhun is sacrificed 
Instead of a pig The sacrifice is performed outside the 
village at some spot from which the hill or precipice to which 
the sacrifice is being oflfered can be seen clearly, or else at 
its very foot A flat stone is laid at the foot of a well- 
grown young tree, and a head stone is also erected Before 
the sacrifice is performed, the sacrificer mtones a chant, 
callmg on the Khsong by name to make them prosperous 
The pig is held down by young men who are ceremomally 
pure, and is killed with an arrow at the foot of the tree, 
and its phavaw, both raw and cooked, consistmg of its ears, 
tongue, tail, penis, toe, and blood and some cooked liver 
and mtestme with rice and salt, are placed on the stone 
The sacrificer eats a little of the phavaw^ the meat off the 
pig’s skull and the whole of the chicken The rest of the 
meat is eaten by the villagers When a mithun is sacrificed 
to the Khisong, a rope is tied to its horns, and it is held by 
a number of young men who must be ceremomally pure 
The sacrificer then shoots an arrow mto the rmthuny after 
which the men who are holdmg the rope pull the rmthun 
down on its knees and kill it by striking it on the head with 
an axe 

For pJuivaw they set aside on the stone some flour mixed 
with blood, and on this the Tmthun’s ears, tongue, and tail 
are placed raw, some of the liver, mtestmes, and meat bemg 
added cooked, with salt, gravy, and rice The meat on the 
head of the rmthun is eaten only by the sacrificer and his 
family, as if all the villagers were allowed to partake of it 
some portion of it might be eaten by women who are pregnant 
or menstruous, and so ceremomally impure, which would 
vitiate the sacrifice The rest of the meat is distributed to 
the people, and at dark they all return to the village and 
cook and eat the meat 

On the day of the sacrifice the village is pana ; the next 
day IS a strict aoh, and even the chickens are kept shut up 
lest a hawk should take them The day after is called 
Ohheuthm. On the Chheuiheu day the women may neither 
spm nor weave, but may work The men all go to the jungle 
and try to shoot or trap a wild animal. If they are 
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successful m this, the next day also is aoh ChTmupaim , if not, 
the sacrifice is finished and the aoh at an end The idea of 
the Chheutheu is to see whether the sacrifice has had any 
effect or not If they manage to kill or trap an animal, 
they beheve that the spirit of the mountain is pleased, and 
that he will give them a prosperous year The further aoh 
imposed if a wild animal is killed is because it is believed 
that if there is no aoh after a wild ammal has been killed for 
the first time after the sacrifice they will thereafter be 
unlucky m huntmg The aoh is to please the souls of the 
wild animals, who are supposed to dislike cotton thread , 
and so on that day the women are not allowed to touch 
any cotton thread Durmg the aohs held after this sacrifice 
the villagers amuse themselves by playing at the bean game 
called seuleucha 

Durmg the aoh for Kh%songbo it is avxi for a stranger to 
enter the village The entrances to the village are all closed 
and a large bunch of leaves is erected at each entrance to 
show that the village is cu>h, and a by-pass is made to allow 
strangers to pass without entermg the village Any stranger 
disregardmg these warmngs and entermg the village is fined 
a pig or a fowl The sacrificer must remam mside his house 
durmg the aoh^ and is not allowed to eat the meat of any 
ammal that has been killed by another wild ammal, nor to 
enter a house where a death has taken place, nor to attend 
a wake until the new moon has risen, as he would thereby 
be defiled, and the spirit of the mountam would be annoyed. 

Timka. 

TleuUa is a village sacrifice to the slope of the hill on 
which the village is situated, as, though the village site is 
not a regular KMsong, it is believed to be also inhabited by 
spirits, who must be propitiated m order to mduce them to 
make the people healthy and fertile, to give good crops, and 
to make all domestic ammals breed freely The sacrifice is 
generally performed once m every two years, but in Savang 
it IS performed every year, and the CMtMa sacrifice is per- 
formed on the same day The sacrificer is a man who is 
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usually appointed for life as a priest for this particular 
sacrifice, and is the only person resembling a priest found 
among the Lakhers This priest is known as the tleuUabopa^ 
and when he performs the TUuha sacrifice he must be cere- 
momally pure If in a given year his wife or any of the 
women of his household are pregnant, the sacrifice is post- 
poned to the next year He cannot perform the sacrifice 
while any of his women have their menstrual flow The 
tleuhabopa is also subject to certam other prohibitions He 
may not go and catch fish in the river, as a great deal more 
rice IS eaten with fish than with meat, and if the tleuhabopa 
eats fish he will eat a large amount of rice, which by sym- 
pathetic magic will have a bad effect on the crops, and cause 
the paddy to be consumed rapidly He is not allowed to 
touch the mdigo plant, as when indigo dye is prepared the 
plant is rotten and bad smelhng, and if the tleuhabopa 
touches it, the nee will rot m the same way He is not 
allowed to touch the barongihu, a kmd of pulse which is 
eaten rotten, for the same reason Eurther, the tleuhabopa 
may not eat of the flesh of any animal that has been kiUed 
by a wild ammal, may not go to a house where a death has 
taken place, and may not attend a wake, as if he did so he 
would be defiled Eor a year after he has performed the 
Tleuha sacrifice the tleuhabopa is not allowed even to go 
near a river, as it is beheved that if he does so the crop will 
fail and the paddy already harvested will not last out 

The sacrifice is always performed at the same place m the 
village — ^under the tleuha tree, usually a tree called bougchM 
{Ficus geniculata) which is planted in every village the first 
time the sacrifice is performed on that village site Under 
the tree a flat stone is laid on the ground and an upright 
stone IS erected at its head The flat stone is used for 
laying out the phavaw The sacrifice consists of a fowl and 
a pig, and once m a generation a mithun is sacrificed mstead 
of the pig 

Before the sacrifice is made aU the fires in the village are 
extmguished The old fire is regarded as defiled, havmg 
been used for cookmg funeral meats and the meat of animals 
killed by tigers, havmg also been present through any illness 
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that may have taken place in the house, and so it must be 
put out before the sacrifice As soon as the animal has 
been slaughtered, new fire is made on the TUvha ground 
with either matches or flint and steel — ^it is immaterial which 
is used. A large fire is made, and the village crier calls on 
all householders to come and fetch the new fire The 
villagers all come with torches, which they light at the new 
fire, and go back to their houses and kmdle the new fire on 
the hearth 

The tleuhabopa, as he is about to make the sacrifice, offers 
up a prayer , the animals to be slaughtered are held by 
young men who are ceremomally pure, as in Khisongbo^ and 
are shot or stabbed with an arrow beneath the tleulia tree 

No women may be present at the sacrifice, lest any who 
are unclean may spoil the sacrifice Enough meat is cooked 
on the tleuha ground for the men present to eat on the spot, 
and the rest of the meat is distributed raw among aU the 
villagers When the men have fimshed their meal on the 
tleuha ground, and before they go off to their houses, the 
tleuhabopa hangs up the pig’s head in the bongchhi tree 

Although women are not allowed to partake of the meat 
cooked on the tleuha ground, there is no objection to their 
cookmg and eatmg in their houses the raw meat that falls 
to their share 

The phavaw, which are the same as those set aside at 
KhisoTigbOi are placed on the stone at the foot of the tleuha 
tree The fowl, the mithun's or the pig’s head, as the case 
may be, and small portions of the phavaw^ are eaten by the 
thuhabopa, part of it on the place of sacrifice and the rest 
m his house The day of the sacrifice is pana, the next day 
IS aoh, and the day after is called Chheutheu If any animal 
is shot on the GKkeutJieu day there is another day’s aoh for 
Ghheupana, exactly as in the Khisongbo The entrances to 
the village are closed, it is ana for any stranger to enter the 
village, and any one entermg the village mstead of gomg 
round by the by-path is fined a pig or a fowl The tleulza 
tree is regarded as sacred, and it is believed that a leurahnpa 
of comparatively kmdly disposition comes and takes up its 
abode in the branches, who, if duly propitiated, will help 
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the village^ give good crops, make both men and ammals 
fertile and make the children good looking To cut the tree 
IS ana , any one domg so would be fined a sow and made to 
plant a new tree If a branch of the tree breaks, it is 
believed that one of the village elders will die, and if the 
tree is blown over in a storm it is said to indicate the im- 
pending death of the chief or one of his family When the 
Saiko tUuha tree was blown down, the chief’s wife died 
withm SIX months If any one injures either of the stones 
below the tree, he is fined a sow, which is used to perform 
the sacrifice required when a new stone is erected 

In Siaha the first day is pana ; there are then two days 
aoA, and after that Ghhmtheu In Chapi no regular TleuUa 
is performed, its place being taken by two sacrificjes called 
Gliitang and Chhome In Savang each householder takes a 
little of the blood of the sacrifice and anomts soijiae of his 
standing crop with it Less importance is apparfently at- 
tached to the tleulmbopa bemg ceremomally pure m\ Savang, 
as he IS allowed to perform the sacrifice even if ai^ of his 
womenkmd are pregnant or menstruatmg 

Feasts 

The Lakhers, except for one clan, have no great sedi^s of 
feasts, like the Lushei Thangchhuah feasts The Khichha 
Hleuchang, the royal clan of Siaha, however, perform a series 
of feasts mtended to assist the giver to attam to Paradise, 
though it does not release him from the obligation of shootmg 
certam ammals Each feast has its own name, the whole 
series leadmg up to the final feast, known as KhangcJiei The 
feasts must be performed in the order given below , to alter 
the order is ana 

The first of these feasts is called Phidong, The anahmang 
are all placed at the foot of the verandah wall on the 
side of the house higher up the slope of the hill, and a sow 
of three fists is killed close by immediately after sunrise by 
the giver of the feast When the pork has been cooked, 
a little of each part of the stomach, with some meat, gravy 
and salt, are laid out on the anaTimang as ^Tiavaw for the 
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god to eat The members of the family eat some pork on 
the day of sacrifice, and the next day invite their friends 
and give them a feast off the rest of the pork and sdhma 
beer That evenmg when the sacrificer goes to bed he leaves 
the phavaw set aside for the god on the anahmang , next 
morning he throws out the pJiavaw at the foot of the ladder, 
washes up the amhmang and puts them away After an 
interval, usually of about three months, the next feast, 
called 7othawth%y takes place For this a boar of five or six 
fists IS killed near the anahmang, which are laid out on the 
verandah in the same place as m the first sacrifice The 
animal is killed m the evemng after sunset, beer is prepared 
beforehand, and many people are mvited The phavaw are 
set aside for Khazarigpa as before, and the sacrificer and his 
family eat their pork in the verandah , when they have 
finished, the anahwmvg are taken mside the house and placed 
at the foot of the wall near the bed on the side of the house 
which IS higher up the hill, this side of a house being con- 
sidered the more honourable The reason why the amhmang 
are first placed in the verandah and then taken inside the 
house, is that Khmangpa will first arrive in the verandah 
and rest awhile, and will then go inside the house and 
partake of the thmgs laid out for him The pork for the 
guests IS then cooked, the young men and girls sing songs, 
and drinks are handed round When the pork is ready, the 
girls and boys who have been amusmg the company, smgmg 
and dancmg, are served first before the first cock crows, 
after them the women, and last of all the men Lakhers 
say that the women are served first because they are regarded 
as inferior beings to the men, and so must be treated with 
special kmdness The whole company sits up all night In 
the mormng the pork left over is cooked agam, more beer is 
prepared, and the feast goes on all day After dusk every 
one goes home and the sacrificer goes to bed Next mormng 
beer is prepared on the verandah , this day is called Aruhlo- 
nang, the day on which the pig’s bones are cooked with rice 
and eaten The guests all return, and feastmg and drinking 
go on all day on the verandah ; the younger people only get 
beer, the bones and nee bemg preserved for the elders The 
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reason for the feast being held on the verandah is that on 
this last day Khazangpa is preparing to return to his home, 
and so has come out of the house on to the verandah As 
soon as it gets dusk the guests all go home, and the sacrificer 
goes to bed Next morning the phavaw are thrown away 
at the foot of the ladder, and the aruihmaTig are washed and 
put away 

The next feast is called Von A sow of two fists is killed 
by the head of the house. The arwbTimaryg are laid out m 
the evenmg at the foot of the wall on that side of the house 
which IS higher up the slope The pork bemg cooked, the 
same phavaw as described m the other feasts are set aside 
for KhazaTigpa The pork may be eaten only by fellow- 
clansmen , it IS am for any one else to partake of it , not 
even the sacrificer’s sister’s children nor his mother’s brothers 
can do so The pork must all be consumed before dawn , 
it IS ana to leave any of it over Before sunrise the anah- 
mang are taken out on to the verandah and the pliavaw 
are thrown out at the foot of the ladder, the anahmang 
are washed, and then put away The reason for throwing 
away the phmiw at the foot of the ladder is that Khazangpa 
will leave the house by the ladder, and the food that has 
been dedicated to him should go out by the same way 

The next feast is SeicJihong For this a m%thun calf seven 
months old is used. The imtJmn is tied with a rope round 
its neck, a rope is attached to its right hmd- and fore-feet 
The ropes must all be held by the sacrificer’s clansmen, m 
order to avoid all danger of any person one of whose ancestors 
was a slave, possessed of the evil eye, a murderer, or a bastard 
takmg any part m the ceremony The sacrificer then shoots 
the animal with a bow and arrow under its right shoulder 
The men holdmg the ropes throw the m%tliun, which is lolled 
by the sacrificer with a blow on the neck from a heavy 
wooden stick. The mithun is sacnficed after sunset Before 
the sacrifice the amhmang are laid out on the ground close 
to the place where the animal is to be killed, and as soon as 
it has been slaughtered the sacrificer’s clansmen remove its 
entrails and cook a little hver, a httle of its stomach and its 
bowels and some meat as phavaw. When these are ready, 
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they are placed on the muthrmrig with rice and salt for 
Khazangpa The animal is then cut up by some of the 
guests and cooked After the phavaw have been arranged 
on the aTiahmang, they are brought into the house and 
placed at the foot of the upper wall, and the feast begins , 
songs are sung, food and drink are served to all, and the 
proceedings contmue all mght and till dusk next day, when 
the guests go home The next day is AmUomng, the guests 
return, and are given beer and bones and rice , at dusk they 
all go home Next mornmg before sunrise the amhmang 
are taken out into the verandah, the phavaw are thrown 
away at the foot of the ladder, and the aThohrmng are washed 
and put away. 

The next feast is called Beibei , it is held whenever the 
sacrificer has the ammals required A week before the feast 
IS held, the sacrificer mvites all the young men and girls to 
help collect firewood to cook the meat They collect and 
split firewood and lay it to dry along a fence, built on the 
edge of the village path ^ As a reward for their help, the 
sacrificer kills a pig, prepares beer, and gives them a feast 
On the day fixed for the sacrifice two bull m%thun and three 
pigs are slaughtered The larger mithun is killed first, and 
its meat is distributed raw to all the vdlagers The smaller 
mithun and the three pigs are cooked and used for a feast, 
which lasts for seven days, durmg which the whole village 
gives itself up to eatmg, drinkmg, and merriment No 
phavaw are set aside, as the mithun are not kiUed as a sacrifice 
to God, but merely for a feast to glorify the man who gives it 

The next feast is Chahei la, the ceremony performed over 
the head of a dead tiger to lay its ghost Ror this pmpose 
the man who is performmg this series of feasts has to wait 
tiU some one has killed a tiger, and as soon as this event has 
occurred, preparations are made and the la is held 

The proceedmgs start with the sacrifice of a boar in the 
village street to lay the tiger’s ghost This pork may be 
eaten only by men, who have a feast and drink beer Women 
may not take part, as their presence would prevent the tiger’s 

^ 0/ the Lushei Sath%ngza/r Shakespear, The^ Lushei KuH Olana, p 88* 
and Parry, Lusfuit Qvstoma and, Oer&momes, p 103 — N E P 
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ghost from bemg laid Next morning a btiU rmtJmn and a 
pig are slaughtered and beer is brewed The tiger’s head is 
placed on a small platform erected m the street This plat- 
form is made of thdhmaw wood {films stmt, ahia), which is 
much feared by tigers’ ghosts, as it is used to make gun- 
powder Another reason given me for the use of this 
particular wood is that thohmaw wood bums away very 
rapidly and vamshes, and so if it is used for holding the 
tiger’s head the tiger’s saw will vanish quickly also The 
man who is performing the ceremony then dresses up m 
woman’s cloths, does his hair hke a woman, takes a spmdle 
in his hand, and dances round the tiger’s head, followed 
by all the guests They dance round the head in this 
way nme tunes, and after each round the giver of the feast 
thrusts the spmdle through the tiger’s nostrils and pours 
a httle sahrm mto them After this the feast is held In 
the evening the man performmg the ceremony puts on his 
own cloths agam and, takmg a vaim m one hand and a 
shield m the other, dances five tunes round the tiger’s head 
with one of his friends At the end of the fifth round the 
dancer seizes the tiger’s head and runs off with it outside 
the village, pursued by the performer of the ceremony 
jabbmg at the tiger’s head with his vattia The head is then 
thrown away outside the village fence That mght the 
whole village is adh, and the women may neither spm nor 
weave for fear of the tiger’s ghost Next morning before 
any one dse leaves his house the giver of the feast sacrifices 
a small fowl on the village path, which ends the aoh, and the 
villagers may all come out of then houses and take up their 
daily tasks 

The culminatmg feast of the senes is called Ehangchei 
The proceedings commence with the slaughter of a cow 
mtiJitm and a three-day feast After that the young men 
and girls spend ten days m coUectmg and drying firewood, 
for which labour they are rewarded with a feast of pork and 
beer A week later the real feast begins A post called 
hrammg is erected m front of the house for each mtihun to 
be killed. These posts are straight, not forked, hke the 
Lushei sehvphan, and are simply to show how many mtihun 
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were slam About five mithun are slaughtered, all except 
one in the mormng, one bemg kept to be killed m the evemng 
as a sacrifice to Khazangpa, to whom prayer is offered before 
the sacrifice, though no phavaw are set aside for him Next 
mommg a bamboo platform, called hhmgang, is made, and 
the wife of the performer of the ceremony is carried on it 
mne times round and round in front of the house by eight 
young men, followed by all the villagers chantmg — 

A nu maw khuang a chawi 
A pa maw khuang a chawi 
Se ra suse, sunqthla de de law 
Awla zaza law ” 

which, roughly translated, means — 

Is the wife performing the ceremony ’ 

Is the husband performing the ceremony ’ 

Rock them from side to side 
Hurrah ! Hurrah » ” 

The woman throws down gongs, brass basms, and money 
from the platform on which she is bemg earned , these are 
taken by the sisters of the man who is performing the 
ceremony. This shows the difference between the Lakher 
and Lushei character The gifts thrown to be scrambled 
for by the villagers by a Lushei chief domg KhuangcTmwi 
are kept by those who manage to annex them, but the 
Lakher largesse is only a pretence, and is returned to the 
giver after the ceremony The young men who carry the lady 
round receive no reward — ^it is regarded as their duty to 
help the giver of the feast by domg this free The feast lasts 
for mne days The animals slaughtered are eaten and vats 
of beer are consumed On the mnth day, m the evening, 
a Lushei comes out to the space m front of the house stark 
naked, followed by a Lakher youth wearmg a lom-cloth, and 
they wrestle together It is so arranged that the Lakher 
always wms, as it is believed that if the Lushei wms his 
opponent will become consumptive, whereas a defeat m- 
volves no such disastrous consequences for the Lushei, who 
is given a present of 10 or 20 rupees On the mnth evenmg, 
after dark, the iBres are all put out in the sacrificer’s house, 
and a satumaha of free love is allowed, the young men 
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being at bberty to take tbeir pleasure with any of the women 
present, wkether mamed or single, without let or hindrance, 
save that the women may defend themselves with weapons 
if they like, and no man may complam even if a woman m 
defending herself has cut him and drawn blood This goes 
on all mght, and is the end of the feast Actually it does 
not seem that force was ever used, but all those who wished 
to take advantage of the opportumty were able to do so 
freely The last person to do the whole senes of feasts was 
Zaneu, the grandfather of the present chief of Siaha, about 
sixty years ago The description above was obtamed from 
Tlmtia, a former slave of Zaneu, who was present as a boy, 
and from the present chiefs of Siaha and Thiahra, Thachhong 
and Tlaako Tlaiko has already performed the feasts up to 
ChaJcei la, and is gomg to perform Khangchei as soon as he 
has enough rmHhun to do so 

A man performmg Khangchei does not acqmre the right 
to wear special cloths and plumes, hke a Lushei who has 
performed Kh/mngchaw%, nor is he pana for a penod after 
the ceremony , the only material effect of the ceremony is 
to mcrease the death due (nt) that will be payable on his 
death 1 Great prestige, however, accrues to any one who 
goes through the whole series of feasts Strictly, the 
ceremony is Poi, and not Lakher, the Khichha BQeuchang, 
the only Lakher clan that performs it, bemg of Poi origm, 
and still influenced by Poi custom These feasts, while a 
source of pnde to the giver, are an occasion for merry- 
makmg for the whole village, and all wiUmgly subscnbe 
beer to ensure that the proceedmgs shall not be dull for 
lack of enhvenmg hquor The Poi Khwtng Sm and the 
Lushei Khvangchavn are similar feasts ^ 

BvrOi 

All Lakhers desire to have children, and one of the objects 
of the Klwm/ngpma and Zari/gda sacnfices is to mduce the 

^ The picturesque oeiemouy called M^Mlwrawplam, which is an uuporteut 
part of the Lushei Tfuxngchhuah feasts, is not performed by the Lahheis 
0/ Parry, I/ushcn Customs and Oeremonxes, pp 103-106 — N E P 

’ 0/ W K Head, Saka Ohm Customs, p 31 et seq , N B Parry, 
A Monograph on Zushat Customs and Csrsmomes, pp 95-108 , Lt -Ool J 
Shabespear, The Lushes, KuH Clans, pp 87-90 — N E P 
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gods to Mess the persons offering them with large famihes 
The communal Tlevha sacrifice to the spirit of the village 
site IS offered in the hope that the spirit will make all 
members of the commumty fertile In addition to these 
general saciifices, other methods are adopted by childless 
women who are desirous of offsprmg 
Salem IS a sacrifice performed by women to the Sahia to 
enable them to have children The Sakia is a spirit like 
Zang^ but of a less benevolent nature Men have no SaJem, 
but every woman has a Saha^ and if a woman is unhealthy 
or unable to have children the Sakta is blamed If a woman 
constantly dreams that she is beatmg her husband or her 
children, she is said to have an evil Sakta A Sakm is a less 
powerful spirit than a Zang^ but, bemg spiteful, it must be 
propitiated, lest it should prevent the woman it is attached 
to from having children, or should make her children ill 
The woman who desires a child sacrifices a red cock in the 
place where the water-tubes are kept, which is supposed to 
be the woman’s side of the house Before she kills the fowl 
the woman places on the floor an imitation beer-pot made 
out of a gourd, containing water, and a reed for suckmg up 
the beer , close by she lays out some flour , then, holdmg 
the fowl m her left hand, she offers up a prayer, after which 
she cuts the fowl’s mouth and lets it bleed on to the flour. 
She then breaks the fowl’s back with the blunt side of a dao, 
pulls out its tongue and its tail feathers, and places them on 
the flour as pJmvaw The fowl is then cooked, and some 
liver, some of the comb, some gravy, some rice, and some 
salt are laid with the other jphavaw The meat is eaten by 
the woman and her family The phavaw are then throwm 
away through the hole m the floor The gourd beer-pot 
and reed are placed m a small basket and hung over the 
place where the water-tubes are kept The sacrifice is per- 
formed in the evemng, and the family are pana till next 
mornmg 

Another method for enabhng a woman to have children 
IS for her brother or her pupa to place some sahmahei 
(fermented rice) m her mouth with a hair-pm This must 
be done when the moon is wamng, and the brother or pupa, 
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as the case may be, must not speak to the woman till after 
a new moon has risen The belief is that if there is ill- 
feeling between a woman and her brother or her ^upa^ this 
renders her unable to have children, and so this little cere- 
mony IS performed as a sign of goodwill, and m the hope 
that the restoration of friendlmess will cause the gods to 
raise the ban and allow the woman to have children Lak- 
hers say that this method is efficacious Agam, m the case 
of a woman whose parents are dead, infertility is ascribed 
to the spirits of her parents being displeased with her ^ 

When this is beheved to be the cause of a woman’s barren- 
ness, a fowl IS sacrificed and cooked with rice, and the meat 
and rice are placed on the graves of the barren woman’s 
parents The spirits of a woman’s husband’s parents can 
also prevent her from havmg children if they are displeased 
with her, so this sacrifice is performed to them also, if 
occasion arises The mght of the sacrifice is pana This 
IS an interestmg mstance of the belief that the spirits of the 
dead are able to exert influence over the livmg These 
sacrifices are called TUaawrua The foUowmg mstance is of 
mterest 

Panghleu of Tisi was always on very bad terms with his 
father He was married before his father died, and could 
not get any children His friends all said, “ You behaved 
badly to your father when he was ahve , when he died he 
was very angry with you, and his spirit is preventmg you 
from havmg any children You must perform the TTilaawrua 
sacnfice ” Panghleu followed the advice given him, and in 
due course became the father of two children 

In Chapi a special sacrifice is ofiered to the sky m order 
to enable a barren woman to have children. This sacrifice 
is known as Avapalopatla, and is mtended to make the slaves 
and domestic animals of the sacrificer fertile and prohfic, as 
weU as the woman for whose special benefit it is performed 
A small mat is spread out at the base of the post of the plat- 
form m front of the verandah and on the side of the house 
lower down the hill On this some flour and a small pot of 

^ No doubt the latent idea is that the deceased parents might be expected 
to be reborn of her if they were not displeased H H. 
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rice beer are placed For the sacrifice either a he-goat or a 
white cock may be used If a goat is used, it must be 
caught by men friends of the sacrificer, who, when it has 
been caught, mtones the foUowuig chant Oh, wonderful 
sky above me, I offer you this homed goat Grant me sons 
and daughters, men servants and maid servants, slaves, 
miihun and domestic animals, and let them increase and 
multiply ” After making this prayer, the sacrificer puts 
some of the fiour and beer mto the goat’s mouth, and when 
the goat has swallowed this places some fiour under the 
ammal’s right shoulder and sprinkles it with beer He 
next pulls out some of the goat’s hair, and blows some 
towards the east and some towards the west, after which 
he stabs the goat with an arrow under the shoulder When 
the meat is cooked part of the liver and some of the meat 
from the head are set aside as phavaw^ the rest of the meat 
bemg eaten by men only, no women bemg allowed to partake 
thereof The goat’s head is stuck up outside the house on 
a high pole, and the day after the sacrifice the sacrificer is 
pana, and may not leave the village , the women, however, 
are allowed to weave and may go about their daily tasks 
as usual This is the most important sacrifice to the 
sky, 

The sky is a woman, accordmg to the Sabeu, so her favour 
IS invoked for her sisters here below ^ It is only m Sabeu 
villages that the sky is held to be a woman , all the other 
Lakher tribes consider that the sky is a man 

Durmg pregnancy no special food is prescribed for women, 
they can eat what they like Pr^nant women are especially 
addicted to eatmg clay Many women eat this clay at 
ordmary times, but when they are pregnant they acquire a 
regular craving for it. 

There are two kmds of edible clay, one is red and the 
other grey They are both known as longbeuy and seem to 
have much the same properties The red variety is said to 
be found under the soil, m places where the soil is especially 
good The grey clay is found on the surface, very often on 

^ This rather suggests the Angami notion of the Spirit -mother, the 
ultimate source of at any rate all human life, who hves in the sky — J H H 
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the surface of paths and roads Both varieties have some 
of the properties of chewmg-gum After clay has been 
chewed for some tune it gets sticky, and clay eaters can he 
spotted at once from the fragments of clay sticking round 
their mouths It is said to have a detrimental effect on the 
health of those who eat it ^ Men eat clay much more rarely, 
and never seem to become slaves to the habit, like women 
Lakher women are also very fond of eatmg tobacco ashes 
out of their pipes , they say that the ash has a pleasant 
salty taste , but it is said to cause constipation and to have 
a generally weakening effect 

Lushei women, and men, too, occasionally eat clay, but 
only the grey variety This clay is called lungno It is 
said to cause constipation and general lU-health Tobacco 
ash and charcoal are also eaten, and are both said to have 
very bad effects on the health of the eaters I have never 
heard of any Lakhers eatmg charcoal The habit of eating 
clay or tobacco ash, once acquired, is very difficult to 
break off 

Bitter frmts, such as lemons or pomelos, are much sought 
for by pregnant women 

A pregnant woman, though her condition disqualifies her 
husband from performmg the Tlendm and Kkisongbo sacri- 
fices, is not herself regarded as particularly imclean, and can 
take part m the Khazangpina and Zangdu sacrifices Preg- 
nant women are not shy of appearmg m pubhc, it is only if 
a woman is carrying a bastard that she feels any shame, and 
girls m this unfortunate condition often refuse to go outside 
their houses Pregnancy, in fact, mvolves very few restric- 
tions for a woman If, however, a pregnant woman attends 
a wake, she must not dance, and if her husband dances he 
must not stamp with his feet at the end of the dance, as is 
usually done, lest by domg so he should trample on the spirit 
of his imbom child It is also ana (forbidden) for a pregnant 
woman to cross a big river, as it is beheved idiat if she does 
so the spmt of the nver wiU seize the soul of the unborn child, 
and that consequently the child will be sickly and wiU 

1 5'ee WhifEen, North-West Amazoris, pp 124 et seq Also Mills, The Ao 
Nagas, p* 162 and footnote — J H H, 
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probably not survive. When a woman is with child, her 
husband must not touch a corpse , it is ana for him to do so, 
as it IS thought that if a man touches a corpse while his wife 
IS with child, his wife and her unborn child wiU die m the 
same way as the person whose corpse was touched Apart 
from these few rehgious observances, Lakher women take no 
special precautions when they are gomg to have a child, but 
carry on with all their ordmary work until the pangs of 
child-birth actually begm 

It IS ana for a woman to give birth to a child in another’s 
house, and when this happens the father has to give a dog 
and a fowl for sacrifice to purify the house, but if the birth 
takes place m the verandah, it does not matter. As soon 
as it appears that the birth is imminent, the expectant 
mother is placed m a kneelmg position on the floor of the 
house near the bed, and a cane head-band used by women 
for carrymg loads is tied to a beam above her , she holds 
tightly on to this rope, resting her weight on it, and, still 
kneelmg on the groimd, gives birth to the child ^ 

If a woman finds delivery difficult when holding on to the 
brow-band, she is held by another woman, still in a kneelmg 
position If there is no female relation able to help, the 
husband takes the woman’s place, and supports his wife till 
she is safely dehvered. As soon as the child is born two 
cotton ligatures are tied round the navel strmg, which is then 
cut by an experienced woman with a sharpened split bamboo 
between the two ligatures A bamboo is used to cut the 
navel strmg, as it is considered to be pure. A steel knife is 
never used for this purpose One woman takes the child 
and bathes it in cold water to wake it up, while another 
woman helps the mother to get rid of the after-birth, after 
which the mother is bathed in warm water and given food 
As soon as the child has been bathed it is given warm water 

^ So the Angamis {The Angami NagaSt p 214), the Kayans of Borneo 
(Hose and McDougaU, Pagcm Tribes oj Borneo, II, 164), some tnhes of 
Malaya (Skeat, Malay Magic, 334), and some tribes of the Phihppine 
Islands (Cole, The Tingtiicm, p 264 , Wild Tribes ofDarcu) District, Mindanao, 
p 100) The Thado Kula and Serna Naga methods are different, as no head- 
band or hangmg support is used at all Burton {Ardbian Nights, II, 80) 
gives a parallel case to that of the Lakhers among the Moslems of Waday, 
and mentions other fashions — J H H 
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to drink, to remove the dirt which is believed to have 
collected m its stomach The next morning the child is 
bathed in warm water 

In cases of difficult delivery a woman who always gives 
birth to her children with ease is called in, an egg is boiled, 
and the woman who has easy deliveries takes the egg and 
hands it to the woman who is givmg birth to eat, and says, 

May you give birth to your child as easily as I do always ” 
Immediately after the birth of a child an acih called Nawhhu- 
tloTig IS observed, which lasts nme days if the baby is a girl 
and ten days if it is a boy Durmg these nme or ten days 
the mother must not leave the house, and whenever the 
father goes off to work, he makes a bamboo pm, places it 
m the baby boy or girl’s hand and says, You must not 
follow me to the place where I am gomg to work ” This is 
to stop the child’s soul from foUowmg its father, as it would 
be most dangerous for the baby’s soul to be near its father 
while the latter is at work, as it might get squashed under 
a stone or cut with a dao or an axe, and then the baby would 
die. 

For the first three days after birth the child must not be 
taken outside the house , on the fourth day it is taken mto 
the viUage street, with a hoe for luck and the small pot m 
which its rice is cooked While the baby is held by its 
mother, another woman pierces its ears with a thorn from 
a lemon tree or a porcupme’s qmll, and some small solder 
earrmgs or similar roimd earrmgs of cotton thread are placed 
in its ears If the child is a girl, Eade%do takes place on the 
nmth day Either the father or the mother stands on the 
spot where the birth took place , the other parent goes under 
the house with a small model basket made of leaves held 
together with cotton thread, two pebbles from beneath the 
house are placed m the basket, the thread is passed up 
through the floor to the other parent mside the house, who 
puUs up the basket and places it on the birthplace Either 
the father or mother then kills a fowl of either sex on the 
birthplace and anomts the stones with its blood The fowl 
IS cooked, and the phavaw are placed inside the basket with 
the two stones The leaf basket is then fixed with a bamboo 
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peg into tEe waU of the house The reason for this ceremony 
IS the behef that it is possible that when the baby was bom 
its soul fell through the floor of the house on to the ground 
beneath, and that as the baby’s soul is likely to suffer if it 
remams on the cold ground, and thereby cause the baby to 
become ill, it is necessary to lift it up mto the house agam. 
The baby’s soul enters the basket, the stones are placed m 
the basket with the baby’s soul, as stones are heavy and 
strong, and it is hoped that the baby wfll be strong and 
mdustnous and able to do heavy work The cotton thread 
by which the stones are pulled up represents the carrymg 
band with which women carry their loads 

If the baby is a boy, Bade/do is held on the tenth ^ day 
after birth, the ear-piercmg ceremomes on the fourth day 
after birth bemg exactly the same as those for a girl On 
the tenth day the boy’s father makes a bow and arrow, lays 
them on the ground imder the house exactly below the spot 
where the child was bom A cotton string is tied round the 
bow and arrow, and the mother pulls them up mside the 
house, and lays them on the floor The boy’s soul, if per- 
chance it had dropped through the floor on to the ground 
when the child was born, is drawn up mto the house with 
the bow and arrow A fowl, either red or black, is sacrificed 
over the bow and arrow, and they are anomted with its 
blood. The fowl is then cooked and eaten by the family 
Liver, gravy, nee and salt are set aside aaphamw and rubbed 
over the bow The bow and arrow are tied on to the waU 
above the place where the child was bom. The bow and 
arrow are symbohoal of success m war and m the chase, and 
are used m hopes that the boy wiU become a great warrior 
and himter from bemg brought mto contact with weapons 
at an early age On the Radexdo day the child, whether boy 

^ This different assessment for male and female is common in Assam, 
mde The Serna Nagaa, pp 218, 233 (c/ 176) , Mills, The LTyoia Nagaa, pp 
168, 169 , Shaw, ^otea on the Thadou Kuhia^ p 62 , !Endle, The Kacharta, 
p 41 , I'olk Lore, XXXIX, p 94 (March 1928) On the Gold Coast the 
ratmgs are the other way round, vide Cardinall, Natives of the Northern 
Temionea of the Gold Coast, pp 73, 109 Frequent instances of ratmgs 
similar to those in Assam occur in Nepal (Northey and Morris, The QurUiaa, 
pp 127, 133, 176, 194, 220, 246) Another instance is afforded by Plutarch, 
Romans Questions, No 102, and is discussed by him — J H, H 
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or girl, IS taken to its pupa’s house and shown to hun The 
pvpa gives the child’s parents some meat or a fowl and rice , 
this present must be cooked and eaten on the Bad&ido day 
It is thought that if the fowl is not killed and eaten on the 
Bad&ido day it might be earned off by a hawk or devoured 
by a wild cat, either of which occurrences spells ill luck for 
the baby On the Badetdo day the baby’s hair is cut, and 
IS kept cut short regularly until the child is eight or nme 
years old , after which it is allowed to grow imtil it is long 
enough to be tied m a top knot or a bun, according to the 
sex The last time the hair is cut is called sevrang The 
child IS named on this day by its parents or then friends 1 
The names to be given are uttered and the leg of the fowl 
sacrificed is placed on the baby’s hand If the baby holds 
the chicken’s leg tight m its fist they say that it is pleased 
with the name that has been given it The names generally 
have reference to the cucumstances of the family at the 
time of birth or to some striking occurrence Children are 
also named after any ancestor who was a great hunter or 
warnor The next day the aoh on account of the birth 
ceases and the mother goes about her ordmary work A 
baby’s food is cooked m a separate pot untd it is able to 
feed itself The food is first masticated by the mother and 
then given to the baby On the day it is bom the baby is 
given hot water to drink, on the next day it is given chewed 
nee, and when it is a month old the baby is generally given 
a httle beer as an mtroduction to the drink which is a Lakher’s 
stand-by at all the most important moments of his hfe 
Lakhera say that seven and ten months’ children are strong 
and healthy, but that eight and mne months’ children are 
generally weakly and die m mfancy. Lusheis do not share 
the Lalier behef that seven months’ children are healthy , 
on the contrary, they say that they generally die, and that 
it is only by wrapping them up in cotton wool and taking 
the greatest precautions that any ever survive. Twins are 
not welcomed, as one of them generally dies, but there are 
no superstitions about them, nor are there any about preter- 
natural births. 

^ For Lxidhei custom, cf Shakespear, op at 82 — N, E P 
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A child IS suckled by its mother until such tune as another 
child IS born, children often being suckled till they are two 
or three years old, and even sometimes till they are four 
years old If a woman is unable to suckle her own child 
owing to illness, the child is sometimes handed over to 
another woman to suckle A foster-mother should belong 
to the same clan as the child’s mother or father, though very 
rarely a child may be handed over to a woman belongmg to 
another clan Women most of whose children have died 
are never used as foster-mothers, as it is beheved that the 
child may acquire lU-health with the milk from such women 
An mfant whose mother has died after its birth is generally 
fed on rice and sugar-cane, but very few babies survive this 
diet The rate of mortality among infants is high, and 
survival of the fittest only is the rule Lakhers tell me that 
only about 40 per cent of eldest children survive , younger 
children have a better chance of hfe, and about 70 per cent 
are said to survive ^ In cases where a woman is unable to 
rear her children, who always die as babies, a small plant 
called Hrangzonghna is said to be efficacious The woman 
sacrifices a fowl at the foot of the plant, and then digs it up, 
dries its root over the hearth and eats it The root of the 
HrangzoTi^thTia has the property of improvmg the quality of 
a woman’s milk, with the result that after eatmg it women 
who have lost several children find themselves able to rear 
their next child 

The Afler-hrth 

Lakhers are very careless in them disposal of the after- 
birth If the birth takes place in the day-time, the after- 
birth IS put m a basket, and as soon as it gets dark it is 
thrown out through the hole m the floor through which all 
rubbish is dropped out below the house It is not thrown 
away in the dayhght, because the dogs would carry it off 
and eat it m the viUage street, which would be disgraceful. 
There is no objection to the after-bmth bemg eaten by dogs, 
it IS merely disgraceful for other people to see the dogs 

^ Pr Hutton tells me that most Kagas consider that the youngest son 
IB always the best of the bunch Vide The Angaim Nagas, p 369 — N B P, 
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eating it The Lusheis, on the other hand, carefully tie up 
the after-birth m a water-tube and hang it in a tree to 
prevent the dogs getting hold of it. 

Nawdong 

When a baby is bom dead or dies within two or t hr ee days 
of birth, it is called nawdong ^ Such babies are buned by 
their fathers outside the village, sometimes m an earthen- 
ware pot, sometimes just wrapped m a cloth. The whole 
village IS aoh for a day, no one may go to work, and the women 
may neither spm nor weave If the aoh is not observed, it 
is beheved that the young paddy wiH die soon after germma- 
tmg, m the same way as the baby has died soon after birth 
In Savang the aoh is only held for the first baby that dies 
after the ghums have been cut In Chapi the aoh is held if 
a baby is bom dead or dies soon after birth, while the paddy 
18 knee high or less The reason for the aoh is the same m 
all villages Lusheis call such babies hkmzmh, but observe 
no hnlh and bury them in an earthenware pot, under the 
house or m the garden Babies dymg between the ages of 
one month and three months are known as 8a% No wake is 
held for them, no animals are killed for r%ha, and no adhma 
IS prepared for The grave is dug outside the village 

fence by the young men 

When a child aged more than three months dies, a wake 
18 held and animals are killed as usual When a child who 
cannot yet talk but who is neither nawdcmg nor 8a% dies, a 
dog must be mcluded among the ammals killed for nha, so 
that the child’s spirit may hold on to the dog’s tail and so 
find its way to AthiTchi 


Nawhn. 

When a child has reached the age of two or three months 
a sacrifice called Nawhn is performed Every baby is 
supposed to have aTm on disease germ, and the sacrifice is 
to propitiate this hn and to mduce it to refram from makmg 

^ C/, Shafcespear, The Jjuah&t Kuht Clans, p 86, and Parry, A Monograph 
on Lmhm Customs and Ceremomes, pp 76 and 77 — N. E P 
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the child ill The sacrifice is performed m most villages on 
the verandah, a special hearth being made on the lower side 
of the verandah as one enters the house In some villages 
the sacrifice is performed mside the house, and then no 
special hearth is required In either case the old fire is all 
extinguished and fresh fiire kmdled from flmt and steel or 
with matches The leaves of certain plants, among them a 
kmd of thatch known as pathaTig, some grass known as 
cJutpa^Juj^hm {AviJmtina gigantea), a thomed creeper 
called kamahm (Stmlax proUfera, Roxb ), a thornless creeper 
called nauhn thav^hna {Argyrem Wallichii, Ghoisy) are 
collected Some leaves of these plants are taken m the 
nght hand, together with the legs of the fowl to be 
sacrificed, the neck of the fowl bemg held m the left hand. 
The sacrificer utters a prayer for the health of the child, and 
then rubs the fowl and the leaves up and down the child’s 
body SIX times The fowl is given a httle water to dnnk, 
and if it drinks it means good luck The leaves are then 
placed on the floor, and the fowl is trussed and blood is 
drawn from its mouth, which is cut with a knife , the blood 
IB dropped m to a gourd called phtathla containmg water 
and rice , the child is then anomted with this blood and 
water on its right big toe, its head, and its spme, after which 
the fowl IS killed by breaking its back with a dao As soon 
as the fowl is dead, its tongue is pulled out and exammed to 
see whether the omen is good or not H when the tongue 
IS pulled out the two outer bones are entirely separated from 
each other, the omen is good , if, however, these two bones 
are ]omed together by a smew, the omen is bad, and the 
child IS likely to die 

After this the fowl is cooked, the liver, some comb, some 
gravy, rice, and salt are set aside as pihavaw, and the meat 
IS eaten by the child’s parents only , it is am for any one 
else to eat of it The bones and other remains of the fowl 
are collected together with the bits of cane and the leaves 
used m the sacrifice, and the body of the child is stroked 
with these six times as before, after which they are thrown 
out to the west of the house, the idea being that aU the ills 
hkely to afflict the child wdl also disappear m the west hke 
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the siin The day after the sacrifice the mother and child 
are aoh, and it is wm for them to leave the house till the 
stars come out in the evemng It is arm for any one to 
enter the house that day , crossed bamboos are planted in 
front of the house, and any one entermg withm the fence 
is fined a fowl This sacrifice is always performed when the 
moon IS waning, and it is aTia for the mother to eat certam 
foods till the new moon has risen 

In Savang it is ana for the mother to eat roasted any 
animal or bird that has a tail, as it is believed that the child 
would absorb some of the meat with its mother’s milk and 
would become ill, and it is also believed that the Tin dislikes 
the smell of roasted meat Pumpkm leaves must not be 
eaten, as they sting like nettles, nor may the barongthu, a 
kmd of pulse which is eaten rotten, as the hr% dislikes it 
In this village the fowl is killed on the ground at the foot of 
the ladder leadmg up mto the house, and the remains of the 
fowl and the leaves are burnt 

In Saiko, birds with tails, pepper (chihs), rotten fish and 
the meat of ammals that a wild animal has killed may not 
be eaten till the new moon has risen No bird’s tails may 
be burnt m the fire, and nothmg may be roasted durmg this 
time The behef is that the hn or disease germ dislikes the 
smeU of burnt feathers, roasted meat and also certam kmds 
of food, and so these are all prohibited 

In Tisi the mother may not eat the meat of birds, lest the 
spirit of the bird should fly away with the good effects of 
the sacrifice and the child should become ill 

Names 

All Lakhers, both men and women, are given two names 
The reason for this practice is that the Lakhers beheve that 
if a person has only one name, Khazangpa may forget it, 
and if this happens the person is likely to die, as the god, 
havmg forgotten his existence, will cease to look after him, 
and he will fall an easy prey to the Uurahrypas If, on the 
other hand, a person has two names, Klmmjgpa will probably 
remember one of them, and will look after him when he falls 
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ill The idea is naive, and does not ascribe a very high 
degree of intelligence to Khamng'pa When the TJila Avih 
sacrifice for calling back a sick man^s sonl is performed, 
both the patient’s names are always called ont, to make 
certain that his sonl shall know that it is being called The 
following are some examples of double names Lairi, Awdjha , 
Chakhang, Pahmo , Maleu, Chhilai , Chhochia, Zadia , 
Chhali, Deuhreu , Theulai, Kamang Both names are 
given at Bad&ido The second name is not kept secret 
dehberately, but as a rule it is known only to a man’s 
relatives There would be no objection to a friend calhng 
a man by his second name, but m practice the first name 
only IS used, and if a man is asked his name he gives only 
his first name Boys are frequently called after their grand- 
father or one of their ancestors, and girls after their grand- 
mother or other female ancestor, but care is taken to call 
children only after persons who were rich, wise, great 
warriors, or famous hunters, m the hope that the attributes 
of the person after whom the child is named may descend 
with the name to the child. Lakhers never name their 
children after their friends or after a fellow-villager, as it is 
considered an msult 1 to a man to call a child after him, 
and any one callmg his child after a livmg fellow-vdlager is 
fined by the chief and elders. 

When I was m camp at Saiko m 1928, Mawtheu of Thang- 
sai, a hamlet of Siaha, came and complamed that a man of 
Siaha had called his child Mawtheu, and asked that he should 
be fined for this breach of custom. The chief and elders, on 
bemg consulted, said they had already fined the delmquent 
a pot of beer and ordered hun to give his child another name, 
which seemed to meet the case For this reason one hardly 
ever finds two people m one village with the same name 
Names are sometimes given with reference to the circum- 
stances of the parents at the time of the child’s birth Thus 
the name Seimeu was given to a child because its mother 

^ mtimately, no doubt, because identity of name is likely to involve the 
death of the older person on the ground that his substitute has been pro- 
vided m this world, tide The Serna Nagas, p 237, and I'raaser, Golden Bough, 
III, 370 — J H H 
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had been given no dowry, «ei=slave and »raeM=forget 
fihbali means “ the generation is turned npside down,” and 
the bearer of the name was bom at the time that the British 
first appeared m the Lakher country Sarang means “ long- 
haired,” and the bearer of the name was bom with particu- 
larly long hair , Leipo means “ everythmg has been lost,” 
and refers to the poverty of his parents at the time of Leipo’s 
birth The name Chhonglang was given to the present chief 
of Tisi because at the time he was bom his father had been 
on an expedition and had taken a head, thus wimung the 
nght to wear the red horsehair plume known as a chheulka, 
chhon=eM,etdka and lang=& noise , another man m Tisi is 
called Tleilang, iZe»=separation and lang=ei. noise , when 
Tleilang was bom his father had no relations, hence the idea 
of separation, while the lang m this case refers to the fact 
that Tleilang was a very noisy baby who was always crying 
The name Theulua means “ thrown out,” and was given to 
its bearer as at the tune of his birth his father was turned 
out of Longchei village by the chief Women are often 
called after flowers or after anything that is good A girl 
who has a number of sisters but no brothers was called 
Pawki, meanmg " all flowers ” , another grrl’s name is 
Pawthli, meanmg “flower-bud”, another’s is Maitha, 
meanmg “ bright ” Women are also sometimes named with 
reference to their parents’ circumstances, as, for example, 
Dawku, which means “skilful m metal-work,” this girl’s 
father bemg a very expert blacksmith The name of the 
second son of the Savang chief is Biuachai, which means 
“ under the clouds ” When Bhiachai was born, Veuhei, 
the brother of Hmonglai, the then chief of Savang, had just 
been killed m war, and the whole village was m mourning, 
to which circmnstances Hmachaa owes his picturesque name 
Tevo , this name is m the Savang dialect. Tevo’s father 
shot many wild animals and was a famous man, so he called 
his son Tevo Te=many, «jo=oomplete, meanmg that the 
fattier had been very successful 
Ngongkong mg'on^=silver or property, hoiijr =oolleoted 
Ngongkong’s father was very nch, so he gave his son this 
name, which may be translated as “ hoard of silver ” 
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are no ceremonies connected with the attainment of puberty 
A boy sleeps m his father’s house till he is about nme years 
old, at which age he is sent off to sleep with the other young 
men and boys in some girl’s house Boys take to a lorn 
cloth when they attain puberty at about the age of twelve, 
till then they wear no clothes at all , girls wear a cloth as 
soon as they are old enough to go about the village A 
boy’s hair is generally kept short till he is about nme years 
old, after that it is allowed to grow and is done up m a knot 
over the forehead It is disgraceful for a Lakher to wear 
short hair, a cropped head^bemg the hall-mark of slaves and 
lunatics Men with short hair cannot take part m the 
KhazaTi^piTui sacrifice 


Death Ceremonies 

Death is caused by Khazangpa or a leurahnpa becommg 
angry and confiscatmg a man’s spirit When a man is ill 
or IS about to die, his soul often enters mto a pig When 
this happens, the pig makes a noise like a man groanmg 
Sometimes the soul enters mto a tree, and then the tree 
makes a noise like a baby cr 3 mig People hearmg this noise 
have often looked to see what was makmg it, and have 
found nothmg, and so they know that it must have been a 
dymg man’s spirit m the tree 
Agam, if a buzzmg noise is heard that cannot be accounted 
for, Lakhers think it is the spirit of some man who is dymg, 
and they sometimes say that is very hke So-and-so’s voice,” 
and afterwards hear that the man whose voice they thought 
they heard has died When the sick man is about to expire 
his soul leaves the pig or the tree, or whatever it has entered, 
and returns to its home m its owner’s body, and when the 
sick man dies it finally leaves his body and goes off to 
Athihhi^ which is said to be below the earth, Accordmg to 
Lakhers, normal souls (thlapha) do not enter mto animals or 
trees and make noises when a man is dymg — ^it is only the 
mischievous souls {fhlachhi) with which some persons are 
aj0Ob.cted that mdulge m these vagaries, 

Near Longchei village in Haka is a path called Hawleu- 
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paha, which path passes between two huge stones, and 
every soul must pass through this gap on its way to Ath^hh^ 
Living people never use this path Near Longchei also is a 
stream called the dead men’s water supply It is said that 
any one approaching this stream hears voices talkmg , these 
are the voices of the dead, who cease conversing as soon as 
the intruder reaches the sprmg from which they are drawing 
water They also say that there is always a swarm of flies 
hovering over this spot, and that these are the spirits of the 
dead ^ awaiting their turn to draw water 

There is no second life for the dead, but after a dead 
man’s spirit has been a very long time in Aihihhi it dies 
agam, and when this death of the spirit takes place a chief’s 
spirit is turned into heat mist, and a poor man’s spirit 
becomes a worm , the heat mist goes up to heaven and 
vamshes, the worm is eaten by a chicken, and that is an 
end of it The spirits m Athikhi refer to themselves as 
Hrangzong or immortals, and refer to human bemgs as 
Pawdua or flowers that fade m a day When it is noon in 
this world it is mght m Athihln, and mght m this world is 
noon in AtMkhi The spirits use bamboo leaves mstead of 
fish, regard the large woolly caterpillars as bears, and use 
a large mushroom called athipaso as a fishmg-net Lusheis 
call this mushroom or the ghost’s bag There 

are numerous other plants to which the Lusheis assign uses 
m the abode of the dead, eg mithi buhtun, dead men’s 
millet , mitht sulhluy dead men’s plums , rmtM zongtha^ dead 
men’s tree beans In AtMIcM 2 people who m this world have 
had several wives or husbands m succession, as the case may 
be, always marry their first wife or them first husband 
When a man who has had many successful mtrigues with 
women dies, on his road to Ath^kJh^ he collects a number of 

^ The soul IS thought of as flying in the form of a butterfly or bee, at any 
rate all over Europe from Ireland to Lithuania, m Assam, Burma, Japan, 
and the Pacific — J H H 

* This word AtMkhi is interesting , obviously it means village (khz) of the 
Dead (th^), and is etymologically the same as the Thado thi-khu, while 
the syllable tki reappears m the Sema words for “ die ” and “ dead ’’ The 
Ao word tzya, meanmg the sky soul on which the hfe of a man depends, is 
perhaps connected, as well as the Polynesian Ht, the figure made to accom- 
modate the soul of a dead man — J H H 
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small stones equal in number to the girls with whom he has 
been successful, and places them at the gateway to AthUchi, 
to show his friends how many women have succumbed to 
his charms Even m Athlchi men are not equal , a chief in 
this world remams a chief m AthMii, and a slave remams a 
slave The rich remam rich, and the poor remam poor 
There are three separate abodes to which the spirits of 
the dead may be sent The pleasantest abode is Pe^m, 
which IS nearest to KTmzangpa^ and corresponds to our 
Paradise Attainment of Pe^ra is very difficult, and the 
only way to get there is by kilhng certam wild animals I 
have been given the foUowmg hst of the annuals which must 
be killed to qualify for this abode of bhss A man, an 
elephant, a tiger, a bear, a small tree bear, a s&rcyu), a gural^ 
a rmthm^ a rhmoceros, a sambhur^ a barking deer, a wild 
boar, a crocodile, a hamadryad, an eagle, a specimen of each 
kmd of hornbill found m the Lakher country and a kmg 
crow Over each of these animals and birds the la ceremony 
must be performed A man who has qualified m this way 
is known as Hrapaki or Chhcmghi, and is eligible for Peira 
Whatever may have been the case m the old days, I fear 
that now the standard will have to be lowered, or no one 
at all will ever reach Penra, as not only has Government 
declared a permanent close time for men, but the other 
larger animals are much scarcer than they were 
Prowess m love is of no avail as a help on the road to 
Petra, though among the Lusheis it is of great Assistance 
The Siaha chief’s clan, who are influenced by Ohm custom, 
say that those who have performed the Khangche% feasts 
can also attam to Pevra This is peculiar to the Siaha 
Khicha Hleuchhang clan, as no other Lakhers ever perform 
these feasts, and even among the Khicha Hleuchhang clan 
the mere giving of feasts is not enough, unless the prescribed 
animals have been slam as well A man who reaches Peira 
takes his wife with him when she dies, and also his children 
The abode of all ordmary spirits is Afhihhi Sawvaw, 
people who have died unnatural deaths, and thichhi, those 
who have died of certam loathsome diseases, go to Sawvawkhi 
All spirits start along the same road , when they get to the 
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place where the roads branch they find the ChkongcHhov^pipa, 
a Lakher Cerberus, who sends those bound for AlMkht by the 
right-hand road, while the savrvaw and fh%cMn, are sent by 
the left-hand road to Sawmwkh%. GhkongchJiongptpas are the 
spirits of men who, either from impotency or from any other 
causes, have never had sexual intercourse with a woman 
The Lakhers consider that such people have not fulfilled the 
purpose of their fives on earth, and so are unable to reach 
Athikht, but are condemned to remain for ever hovermg on 
the road between this world and Atkikhi ^ Not only does 
the GhhongMuyngp^pa show the spirits the way to their 
abode, but he makes a perfect nmsance of himself to all 
joints who pass along the road by steafing their cloths and 
making them go to AtTiikh% naked. If a spint has two cloths, 
the GKumgchhongpipa always steals the lowest cloth, so when 
a Lakher dies, m addition to the cloth he is wrapped m, a 
small piece of cloth is placed under his armpit for the 
GM<mgclihongpipa to steal The Tangkul Kokto is a more 
mtelligent demon, as he always appropriates the best cloths 
brought along by the spirits The GhJimgchTimgpvpa has 
another unpleasant habit of refusing to allow any spirit to 
pass until it has picked oS his fleas Now the GMongchJiong- 
ptpa’s fleas are no ordmary fleas, but are large hairy cater- 
pillars, which are extremely unpleasant to kill, and which 
it IS impossible to crack like ordmary fleas. Before a 
Lakher is buned, therefore, sesamum seeds are placed 
between each of his fingers, and when the GhkongcJiJumgpipa 
tells a spirit to catch his fleas, the spirit cracks the sesamum 
seeds with his teeth and says, “ You hear, I have cracked 
your fleas,” and the Ohhorvgchhovgpipa allows him to pass ^ 
Although Lakhers hold that when an adult dies the spirit 
goes to AtMkh,, whence it never returns, there is a strong 

^ There is a widespread idea that virginity is a bar to paradise, wde my 
note * at p 228 of Mills’ The Ao Nagas, To the words cited there may be 
added that of the Toradja of the Celebes (Moss, Lefe After Death mi OoeatvM, 
p 112) , cf also Stallybraas’ Ortmm^s Teutonic Mythology, II, 824, and th© 
old English belief that women dying unmarried will “ lead apes m helU*^ — 
J H H 

* The Serna Kolavo and the Tangkul Kokto closely resemble the Ohhong- 
chhongpipa. Similar demons are the Ao Moyotsung, the Angami Metsimo 
and the Lushei Pupanvla See Mills, The Ao Nagas, p 227, and Dr Hutton*s 
note on that page — E P 
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belief that the spirits of children are sometimes reborn m 
the person of a yoxmger brother or sister, and I have been 
given defimte instances in support of this belief In Longba 
village one Seikia and his wife Tleihia had a son called 
L aikh a To the great grief of his parents, Laikha died 
when he was about five years old Before burying Laikha, 
his mother made a mark on his ankle with soot from off the 
cookmg-pot, and when the corpse was laid in the grave the 
parents called out, Come back to us agam After a 
while Tleihia gave birth to another son, on whose ankle is 
a black mark similar to that made on Laikha’s ankle before 
he was buried This boy was given the two names Laikha 
Laribai, and is now about nme years old A second instance 
IS recorded from Chakhang, where Hneuchang and his wife 
Bithli lost their son Leimaw when he was quite a child, and 
before burjung him marked his cheek with the black off a 
cookmg-pot Not long after, Bithli gave birth to another 
son with a black mark on his cheek on the same place as 
the mark had been made on the dead Leimaw’s cheek 
This boy with the birth-mark is called Viaohho, and is now 
about twenty and livmg m Chakhang. 

The last instance I will give is one from Chapi There 
were two brothers, Hlikhai and Khaikia, who were very 
fond of one another Khaikia, however, died, and his 
mother marked the side of his head with soot before burymg 
him, and called out, “ My son, come back to your brother 
Hlikhai and his wife ” Later on Hhkhai married, and m 
due course his wife gave birth to a son with a black mark 
on the side of his head corresponding to the mark made on 
the dead Khaikia’s head This child is called Thlutha, and 
IS now about three years old Such phenomena might easily 
convmce people far more sophisticated than the Lakhers 
that in these cases the spirit of the dead had returned 
and been born agam Possibly the marks on the new-born 
babies were produced by the mothers while pregnant 
lettmg their minds dwell on the marks made on the dead 
children, thus causmg similar marks to develop on their 
unborn offspring, but the Lakhers believe firmly that the 
souls of the dead children have been born agam, and who 
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shall say that the behef is any more unreasonable than 
other beliefs held by more civihsed people ^ Lusheis have 
a somewhat similar tale of a couple whose children regularly 
died as babies After five or six had died, the mother placed 
a black mark on the forehead of the next to die, and when 
the next baby was born it had a black mark on its forehead 
on the same place From this the Lusheis deduced that 
the same soul had been reborn agam and agam m each of 
the children that died. This Lushei story dates from the 
last generation, while the Lakher instances relate to recent 
events and are well authenticated, Laikha of Longba and 
Viachho of Chakhang havmg dark marks on the places 
at which their deceased brothers are said to have been 
marked with lamp-black 


Death 

When a Lakher is ill he is taken off the bed and laid on 
the middle of the floor, and his friends and relations who are 
lookmg after him sit around him. The floor as preferred to 
the bed, as it is much hghter, and it as easier both for the 
sick man and for the people who are lookmg after him to 
see When the sick man appears to be dying he is raised 
up mto a sitting position and held there by his relations 
until he draws his last breath It is considered better that 
a man should die in the arms of his relations than lymg flat 
on the floor As soon as death has taken place, if there as 
a gun m the house it is fired off, so that the dead man’s 
spirit may take the spirit of a gun with it to Aukh%^ and also 
that the villagers may know that the sack man has departed. 
After this the body is washed with warm water by some close 
relation, the hair is greased and properly tied, and the body 
is fully dressed as m life — ^if deceased was a man, with a 
lorn cloth, a body cloth and a puggree^ and if a woman, 
with all her best cloths Two bamboos are placed slopmg- 
wise agamst the wall at the back of the house, and a mat 
IS placed across these bamboos, and the body is laid on the 
mat m a reclining position, with its feet on the floor 
Agamst the wall above the dead man’s head a small sheff 
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IS erected, on which nee and cooked eggs are placed for the 
spmt to eat Special care is taken to see that flies do not 
settle on the body, as it is very disgraceful if they do so ^ 
A wake is held, which is attended by aU the deceased’s 
fnends, who bring sdhma beer, which on this occasion only 
IS known as bupa, and mitJmn, pigs, or whatever animals 
may be available are killed as riba to accompany the spmt 
to AtJvikhi. The deceased’s pvpa, who is entitled to the 
deceased’s ru or death due, must also kill a pig Usually 
the body is kept m the house for two or three days, and on 
each day a little nee, meat and sahma are placed m 
deceased’s mouth Meanwhile the wake goes on, and a feast 
IS held oflE the meat of the animals killed to go with the 
deceased to AthikJvi Sahma and nee are contributed by the 
deceased’s faends, and dancmg to the beating of drums and 
gongs goes on all the tune This feast is mtended to make 
the deceased’s spmt go off happily to AtTnkh, Dunng the 
wake, which is called nte, the deceased’s pupa, who is his 
maternal uncle, stands on the verandah , and, facing to- 
wards the dead body, calls out the name of the dead man 
and the names of his ancestors, m order to let the spmts 
m AthikJiv know who is commg, and ones out, “ Go to 
Athkh happily do not worry about your relations ” Next 
the deceased’s pupa makes cuts on the beams and door- 
ways of the house with a dao This is done to fnghten 
the Ohhongchhongpipa, who stands on the road to Athkht 
and waylays all spmts, so as to make him allow the 
deceased’s spmt to go to AthJeh Having done this, the 
deceased’s pupa dances round mside the house three tunes, 
and IS followed by all the persons present m turn, one man 
dancing round at a tune, followed by two women The 
object of the dance is to please the deceased’s ghost. At 
this dance beer is provided by the deceased’s family and 
relations Each trio dances round three times, and at the 
end of each round all stamp with them feet on the ground 
to show that the dance is ended "When the husband of a 
pregnant woman dances, he must not stamp with his feet 

^ Qf Mills, The Ao Nagas, p 278, and note ®, where other cases are cited — 
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at the end of the dance, or he mil trample on the spirit 
of his unborn child The old men chant a song vnthout 
words, called the athiMay mtonmg, A-ah E-eh A-eh E-eh 
Meanwhile the feast goes on, the women are served by 
women and the men by men, the young men who have 
been diggmg the grave bemg served last On the day jSLxed 
for the bunal the deceased’s pupa comes and stands on 
the verandah of the deceased’s house and sends an envoy 
{leuchapa) mto the house to claim the athiawrm, which 
consists of a pig, and the ath%avyrmhawnay which consists of 
6 rupees The deceased’s relations then kill a pig and make 
it over with 5 rupees and a dao to his pupa. This is pre- 
hmmary to claimmg the death due, which is not demanded 
till later 

Burials always take place m the evemng, and before 
the corpse is taken out of the house the deceased’s 
pupa agam makes cuts on the beams and doorways as 
before. The grave is dug by the young men of the village, 
whether they belong to the deceased’s clan or not, m front 
of the deceased’s house or m the village street, except 
among the Sabeus of Chapi, Ohakang and some Haka villages, 
who have cemeteries outside the village The pupa first goes 
to the grave and chmbs down into it , after him follow the 
young men carrymg the body dressed m the cloths it was 
laid out m and wrapped m a blue cloth, and then come the 
deceased’s relations The body is laid on the edge of the 
grave, the deceased’s wife or husband, as the case may be, taps 
the body gently with his hands and says, Do not worry 
about me , go off happily to Athikh%/^ and places a httle sdhma 
m the deceased’s mouth. The young men lift the corpse mto 
the grave If guns are available they are fired off, so that 
the dead man may take them with him to AthikU, and the 
pupa lays down the corpse, pushes it feet first mto the 
alcove hollowed out for it at one end of the grave, ^ and closes 
the alcove with a stone The pupa chmbs out of the grave 
and goes off home. The young men fill m the grave and 

^ This method of making a grave seems common m Indonesia Of, 
Notes on the Tkadou KuMs, p 55 n * and p 56 n\ and see Colo, The 
T%nguian, p 287 — H H. 

2 T> 
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lay a flat stone along the top of it, on which to place a small 
portion of all the component parts of the mormng meal, 
which is done every day until the memorial stone has been 
erected A forked post is planted on the grave, on which 
are hung plantains, sugar-cane, limes and any other fnuts 
that are available, and a gourd of nicotme-water is placed 
on the stone Another straight post is erected on the grave, 
to which the heads of the animals kiUed for nha are attached 
Some people, mstead of placing the food for the spint on 
the stone above the grave, place it in a pot which is kept 
for the pui^ose above the hearth 

The dead man’s relations now return home, and as they 
enter the verandah each steps on to a sieve containmg a 
little nee, which has been placed ready for the purpose, and 
goes on mto the house This is to show that the soul of 
the dead has gone to AtTviMa, and that his relations are again 
dean, nee bemg an emblem of punty That evenmg the 
pupa’s wife brmgs a fowl and some sahmaUm (fermented 
nee), and sacrifices the fowl, to console the souls of the sur- 
vivmg members of the deceased’s family, and anomts the 
big toe of each with the fowl’s blood , she then gives each 
of them a httle sahmdhei to eat and returns home. This 
ceremony is called ThlaMm, and is an important sacrifice, 
as it IS essential that the souls of the deceased’s family 
should be at peace, as if any member of it sees any one in 
his dreams on the night of the funeral, the person dreamed 
of wiU soon die also The behef is that on the night of the 
funeral the ^int of the deceased comes to visit his family, 
and if they are dreammg of any one, the deceased’s spint 
meets the spmt of the person dreamed of and seizes it and 
cames it off with him to Ath,lch%. 

On the mormng after the funeral one of the neighbours 
always asks the deceased’s relatives whether they had any 
dreams during the mght or not , if the answer is " No,” all 
IS well, but if one of the family dreamt of any one that 
mght, he must say so, as it is very imluoky for the person 
dreamt of If the dream was that the dead man appeared 
again ahve m the house, it means that another member of 
the family wJl die 
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A furtlier precaution is often taken to prevent tke de- 
ceased’s relations or other villagers from dreammg on the 
mght of the funeral Each householder, before gomg to 
sleep, puts a little cooked rice mto a pot, and each member 
of the household says, May my spirit not wander about 
to-night, let it remain withm this pot ” , havmg said this, 
each person puts his hand mside the pot and touches the 
rice By this means the spirits are kept imprisoned mside 
the pots, and as they cannot wander about and meet other 
people’s spirits, the owners of the imprisoned spirits do not 
dream of any one that mght, and so cause no one any harm. 
Another way of preventmg the soul from escapmg from its 
owner’s house is to place a paddy pestle across the door, as 
the soul will fear to go under it, lest the pestle should fall 
on it 

In Tisi, to prevent the deceased’s spirit from re-entermg 
his house on the mght of the funeral, a hen is taken and 
some of its feathers are cut off while standing on the ladder 
leadmg mto the house The feathers fall on each side of 
the ladder, and act as a barrier which the spirit cannot cross 
The cuttmg off of the feathers of a live hen is symbohcal of 
the final separation of the spirit from its relations The hen 
is not sacrificed, but is released after its feathers have been 
cut I have found this ceremony only m Tisi , it is called 
Awhhmichaikha, and is to show the dead man’s spirit that 
if it returns they will cut it in the same way as they cut 
the hen’s feathers 

When a death has taken place m a village, all the people 
are very afraid lest the spirit of the dead should enter their 
houses at mght and do them harm To prevent this each 
householder places his paddy pestle across the doorway* 
When the dead person’s spirit comes along, it sees what it 
thinks IS a huge snake, and retreats m terror. More m- 
telhgent spirits are said to recogmse the pestle, but, fearmg 
that it imght fall and crush them if they attempt to enter, 
return whence they came 

After the funeral aU fires m the deceased’s house must 
be quenched and fresh fire must be kmdled. The old fire, 
havmg been used for cooking the meats for the funeral 
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feast and for all kinds of purposes during the lifetime of 
the deceased, is held to be defiled If new fire were not 
made, the KhazangpiTia and Zangda sacrifices would be of 
no avail Khamm^pa and Zang would know at once that 
the sacrifice had been cooked on an impure fire, and would 
get angry, and the sacrifice would do more harm than good 
It IS therefore aim to use fire on which funeral meats have 
been cooked for KTmza7igp%im and Zangda, and new fire 
must be made immediately after a funeral i The fowl 
sacrificed by the pupa^s wife for Thlathm is cooked on the 
new fire and eaten , no phavaw are set aside All persons 
who have touched a corpse must cleanse themselves by 
washmg their bodies with water and rice Rice is the 
purest of all thmgs, and removes the evil smell of the corpse 
and all other defilements Unless this purificatory cere- 
mony IS performed a man must not touch his anahrmng, 
the vessels dedicated to the service of Khazangpa, or they 
would be defiled, and Khazangpa would be annoyed and 
would wreak vengeance for the insult offered to hun It is 
am to walk over a corpse If any one does so, the spirit 
of the deceased removes the strength of the man crossmg 
over his body and carries it off to Athikhi People who 
disregard this prohibition become suddenly weak and feeble 
when on a journey, and are unable to proceed 

The day after a funeral the deceased’s family is said to 
be sawpana This paifia is strictly observed, as if it is 
disregarded the deceased’s saw may cause misfortune or 
sickness to other members of the family No member of 
the family may leave the village, no work may be done, and 
the women may neither spm nor weave The day after 
this sawpaim a bamboo fence is erected round the grave 
If any of deceased’s relations have been unable to attend 
the wake, they must come after the funeral and see the grave, 
and pour a httle sahma on it, and must go and give the 
deceased’s family sahma and condole with them This is 
known as AthiaTimo If a deceased’s pupa neither attends 
the wake nor visits his grave after the bunal, the deceased’s 

^ Aznong the Tangkuls also all fires are put out after a funeral and fresh 
fires are kradled <jf Hudson, op dt , p 151 — B P 
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family will claim a hmwtffa or atonement pnoe of 2 or 3 
rupees from him. When a Lakher attends the funeral of 
a jfriend or relation in another village, precautions are taken 
to ensure that he shall not carry home with him the spirit 
of the disease (An) from which his relation died, and thereby 
infect himself and any of his f ellow-vdlagers Before leavmg 
the lands of the village m which the funeral has taken place, 
a fire is handled, and the visitors step over the fire A disease- 
bearing spint (An) cannot pass over a fire, and so is unable 
to follow the visitors home By this means the dangers 
mvolved in attendmg a funeral m another village can he 
averted 

When a wealthy or an important man dies and a miihun 
or a cow is sacrificed for his nAa, an additional ceremony, 
called Bakhatla, is performed while the body is m the house, 
and artificial flowers, called tatan0etdeupa, are made out of 
small pieces of bamboo, which are placed crosswise one over 
the other and wound round and round with coloured threads 
The Lusheis make similar flowers, which they call lenglep 
and use at the Dmbawl sacrifice of a hen and a cock offered 
to a ramhum, a spmt of the rivers or woods, when any one 
IS lU, and hang them up over the place of sacrifice Lenglep 
are not used by Lusheis at funerals. The Bakhatla is a 
pecuhar dance, performed only on the occasion of funerals, 
and at no other tune A log is laid on the ground, and five 
people, men or women, sit opposite each other on each side 
of the log Each person holds a bamboo m each hand, the 
other end of the bamboo bemg held by his ms-d-via The 
bamboos are struck agamst the log twice and then raised 
and struck twice agamst each other ; the dancers have to 
skip m and out between the bamboos and avoid gettmg caught 
between the bamboo clappers, which requires a good deal of 
skill, the dance becoming faster and faster as it proceeds. 
The young men who dance wear then best cloths, and the 
first time they dance each carries a bag, a powder-flask and 
a gun , the girls each carry a new skirt, a new cloth, a man’s 
lom-cloth, a new woman’s coat and a bag These articles 
are for the spint of the deceased to take with him to AtMhht 
The second time that each man and girl performs the dance. 
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instead of the cloths he carries a tall bamboo from which 
all the leaves have been removed and replaced with toMng- 
teuleupa. This dance is performed each day that the body 
remams m the house 1 When the grave has been filled m, 
the bamboos with the tatan 0 euleupa are erected on it, and 
the bamboos and log of wood used for the Bahhatla are 
thrown away outside the village. The Lushei Gherolcan is 
danced m the same way by young men and girls, but purely 
for amusement, and without any rehgious significance 
Instead of the log of wood m the middle and the bamboo 
clappers, the Lusheis use paddy pestles 
Unnatural deaths are regarded as extremely unlucky, and 
are the occasion of special precautions designed to save 
other people from a similar fate Any one who dies an 
unnatural death — ^bemg kiUed by a wild ammal, drowned, 
killed by a fall from a tree or a precipice, killed m war or 
by a shootmg accident — ^is known as a sawvawpa A woman 
who dies m child-bed {naweupasi) is also said to be savrvaw 
All sawvaws are ana^ or unlucky, and when any one dies 
sawvaw there is a village aoh for from three to five days, 
startmg on the day of the funeral, and neither men nor 
women may leave the village or do any work 2 When a 
woman dies m child-bed [naweupaai)^ the women who go to 
draw water durmg the aoh must use men’s carrymg-bands 
for then water-tube baskets The reason for this is that 
when a Lakher woman is givmg birth to a child she holds 
on to the cane carrymg-band of her water-tube basket, which 
IS hung up on the beam above her, and the women fear that 
if they used then own head-bands durmg the aoh for a 
woman who died m child-bed they would suffer the same 
fate The aoh for nawevpasi applies to men as well as to 
women. The aoh for sawvaw is observed partly owmg to 


^ A very sizmlar dance to Makhatla is performed by the Dyak women of 
Borneo, who dance between wooden p^dy pestles clapped together by 
two other women, but the Byaks do not seem to conme the dance to 
funerals Cf W O Krohn, In Borneo Jvnglea, pp 210, 211 Among the 
Haka Ohms the dance is called Bawharrklak, and is performed at lam sher 
(the death dance) when the ceremony is bemg held m honour of a woman 
O:^ women take part in it Cf W B Head, Haka Chm Customs, p 27 

* Cf* Hodson, The Naga Tribes of Manipur, p 88 — N E. P 
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sorrow for the deceased and sympathy for his relatives, and 
partly from fear that the same fate will befall others xmless 
the aoJi IS observed 

When the body of a man who has died sawvaw is brought 
back to the village, it is wrapped up m bamboo mattmg 
and IS left for one mght outside the village fence, and the 
deceased’s relations and friends light fires and watch the 
body all night Next mornmg the body is brought mto the 
village and laid m the verandah of deceased’s house, but it 
does not sit m state The body may not be taken mside 
the house, as it is beheved to have a saw, or the property 
of causing sickness, and so if the body is taken inside the 
house the deceased’s relations fear that they wiU suffer the 
same fate A wake is held as usual, animals are killed to ac- 
company the spirit to SawvawhM, and sahma is drunk, but 
there is no dancing The body is buried outside the village to 
the west, so that the sun, as it sinks, may carry the evil away, 
and the funeral takes place before dawn by torch-light. 
The grave is dug differently from ordmary graves, and a 
sawvawpa^s pupa, if he is living in another village, very often 
does not bother to come to bury him, as he will get no ruJ- 
No memonal posts or stones are erected for a saumm, nor 
IS any food for his spint placed on the grave, but if an animal 
has been killed for nAa its head is buried with the body. 
The spirits of people who have died unnatural deaths have 
a separate abode from ordmary spirits They start along 
the ordmary road, but when they reach the ObJum^ckTuyngp^pa, 
he stops them and turns them off by a branch road which 
leads to their special abode If the parents of a sawvawpa 
are nch, when they die they can rescue his spirit and bring 
it to the abode of all normal spirits by paymg a ransom to 
the leuraJinpa who caused his death. They cannot do this 
while ahve, but only after death. In Chapi there are stricter 
prohibitions than m the other villages The body is not 
taken even mto the verandah, but is left at the foot of the 
ladder leadmg up to the house Only members of the 
deceased’s clan can touch the body or perform the funeral 

^ These customs ^proximate very closely to those of the Thado, mde 
Notes on the Thado KuHs, p 56 n H H 
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rites. An y one going to the wake must, if a man, empty 
the tobacco out of his pipe, and if a woman throw away the 
mcotme-water out of the bowl of her pipe before gomg home, 
lest the savmawpa’s saw should have got mto the tobacco 
and should be earned home m it and cause illness The 
body of a woman who has died m child-bed is never taken 
out of the house by the door, but through a hole out m the 
back wall , this is done because, as the spirits of women who 
have died m child-bed do not follow the road taken by the 
spints of those who have died natural deaths, but have to 
go by another path to the SawmwhJvt, it is considered that 
the body should not leave the house by the ordinary path, 
but should also take a different path to the grave ^ The 
Lushei scarthi is the same as sawmw, but the Lusheis do not 
fear unnatural deaths to the same extent as Lakhers, and 
do not take so many precautions , but among them also no 
death due can be claimed for any one who has died sarth%. 

Am ong the Tlongsai, Zeuhnang and Hawthai a special 
hole IS cut m the wall of the house leading on to the verandah, 
and the corpse of a woman who has ied m child-birth is 
earned out through this hole mstead of through the door, 
for the same reason. No m can be claimed for any one dying 
sawmw, and if a woman dies sawmw the balance of her pnee 
cannot be claimed Besides the sawmwpa, another class of 
unfortunates called thichht are also condemned to go to the 
Sawmwh'h% Any one dymg of dropsy, paralysis, owmg to 
losmg an arm or a leg, bhnd of both eyes, mad, or covered 
with sores due to leprosy, syphihs, or yaws is known as 
fh/tchJvt The spints of thwhJii have a pecuhar and un- 
pleasant smeU, which the ordinary spints dishke, so the 
CMumgchhmgpypa does not let them mto AtMhht No m 
can be claimed from the heir of a person who has died 
and i£ a woman dies tJmhhi the balance of her pnee 
cannot be claimed. As a matter of fact, no one would ever 
claim these dues on account of a t7mhh%, as it is ana to do so, 
and any one takmg the dues would die or suffer great mis- 

^ Sawvaw and thichM may be comjpaied with the Ao apoha which covers 
both these classes of deaths Cf Infills, The Ao Na^asg pp 283 et seg Cf 
also J. H Hutton, The Serna Slq>ga&^ p 234 Sernas tahe the body of a 
woman who died m childbirth out by the back door — N E* P. 
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fortunes. The corpse is buried in the same way as a samaw, 
but IS never kept for more than one day 
If a man while on a journey dies m the house of any one 
belongmg to a different clan, the man in whose house the 
death took place can claim a pig and a fowl from the 
deceased's relatives for a sacrifice to purify the house, which 
has been defiled by the death of a stranger, and can also 
claim a fine, which varies m the different villages, but is 
usually an earthenware beer-pot (racha) or 10 rupees The 
sacrifice is called ATugpaimna ^ The fowl is first killed, and 
thrown away towards the west outside the village fence, 
m the belief that the disease-beaimg spirit Qm) which caused 
the death of the stranger will follow the chicken and dis- 
appear m the west The pig is then killed and eaten A 
little of the blood of the fowl and the pig is rubbed on the 
verandah and inside the house to purify it 
A Lakher intensely dishkes a stranger dymg m his house, 
and if a stranger falls ill m another’s house, the owner of the 
house often causes the sick man to be carried outside when 
at the pomt of death to avoid the death takmg place mside 
the house Leichhia of Saiko went to Lungleh for work, on 
his way home he fell lU m Paitha, he grew rapidly worse, and 
when he seemed to be dymg his friends carried him outside 
the house and laid him on the ground, where he died They 
did this at the request of the host and also to save Leichhia’s 
relations from havmg to pay a pig and a fowl as Ari/gpotaina 
A young man of Bualpui while staying m the house of 
Hnangthlo of Saiko fell ill , before he died he was carried 
outside the house by his friends at the order of their chief 
Ngunlmga, who was with them Ngunlmga and his villagers 
are Pois, but the Lakher and Poi customs in this respect 
are the same 

Graves. 

The Lakhers always bury their dead, and, so far as I can 
ascertam, there are no traces of either cremation or platform 

1 The Ltosheis claim a due called In5tZman== house-cleaning price, m 
smular circumstances (7/ N E Parry, Luahm Customs cmd C&reimomeSy 
p 79 — E P The Thado caU it m&o’mcwi ashouse-dirtymg price — 

J. H. H. 
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biinal. Unlike the Lnsheis, they never use coffins, the 
corpses being simply wrapped in a cloth There are three 
Trinda of graves Chiefs and important persons generally 
have family vaults, which are called thlaph or hngang, 
situated near the house. The Savang vault is m the chief’s 
garden, between his house and that of the dowager chieftam- 
esses The Saiko chief’s vault is m front of the chief’s 
house Longang means hterally “ stone house ” 

The Lakhers are not singular m liking to have their dead 
near them m parts of Scotland I have noticed that a favourite 
burial-place is m the grounds not far from the house This 
absence of dishke to the proximity of the dead seems to be 
common to many primitive races, certainly to those m the 
Assam TTiHa A vault is made by diggmg a pit about 6 feet 
deep, 8 feet long, and 6 feet wide. The floor, sides and roof 
are Imed with stones ; a small space is left as a doorway and 
is closed with a large stone. When a vault has been made, 
a fmthun must be killed for the nM of the first person buned 
m it, and after this all members of the family who die are 
laid to rest m the same vault The Savang vault oontams 
the remains of Kemang, Ngongthaw, Hmonglai, and 
Vaohhong, the last four chiefs, and also of Keinang’s wife, 
Nona, and of Ngongthaw’s wife, Nguhha The Saiko vault 
contains the bones of Theulai and his wife, and of Siatu’s 
wife only, as Theulai’s father was buned at Theiva When 
a body is placed m a vault, valuable ornaments and guns 
are often deposited with it for the use of the spirit of the 
deceased m the next world, the articles selected being those 
that the dead man habitually used and liked ^ When 
Theulai of Saiko was buned, as he had been a great htmter 
and warnor m his youth, his spear, his sword and his dao, 
to which he was greatly attached, were buned with him 
When a vault has to be opened to receive another inmate, 
this must be done by the sister or the sister’s son of the 
person who is to be buned ; if deceased had no sister, then 
his daughter or her son must open it When she opens the 
vault this woman picks up the head and bones of the last 

1 The Halia duns also do so Of Oarev and Tuck, TAs Ohm HilU, 
p 192— N B P. 
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person buried, wraps them in a cloth, and places them on 
one side of the vault ; she then sweeps all the debris on the 
floor of the vault into one comer, and the corpse awaitmg 
bunal is placed inside by its pupa or his representative m 
the usual way. 

The woman who opens the vault is entitled to take all the 
articles buried with the last corpse ; this is called thupaharm^ 
which means the price of touching the evil-smellmg remains 
When Vachhong, chief of Savang, died, many valuable orna- 
ments and gongs that had been buried with his predecessor, 
Hmonglai, were taken by Ngongchia, mother of the Chapi 
chief, who was Vachhong’s mece, and so opened the grave. 
These articles weie thus all lost to the Bonghia family 
When Theulai was buried, his sister Maicha opened the 
grave and took as thupdhama^ four metal belts which had 
been buried with Siatu’s wife The desecration of graves m 
order to steal the articles buried in them is quite unknown 
It IS very curious that articles of value buried in vaults should 
ultimately descend in the female Ime and so be lost to the 
family and clan that origmally owned them, as this is the 
reverse of the ordmary Lakher custom of inheritance. It 
seems probable that this must have survived from a time 
when inheritance was matrilineal 

On the day that a vault is opened the whole village is pami 
for a day, lest the paddy should rot m the same way as the 
corpses m the vault have rotted This paim is known as 
thlath/upaheu Although Lewm states that a a chief or a 
woman of position is buried m a sitting posture, as among 
the Bunjogees,” ^ I find that nowadays, at any rate, no 
Lakher is ever buried m any other way except lying straight 
out flat, and all those I have asked say that corpses never 
were buried m a sitting position 2 The corpse when it is 

^ Lewm, The ChiMagong H%U Tracts and the DweUera Therem, p 115. — 
N E P 

^ Precisely the same information exists about the Thado Brown, 
Native State of Manipur, p 61, and Armual Report of the Munmpore 
PoUtioal Agency, 1868-69, p 132, very definitely described the Thado as 
buned sittmg, but the idea of such a practice is now scouted by men who 
might be expected to know 1 think Brown’s and Lewm’s evidence too 
good to be rejected, and that the custom has changed since 1869, in which 
year Lewm also published the book referred to — J H H 
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lying m the house is m a reohmng position, and it is possibly 
from this that Lewm got the idea that Lakhers were buned 
sitting Their nearest relations, the Haka Chins, sit in 
state after death, like the Lakhers, and are also buried pros- 
trate 1 Another old authority, however. Sir Arthur Phayre, 
recording a report made to him by Lengkung, a Lungkhe 
chief, as regards Lungkhe and Tsemdu customs, notes 
Lengkung as saying, “We bury our dead, the corpse is 
placed m a sittmg posture, with a pipe m its mouth, food by 
its side and hmg ” 2 It would seem, therefore, that formerly 
either the Lakhers or one of the tnbes aUied to them must 
have buried their dead sittmg, and that if the Lakhers did 
so, they have now entirely abandoned the practice I am 
mchned to think, however, that this burial custom ascribed 
to the Shendus by Lewm and Phayre must have been 
followed by some other tribe, and not by the Lakhers, as no 
traces or traditions of bunal m a sittmg posture exist among 
them to-day 

A commoner’s grave is called thUata, and is generally dug 
m front of the deceased’s house A hole about 5 feet deep, 
6 feet long, and feet wide is first dug out , when this is 
complete, a narrow hole ]ust large enough to hold the body 
IS burrowed out at one end of the grave When the burial 



Gbavb 01' Pebson who has Died a Na3TOemlL Death (Thlata) 

takes place the body is lowered mto the outer grave and then 
pushed feet fiirst into the hole, which is closed with a large 
stone, the outer grave bemg filled in with earth There is no 
particular mode of placmg the corpse , the head may he 
towards the north, south, east or west mdiscrimmatdy 

1 Carey and Tuck, The Chm StUe, p 192 — N E P 
* Pliayre, “ Account of ^aban,” J AJS B , 1841, No 117, p 709 — 
N. E, P. 
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The head is never disinterred and buned separately, and 
bamboo tubes are never let down into the grave to let the 
soul escape 1 

The grave of a person who has died an unnatural death is 
called thlacKhi, and is always dug outside the village fence, 
on the west of the village, towards the setting sun The 
grave is dug at first m the same way as a thlatha, but instead 
of the hole for the body bemg excavated at the end of the 
grave, it is excavated at one side , the body is placed m this 
alcove and kept m place by a log of wood or by bamboos 
The grave is then fiUed up with earth. The head of the body 
may he m any direction The different construction of the 
graves of sawvav) and thichM from those of persons dying a 
natural death is due to the fact that the spirits of these 
unfortunates go to a separate place 




Grave of Person who has Died an Unnatural Death ( Tlilachhi ) 


Mourning 

When a chief dies, the whole village goes mto mourning 
and no music or merrymaking is allowed until heads, formerly 
human, now of animals only, have been taken for maeJihi- 
paina, as has been explamed elsewhere Mourmng for a 
commoner is less prolonged , the relatives generally go into 
mourning for two or three months, and during tto period 
may not wash their bodies and may not put grease on their 
hair 2 Until the memonal stone has been erected, food must 
be given to the spint A small portion of each daily meal 

1 As by, e g tbe Thado, where graves are made on the same plans but 
with the excavation, and therefore also the feet of the dead man, pomtmg 
northwards, except m the case of bad deaths, perhaps I do not know on 
which side of the grave the Thados make their excavation in the latter case, 
but apart from orientation the plan is that shown by Mr Parry for Lakher 
(PhlcLchhif — tT BC EC 

* Haka C3ims mourn m the same way Cf Head, op , p 26 — E P. 
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18 set aside and placed either near the hearth inside the 
house or else on the grave for the spirit to eat. Plantains, 
sugar-cane, mcotine-water and flour are also placed on the 
grave in case the spirit should have need of them m Aihikh, 
Lakhers worship their ancestors at LdhMhhm, but 
these offermgs are not at present, at any rate, of a pro- 
pitiatory nature, but merely to meet the needs of the spmt. 
Whether or not they are a rehc of ancestor-worship I am not 
prepared to say As soon as the memorial stone has been 
erected, the oflerings cease, as it is beheved that after this 
the spint goes off to AtJiihJit for good and does not return, and 
so will have no farther use for food 

Memorials 

The ceremomes held m connection with the erection of 
memorials are called AihiteukJm, which means “ sitting with 
the dead,” the idea being that on this occasion the dead man’s 
spirit will visit its home for the last tune before gomg off 
finally to the abode of the dead There are several kinds of 
memorials That ordmanly erected is a flat stone called 
Umgplm, and is always accompanied by a wooden memonal 
post called thangn Por chiefs and important persons 
pyramids called phwa pachcmg and small stone walls called 
longdong are erected as well If several memorials are 
prepared, they are all erected, or at any rate finished, on the 
day fixed for the Afhiteukhei feast Por this all the deceased’s 
relations and friends are mvited Mifhun or pigs are killed, 
sahma is made, and a feast is prepared Against the wall 
of the house which faces down the slope a tray is placed, 
covered with every sort of edible and drink , this is for the 
spint of the deceased, who is supposed to come and sit with 
his fnends and to partake of the good thmgs provided. In 
the course of the day the memorials are finished, and then 
the women all have their feast inside the house and the men 
on the verandah When the food is all consumed, the men 
]om the women inside the house and they dnnk sahma 
togethm:. In the evemng after sunset all the edibles on the 
tray are collected m a small basket and hung on a forked 
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siaok planted on the grave near the ihmgn , this is to show 
the final separation of the dead man’s spint from the living. 
The next day the whole village holds an aoA called V%a- 
chawpana , no one may do any work, and the women may 
neither spin^^nor weave , it is beheved that unless this aoh 
IS observed, the dead man’s spint will carry off with it to 
Alhikht the spints of nee and of all the other kmds of edibles 
and there will be a fanune The aoh need not be held on 
every occasion that a memonal post is erected, but only on 
the occasion of the erection of the first memorial post between 
the harvest and the burning of the new jhuma Memonals 
are erected by the deceased’s hem. If the latter is very poor 
and cannot afford to pay for the sacnfice and feast required, 
a httle of every kmd of available edible is coUeoted m a 
basket and hung up on a forked post over the grave 
A longph&h IS a plam flat stone which is laid flat on the top 
of the grave, supported on all four sides by four stones of 
the same length planted on their sides If at the funeral 
the Bakhatla dance was performed, it is repeated at the 
erection of the longphe%, and if the ceremony is bemg held 
]ust before the jhums are burnt, it is customary to dance 
the Pakhuptla, but not at any other season On this same 
day the wooden memonal post called thangri is also erected 
over the grave This post has to be prepared some days 
before the date fixed for its formal erection A wdl-grown 
young kha%nm tree {Schvrm WaU%ch%i) is cut down, the bark 
IS all removed, and it is roughly hewn into shape, so that the 
lower part of the post represents a body which is sur- 
mounted by a head (c/. illustration at page 416) A man’s 
thangn has no neck, the body runs straight up to the head , 
a woman’s thangn has a sort of lozenge-shaped neck The 
difference is clearly shown m the illustration As soon as 
the post has been shaped, it is earned m precision to the 
dead man’s house by the young men, who are accompanied 
by a crowd of boys, playing on drums and gongs If the 
deceased was a man, his widow meets the procession and 
leads it mto the house ; if a woman, this is done by her 
brothers The post is then carved with a chisel with con- 
ventional ornaments, which vary m the different villages. 
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I have Been chevrons, herring-bone patterns, St Andrew’s 
crosses, lozenges and strings of detached circles with a string 
running through them to represent necklaces The horns 
on the head of a tharvgn represent hair , a man’s thangn 
has one horn, a woman’s two The bands at the bottom of 
a woman’s thangn mdicate the metal belts she possessed , 
if the dead person possessed a pumUk neck- 
lace it IS carved round the neck of the fhangri 
If the dead man had a gun, the carvmgs m- 
clude a small gun If the man for whom the 
tkangr% is erected had succeeded m seducmg 
another man’s wife, a plume of white cock’s 
feathers is tied on to his thangn The ^n^ns 
of chiefs and nobles are adorned with a 
plume of red goat’s or horse’s hair. On 
thangns erected for young men and girls, 
round pieces of lookmg-glass or rupees are 
mserted on the neck, and m Savang I have 
seen a brass plate for the spint to eat off, and 
a bottle of mhrm for it to drink, hung round 
a thaTign The carvings are dyed a dark 
colour with a mixture of pig’s blood pounded 
with ashes from the leaves of the halwu 
palm {Calamus erectus) or the thtahra palm 
{Borassus fiahdkfer). If the deceased was 
a great wamor, another post is erected by 
the side of the thangri This post is about 
3 feet high Holes are made tbiough the top 
of it, and a peg is inserted through each hole 
for each head taken by the deceased and for 
each slave captured m war Thus the post for a man who had 
taken four heads and captured five slaves would have mne 
pegs run through the top These posts are carved m the 
same way as thangr% 

The decorations on the memorial posts all have defimte 
names. The drawmg above is of a woman’s thangn. 
The horns on the top represent the hair, and are called hrmg. 
The lozenges on the head are called aihei hmong, meaning 
cucumber seeds. The circle hanging round the neck is 
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sisan, the pumtek necklace , the lozenges and triangles of 
the upper part of the body are ke% ongpa The small lozenges 
inside large lozenges are athei hmoTig (cucumber seeds) , 
below these come zig-zags {kiameicTiei), and agam lower come 
triangles ei^anced by internal repetition, all those on one 
side having the same base, called keiongpa khangpi, and 
last of all bands called 
ahra^ to represent a 
woman’s belts The 
decorations vary some- 
what, but the illustra- 
tion gives those most 
commonly found 
Besides the l(mgp}he% 
and the fhangn there are 
two kmds of memorials 
which are restricted to 
chiefs and wealthy 
nobles , these are known 
as phura paoTimig and longdcmg The phura pachang is a 
pyramid of stones some 6 or 7 feet high, which is erected only 
as a memorial to men, and is usually sited just outside the 

village on one of the ap- 
proach roads The pyra- 
mid is timed to be fimshed 
on the day fixed for erect- 
mg the thangn and long- 
pheiy the stones bemg ail 
collected beforehand, and 
the family erectmg a 
pyramid kill a mihun and 
give a feast 

A longdong takes the 
form of a square enclosed 
by four stone walls about 
3 feet high, whichis erected 
on a path leading mto the village A passage-way is left, 
through which the path runs The work is nearly all done 
before the day for the formal erection of the memorial, and 
2 E 
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Chief 
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on the actual day the work is merely finished off Ixmgdong 
are erected for both men and women, and the completion 
of a Ixyngdomg is celebrated by the usual feast 


The Death Dm or Mu. 

The ongm of the death due is cunous ^ Long ago there 
was no such thmg as a death due, and it is all the fault of 
the httle slow loris {Nyctic^ms coucang), who is known to the 
Lakhers as rulevpa, that men are now burdened with a death 
due * Formerly the loris was a man called Ruleipa by the 
Tlongsai and Uh by the Hawthai, who fell violently m 
love and got married, but before he could consummate the 
marriage his wife died Ruleipa was overcome with gnef, 
and bemg practically out of his mmd, msisted on havmg 
sexual mtercourse with his wife’s body Her relations pro- 
tested vehemently, but Ruleipa msisted, and to mduce his 
brothers-m-law to agree, he promised to pay them a death 
due or ru Eventually the dead woman’s relations agreed to 
let Ruleipa do what he hked, provided he paid them a ru, and 
left him alone with the body of his wife Havmg attamed 
his desire, Ruleipa, unmmdful of his promise, refused to 
pay the death due His wife’s brothers then got angry and 
took away all his bones, and Ruleipa was turned mto a slow 
Ions. When he became a slow Ions, Ruleipa took an oath 
that any one who saw him m the daytime 8 would surely 
lose his wife m the same way as he had lost his, but that 
any one who saw him m his (beams would be lucky. Ever 
smce then all Lakhers have been burdened with the obligation 
of paying the ru or death due 
Lakhers are very afraid of the Ions It is am to see a 
Ions, as it IS beheved that any one who does so wiU die 
prematurely, and that even if the person who sees it escapes 

^ For a less picturesque, but perhaps more probable, explanation of the 
custom, see NoUb on the Thadou Kuhta, p 66, n ® This fear of the Ions is 
shared by the Thado, who regard it as the pnest of the gibbon — J. H H. 

s A somewhat similar story is current among the Haka (Huns 0/ 
W E Head, Haka Ohm Owtome, p 29 — N E P 

• 0/. hewm, Chittagong Hill Tracts and the Dwellers Therein, p 96 His 
" sloth ” must be intended to describe the slow Ions — J H. H. 
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his fate, his wife will certainly die in his stead The only 
thing to be done when a person sees a loris is to endeavour 
to kill it at once. When the Ions has been killed it must be 
cut up mto little pieces, which are thrown in the direction of 
the different mountams, rivers, and lakes in the neighbour- 
hood which are Khisong or the abode of spirits It is hoped 
that the Imrah ypas mhabitmg these Kh%songs will eat the 
pieces of Ions thrown to them, and m gratitude for the meat 
wiU save the man who saw the loris from the danger hanging 
over his head Havmg thrown the pieces of Ions to the 
Khisong, the sacrificer must remam m the jungle, and must 
not return home till the stars come out This is the only 
possible way by which a person who has seen a Ions can 
hope to escape, no other sacrifices bemg of any avail 
The Ions is said to smg at mght If he smgs the song 
sung at a wake, one of the persons hearmg it or one of their 
relations will die , if, however, he smgs a hunting song, it 
means that the hearers will be lucky at huntmg 
‘ The death due called lu is payable on the death of any 
mamed person A man’s ru must be paid by his eldest son, 
or, if he has no son, by whoever inherits his property, and 
it IS payable to his pupa, who is his mother’s brother A 
woman’s ru must be paid by her husband, or if he is dead 
by her yoimger son, and it is payable to the deceased 
woman’s brother. 


Claiming the Ru. 

The person clamimg a ru must kill a pig for nhi for the 
deceased Unless a pig is killed, the mam price, called rupi, 
cannot be claimed, though the subsidiary prices can be 
claimed even if no pig is kiUed If the claimant and the 
deceased belong to the same village, the pig must be killed 
on the day of death or on the day the memorial is erected. 
If the claimant hves m a separate village from deceased, the 
pig for nha may be kiUed at a later date, but it should be 
killed as soon as possible after the death has taken place 
The nha pig is given to the deceased’s relations, who, m 
their turn, have to kill a pig, which they give to the claimant. 
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Once these pigs have been killed the ru must be paid m 
instalments, accordmg to the payer’s ability 

A death due consists of a mam price called rv,f% and of 
the foUoTOQg subsidiary prices — 

PJhavaw A pumtek bead 

Raihong . A aahma pot 
Bongta • A small aahma pot 

Seitla - The payment to be made because a rmthun was killed for tiha 
Nowadays mithun are hardly ever killed tor riha^ but the 
due IS still claimed 
Panghu A cloth 

Atu A hoe 

Thuaaang A dao 

The amount payable as ru varies In the case of men, the 
amount of the ru depends on two considerations, the first 
bemg whether the deceased belonged to a high or a low clan, 
and the second whether he was a Nimrod and had succeeded 
m amassmg wealth In some villages more stress is laid 
on the clan, while m others success m the chase and wealth 
are the deciding factor It is impossible, therefore, to say 
offhand what a given man’s ru will be The amount to be 
paid IS discussed among the relatives, and if they cannot 
agree, the chief and elders are called m to settle the question 
Among the Hawthai both clan and wealth are considered, 
and the ru of any man who had married a woman of the 
royal clan would be high In Savang a man’s clan is dis- 
regarded, and the amount of the ru depends solely on 
wealth and success m the chase. In Chapi noble birth is 
the predommating consideration, the amount of the ru^ 
bemg usually the same as the marriage price anghia of 
deceased’s clan Wealth and success m the chase might, 
however, raise the ruf% above the clan angkm 

In Saiko and Siaha the amount of the ru depends on the 
clan , a noble’s ru is usually 20 rupees, and a commoner’s 
10 rupees, but the ru of a man who was noh or a great hunter 
IS always higher than the ordmary rate In Siaha the ru 
IS raised if deceased’s ^pwpa belongs to a higher clan than 
deceased. In Saiko if a man dies very poor, the or 
mam pnoe, is sometimes not more than one brass pot A 
woman’s m m all the villages is the same as her mamage 
price angha, and is not subject to the same fi.uotuations as 
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a man’s m In certain cases no ru can be claimed Thus 
no ru IS payable on any person who has died sawvaw or 
tTh%clhh%^ and it is ana to claim it Agam, if when a woman 
dies she has either never had any children or all her children 
have predeceased her, her husband is not liable to pay her 
ru unless he retams her personal effects , provided that the 
husband returns aU his late wife’s effects to her brother, the 
latter can claim no ru If, however, the woman’s brother 
says that he would rather be paid the ru than have the 
woman’s property returned to him, the husband cannot 
object The monetary value of the ru of any member of a 
royal house, whether male or female, is 100 rupees. The 
examples of death dues from different villages which follow 
illustrate the variations m the amount of the ru Most of 
the examples are of actual death dues which have been paid, 
and all of them have been given to me by chiefs and elders 
as the usual ru of persons in similar circumstances m the 
village It will be noticed that the death due payable on a 
woman is considerably higher than that on a man. 

Hu or A Etch Man or Savano who had shot many Animaxs. 


Cliapaw rupi 

Es 

20 

a 

0 

^0 

Phavmt) I 

10 

0 

0 

„ n 

5 

0 

0 

,, ni 

1 

0 

0 

Ha/ihong 

5 

0 

0 

Hangbu 

1 

0 

0 

Thuasang 

1 

0 

0 

Atu 

0 

4 

0 


43 

4 

0 


Hu or A PooB Man or Savano who had shot rww or no Animaxs 


Chwpaw rupi 

Es. 

10 

a 

0 

^0 

Phavaw I 

10 

0 

0 

„ 11 

5 

0 

0 

in 

1 

0 

0 

HcvSbong 

5 

0 

0 

Panghu 

1 

0 

0 

Thuasang 

1 

0 

0 

Atu 

0 

4 

0 


33 

4 

0 
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Bu or A Chapi Man belonging to a Cl^ with Marbiaqb 
Pbiob anghm or 10 Bubbes 


Chjopav) rupi 
Phamv) I 

» n 

Raihong » 
Thuasang 
Atu 


Bs a p 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
6 0 0 
3 0 0 
10 0 
0 4 0 


29 4 0 


Bu or A Chapi Man belonging to a Clan with Marhiagb Price 
angk^a or 30 Btjpbes 


Chapaw mp% 
Phavtm I 
» 11 
Baihong 
Thuaacmg 
Atu 


Bs a p 
20 0 0 
10 0 0 
6 0 0 
3 0 0 
1 0 0 
0 4 0 


39 4 0 


Bu or A Man or Kiasi belonging to a Commoner or Machhi Clan. 



Bs 

a 

p 

Chapaw rapt 

Phavaw I 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

n 

6 

0 

0 

Ill 
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0 

0 

ill 

10 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pangbu 
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0 

0 

Thuaaomg 

1 

0 

0 


43 


0 


Bu or A Kiasi Man belonging to a Noble or Phangsang Clan. 



Bs 

a p 

Chapmjo rup% 

Phmaw I 

20 

10 

0 0 
0 0 

„ n 

6 

0 0 

„ m 

1 

0 0 

Bcdbong 

Awmc^baAJona 

10 

6 

0 0 
0 0 

Pcmgbu 

1 

0 0 

(Phfuaacmg 

1 

0 0 


63 

0 0 
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OS’ A Saiko Man BBLONGiNa to a Oommonbb ob Maohh% Ci*an. 


Gha-paw rupi 
PJiavaw I 

» n 
„ ni 


Ratbong 

Atoruabauma 

Pangbu 

Thuaaang 


Es a p 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 

7 0 0 or a small Bacha* 
5 0 0 
0 8 0 
1 0 0 
10 0 


40 8 0 


Bu OB' A Saiko Man BBLONaiNO to a NobiiB ob Phangsang Clan with 
Mabbiage Pbioe anghia os* 60 Rubbbs 


Ghapaw rup^ 

Rs 

20 

a 

0 

"0 

Phavaw I 

10 

0 

0 

» n 

5 

0 

0 

„ III 

1 

0 

0 

Baibong 

10 

0 

0 

Awntdbavma 

5 

0 

0 

Pangbu 

0 

8 

0 

Thuasang 

1 

0 

0 


62 

8 

0 


Bu OE A Tisi Man belonging to a Clan with Mabbiage Pbiob migJcia 
OE 30 Rupees who is well-to-do and has shot many Animals 


Ghapaw rupi 

Rs 

30 

a 

0 

^0 

Awruabawna 

10 

0 

0 

Phavaw I 

10 

0 

0 

,, n 

7 

0 

0 

„ III 

2 

0 

0 

Ba^ong 

5 

0 

0 

Thuaaang 

1 

0 

0 


65 

0 

0 


Bu OE A Tisi Man belonging to a Clan with Mabbiage Pbiob angJcia 
OE 30 Rupees, who has shot many Animals but is not Rich. 



Rb 

a 

P‘ 

Ghapaw rupi 

20 

0 

0 

Awruabatma 

7 

0 

0 

Phavaw I 

4 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

0 

;; m 

1 

0 

0 

Batbong 

2 

0 

0 

Thuaaang 

1 

0 

0 


37 

0 

0 
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Bu or A Poor Tisi Man bblongino to a Clan ■with Marbiagb Priob 
anghwb or 30 R-otbes, who has not shot many Animals 



Rs 

a 

P 

Chapaw rupt 

10 

0 

0 

Awrudbavma 

4 

0 

0 

Pha/oaw I 

2 

0 

0 

» II 

1 

0 

0 

„ III 

0 

8 

0 

Baihong • 

2 

0 

0 

Thuasang 

1 

0 

0 


20 

8 

0 


Bu or A Man or Siaha Village belonging to a Clan with Marriage 
Price angMa or 40 R'upees 


Chapaw rupi 
Phavav} I 

» n 

HI 

Bmhong 
Awruabawna 
Pangbu , 
Thuasang 


Bs a p 
20 0 0 
10 0 0 
7 0 0 
6 0 0 
6 0 0 
6 0 0 
10 0 
1 0 0 

64 0 0 


Bu or A Woman or Siaha Village with Marriage Price 
or 60 Rupees 


Chanong rupi 


Rs 

60 

a 

0 

^0 

Phavav) I 


10 

0 

0 

„ n 


7 

0 

0 

„ III 


6 

0 

0 

S&itla 


20 

0 

0 

Ba/ibong . 


10 

0 

0 

Bongta 


1 

0 

0 

Awruahavma 


10 

0 

0 

Thuasang 


1 

0 

0 

124 0 0 

ys A Woman or Siaha Village with Marri-a 

Chanong rup% • 

30 Rupees 

Rs 

. . . 30 

a* 

0 

"o 

Phavaw I 


. 10 

0 

0 

,» II 


. 3 

0 

0 

Sevtla • 


. 7 

0 

0 

Ba/ibong • 


. 6 

0 

0 

Awruobamm 


, 3 

0 

0 

Thuasang 


. 1 

0 

0 


69 0 0 
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Ru OF A Woman of Tisi VilitAGE with Makbiagb Price angUa 
OF 60 Rotees 



Rs 

a 

p 

Ghanong rupi 

60 

0 

0 

Awrudbawna 

10 

0 

0 

Phavavj I 

10 

0 

0 

„ n 

10 

0 

0 

„ ‘HI 

4 

0 

0 

» IV 

1 

0 

0 

» V 

1 

0 

0 

Rmbong 

7 

0 

0 

Bongta 

2 

0 

0 

Thuasang 

1 

0 

0 


106 

0 

0 


Ru OF A Woman of Tisi ViLiiAOB with Marriage Price angkia 
OF 30 Rcfees 




Rs 

a 

p 

Ghanong 

t rupz 

30 

0 

0 

Awruabawna 

7 

0 

0 

Phavaw 

1 

6 

0 

0 

59 

II 

. 5 

0 

0 


III 

2 

0 

0 


IV 

1 

0 

0 

99 

V 

1 

0 

0 

Raibong 


2 

0 

0 

Bongta 


1 

0 

0 

Thuasang 

. 1 

0 

0 



55 

0 

0 


Ru OF A Savang Woman with Marriage Price anglia of 76 Rupees or 
Three Gongs of Eight, Seven, and Six Spans bespbotivbly 


Ghanong rupi . 

Rs 

. 76 

a 

0 

"0 

three gongs of eight, 

Phmav) I 

20 

0 

0 

seven and six spans 
respectively 

„ II 

16 

0 

0 


„ in 

. 10 

0 

0 


„ IV 

6 

0 

0 


„ V 

4 

0 

0 


V VI 

2 

0 

0 


„ VII 

1 

0 

0 


Ss%tla 

20 

0 

0 


Raibong 

10 

0 

0 


Bongta 

6 

0 

0 


Thuascmg 

2 

0 

0 


Pcmgbu 

2 

0 

0 


Atu 

0 

4 

0 



171 4 0 
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Bu OB’ A Savang WoMAiT WITH Mareiagb Pbioe (mgJcm OB’ One Gong 
OB' Eight Spans oh 40 Rupees 



Rs 

a 

P 

CJumong rupi 

40 

0 

0 

Phavaw t 

10 

0 

0 

„ II 

7 

0 

0 

„ III 

5 

0 

0 

f. IV 

3 

0 

0 

„ V 

1 

0 

0 

Ranbong . 

6 

0 

0 

SeUla 

5 

0 

0 

Bongta 

2 

0 

0 

Thuaaang 

1 

0 

0 

Pcmghu 

1 

0 

0 

Atu 

0 

4 

0 


80 4 0 


or one gong of eight 
spans 


Ru op a Chapi Woman with Makbiage Price anglia op 20 Rupees 



Rs 

fib 

P 


Ghanong ru/pi 

Phavaw I 

20 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

or a gong of 7 spans. 

» n 

6 

0 

0 


„ m 

3 

0 

0 


Paibong • 

3 

0 

0 


Bongta 

1 

0 

0 


Thuaaang 

• . 1 

0 

0 

ox a dao 

Atu 

. 0 

4 

0 

or a hoe 


43 

4 

0 



Bu OP A Chapi Woman with Marriage Price anghta op 10 Rupees. 



Rs 

a 

P 

Ghanong rupt . 

Phavaw I 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

» 11 

. 6 

0 

0 

» in . 

3 

0 

0 

Baibong 

3 

0 

0 

Bongta 

. 1 

0 

0 

AwruoboAJima , 

1 

0 

0 

Thuaaang 

1 

0 

0 

Atu 

0 

4 

0 


34 

4 

0 


Bu OP A SaeblO Woman with Marriage Price cmghm op 60 Rupees 


Chcmong rupt 
Phanmo I 

„ m 

„ IV 
„ V 


Rs a p 
60 0 0 
10 0 0 
6 0 0 
3 0 0 
1 0 0 
10 0 
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Ru OF A Saiko Woman with Mabriage Price anglaa of 60 Ritpbbs 

— contvnued^ 


SexiUi 

Raihong 

Bongia 

Awfudbawna 

Thuaaang 


Ks a p 
7 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 
6 0 0 
10 0 


104 0 0 


Ru OF a Saiko Woman with Marriage Price anghia of 30 Rttpees 



Bs 

a 

p 

Ohanong rupi 

. 30 

0 

0 

Fhavaw I 

10 

0 

0 

n 

7 

0 

0 

.. Ill 

3 

0 

0 

Seitla 

6 

0 

0 

Ra 4 bong , 

10 

0 

0 

Bongta 

, 1 

0 

0 

Awrudbawna 

. 6 

0 

0 

Thuaaang 

1 

0 

0 


72 

0 

0 


Ru OF A Kiasi Woman with Marriage Price anghia of 60 Rttfebs 


Ghcmmg rupi 
Fhavtm I 
II 


S&itia 


III 

IV 
V 


Raibong 

Awrudhawna 

ThaoBOing 


Bs a p 
60 0 0 
10 0 0 
6 0 0 
4 0 0 
3 0 0 
2 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
1 0 0 


116 0 0 


Ru of a Kiasi Woman with Mabriage Price cmghia of 30 Rttpebs, 



Bs 

a 

P* 

Qhanong rup% • 
Phamv) I 

30 

0 

0 

. 10 

0 

0 

„ n 

. 6 

0 

0 

„ in 

1 

0 

0 

Radbong 

10 

0 

0 

Bongta 

8 e%tla 4 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Awruxdbavma . 

. 6 

0 

0 

Thwzsang 

1 

0 

0 


69 

0 
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ChhmgchJmeu 

Eor unmaiTied persons no rw is payable, but a due called 
chJumgchhirm or, m Savang, matchhmgrui is paid instead 
In Saiko the due must be paid on the death of all unmarried 
persons except babies, for whom no pig is killed as nha In 
the other Tillages it can be claimed only on the death of 
persons who have tied their hair up — ^that is to say, over the 
age of ten or eleven The due is usually a large earthenware 
beer-pot, called racha, or 10 rupees, Wt m Siaha it is 20 
rupees. Unhke the ru, this due must be paid to the 
deceased’s pupa, whether deceased is a man or a woman, 
and it IS paid by the deceased’s father or, if the father is 
dead, by the deceased’s brother When demanding this 
due, the person’s pupa must kill a pig as nJm to speed the 
deceased’s soul on its way to AMikt, or else he forfeits his 
claim The pig killed is given to deceased’s relations for a 
funeral feast on the day the death takes place In return 
for the pig so killed, deceased’s relations kiU a fowl and give 
it to his pupa. The pig for nka must be killed on the day 
the death takes place , it may not be kiUed later on, and 
unless it IS kiUed on the day of the death the chhmgchJmm 
cannot be claimed, except if the pupa belongs to a different 
village, when he can kdl the nha pig later on and claim the 
due No chJumgcJAvr&i can be claimed for any person who 
has died thtchM or saiovaw. 

The meaning of chhongoKhireu, as explamed to me by a 
Lakher, is “family (or clan), left, mstead,” or the price 
payable on account of a person havmg left his clan by dymg 
If this meanmg is correct, as I beheve it is, it pomts to the 
former existence of a matnlmeal system, as the pupa who 
gets the price is not nowadays of the same clan as the 
deceased, but would have been under a matnlmeal system 

There is one more very cunous death due called chacMffi^, 
which can be claimed m all the Tlongsai villages, but not 
among the Zeuhnang, Sabeu or Hawthai groups, among 
whom it has never existed. 

The due can be claimed when a man’s sister’s husband dies. 
Thus A has married B’s sister C. When A dies, B can claim 
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ehacMia% from A’s lieir. The man clamimg chacJihai must 
kiU a pig for nha on the day the death takes place, and not 
at any later tune, and then the dead man’s heir must pay 
the due, which consists of an earthenware beer-pot called 
racha or 10 rupees The idea at the back of this due is that 
a man by dying has abandoned his wife, so his heir must 
pay a fine of 10 rupees to the dead man’s wife’s relations as 
compensation for the deceased’s mconsiderate conduct m 
leaving his wife without a protector ' 


8acnfices connected mfh the Crops. 

As Lakhers beheve that it is in the power of the spirits 
to give them good or bad crops, it is not surpnsmg to find 
that each phase of agricultural operations is marked by its 
appropriate sacrifice mtended to placate the spirits of the 
hills and the fields The first of these sacrifices is called 
Rmlongchhi, and is performed when the ^hums have been 
half cut, and by all the villagers together The object of the 
sacrifice is to prevent the edges of daos and axes gettmg 
chipped and blunted, and to prevent people from cuttmg 
themselves by accident when cuttmg the jhums Durmg 
the day, the villagers collect the fruit of the dangho tree 
(Spondias magmfera, Willd ) Havmg eaten the frmt, they 
dry the stones and fix them on to the end of arrows At 
mght a fire is made in the village street and the stones are 
roasted m the fire, and when they are well ahght are fired 
off towards the sky from pellet bows by the village children, 
saying “ B%alongchh% leu, chaka cJMeu ” (“ Let famme fly 
away as the arrows fly away with the dangho fruit ”) The 
next day is aoh for the whole vdlage The idea is that the 
burning dangho fruit is the colour of blood, and that if this is 
fired off towards the sky, the people wiU not wound them- 
selves by accident when cuttmg the ghums and will not 
bleed 

When the ghums have all been cut, the knee dance called 
Pakhup%la is performed, and a jomt feast contributed to by 

^ A similar due, called tangtmy is payable among the Haka Chins Of 
W R Head, Baha Ohm CuatorriR, p 31 — B P 
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all the villagers is held. This feast is called Khwtla, and 
resembles the Lushei Chapchar Kvi, and is the only pubho 
meny-making mdulged m by the Lakhers, who do not have 
numerous pubho feasts, hke the Lusheis. It is not held 
every year, but only when the village has had very good 
crops It IS a sort of harvest thanksgivmg. The house of 
some nch man is selected for the feast, and every one goes 
there, taking a pot of beer as his contribution Oceans of 
beer are drunk, pigs and fowls are killed, and the young men 
and girls dance a round dance called Pakhupila m the village 
street The men stand m a rmg, with a girl between each 
of them, put them arms roimd the girls’ shoulders, and then 
dance round m a rmg and smg and beat drums and gongs, 
while one man stands m the middle and beats a gong and 
conducts the dance and the smging The duration of the 
feast depends on the number of men prepared to provide 
free dnnks The dancers go all round the village and dance 
and sing outside the nch men’s houses m turn, the onlookers 
going with them They remam at one house till they have 
imbibed all the beer, and then go on to the next, so the 
dancmg may go on for some days The feast is held before 
the sowmg of the rice, and the idea is that as all will have 
to labour hard m the fields from now on, they should enjoy 
themselves first. Everybody m the village is supposed to 
be present at this feast It is ana to dance the Pahhv/pila 
and to smg the Pakhupi song at any other season Persons 
disregardmg this prohibition suffer severely from car- 
buncles. After this feast the jJmms are burnt, and then a 
sacrifice called LevJirangna is performed 

L&uhrangna, 

LevJirangTui is a yearly sacrifice offered jomtly by groups 
of people who have their jlmms on the same slope to mduce 
the spirit of the slope to give them good crops and good 
health, to prevent wild animals from eatmg the crops and to 
enable the sacnficers to be successful m himtmg A man 
who IS sacnficially pure is selected to perform the sacrifioe, 
which IS held under a tree on the edge of i^jhums. Below 
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8achipacMiva> 

To ensure that the paddy shaU germinate well, a sacrifice 
called SMhipachJiVM is performed in aU the villages As 
soon as all the paddy has been sown, a few seeds of every 
kmd of crop are collected by each cultivator tin the place 
selected for the performance of the Ohvthla sacrifice A 
black hen is sacrificed by the owner of the field, and the seeds 
are anomted with its blood and then sown near the place 
of sacrifice The sacrifice is to the sprat of the field, and the 
usual phavaw are set aside for him A black pullet is 
sacrificed in the hope that the young paddy may come up 
with a nch dark colour like the pullet’s The sacrificer’s 
household is paw for the day of sacrifice In Chapi this 
sacrifice is performed before the paddy is sown 

Chiihla 

The next sacrifice is called Ohithla, and must be per- 
formed between the sowmg of the seed and the second 
weedmg, called leuchapa It is mtended to make the 
saonfioer and his family healthy, to ensure good crops and to 
prevent them from bemg eaten by wild animals , it is offered 
to the spirit of the field, and is performed m front of the 
jJmm houses In Savang Ghiihla is done by the whole 
village at one time immediately after Tleulm, m the other 
villages each householder does it whenever it smts him best 
A fowl must be offered for the sacrifice, and a pig, a dog, or 
a goat may be added if desired A bamboo or a wooden post 
is erected m front of the jhum house, and on it are hung a 
hen’s basket, and, if a pig is to be kdled as well, a pig’s 
basket also Ho baskets axe hung up for dogs or goats, as 
they are never earned about m baskets 

A flat stone is placed m front of this post to receive the 
phavaw, and near by a hollow bamboo is planted m the 
ground and filled with water to which a httle rice is added 
This bamboo is meant to resemble a beer-pot, and a bamboo 
tube for suckmg beer through is also put mto it Leaves are 
then laid on the flat stone, and some flour is placed on the 
leaves, and on the top of this the animal is slaughtered 
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If only a fowl has been sacrificed, its liver is cooked in a 
small pot and placed on the stone as phavaw with the usual 
raw phavaw , the rest of the fowl is taken back to the 
village and cooked at home If a pig has been killed, the 
usual raw phavaw are set aside and the head and half of the 
entrails are"* cooked The portions of the entrails required 
for cooked phavaw are iilaced on the stone, and the meat 
from the head is eaten by the sacnficer and his family, the 
rest of the meat bemg taken back to the village for con- 
sumption at home. The pig’s skull is tied up on the post 
at the place of sacrifice The day of the sacrifice is pana, 
the next day aoA, and the day after is also aoh and is known 
as Lomang On the fiist two days no work at all may be 
done On the third day the people may go to the fields, 
but may not weed them, and the women must not weave, 
but may carry wood In most villages people are allowed 
to enter the sacrificer’s house during the aoh 

On the same day that Ghithla is performed another 
sacrifice called Leupapa is also held. A post and a stone 
for the phavaw are erected on the edge of the field, and a 
white cock is sacrificed over the stone , its raw phavaw only 
are laid on the stone, as animals never eat cooked food, and 
the rest of the bird is taken home to cook This sacrifice is 
to the spirit who dwells on the borders of the field and the 
forest and who can stop wild animals from entermg the 
fields to eat the crop if he is successfully propitiated. 

Before the GMthla sacrifice has been performed it is ana 
for any one when cookmg vegetables in a jhum house to 
throw any salt or the remams of rice which has been cooked 
at home and brought down to the jhum to eat into the pot 
in which the vegetables are being cooked When the 
vegetables have been put into a saucer, salt and the remams 
of rice may be added If a stranger puts salt or dry rice 
mto the vegetable pot in any one’s ^hum house he is fined 
a fowl Salt when boiled m water hquefies and disappears, 
and the Lalthers believe that if it is boiled m water m a 
jhum house, the growmg paddy may disappear m the same 
way The loohhangpa, or remains of lacho (cold cooked rice), 
IS dry, and if it is added to the vegetables it is thought that 
2 IB 
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the crops will dry up like lacho One of the reasons for 
performing the CJhttMa sacrifice is to make the use of salt 
when cookmg m a jhum house permissible 

Pazutawla 

In Chapi village, to celebrate the gathermg m of the maize 
crop a dance called Pazwtawla is performed The men hold 
hands and form a rmg , the girls stand m front of them , 
one girl stands between two men, and puts an arm round 
the shoulders of the men on each side of her. They dance 
round and round, smgmg to the accompaniment of gongs 
and drums. This dance is peculiar to Chapi It is ana to 
dance it except m celebration of the maize harvest, and were 
it performed at any other time those takmg part would 
sufier from carbuncles. 


Ohitang. 

The Chapi people concentrate their crop sacrifices, instead 
of holdmg them at different stages durmg the growth of the 
crop, like the other villages After the first weeding of the 
fields a red hen is killed for Ohitang outside the village by a 
man selected for the purpose, who must be ceremomaJly pure 

Chhomei. 

The next day the whole village is aoh, and the day after 
each household performs the Ohttla sacnfice m its own field. 
After this the Ghhomet sacnfice takes place. The man who 
killed the red hen for OJvitang offers up a boar at the spot 
outside the village where the hen was killed , PJiavaw are 
set aside and a httle of the hver, the stomach, and the meat 
IS eaten on the place of sacnfice The rest is taken raw to 
the village The chief gets a hind-leg and half the buttocks, 
the second chief a fore-leg and the meat between the 
shoulders, and the man who is to provide next year’s pig 
gets a hmd-leg. The rest of the meat is cut mto httle 
pieces, and every one in the village gets a piece, which is 
cooked and eaten with rice, no matter how small it may be. 
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Tlie same evenmg every householder in the village hills a 
chicken, which must he Med by a man, and is offered for the 
wefl-bemg of the mdividual household During the month 
m which Chvtang and Chhom&t are performed no stranger 
may enter the village, so for the general convemence these 
sacrifices are held when the moon is wamng They must be 
performed once a year, and are intended to ensure good crops, 
good health and good huntmg, and until they have been 
completed no one goes to hve m his field house. The next 
day is aoh , the day after the aoh Ohakalai is performed, 
bummg brands bemg flung out of the house to fnghten the 
spint of famme The next day Sahrtsa is performed, and 
after that Tlaraipaat, for which a dog, and not a hoolook, 
IS used By concentrating the sacnfices m this way, a 
certam number of working days are saved, which otherwise 
would be taken up by aohs 

In Savang a village sacrifice called Chttang takes place 
at the same time as the Gh%fhla — that is, as soon as the first 
weeding has been fimshed The tlmliabopa prepares saJma 
for the chief and elders, and as soon as it is ready, the Chxtang 
day IS fixed In the mornmg the Ueuhabopa kills a sow and 
a red cook on the Umlui ground If for any reason a sow 
IS not available, a red hen only is sacrificed As soon as the 
sow has been kiUed a representative of each house m the 
village collects a httle of the blood m a bamboo cup, takes 
it straight off to his field, and smears it on some of the 
paddy, marze and each kmd of vegetable grown m the field. 
Havmg done this, each household does Chthla m its own 
field The Ohitang pig is cooked m the tlevhabopa’s house, 
and IS eaten by the chief and elders and the young men who 
prepared and cooked it. The usual phavaw are laid out on 
the place of sacrifice and the pig’s skull is hung up above it 
The next day the whole village is aoh. The sacrifice is for 
good health and prosperity Ohhomei is not performed in 
Savang 

Sahnsa 


Among the Tlongsai and Hawthai some time after GhMa, 
usually m the month of August, a sacrifice called Sahnsa is 
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performed to make the paddy healthy A dog and a cock 
are sacrificed outside the village Each householder takes 
some of the dog’s blood and two of the fowl’s feathers off to 
his field, and smears the dog’s blood with the feathers over 
some of the paddy-stalks Havmg done this, he returns 
home, and remams mdoors for the rest of the day. The 
dog and the fowl are paid for by village subscription. 

LeuTimathawm. 

In all the villages at the beginning of the harvest, after 
all the paddy plants have been puUed up and before the 
gram has been gathered in, a sacrifice called LmhTmthawna 
IS performed A fliat place is cleared near the jhum house 
and a mat threshmg-floor is constructed, at one corner of 
which a bamboo or wooden post is erected. At the foot of 
this a small basket is placed containing seeds of paddy, 
millet, maize and, m fact, of every kmd of vegetable that is 
grown in the jhums^ and some flour A red hen is sacrificed, 
and the seeds are anomted with the hen’s blood Before 
the hen is killed the sacrificer intones the f ollowmg chant 

“ Leu h $a a vatu dila 
Leu lu sa a vaw d%la 
Ngapei Jc%a ta hia la 
ISfgalang hia ta Ha la 
A seu tlang la 
A za tlang la ” 

Oh, paddy, from the bottom of the field come 
Oh, paddy, fiom the top of the field come 
Swarm together like the ngTiapeij^ 

Swarm together like the ngJialang 
Fill ten baskets full 
Fill a hundred baskets full 

At the end of the chant the sacrificer blows three piercing 
blasts on a bamboo whistle, to call the spirit of paddy, and 
kills the fowl The usual phavaw are placed in the baskets 
with the seeds. In Siaha the phavaw are placed m a corner 
of the threshmg-floor. If a dog eats the phavaw^ he is 

^ The nghalang and ngapei are two kinds of small fish that go about in 
largo shoals — N. E B 
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killed, and his intestines are pulled out to release the spirit 
of the paddy which has been eaten with the ^havaw 

The sacrificer and his family then go into the field and 
start gathering in the paddy , as soon as they have collected 
one or at most two baskets, they come back to the threshmg- 
floor to rest, and cook and eat the chicken on the threshing- 
floor, and place the cooked phavaw in the basket with the 
raw phavaw The chicken’s bones are placed in the basket 
containmg the paddy, and the basket is then tied to the 
post m the corner of the thieshmg-floor 

Next mormng the people contmue to brmg in their paddy. 
If there is a good crop, no further sacrifice is required If, 
however, the crop is poor, they say, ®‘We have gathered 
paddy from a large area and have collected very little gram 
The gram is getting lost , we will perform another sacrifice ” 
Another red hen or a mole is then sacrificed m the same 
place as before After this sacnfice they rest for two or 
three days, and then gather the lest of the crop During 
the days when harvestmg is in progress it is ana to eat any 
bud or rat If this were done the spirit of the bird or rat 
would eat the paddy The reason why some people sacnfice 
a mole in preference to a brown hen is that the mole, as it 
excavates its tunnels through the earth, throws out a lot of 
soil, and they hope that their paddy may be as plentiful as 
the soil excavated by the mole It is am for a stranger to 
enter the house or the jhum of a man who is gathermg m 
his rice crop, and it is also am to give a stranger cooked rice 
to take with hun on a journey, as the Lakhers beheve that 
if they give away rice during the harvest the paddy will 
vamsh like the rice, and the crop will be bad If a piece 
of cloth or any feathers get burnt m the jhnm house while 
the paddy is being brought to the threshing-floor it is am, 
and a fowl must be sacrificed to appease the spirit of the 
paddy, which cannot bear the smell of burnt clothes and 
feathers 

In Chapi, wild pig, monkeys and fish may not be eaten, 
the first two lest their spirits should eat the paddy, the fish 
because a great deal of rice must be eaten with fish, and 
if fish and rice are eaten during the harvest, the crop wiU be 
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reduced in the feame way as the stored rice is reduced when 
fish IS eaten 

When all the gram has been collected on the threshmg- 
ground, a granary is built, and as soon as all the gram has 
been stored, a sacrifice called Sikisa is peiformed Bach 
householder must kill a white fowl or a dog or both in front 
of the jhum house m his field m the morning The raw 
phavaw are laid on the place of sacrifice, and then the 
family go off home and take the ammal killed with them and 
eat it in their house 

On the way home to the village the owner of the field 
blows on a bamboo whistle and calls out at each turn on the 
path from which his field is visible, “ Oh, souls of all members 
of my family, do not remam m the fields, but follow me 
In the field there remam evil smells of dung and wind , 
hurry after us ” The Lakhers fear that their souls may 
remam in the fields where they have been busy for so long, 
and that m consequence they themselves may fall ill The 
next day the family is aoh — ^no member of it may leave the 
village nor do any work Sihisa marks the end of the 
harvest 


Pazusata, 

In Savang as soon as the last household to store its paddy 
in the granary has performed Sthsa, a feast called Pazvsata 
is held, in which the chief part is played by the village 
children, who on this occasion are allowed to do and say 
anythmg they like without let or hmdrance Pazvsata has 
some of the elements of a saturnalia , it marks the end of 
the year, and its celebration is beheved to have the effect 
of causmg the paddy to last throughout the new year and 
of enablmg the people to shoot much game. The feast 
starts on the evenmg that the 8 %k%sa aoh of the last family 
to fill their granary is completed. This evenmg is called 
Lolvia. The chief and elders take their seats on the thuha 
ground, and drink beer with any other villagers they may 
invite. Word is sent to the man who was selected the last 
time the feast was held, to kill the fowl for the current year’s 
sacrifice, and he sacrifices a hen When the hen is cooked, 
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one of the elders brings xt with some cooked rice to the 
Ueulm ground The tleukabopa sets aside the fowl’s liver 
with a little rice as phavaw on the spot where the tUuha 
sacrifice is performed, and gives the rest of the fowl to the 
man chosen to provide the fowl for the next year’s sacrifice 
The next day is called Lolupi No sacrifice is made, but a 
large pot of beer is placed on the tletdia ground, and the chief 
and his elders and all the older men of the village gather 
round it and suck up the beer through small bamboo reeds. 
Before any one else drinks any beer a cup is poured out and 
given to the man selected to provide the beer for next 
year’s gathering, and after this has been drunk the elders 
settle down steadily to the busmess of the day Meanwhile 
the chief and elders have sent round to every house in the 
village callmg for contributions of as much barkmg deer and 
porcupme meat as they can obtain, to make a feast for the 
village children The meat is cooked and served up with 
rice Half of it is given to the village boys, and half to one 
of the most promment hunters m the village, who is thereby 
bound to provide a hberal contribution for next year’s feast. 
Throughout the year any one killing a porcupme or a barkmg 
deer sets aside a httle of the dried meat to give to the boys 
for Pazusata The boys all sit down and have their feast 
on the tUulm ground The meat of the barkmg deer and 
the porcupme are chosen for this feast as they are regarded 
as particularly clean ammals The barkmg deer is always 
called ‘Hhe weeder of the jhums/' probably owmg to its 
behaviour m the story of the barkmg deer and the porcupme, 
and so is likely to have a good effect on the crops The 
porcupme is also a propitious animal for the crops, as when 
he burrows mto the earth he throws up large masses of soil 
like a mole, and this is beheved to mduce a big crop When 
the boys have fimshed their feast they go off to the square 
m front of the chief’s house and light a fibce m the middle , 
they then tie them cloths crosswise over their shoulders, 
hold hands, form a ring and dance twenty times round the 
fire This dance is performed first squattmg on the haunches 
hke the Chapi Dawlakm A drummer sits in the middle by 
the fire and beats time, and as they dance round the fire the 
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boys sing, Pazumta aiilesa masa Aulenianong alenia, taku 
talcu,^' which means, “ Come, all you wild ammals, and 
Aulemanong will eat you ” Aulemanong was the wife of 
an old-tune tleuhapoba, during whose mcumbency they were 
very successful in the chase. Next the boys dance round the 
fire standing up, and smg another song — 

“ Ke Mill chhupa, le lia hapa haw c ve 
Vaw sala daw p% nang di a aw 

This last verse is m the old-fashioned tongue, and the 
Savang people themselves could not explain it 
When the dance has ended, the boys fetch torches, go 
round to every house m the village and demand meat, rice 
or any other land of food People may not refuse to give , 
if they do, the boys break into the house, seize everything 
they can lay their hands on, and the householder has no 
remedy, as on this mght the boys are given complete license 
When any housewife gives them a large amount of food or 
some specially tasty bits they shout out something like this, 
Chhali’s mother has been most generous, and has given 
us excellent food,” but if any housewife makes them a poor 
present they shout out, ‘‘ Zahia’s mother is the stmgiest 
woman m the village she has only given us some old dried 
rice,” and so put her to shame On this night nothmg is 
aTWb to the boys, and even though people have performed a 
sacrifice and have erected bamboos m front of their house 
to show that they are pana, the boys break their way mto 
the house, climb up on the shelves over the hearth where 
the food IS stored, and take away anything they can find, 
Havmg collected all the food they can, the boys divide it 
up and take it off home, and havmg put it away, they come 
back to the square near the chief’s house m the middle of 
the village, and call out praises of the generous givers, and 
pour abuse on all who have been stmgy, mentiomng them 
all by name After this the elder boys tell obscene stories, 
and give the younger boys details of their love affairs and 
of the girls with whom they have been successful, and make 
the young boys proclaim all these adventures aloud No one 
IS spared, young men and girls who have been caught 
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philandciing, bucks wko lun lound bi caking up happy homes, 
staid mairied men who have been caught trippmg with frail 
beauties, mothers of families who have yielded to the too- 
aident woomg of some handsome young blood — all find their 
little failings ruthlessly proclaimed aloud for all and sundry 
to hear, but {hey can get no redress, and must grin cheerfully 
and treat the mattei as a bad joke This custom must have 
a most salutary effect on the morals of the village, restraimng 
all save the most ardent, and inculcating the greatest 
discretion on all desirous of emulating Don Juan or Ninon 
de TEnolos Only verbal licence is allowed the feast is 
not an occasion for free love, and sexual offences committed 
at Pazusata aie subject to the same pams and penalties as at 
at any other time 

Next mormng the boys have a feast off their spoils of the 
night before, and invite their friends to share it The 
drinkmg bout on the tleuha ground is not contmued, but the 
boys’ feast may last two or three days, accordmg to the 
amount of food they have managed to collect Theie is no 
regular aoh^ but until the boys have finished feasting only 
the old rice may be given to a stranger who passes through 
the village on a journey It is am to give any of the new 
rice to a stranger until the feast is over, as if this is done the 
spint of the paddy will go with it to the traveller’s village, 
and the rice will not last out the year 

Khanghnahia 

In Chapi the Pazusata ceremony is not performed The 
end of the year, however, is marked by a feast called 
Khanghnahia, which is really a sacrifice to the different 
Khisongs m the neighbourhood of the village, in the hope 
that they will grant the village general prosperity On the 
day fixed a fence is erected outside the village In the even- 
mg the tleuhabopa proceeds to the tleuha ground with a fowl 
in his hand A small gong called ladaw and a drum are 
hung up in the tleuha tree, and all the boys are collected, 
and a ceremony called Ezaw is performed Each boy 
carries two pieces of firewood. The tleuhabopa stands holding 
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hxs hen m the middle of the tlevlia ground, and the boys file 
round him three times, beatmg their pieces of firewood 
together and singmg, “ Gha cJm ezaw esms sam bokhat 
boJihai ” (“ Give us occasionally some pairs of fine heads ”), 
accompanied by an obhgato on drums and gongs When the 
boys have marched round him thnce, the tkuliabopa puts 
himself at the head of the Ime, and, followed by the boys 
playmg gongs and drums, proceeds to the fence erected 
outside the village, and there offers up a prayer, calling upon 
the wild animals to come to Chapi from the noith, south, 
east and west While the tlevlmbopa is praying, the boys 
again file lound him three times Havmg finished his prayer, 
the tleuliabopa plucks some feathers from the hen and places 
them on a stone at the foot of the fence The procession is 
re-formed and, headed by the tlevliabopa, still carrying his 
hen, returns to the tleulia ground, where the Heultabopa sits 
down and the boys agam march round him thiee times As 
soon as the boys have completed the third time round, the 
tleuliabopa kills the hen and aE the boys go off home The 
tkultabopa remams with one young man, who has been 
chosen for the purpose They cook the hen , a smaE piece 
of the Ever, mtestme and comb are placed at the foot of the 
tleulia tree as phawm, the head and one leg of the hen are 
given to the elder who wiE have to provide a hen for the next 
year’s ceremony, and the rest of the hen is eaten by the 
tkidiabopa and his oompamon, who then go to the Ueuliabopa’s 
house to spend the night. Next morning these two, each 
carrymg a red cock, go and wait at the fence outside the 
viEage, where they are ]omed by the viEagers with all the 
guns they can coEeet The men with guns set off to shoot, 
and those without guns to trap, any birds or animals they can 
lay their hands on The tleukdbopa and his companion 
foEow the vElagers to the jungle, and, havmg found a suit- 
able spot, erect a shelter, and, caEmg upon aE the neigh- 
bourmg Khuongs by name to smid them stags with fine 
heads, boars with heavy tushes, bears, tigers and aE kmds of 
wEd beasts, sacrifice the two red cocks The sportsmen then 
scatter through the jungle and try their hardest to shoot 
some game, if necessary camping out m the jungle for two 
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nights, but not more. As soon as any one has shot an ammal, 
a message is sent to the village, and those who remained 
behind spread mats on the tleuha ground and pass the time 
drinkmg beer and playmg on gongs and drums till the success- 
ful hunter arrives When they reach the entrance to the 
village, the hunters sing hunting songs and fire off guns The 
man who shot the game, the two men who sacrificed the red 
cocl?:s, and the people carrying the meat proceed to the tleuha 
ground, and the womenkmd of the successful hunter, all 
dressed in their best, come to meet him, and he gives his 
wife and each of his sisters and nieces a small shaie of the 
meat The head of the ammal is carried m by one of the 
young men, preferably the brother or some close relation of 
the man who shot it A procession is formed, and, followed 
by the man who shot the animal, dressed in his finest cloths 
and carrying his gun m his right hand and a cup of beer in 
his left, and also by a crowd of women and children of his 
clan, those who have received a share of the meat carrying 
the meat, and the rest beatmg gongs and drums, the head 
bearer leads them all three times in a dance lound the tleuha 
groimd, and then he places the head at the foot of the tleuha 
tree After a short interval the head is agam carried round 
the tleuha ground, the procession danemg round three times 
as before, and then the owner of the head takes it off to his 
house and performs the Salupahm sacrifice over it and holds 
a drinkmg bout, at which songs are sung by the young men 
and girls Every house in the village gets a small share of 
meat, and has a feast, and all the villagers present their 
relations and friends with plates of rice and meat Every 
household, however poor, must hold some sort of a feast , 
it IS a great disgrace to have no feast 
The next day is Ghheupana, and the whole village is strictly 
aoh, neither men nor women domg any work The day 
after this aoh the mam Khanglmah%a ceremony begms The 
men divide themselves mto groups by clans , a clan group 
of SIX takes one pig and one pot of beer , a clan group of ten, 
two pigs and two pots of beer , a clan group of fifteen, three 
pigs and three pots of beer Each clan group goes separately 
outside the village to some place near the stream and selects 
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one or moie of its number, accordmg to the number of the 
pigs, to peiform the sacrifice The sacrificers place a flat 
stone at the foot of a tree, cover it with flour, and then each 
slays his pig Some meat, the pig’s bladder, and penis aie 
placed on the stone as 'phavaw The pig’s head is then cooked 
with some meat, and some of its heart, stomach, and livei 
and a httle of the meat are set aside on the stone as 
phavaw Some young men are then sent home from each 
group to fetch cooked rice and beer, and each clan eats the 
lice and cooked meat on the place where the sacrifice was 
made Only men partake of this food , it is ana for any 
woman to attend, for fear lest any of them may be unclean 
and displeasmg to the spirits of the hills, rivers and woods 
The meal being finished, the rest of the raw meat is divided 
up The man who has to provide salt for next year’s feast 
IS given the lower half of the neck, and at the same time this 
man is given a bamboo to measure the amount of salt he 
will have to piovide This is never less than a seei, and the 
bamboo is cut so as to hold the amount required One 
front leg is then split from the shoulder to the foot, and half 
is given to whoever is to provide beer for the next year’s 
feast After these dues have been distributed, the rest of 
the meat is divided equally among the other members of 
the group The pigs’ skulls having been tied on to the trees 
beneath which they were sacrificed, the whole party goes 
home The next day is aoh, no work is done, and the women 
may neither spm nor weave The aoh is very strict No 
music whatever is allowed, and the people remam quietly m 
their houses drinkmg In the evemng the people who 
received shares of pork give a feast to them relations and 
friends On the day of this aoh it is ana for any stranger 
to enter the village An exception is made m the case of 
Vahu, chief of Ngiaphhia, and Vasai, chief of Khihlong, who 
are Changzas and of the same clan as the chief of Chapi 
The next day is again aoh, and is known as Phaphopana, 
A bow and arrow are made The arrow is tipped with 
cotton, and is set up by the tleuUabopa on the fence erected 
outside the village Tins is to show the spirits of the moun- 
tams, the woods and the river that some game has been shot. 
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Phaphopana is observed only if a wild animal has been killed 
on the days precedmg the mam KJianghnahia, and its object 
IS to show that the huntmg days were fruitful Khanghnahia^ 
howevei, is observed yearly as described, whether or not any 
game has been shot on the piehmmary days. The above 
description of KhanghnaLia was given me by Rachi, chief of 
Chapi 


Laliaclihia 

This IS a village saciifice performed by the Lakhers about 
the month of Octobei to the spirits of their ancestors to 
induce them to help to make the crops good, the domestic 
ammals healthy and fertile, and to give good huntmg The 
sacrifice is also intended to please the spirits of paddy and 
maize, and to prevent them from leaving the village ^ The 
first thmg IS to make a broad road in front of the village 
When this is finished, the villagers march up and down it, 
beating gongs and drums After a bit they march mto the 
village and go to the house of the man who has been pre- 
viously selected to perform the sacrifice He provides sahma 
for aU who come to his house, and after sunset, when every 
one has gone home, he sacrifices a red hen inside his house at 
the foot of the main post at the back of the house, where they 
have already placed handfuls of the seed of every kind of food 
crop The seeds are anointed with the fowl’s blood The 
fowl IS cooked, its phavav) are placed at the foot of the 
post, and the sacrificer eats the meat The village is pana 
for the day of the sacrifice, and the next day is aoh, and is 
spent m drmkmg beer It is am for a stranger to enter the 
sacrificer’s house and also for the sacrificer to leave it during 
the aoh The Chapi people have a variation of this sacnfice 
which shows the connection with ancestor-worship much 
more clearly than the sacrifices m the other villages A road 
IS made, and they march up and down it, beatmg drums and 
gongs They then visit the graves of all people who have 

1 Judgme by the analogy of Naga tribes, one may expect that the 
connection between the souls of the ancestors and the spints or, at any 
rate, the productivity of the crop, is very intimate indeed In most Naga 
tribes the ancestral souls are regarded as directly responsible for the crops 
if, indeed, they are not actuaUy immanent m the gram itself.'—'J. H H. 
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died within the last three years, and place handfuls of every 
kind of food and flour on the graves for the spirits of the dead 
to eat, and tidy up the graves and their surroundings This 
day IS joana The next day is also pana, and a hen is 
sacrificed on the tleuha giound for the benefit of the crops 
The next day is Vtachaw aoA, no work is done, and the women 
must neither spm nor weave The idea of this ViacTiaw aoh 
IS to prevent the crops from drymg up in the same way as 
the flour placed on the graves This is one of the few 
occasions on which the Lakhers sacrifice to their ancestors, 
the ceremony in all the villages being undoubtedly a rehc 
of ancestor- worship. The road is made for the spnits of 
the dead to come along, and the procession with gongs and 
drums goes to meet the spints and to escort them to the 
house where the sacrifice takes place Offerings are placed 
on the graves, not merely of the newly dead, but of all who 
have died withm three years, by which time all well-behaved 
spmts should be safely in Ath%lchi^ so the offermgs can be due 
only to a hngermg behef m the immortahty of the spirit 
and m the power of the spirits of the dead to mfluence the 
hvmg The same thmg is seen in the behef that childless- 
ness may be due to the displeasure of the spirits of a man’s or 
a woman’s dead parents 

The Lushei a feast in honour of all who have 

died m the past year, is somewhat similar to LaUachhia 
Both ceremomes can be compared to the celebration of All 
Samts’ Day m Contmental countries, where it is the custom 
to visit the graves of dead relations. 

Sacrifices are performed not only to ensure the safety of 
the crops at all the different stages of growth from the 
beginnmg of the cuttmg of the jhums to the end of the 
harvest , but even after the grain has been stored m the 
granary and is, as one would imagme, comparatively safe, 
sacrifices must be made to ensure that it shall not waste 
away of its own accord Both paddy and maize have spirits, 
and these spirits must be propitiated, or the paddy will 
mystenously decrease. 

^ C/. Shakespear, The Zmehei-KuH Olana, p 223, and Parry, A Mono- 
graph on Lmhm Customs and Ceremomes, p 91 — E. P 
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Sawva AwJithi^ 

Sawva AwMi% is a sacrifice to eke out the paddy. After 
the paddy has all been stored in the granary, a pig or a red 
hen IS sacrificed in the granary Before lulling the animal 
the sacrificer invokes the spint of paddy in the following 
terms — 

“ . . . Sazia nong eu tlcula thawla, awh sai p% tana, sawva 

awh e% cha thih 8az%a nong eu tleida tJiawla, 

Cham that sake, cha haw that sola, 

Kongnong na pazola chhianong na pazola, 
et m tleida eibaw tleula 
na tha thlala nazong thla la, 
tleula thawla Sazianong eu ** 

** O paddy, I sacrifice a fowl to you, increase and endure , if 
you endure and increase I will eat you Remain with me from 
year to year, from winter to wmter. Endure and increase, so 
that I may eat you, 0 paddy ” 

The paddy is sprinkled with the fowl’s blood, and the fowl’s 
tongue and some flour are placed on the paddy as phavaw 
The fowl’s feathers are stuck m the wall The fowl is then 
taken home and eaten, and the door of the granary is left 
open till the end of the aoh, to enable the paddy spirit to 
enter agam if it has been away on a visit The Lakher idea 
IS that paddy is able to increase or decrease of its own 
vohtion, and this sacrifice is to propitiate the spirit of the 
paddy and mduce it to last a long time If a pig is sacrificed, 
the sacrificer and his family are pana for one day and aoh 
for the next day On the aoh day the sacnficer may not 
leave his house, and no one may enter it , the family, 
however, may go out If a fowl is offered it must be 
sacrificed by a woman, and all people who partake of the 
meat are pana for a day , the woman who performed the 
sacrifice is aoh the next day and may not leave her house 
The Lakhers believe that if the sacrifice is not performed, 
the paddy will be attacked by weevils After the aoh has 
fimshed, the sacrificer must go and close the granary door. 

Bei Pariawthi 

Even after some of the paddy has been husked and stored 
m the house for daily use, the store is liable to decrease with- 
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out apparent reason unless due precautions aie taken, and 
a sacnfaee called Be% Panawth% is performed to help to make 
it last A red pullet is killed close to the pot which holds 
the household store of rice The rice is sprinkled with its 
blood, and its tongue and some pebbles are placed in the pot 
with the rice Pebbles are very haid and strong, and the 
idea IS that their presence in the rice jar will help to keep 
the rice haid and strong also The sacrificer and his family 
eat the fowl, and are ^parta for the day of the sacrifice, which 
IS performed in the evenmg to mimmise the duration of the 
pam It IS ana for a stranger to enter the sacrificer’s house 
on that day, and ana for the sacrificer to give rice to a 
^traveller or to lend any of his possessions, lest the soul of the 
nee should leave his house with them 


Yebaivngpana 

There aie many mcidents which are believed to have an 
effect on the crops When the fii‘st bear is shot or trapped 
after the sowmg of the paddy the whole village must be 
pana for a day, and no one may go to the fields, and the 
women must neither spin nor weave This pana is called 
Vehawngpana^ and its origm is mterestmg Once upon a time 
a she-bear found a baby boy in the jungle She suckled him 
and brought him up When the boy had become a man, 
the bear said to him that he must shoot her, and that she 
would then run about among the vegetables growmg m the 
field and scatter her blood on the crops , her blood would 
turn mto paddy, which would make her foster-child and 
his descendants prosperous and ensure them a good supply 
of food for evermore The bear at the same time warned 
her foster-child that after she was dead he must on no account 
look upon her face, as if he did so whenever a bear attacked 
a man it would m future first claw his face before bitmg 
any part of his body, and told him that he must follow her 
injunction strictly, or he would surely brmg this misfortune 
on aU future generations According to the bear’s instruc- 
tions, the man shot her, and the wounded bear ran among 
the crops, scattering her blood, and her blood turned into 
paddy, as she said it would. As soon as the bear had died. 
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however, the man forgot the warmng that had been given to 
him, and went and looked at her face, and ever smce then 
bears have always attacked men in the face Lusheis have 
a different explanation for the bear’s propensity to attack m 
the face They say that there was once a woman who was 
really a beai Her husband divorced her, and married 
another wife the same day The bear woman was so 
jealous of her supplanter that ever smce then her descendants 
have attacked men in the face The Vebawngpana is held 
eveiy year as soon as the first bear has been killed after the 
sowmg of the paddy, m memory of the bear who first gave 
paddy to men, and the pana is believed to please the spirit 
of the paddy, which laiows that it origmated from the blooS 
of a bear, and so to ensure good crops Omission of the 
pana would be regarded by the paddy spirit as an act of 
disrespect to its ancestor, and would lead to a failure of the 
crop Both Lakhers and Lusheis have curious stones about 
paddy Lusheis say that paddy is found in the hollow stem 
of luang {Erianthus longisetosm, Anders) or in hollow bamboos 
or trees Khamliena’s villagers say that they obtained it from 
the first source in 1919 Dorawta’s villagers say that they 
found it m a hollow tree The Lakher villagers of Thiahra 
Amongbeu say that it was found in a hoUow bamboo, felled 
by one Chalua while cuttmg his jhum about six or seven 
years ago , the seed was planted and germmated, and it is 
still bemg grown The paddy found m hollow trees might 
easily be due to seed havmg been taken there by rats It 
IS less easy to account for the seed found inside growing 
bamboos and luang grass ^ 

Ahheideu 

Agam, when the first bee’s nest is taken after the sowing 
of the paddy the whole village is pana for one day. This 
pana is called Alch&ideu The belief is that when the bees 

^ This story of paddy or, in the Angami version, cooked rice, is found in 
the Naga Hdls The Naked Rengma village of Sahunyu {^‘Sohemi”) 
ascribes the selection of its site as due to the finding of rice m a bamboo 
by a benighted hunting party from Tsaminu, and the site of Kijunatnma 
was similarly chosen by a party of Angami from Zhotsoma The Dusun 
of British North Borneo have the same tale — J H H 

2 G 
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have left their hive, the hive becomes empty and dry, so 
the paddy may dry up m the same way if honey and wax 
are removed from a hive before the paddy is ripe, unless a 
^ana is observed 

In addition to this, any one takmg a bee’s nest between 
the sowmg and the ripemng of the crop is not allowed to 
visit his own or any one else’s field on the same day, as it is 
believed that if he does so the paddy will dry up Any 
one gomg to another man’s field on the same day that he has 
taken wax or honey is fined a fowl for a sacrifice to the paddy 
spirit. 


Other Anas Relating to Paddy 

It IS ana to roast crabs, prawns and nghavoh, which is a 
fish with very few bones, m a field-house at any time between 
the sowmg of the paddy and the harvest It is not ana 
if the fish are boiled The belief is that when fish are roasted 
they become quite dried up, and that if this is done m a field- 
house the paddy will dry up m the same way If any one 
roasts fish m another man’s field-house he is fined a fowl 
The Lusheis have the same custom 

It IS ana for a woman during her menstrual flow to wash 
her skirt near the field and to hang it up on the field-house 
to dry, as it is said to cause the paddy to dry up ^ If this 
offence is committed, the offender is fined a black hen, which 
IS sacrificed to the spirit of the paddy by the owners of the 
neighbouring fields In Savang and m Ohapi no ana attaches 
to this. 

The behef m the danger of givmg paddy away at certam 
seasons is demonstrated by the ana called Lachho Ghate Ana, 
which means the ana on giving cooked rice 

Durmg the time that the ears of paddy are bemg removed 
from the straw it is ana to take cooked rice wrapped up in a 
plamtam leaf to eat on a journey, or to give rice m this way 
to any stranger on a journey The belief is that if cooked 
rice IS taken on a journey at this particular time the spirit 
of the paddy goes with it and is given away to strangers, 

^ Of, the Lxishei custom of Puanfen Zar, Parry, Luahai Customs and 
Ceremonies, pp. $4, d6 — E P 
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and that the crop will be bad It is also ana for a Lalcher 
to take a midday meal during the time the ears of paddy are 
being gathered from the straw, as they are afraid that if they 
eat their ordmary midday meal in thdjhnm at this tune they 
will eat and destroy the spirit of the paddy It is also ana 
to take any fire, water or articles of domestic use out of the 
house while the paddy is bemg threshed, as it is believed 
that the spirit of the paddy will go with them. 

Sahu. 

When any one kills a mifhun or bullock, the village is 
pana on the day the animal is kiUed No work may be done 
in the fields, and the women may not weave The same jpana 
takes place if a mifhun is killed by a tiger, and the villagers 
brmg the meat mto the village to eat If the meat is not 
brought in, there is no ^ana It is believed that if this 
^ana is not observed the houses will be blown down by a 
hurricane, and that the rice will be blown down or will dry up. 

Mifhun and cows are the largest and most valuable ammals 
kept by men, and have the loudest voice, and when they 
breathe their breath is like the wind , hence, when one of 
these animals is killed, the wmd will pumsh the village where 
it has been killed unless a pana is held to appease the mifhun^ s 
soul and prevent it from callmg the wind Hu is the noise 
made by a mifhun breathmg, hence Sahu 

It is ana to cut tree or bamboo stumps in a field of growing 
rice before all the rice has been harvested, as it is feared that 
if this were done the paddy spirit, who is always present m 
rice-fields, might accidentally get cut and mjured, which 
would result m the crop gettmg spoilt A breach of this 
ana in another’s field entails a fine of a fowl to the owner of 
the field, to enable him to offer it to the paddy spirit, and 
so avert misfortune. There is no objection to liftmg and 
carrying away fallen branches or logs, but standing stumps 
must not be cut. 

Ana to Shift Boundary of Field. 

It IS ana to shift the boundary of a man’s field, or while 
weedmg to throw weeds mto a man’s field, as it is regarded 
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as very unlucky for the ownei of the field into which weeds 
have been thrown or the boundary of which has been dis- 
placed In some villages a fine is inflicted on the person 
who shifted the boundary Thus in Siaha a man who shifts 
the boundary of another’s field is fined a cock^ and if the 
man whose boundary was shifted dies within the year, the 
person who shifted the boundary is liable to a fine of a gong 
of seven spans 


Leu Chah% 

It IS very unlucky for any one to have his field enclosed 
on two sides by two fields belongmg to another man If 
when two people have adjoinmg fields one of them makes 
another field on the far side of his neighbour’s it is ana^ 
and the man who made the extra field is liable to pay a fine, 
which is usually a pig to the person whose field he enclosed 
If durmg the year the person whose field was enclosed dies, 
the death price or luteu of 100 rupees is payable to the 
deceased’s relatives The idea is that when a field is thus 
enclosed on two sides, the soul of the man whose field has 
been enclosed gets caught between the two enclosing fields, 
as though by a pair of pmcers, and that this man whose soul 
has been caught will die 

The Tisi people told me that one Laipang enclosed Theusai’s 
field Theusai’s daughter Vianeu died Theusai complained 
to the chief, who fined Laipang a pig for nJia, a pot of sahma 
for bupa, and a vopm If Theusai had complamed to the 
chief as soon as Laipang enclosed his field, Laipang would 
have been forbidden to do so, and if he had disobeyed the 
order, and a death had occurred m consequence, he would 
have been fined a rmthun and a vop%a 

Oeremomes connected with Bmn. 

A people dependmg entirely on agriculture naturally 
attaches great importance to timely rams, so it is not sur- 
pnsmg that the Lakhers perform ceremomes both to call rain 
in a time of drought and to restram an excessive rainfall* 

At the first fall of ram that occurs after the harvest has 
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been completely gathered in there is always a pana of one 
day, called Khisnpanai on which no work may be done m 
the fields and the women may neither spm nor weave The 
pana is intended to call more ram and is a mark of respect 
to the ram spirit The Lakhers believe that if they are not 
pana on this occasion the rainfall will be small and the crops 
bad 

Calling ram is known m Lakher as Kh%U Awna^ and there 
are several diffeient methods In Saiko, a chosen man is 
sent out to fetch a stalk of wild cardamum {Amonmim deal- 
batum) The cardamum stalk is planted in the village street, 
and the man who brought it rubs it up and down with his 
hand When rubbed, the cardamum stalk makes a noise 
vut, vut,'' which the Lakhers say resembles thunder, 
and while the man who is performmg the ceremony is rubbing 
the stalk another man pours a bamboo tube full of water 
over his back The w^ater resembles ram, and, incidentally, 
running down the cardamum stalk helps to increase the 
noise of the thunder The day on which this ceremony is 
performed the whole village is pana Another method used 
in Siaha and also in Saiko is as follows An eel is caught 
and -its head is cut off and fixed to a pole planted on the 
roadside and pomted to the sky Water is poured on to the 
eel, and also on to the person holding it up to the sky As 
the eel lives m water, it is believed that when it is killed its 
spirit becomes very thirsty, and if its head is pomted up at 
the sky m this way, the spirit of the eel is sure to brmg ram 
The day of the ceremony is pana 

In Savang if drought is threatened the villagers go down 
to the Tisi river They find a stone with a large hole m its 
top which contams water, bale all the water out, and then 
sacrifice a fowl near the stone, and place the phavaw, con- 
sistmg of its tongue and tail, inside the hole The fowl is 
then cooked, and a httle of its liver and meat are placed 
mside the hole, and the rest of it is eaten. It is thought 
that the spirit who hves m the hollow stone will call down 
ram to fiU its home with water again Having eaten the 
chicken, they all go home, and the rest of the day is pana 
After a few days the stone is mspected, and if it has filled 
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up with water and small fish are swimming about, the omen 
IS favourable and good crops are expected , if, however, 
the stone fails to fill up with water, it is beheved that a 
drought will occur Stones with large holes m the top are 
beheved by all Lakhers to be the abodes of spirits , but it 
IS only the Zeuhnang of Savang who beheve that these 
spirits have power over ram The Ao Nagas also beheve 
that stones can mfluence the weather ^ 

In the Kawlchaw river there is a deep pool called Siataw, 
with overhangmg precipices The Lakhers beheve that if 
fish are poisoned m this pool ram will fall, as the spirit of 
of the pool gets annoyed when the fish m his pool are poisoned 
In time of drought the Saiko people poison the pool m hopes 
of ram The belief that the poisonmg of fish in a pool will 
bring ram is also found among the Aos 2 
In Chapi they call the ram more directly A white cock 
is sacrificed outside the village and a piayer is offered up, 
Ram, we call you with this white cock The paddy, the 
hal and other vegetables need you, 0 ram ” The day 
of the sacrifice is paim. This is a purely devotional method 
of callmg ram, as opposed to the magical methods followed 
m the other villages. 

Hawmihah 

If there is fear that the rams may be excessive and spoil 
the crops, bamboo arrows are made pomted with solder, 
and fired off at the sky The belief is that, as the solder 
is white, the white-headed arrows will cause the sky to 
clear and become white also, and the ram will cease In 
Savang there is a pana of one day, and women must not 
touch cotton In Chapi only the man who fired the arrows 
IS panxi for one day In Saiko the women may not touch 
cotton 

A more unpleasant method sometimes resorted to m order 
to stop the ram is for the people to spit m the direction from 
which the rain is commg 

No ceremony is performed to ward off hailstorms, pre- 

1 J P. MiUs, The Ao Nagas, p 131 — N E, P 
* Idem, %bid — N B. P. 
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sumably because hailstorms generally come when there are 
no growmg crops, and so do httle or no damage. 


Ceremonies connected with Sickness. 

Sickness is caused by the lenrdhnpas, and practically the 
only means of aveitmg or curmg sickness is by performing 
the appropnate sacrifices and ceremonies Ceremonies 
intended to ward off sickness are of two lands those per- 
formed on behalf of the whole village, and those performed 
by individuals The Khisongb'o and Tleulia sacrifices, which 
have already been described, really fall mto the flirst category, 
as they are intended, among other thmgs, to make the people 
healthy When, however, there is fear of a defimte epidemic, 
another ceremony, called Tlaraipasi, is performed 

Tlaraipasi. 

Tlaraipasi is a ceremony solely intended to stop an 
epidemic from entermg a village, and is performed whenever 
neighbourmg villages are aflSicted, in the hope of keeping out 
the disease The manner of its performance varies In Tisi 
and the other Hawthai villages, as soon as it is heard that 
an epidemic is ragmg m a neighbourmg village, the chief and 
elders fix a day for holdmg Tlaraipasi The inmates of each 
house make small bamboo baskets and fill them with samples 
of every kmd of food At one end of the village a small 
bamboo fence is erected with a bamboo archway which spans 
the road The baskets of food are placed outside this fence 
The people then all go mside their houses and shut the doors 
Meanwhile some of the young men have been sent out to 
shoot a gibbon (Hylobates Hooluck) As soon as they have 
bagged one they brmg it to the village, and on the way they 
collect a quantity of pebbles When they reach the village 
they sacrifice a fowl on the pebbles, and sprmkle the 
pebbles with its blood Then one man carries in the gibbon 
and another man picks up the pebbles, and they enter the 
village, shoutmg out to the spirit of the disease, “ Go away, 
stranger i The gibbon is carried nght through the 

^ Cf The Khumi cure for small-pox, Lewin, Wild Eaces of Soiah-eaatem 
p 226 — E P* 
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Village, and the man with the pebbles throws a few of them 
against each house, in order to chase out the spiiit of the 
disease When they reach the farther end of the village, 
where the fence and arch have been erected ovei the road, 
the gibbon is hung up over the arch The fowl that was 
sacrificed is placed beside the baskets of food, and the 
villagers all go and spit and blow their noses mto the baskets 
The village is 'p<^na for the day of sacrifice, and no strangers 
may come m Bunches of leaves are stuck on the paths 
leadmg to the village, and *a byway is made to enable 
travellers to pass 

In Saiko and the other Tlongsai villages, a similar sacrifice 
is performed with either a hooluck or a dog Each house- 
holdei hands over his small basket of food to the young men 
who come to collect it, and spits mto it as he hands it over 
No pebbles are used A hooluck is preferied to a dog, as 
the spmt of disease fears it more 

In Savang the sacrifice is called Tlahn A fence is put up 
to stop the disease commg m Baskets contammg an egg 
and other edibles are placed outside the fence A dog and 
a fowl are killed by havmg their throats cut, and are left on 
the place at which they were killed for the disease to eat The 
dog’s mtestmes aie taken out and stretched between the fence 
posts, so as to make an arch over the roadway The villagers 
apostrophise the spirit of the disease, saymg, Rmtla kola, 
Laku kola, Tisi suala, nak% d%la, naro dila, naerai pahneu, 
Tiavei raz pahneu ” C Gfo over the Raitla and Laku moun- 
tains, go to the mouth of the Tisi river, go to your home 
Here there is a smeU of human excrement and wind ”) They 
then all spit mto the baskets The village is pana for the 
day In Chapi also a dog and a fowl are sacrificed, the 
baskets are filled with flour, charcoal and cotton wool, and 
the villagers call upon the disease to go away, and spit mto 
the basket. 

This sacrifice is both nunatory and propitiatory The 
gibbon IS put up to frighten away the disease, and the 
spittmg mto the baskets is done with the same object The 
Savang people further try to frighten away the disease by 
tellmg it what an unpleasant place their village is. The food 
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in the baskets and the ofleiings of a fowl and a dog are 
intended to please the spmt of the disease and induce it to 
spare the village 

All evil spiiits are supposed to be afraid of gibbons, and 
many Lakhers wear bracelets made of gibbons’ bones to 
prevent rheumatism, to make them healthy and to keep 
away magic Where gibbons aie found there is said to be 
no small-pox, and actually they say that there has never 
been any small-pox m the Lakhei country There have, 
however, been bad epidemics in Lushei villages, where gibbons 
are just as common When there is no moon, gibbons are 
said not to caU in the daytime, but as soon as the moon 
reappears they start shoutmg agam Lusheis say that if 
gibbons call at night it forebodes a death They regard the 
gibbon as an unlucky animal, and formerly used never to 
shoot them, as they feared to be haunted by their ghosts 

Sacrifices very similar to the Lakher Tlarmpasi are per- 
formed by the Eabhas, a Bodo tribe inhabiting the foothills 
of the Garo Hill distiict These people erect fences and 
arches on the roads leadmg mto the village Rrom the 
centre of each arch a small stick is suspended to strike down 
the disease spirit if it tries to fly thiough, while on the ground 
traps are set to catch it, if it tiies to crawl through A 
chicken is sacrificed, but a pig’s basket is hung on the arch 
to show the disease spmt that if it leaves the viUage alone a 
pig will be sacrificed to it later on If the village escapes 
an epidemic, this promise is duly honoured 

Individual Sacrifices 

Parihnsang is a sacrifice performed for any one suffermg 
from swellmgs, sores or sore throat, which are thought to be 
due to a snake havmg been killed m a rat-trap set by the 
sick man or one of his family, or to one of the family havmg 
killed a snake m some other way Snakes have the power 
of causmg disease, which is known as An, Lakhers are there- 
fore very much afraid of snakes, and kill them only when 
forced to do so m self-defence If it is known that a snake 
has actually been caught in the sick man’s rat-trap or killed 
by one of his family, the sacrifice must be held at the place 
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where the snake was killed If it is only suspected that the 
lolling of a snake has been the cause of the disease, the 
sacrifice is offered outside the village by the side of the path 
Small earthen images of men, miihuny cows, lizards, tortoises, 
brass basins, gongs pumteh beads are prepared and placed 
m an old basket A snake is fashioned out ot a piece of 
bamboo by cuttmg the surface of the bamboo to represent 
the snake’s marlongs The sacrificer ties a string round the 
neck of the bamboo snake and goes out to the place of 
sacrifice, holding the basket of clay images m one hand and 
draggmg the snake along behmd him The idea is that the 
soul of the dead snake will follow the bamboo snake as it is 
dragged along the ground, and when it reaches the place 
where the sacrifice is held will see all the clay figures and, 
thmkmg them real, will accept them mstead of the sick man, 
who will then recover The basket is placed on the edge of 
the road with the bamboo snake lying near it A bamboo 
beer cup filled with sand to represent beer, with a reed to 
suck through, is placed near the basket, and also an old pig’s 
skull A small bamboo railmg is erected, and a piece of old 
cloth hung over it A dog and a fowl are kiUed by cuttmg 
their throats, and the images are sprinkled with their blood, 
after which the sacrificer, who is always the eldest member 
of the sick man’s family, returns home, leavmg the dog and 
fowl on the place of sacrifice The ammals offered at this 
sacrifice are never eaten, as if the meat is eaten and only a 
httle is left for the snake, the snake will think that he is 
bemg given only the remnants of the food, and will be dis- 
pleased On gettmg back to his house, the sacrificer must 
erect crossed bamboos m front of it to prevent any one 
commg m, and if the sacrifice was held m the morning, is 
pana till the stars come out, or if m the evemng, till dawn 
next day If durmg the pana any one of the sacrificer’s 
family goes out and enters another person’s house, it is aria 
or unlucky for the person whose house is entered, and he can 
claim a fowl If this fine is not paid, and the man whose 
house was entered falls ill with sores or dropsy or a bad 
throat and dies withm the year, the person who broke the 
aoh must pay a gong of seven spans to the man whose house 
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he entered and a vopia to the villagei^s If any one enters 
the sacrifioer’s house during the pana, it is ana for the man 
who enters, and he will become ill The crossed bamboos are 
erected to prevent people coming in, but if any one dis- 
regards this and enters, the sacnficer will indicate by signs 
that he is pdna, but he may not speak 

The name Parihn covers cobras, hamadryads, pythons 
and all the larger snakes, all of which are believed to have a 
Tin^ or the property of causing sickness The hn is so deadly 
that when passmg the clay images used for an old sacrifice 
Lakheis carefully avoid touchmg them lest they should 
fall ill 

The Sabeu use only eggs for the sacrifice, they observe 
no pana^ but do not go to the place of sacnfice the day after 
the ceremony Among the Hawthais the ritual is more 
elaborate In addition to the ceremonies and sacrifice 
already described, a small rat-trap is made on the verandah 
of the sick man’s house Near it are placed a dao and an 
old earthen pot Havmg made these, the sacrificer goes 
outside the village and lights a fire, so that if the sick man’s 
soul has been taken some distance away it may see the smoke 
and return to its home He then lays down the clay models 
and other articles as before, kills a small fowl, which he 
leaves where he killed it, and returns to the village, taking 
with him two small pebbles. Before entermg the sick man’s 
house he stops on the ladder and calls out to the sick man, 
‘‘ Has your spirit returned to you ^ ” The sick man rephes, 
“ It has returned ” The sacnficer and his companions then 
enter the house and shut the door The idea is that while 
they are mside the house with the door shut a snake may 
come and get crushed in the rat-trap, cut by the dao and 
cooked in the earthen pot, the rat-trap, dao and earthen 
pot havmg been made m case the snake should refuse the 
sacrifice and try to re-enter the house The two pebbles are 
placed on the floor of the house, and another fowl is sacrificed 
on them to prevent the sick man’s soul from gomg outside 
the house agam The two pebbles represent the sick man’s 
soul, which IS brought back into the house again, and to 
which a fowl is sacrifioed to induce it to remain. The meat 
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of this fowl IS cooked and eaten by the sacnficer, the sick 
man and their famihes The phavaw aie put out on the place 
of sacrifice The day of the sacrifice only is pana The use 
of pebbles to represent the soul of the sick man is common 
among the Lakhers 1 

Chawngva 

Ghawngva is a sacrifice to the sky and the hills, which is 
performed as a cure for any triflmg illness A model house 
IS made and fixed on to the roof of the house above the door- 
way, and mside this model house are placed flour and raw 
cotton Cotton thieads are let down from the model house 
into the doorway of the house and right through the house 
to the main post at the back, to which they are tied A 
fowl IS taken up on to the roof, and some of its feathers are 
pulled out and placed in the model house The fowl is killed 
on the roof, and its raw phavaw aie placed m the model 
house, the cooked phavaw bemg added later As soon as 
the fowl has been slain, the sacnficer ties some blunt-headed 
arrows (zawnga) with feathers from the sacrifice, and fires 
one at the sky, one towards the water supply, one towards 
the jhums, one towards the hills — fact, m whatever 
direction they thmk that the sick man’s soul may be wander- 
mg, m order to call it back The sacnficer goes down mto 
the house, and the fowl is cooked and eaten There is a 
pana till all the meat has been consumed 

The idea is that the sick man’s soul will follow the flight 
of the arrows fired to recall it, and so return home The 
httle house on the roof is to receive it if it comes down from 
the sky, m case it has been detamed there by Khazangpa 
After resting a while m the model house, the soul is beheved 
fco follow the cotton threads down mto the house, and so 
back to its owner If the soul has been detamed in the fields 
or the woods, it does not go into the model house on the roof, 

^ Of W. 0 Krohn, In Borneo Jungles, p 174 Pebbles are also used by 
the Dyaks to represent the soul — B P 

A Thado who wishes to break a tabu on leaving the village will put up 
a small waterwom stone to observe the tabu while he goes out Probably 
this use of a pebble to represent a soul is in origin the provision of a 
habitation for it — J. H H 
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but enters the house direct There is a paim till aftei the 
meat has been all consumed Such is the ceremony as per- 
formed by the Tloiigsai 

The Sabeu and Hawthai vaiy the ceremony Eight 
arrows tied with feathers from the sacrifice aie fired off 
towaids the sky and the neighbouimg Khisongs The soul 
comes and settles in the model house, and is assisted to 
return to its owner by lowering two small pebbles repre- 
sentmg it in a leaf-basket slowly down to the door of the 
house, whence the soul finds its way along the cotton threads 
to the sick bed where its owner is lymg The pebbles must 
be lowered very gently from the roof, lest the soul should be 
frightened and go away again The fowl is sacrificed at 
the foot of the back post of the house to which the guiding 
threads have been tied, and its phavaw are laid out at the 
same place On the day of the sacrifice the household is 
'pana The Zeuhnang perform a sacrifice called PachhuahU^ 
similar to the Tlongsai Chawngva In the Garo village of 
Simsanggiri, I found a sacrifice called Bvdawe very similar 
to Ghawngva The model house for the spirit to enter is 
erected on the ground , the spuit climbs into it by a ladder, 
rests m it, and then proceeds along a cane rope to the sick 
man’s house, which m this case was about a hundred yards 
off A fowl IS sacrificed to the mite^ the Garo equivalent of a 
leurahnpa, to induce him to release the sick man’s soul 

Sawhrangba. 

This sacrifice is performed to cure any one suffermg from 
consumption Two chestnut saplmgs are cut , one is 
stripped of its leaves, while the leaves are allowed to remam 
on the other Chestnut wood is used, as it is very strong, 
and it IS hoped that the sick man will consequently get strong 
also The leafy saplmg is planted m front of the house, 
and to steady it one end of the other saplmg is tied to its top 
and the other end is pushed mto the roof of the house The 
sick man stands holdmg on to the chestnut saplmg, and his 
father or elder brother, after praying that the sick man may 
grow strong hke the chestnut tree, sacrifices a red cook or a 
pig Some flour is placed at the foot of the saplmg, and 
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blood from the animal sacrificed is poured on to it , the f owFe 
tongue and tajl feathers are laid on the flour, or if a pig was 
killed, the usual pig’s phavaw are laid there If a fowl was 
sacrificed, its wings are tied on to the upright chestnut 
saphng, if a pig, its penis and bladder are hung on it, and its 
head is hung under the roof of the house on the horizontal 
saphng, which joms the upright sapling to the house The 
sick man’s right big toe is anomted with the blood of the 
sacrifice. The meat is then eaten, and for the rest of the 
day the mmates of the house are strictly j^ana , they may not 
leave the house, and no one may enter it None of the 
inmates of the house may roast anythmg at the fire till the 
new moon has risen The patient for whom the sacrifice 
was made is not allowed to visit any house where a death 
has taken place, nor to eat the meat of any ammal that was 
carrymg young when kiUed, nor of any animal which has 
been killed by tigers or wild dogs until a month after the 
sacrifice If a fowl was sacrificed, he may not eat the meat 
of any bird , if a pig was sacrificed, he may not eat the meat 
of any animal with a tail It is ana for the patient to eat 
any of such meat, and if he breaks the prohibition, the 
sacrifice will be of no avail, as the hr% or evil spmt which 
causes the disease dislikes the meat of ammals carrying 
young or of ammals that have been killed by tigers or wild 
dogs, and also disapproves of the patient eatmg any meat 
of the same kmd as the meat offered m sacrifice before one 
month has elapsed, and will accordmgly make the patient 
suffer more if he fails to observe the prohibition Again, if 
the patient goes to a wake, they fear that he will die like the 
man whose wake he attends 

Ahnaw* 

A person is said to be ahmaw ^ when his spirit has the 
power of entermg mto another person’s body and causmg 
severe stomach-ache. It is impossible to translate the term 
accurately; it approximates to the evil eye, but is not 

1 C/ W Shaw, Note& on the Thadou Kuhia, and Br Hutton’s note on 
vampnres at p 160 The Thado hau8h% seems to be very similar to ahmom 
TheXushei Khawhnng^ too, is similar See p 18 of my Litahai Cmtome 
and CeremomeSf^N, E P. 
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exactly the same The belief is that a person who is dhmaw 
IS always of an envious nature, and when he sees any one 
else possessed of cloths or other property that he would like 
himself, he becomes very envious; and sends his spirit into 
the body of the person whose property he envies, and at 
once causes most violent stomach-ache, which on occasions 
is believed to have resulted in death An ahrmw, m fact, is 
a sort of vampire soul, which, on seeing any one prosperous 
and happy, tries to get hold of the property of the person 
he envies by entermg his body and making him lU, in 
the hope that the sick man will then make offerings to him 
Ahmav) is greatly feared, and to accuse any one of being 
ahrmw is very serious defamation. The fine for falsely 
accusing any one of being ahmaw is a cow mithun or 60 
rupees. Any one who is ahmaw is unclean , and if a woman 
IS behoved to be ahmaw^ nobody will marry her 
When any one has been attacked by an ahmaw, a httle 
meat, rice, salt, chihs, beer, tobacco, nicotme-water, bananas 
and other edibles are placed in a gourd spoon, and one of 
his relations takes the spoon up to the sick man, who spits 
into it The spoon is then placed on the thieshold for a 
short while, thence it is removed a httle farther and placed 
at the foot of the ladder leadmg up to the house The idea 
IS that the sick man spits out the ahmaw mto the spoon, and 
that the ahmaw, findmg plenty to eat m the spoon, remams 
there, and can thus be removed from the house It the 
ahmaw refuses to be tempted out of his victim by the offer 
of food, a fowl IS saciificed and cooked It is then out m 
half, and the half with the head, with some gravy, salt and 
rice, is placed on a plate for the ahmaw The other half is 
eaten by the sick man’s family The ahmaw^s share is taken 
up to the sick man, who spits mto it as before, after which 
the plate is placed on the threshold of the house for a short 
time and then taken away and left outside the village fence. 
If the patient still fails to respond to treatment, a small pig 
IS killed and smged It is then out in haH, the half with 
the head is set aside on the verandah, and the tail end and 
the intestmes are cooked When it is ready, the children 
are given a httle to eat, and the rest of the cooked meat is 
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put on a plate Meanwhile men’s and women’s cloths, 
ornaments and property of all kmds are collected As they 
do not laiow whether the ahmaw is the spirit of a man or of 
a woman, it is necessary to display both men’s and women’s 
property Then the plate of cooked meat is taken to the 
patient, followed by the plate of raw meat and the cloths 
and ornaments, and the patient’s relation says, ‘‘ See, we 
offer you cooked meat to eat here, raw meat to take away 
with you, and cloths and ornaments Now go away — oh, 
ahmaw ^ and let the sick man recover ” The patient spits 
mto each plate and on to the cloths , they are placed 
on the threshold of the house for a short time, and then 
taken outside the village fence. After leavmg the cloths 
outside for a time, they say, The ahmaw has now had 
time to take the cloths,” and carry them back to the village. 
The plates of meat are left outside the fence If the ahmaw 
still refuses to be bribed to leave the sick man’s body, a 
little blood IS drawn with a needle from the big toe of 
one of those present, smeared on a bit of stick and offered 
to the ahmaw The patient hcks some of the blood off 
the stick, and the following invocation is made “ 0, 
Ahmaw ' we have offered you everythmg you want, and 
stiU you are not satisfied, so now we offer you human blood, 
which IS what you most desire ” This is said to be an 
infaUible cure for stomach ache caused by an ahmaw, and is 
the only Lakher sacrifice in which human blood is used 

The only way by which an ahmaw can be recognised is by 
dreams 1 If, whenever people in a village get stomach-aches 
they find that they aU dream of the same person, it is certam 
that the person so dreamt of is ahmaw and the cause of the 
stomach-aches Once an ahmaw has been definitely recog- 
msed m this way, the meat from the sacrifices is placed on 
the ground close to the verandah of the person beheved to be 
ahmaw 

Black magic, which is known as deu,^ or m Savang as 
tha%hna, is also much feared by the Lakhers, who say that 

1 Is there any etymological connection between Lakher ahmaw find 
Serna Naga amott=dream ? — J H H, 

^ Thado doi — J H H 
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though theie aie no magicians in the Lakher country, theie 
aie many among the Tlaikopa (Lusheis), T%lcuj)a (Tipperahs), 
Takangpa (Chakmas) and Kalasapa (Hughs) In conse- 
quence, Laldiers aie very careful of their behavioui when 
travelhng among these peoples* When I first took some of 
the Lakhei* chiefs into Aijal they absolutely refused to go 
mto any of the villages we passed through on the way, or 
to go and dine or drmk with any of the Lushei chiefs, though 
they received several invitations, as they were afraid of bemg 
enchanted They believe that the magicians put some 
substance, possibly an insect or a small stone, into food or 
drmk, and that this eats the internal organs and so causes 
death The Lusheis m the same way say that though there 
are no Lushei magicians there are many among the Thados. 
Ohms also beheve in witchcraft and the evil eye, especially 
among people belonging to other tribes 1 

Hrtio-Theu. 

If a strong and athletic man gets weak and unable to go 
out huntmg, and finds it a labour to climb hills that would 
have been nothing to him before, if his hair begins to fall 
out and other signs of premature old age descend upon him, 
he performs a sacrifice called Hrm)-Theu As disease of 
this kmd is believed to be due to an ahmaw^ the object of 
the saciifice is to induce the ahmaw to leave the patient’s 
body The sacrifice must be performed by an elderly man 
of robust health, and consists of a fowl and a dog of opposite 
sexes Before the dog and fowl are killed, the sacrificer 
takes them, together with some weeds called karmkw 
(£^m^Zaa5proZ^/em,Roxb )andpa^Aa^ {ScUrm ooch%ndh%nens%8^ 
Druce) and rubs them up and down the sick man’s body, the 
while intomng a chant mtroducmg the names of as many 

1 Cf Lushei dawi^ Parry, Lushai Customs and CeremomeSt p 18 All 
the Lushei Kuki tribes seem to be fond of accusing their neighbours of 
practising wizardiy and witchcraft, while maintaining that they themselves 
are guiltless of these practices Cf Phayre, “Account of Arakan,” 
J AS B 117, 1841, where Phayre reports the Lungklies and Tsemdus 
as saying, “ We do not practise witchcraft, but other people around us do ” 
Of also Carev and Tuck, 27ie Chin Hills, p 200 , W E Head, HaJea Chin 
Customs,!^ 44, J The LushS'i Kuki Clam, ^ 110 — B P 

In just the same way the Serna are always accusmg the Angami Nagas 
of witchcraft, but I do not thmk the accusation is reciprocated — J H H 

2 H 
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neighbouring villages as he can remember The village names 
have to be mentioned, as it is not known to what village 
the ahrmw belongs, and his village name must be called out 
to enable him to come and accept the sacrifice The Tcamahm 
is used for this sacrifice, as its name conveys the idea of 
“ return,” and it is hoped that its use will mduce the ahmaw 
to return whence it came Pathang is used also, as its name 
indicates " shakmg,” as of a dog shaking itself free of water, 
and it IS hoped that it will help the sick man to shake himself 
free of the ahmaw. The fowl and the dog are sacrificed m 
front of the sick man’s house and cooked When the meat 
IS cooked, as there is generally more meat on a dog than the 
family can eat, as many children as there are m the vdlage 
whose mothers are not at the moment pregnant are collected 
and are given the meat left over , but a hmd-leg of the dog 
IS reserved for the sacrificer When the meat is fimshed m 
the evening, the dog’s head, its tail and its four feet, the 
cock’s wmgs, together with the haTmhua and pathang, are 
tied on to a bamboo the leaves of which have not been stripped 
off. The sick man comes out m front of the house agam, 
and the sacnficer rubs the bamboo with the rehcs tied to it 
up and down his body, chantmg the names of the neighbour- 
ing villages as before After this the bamboo, with the rehcs, 
IS planted either m front of the saciificer’s house or outside 
the village fence alongside the path The rehcs are mtended 
for the ahmaw to eat. There is no aoh after this sacrifice 

TJHaaw 

If a man who has been out hunting or on a journey falls 
ill, and IS still ill when he reaches home, it is beheved that 
his spint has been caught m the jungle, and sacrifices must be 
performed to call it back Two blunt-headed bamboo arrows 
are made, feathered with the feathers from a white hen, and 
fired off m the direction m which the siok man had been 
trayelhng The feathers on the arrows are an offering to 
the l&wrahnpa that has caught the man’s spmt to mduce him 
to let it go. If after th^e arrows have been fired off the 
sick man recovers, it is clear that the ImraJmpa has accepted 
the feathers m lieu of a hen, and no fur&er sacrifice is 
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necessary If as a result of firing off the arrows the sick 
man gets a little better, but does not entirely recover, it 
shows that the leurahri^pa is not going to be satisfied with 
the feathers only, but expects to get a whole fowl , so a hen 
or a cock is sacrificed at a spot from whence the direction m 
which the sick man had been travellmg is visible A fire is lit 
on the spot, so that the sick man’s soul may see the smoke 
and come to the place of the sacnfice The cock’s entrails, 
liver and comb are left on the place where the sacrifice was 
performed as phavaw Two pebbles are then taken from 
near the place where the cock was sacrificed to represent 
the sick man’s spirit, and a bamboo whistle is also made, 
and the saciificer goes off home, blowmg on the whistle as 
he goes and callmg out, ‘‘ Come back, Chhah’s spirit I 
have called you back with a fowl ” The blowmg on the 
whistle IS to enable the sick man’s soul to know the direction 
m which to follow When they reach the sick man’s house 
they halt on the step and ask if the sick man’s soul has 
returned One of the patient’s family replies, ^‘Yes, it 
came back a little while ago ” Then the man who has per- 
formed the sacnfice enters the sick man’s house and places 
the fowl and the two pebbles at the foot of the mam post 
at the back of the house and himself sits down there also, 
and after agam callmg the sick man’s soul and blowmg on 
his whistle, he takes the stones in his hand and a little water 
and sprinkles the sick man with water, after which he 
replaces the pebbles at the foot of the post If when the 
sick man is sprinkled with water he gives a httle jump when 
the cold water strikes him, it is beheved that he will recover 
quickly The day of the sacrifice is pam 
A variation m the Thlaaw ceremony, which can have been 
mtroduced only m very modem times, is to place a lookmg- 
glass on the road facmg towards the place where the man 
became ill A fowl is sacrificed close to the lookmg-glass, 
and the sick man’s spirit, seemg the lookmg-glass shimng 
m the distance, at once comes to the place of sacrifice, 
whence it is escorted back to the sick man’s house. This is 
an mterestmg mstance of the utilisation of a foreign article 
for a primitive ceremony 
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If the sick man is very poor, and has neither a fowl nor 
the money to buy it with, the family borrow a fowl and go 
through the whole ritual of the sacrifice from beginning to 
end, even to gomg through the action of killmg the fowl, 
without actually doing so When the whole ceremony has 
been enacted, the fowl is returned to its owner none the worse 
for its experience This is the only sacrifice which can be 
done m pretence 


Awhanfig Pathh 

This is another sacrifice to cure any one who has fallen 
ill on retummg from hunting or from a journey, and is the 
only occasion on which a scapegoat chicken is used A 
small fowl is caught, and its right leg having been tied round 
with red and black thread so that the leurahnpa may recog- 
nise it as defimtely mtended for him, it is carried some way 
in the direction from which the sick man had come, and let 
loose on the path It is thought that the leurahnpa who 
has detained the sick man’s soul will seize the chicken and 
release the imprisoned soul 

If the fowl goes straight off into the jungle, it is beheved 
that the sick man will recover qiuckly , but if it returns 
home it IS beheved that he will recover with difficulty 
Even if the fowl returns to its home, its owner does not take 
it back, as it has been given to the leurahnpa^ and any one 
who likes can catch and keep it. These fowls if caught, 
however, do not survive long , they are especially hable to 
be caught by hawks No pana is attached to this sacrifice 

The Matus who live m North Aracan have a curious 
practice akm to the use of a scapegoat When an epidemic 
is ragmg in a village they select one of their number, who is 
given some salt and then sent off on a journey to another 
village. This man hides the salt m the ^age he is visitmg 
and then returns home On his way back he must stop on 
the road and hght a fire The disease is beheved to have 
been left with the salt m the stranger village, and the fire lit 
on the road is to prevent the disease from foUowmg its 
remover back to the village it came from This custom 
does not reveal Matus in a very pleasing hght, especially 
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diea an early death ^ No sacrifice, however, is performed 
on this account Lusheis also beheve that any one who 
sees two snakes copulating will die prematurely 

Salt licks, called by the Lakhers asi, are the abodes of evil 
spirits It IS ana to throw any one’s hair mto a salt hck, as 
the evil spirit will seize the owner of the hair If any one 
spits mto a salt lick, the spirit becomes angry, and the spitter 
will suffer from toothache or his teeth will all fall out A 
jJium must not be cut above a salt bok, as people while in 
their fields use the field for purposes of nature, and the filth 
IS carried mto the salt hck by the ram This naturally 
annoys the spint, and the owner of the field falls ill For 
the same reason it is ana to micturate or to defecate near 
or m an £W» It is am to cut off a man’s hair m a quarrel, 
as it IS tantamount to takmg his spirit’s head A heavy fine 
IS therefore inflicted if any one outs off another’s hair by 
force 2 It IS am if the lobe of a man’s ear is spht m a 
quarrel The reason for this is that when a man dies, small 
pieces of bamboo are placed m the holes pierced m his ears, 
which, when he reaches Aih%lehi, look like flowers If an ear 
lobe IS split, it IS impossible to put the httle piece of bamboo 
mto the hole, and when the spint reaches AthUcbn it will have 
a flower m one ear and nothmg m the other, and will look 
ri<iiculous, so if a man sphts another’s ear lobe he is fined 
two gongs of eight spans and seven spans respectively and a 

1 The Clims have the same superstition Cf Carey and Tuck, Thz Ohtn 
HtZia, Vol I, p 199, also Head, C/iin Ciwtows, p 44 — E P 

1 have met the belief also somewhere in the Naga HiUs — J H H 

2 The same behef is current among the Mampur Nagas Cf Hodson, 
The Naga TrtJbes of Maimpury p 116 — E P 

This behef must be associated with the widespread theory that the hair 
IS a special receptacle of soul matter, or of the vital essence Apropos of 
the Biblical story of Samson, a numbei of cases are quoted by Sir James 
Prazer m S'olh Lore %n the Old Testament, III, ch vi, mcludmg the Nias 
story, which seems to have inspired the theme of Meredith*s Shamng of 
Shagpat It is probably this belief which is responsible for the use of enemy 
hair as ornament by Nagas and by Borneo tribes, and the use of the hair 
of sacrificial victims by the Marquesans for the manufacture of armlets 
of virtue , and the belief also reappears in the taking of scalps by North 
American Indians and the preservation of heads with their hair m South 
Amenoa* A behef in the sanctity of the hair is common m South Ijidia, 
and the Chmese pigtail and the Hmdu chhoH are also to be referred ulti- 
mately to the same idea, as also the “ shoosheh ” of Egyptian Muslims 
(Lm.e, Modem LJgypt^an8, oh i) See also my note 2 on p 13 of Shaw’s 
Notes on the Thadou KuJets — J H. H. 
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vopta m Savang, similar or smaller fmes being inflicted m 
the other villages. It is equally an offence to split the lobe 
of a woman’s ear 

The same thmg apphes if m a drunken quarrel a man cuts 
off another’s thumb or big toe, as people mmus thumbs or 
big toes cannot enter Aih%hh% by the front door, as they 
would be laughed at, and therefore have to slink round and 
enter by one of the httle pathways used by the pigs When 
the Lungleh head clerk’s index finger was chopped off by a 
cha2)7assi recently, the Lakhers were very shocked, as they 
knew he would have to enter the next world by the pig’s 
run. 

It IS ana for a man to help a woman weave , it is supposed 
to lead to consumption, and to make the man who breaks 
the ana unlucky m hunting 

It IS ana to leave certain articles such as gongs, money, 
baskets and paddy in other people’s houses As these 
articles are held to have a saw^ and to be able to cause 
disease, the owner of the house in which they are left will 
go blmd or suffer from a sore throat or toothache or rheuma- 
tism The most dangerous thmg to leave in another’s house 
is a closed basket containing blue thread or money When the 
owner comes to fetch any of the above articles which he has 
left m another’s house, he must give the owner of the house 
a fowl to sacrifice to avert the danger threatenmg him If 
paddy has been left behmd, a httle paddy is given mstead of 
a fowl 

Atlong. 

An atlong is a stagnant pool, such as is sometimes found 
m the ]ungle or m a village, and m which animals bathe 
The Lakhers are very superstitious about these ponds, and 
believe that if a person spits mto an atlong sores will appear 
on his face, and that if he relieves nature near one sores will 
appear on his private parts It is therefore ana to spit into 
an atlong or to reheve nature near it If a child develops 
sores on his face, and these are beheved to be due to his havmg 
broken the ana regarding an atlong ^ a small white hen must 
be sacrificed The hen to be sacrificed is taken to the 
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atlong and is made to drink a little water m which rice has 
been pounded A small bamboo basket is made and fixed 
upside down on the bank of the atlmg The hen is then 
killed, its tongue is pulled out and left on the place where 
the sacrifice was performed with the other phavaw , it is 
plucked and its feathers are placed m the basket A small 
piece of the tongue is taken home, and the fowl is also taken 
home and cooked and eaten At mghtfall, the hen’s tongue 
IS roasted and rubbed together with the hands till it makes 
a kind of omtment with which the sores are anointed The 
child IS put to bed, and that mght its parents are pwm, 
and the sick child must not touch any fire Next day the 
pancb ends 

Certam trees are the abode of evil spirits, and are unlucky 
There is a tree called samaraw {Gareya arborea, Rosch ) which 
Lakhers beheve can seize their souls if they go near it To 
render it innocuous they rmg the tree, thrust bamboo spikes 
in the place rmged and sacrifice a fowl This makes the tree 
qmte harmless If the samaraw tree catches a man’s soul, 
his eyes and his finger-nails turn yellow To test whether 
a man’s soul has been caught by the samaraw, a piece of 
his finger-nail is cut off and thrown mto a saucer of water 
If the nail sinks, the soul has been caught by the samaraw ; 
if the nail floats, the samaraw is not guilty, and another 
cause for the illness must be sought The awTimangbeu^pathang 
{Pithecolohum angulaium, Benth ) is another dangerous tree 
It IS ana to use it for firewood, as when burnt it causes the 
chickens to fall ill and die. 

On the road from the Lakher country to Arakan there is 
a stone called Taolong by the Zeuhnang and Longhawhh&ipa 
by the Tlongsai, m which dwells a very powerful spirit 
Every one passmg Taolong must drop a leaf at the foot of 
the stone and must keep silence until he has passed it 
Any one faalmg to drop a leaf wiU suffer misfortune, and also 
get very tired and unable to work The local missionary 
passed this stone once on his way to Paletwa. He refused 
to drop a leaf, and would not allow any of his party to do so 
The journey had to be fiboished by boat on the Kolodyne, the 
missionary’s boat upset and the whole party was nearly 
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drowned With the missionary, however, were a certam 
number of unregenerates who duly dropped leaves at the 
foot of Taolong They all happened to be m one boat, and 
their boat sailed down the rapids in perfect safety The 
missionary himself is my authority for this story 

This custom of droppmg a leaf as an offering at the foot 
of some peak, stone or tree i believed to be a habitation of 
a spirit is common in the Assam Hills In the Mampur hills 
Taolong would be known as a laipTiam, which means the abode 
of god , when marching through these hills with a column 
of Gurkhas, I have seen each man in turn pick up a leaf as 
he approached the laipham and drop it as an offering as he 
passed Among the Mrus in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, on 
reaching the crest of a hill a man plucks a shoot of young 
grass and deposits it as an offering to the spirit of the hiU 2 
In the Garo Hills in Rabha villages I have found that the 
people drop leaves at the foot of sacred stones in the same 
way 

It IS ana to strike any one with a broom, as it has been 
used for sweepmg up dirt, and a blow from a broom induces 
consumption Any one striking another person with a broom 
IS fined a fowl 

It IS aTia to strike a man with a woman’s skirt, as it is 
beheved that if a man is struck with a skirt he will become 
consumptive ^ The fine varies in different villages In Siaha 
it IS a fowl, in Tisi a gong of seven spans or 30 rupees, a vop^a, 
a panglukhu cloth, and a sisakucJiahhi bead It is not ana 
for a woman to be struck with a skirt It is ana to pass 
water on or near a place where a sacrifice has been performed. 
It IS believed that Khamngpa or the spirit to whom the 
sacrifice was made will be displeased and the sacrifice made 

^ Or river The custom of droppmg a leaf when starting to cross a 
bridge is paiticularly common in the Naga Hills, wormwood, a favourite 
spiritual disinfectant is used for this purpose by preference, I thmSk, by 
Nagas, but any leaf, more or less, will do — J H H 

® Gf Lewm, Wild Baces of South-eastern India, p 233 — E P 

® It IS very much “ genna ” to strike a man with a woman’s skirt (winch 
has once been worn) in the N’aga Hills, but I fancy impotence rather than 
consumption is the result there If a gun be struck with a petticoat it 
will never shoot straight again, and I have more than once known of an 
enraged wife who stripped off her petticoat and beat her husband’s gun, 
much the most highly valued of lus possessions, with the fatal cloth — J H H, 
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useless Any on© committing this offence is fined a fowl to 
the sacrificer, who then performs the sacrifice agam 

Achhisa (A curse) 

It IS and for a pupa to curse his tupapa, as it is thought 
that the tupapa will in consequence be unable to have any 
children, and that if he does have any they will die young 
If a pupa curses his tupapa he must pay him a hmiafla or 
atonement price, the amount of which is settled by agree- 
ment, The p^tpa must also give his tupapa a red hen, which 
the latter wiU sacrifice and eat, and the evil omen is then 
averted 

If a father, losmg his temper with his son, shows him his 
gemtal organs, it is ana, and it is beheved that the son will 
die 1 To avert this danger the father and son must sacrifice 
a fowl and eat it together. If a pupa insults a tupapa m 
this way it is equally ana The pupa must give his tupapa 
a hrmatla, and also a fowl to sacrifice to avert the danger of 
death from him 

It is not ana for a man to show his private parts to any 
one except his son or his tupapa (sister’s son) 

Sometimes a pupa gets annoyed with his tupapa because 
the latter is dilatory m paymg up his puma or some other 
price If, however, he goes off to his tupapa's house m a 
temper and upsets the pig-trough or the ladder leadmg up to 
his house it is tantamount to his having cursed his tupapa 
and IS ana These acts are taken to mean that the pupa 
wishes his tupapa and all his family to die and disappear A 
pupa misbehaving m this way must pay a hmiatla and a 
fowl to his nephew 

Although it IS very disrespectful if a man walks across 
another man who is lymg asleep, it is not ana ; for a woman 
to walk over a sleepmg man, however, is ana, as it is beheved 
that as women have a menstrual flow, if a woman walks 
across a sleepmg man he will develop consumption or be 
unable to shoot any game There is no objection to a 
woman walking across another woman As explamed else- 

Gf Mills, The Ao Nagas, p 176, Among the Acs also qiiatrels between 
blood relations are serious matters — N E, P 
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where, the souls of animals connect women with blood, and 
are afraid of them, and so will avoid any man who has 
been stepped over by a woman 
Spittmg IS a sign of anger and contempt, and if one man 
spits at another it generally ends in a fight 
Adults who have less than five molar teeth on each side 
of the mouth are regarded as inferior in intelligence to the 
normal person, who has five The Lakher reasoning on 
this pomt IS very sound They say that a person with less 
than five molars cannot chew his food properly, and so is 
stunted both physically and mentally 
A mole on the cheek, chm or any part of the body with two 
or three long hairs growing out of it is called 6ei6, and is a sign 
of good luck and good health. Any one blessed with such 
an adornment preserves it most carefully It is <ma to cut or 
remove any of the hairs, as to do so would lead mevitably to 
ill health ^ The Laldhers have no superstition about treading 
on another person’s shadow , it is a matter of mdifference 
There is no objection to a man sitting on the threshold 
of a house or m a doorway, but it is am for a woman to 
do so, the belief being that it prevents the householder from 
shooting game Wild ammals are afraid of women, because 
they have a menstrual flow ^ If a woman sits on the 
threshold of a house, the sprats of the animals as they pass 
by will see blood, and, thinkmg that the blood issues from a 
gunshot wound, the sprat of the ammal says to itself, “ If 
I enter that house I shall get shot, and my blood will flow 
out in the same way as the blood I can see ” The animal’s 
spirit passes along and does not enter the house, and tells 
the other animals what he saw in the house, so that m conse- 
quence the householder is unable to shoot any game 
If any one sneezes twice because of a ticklmg m his right 
nostril, it means that people are speakmg well of him; 
if, however, any one sneezes because of a tickle m the left 
nostril, it means that people are speakmg lU of him. If a 
sick man sneezes twice it means that he wiU get well 

^ Is not this * ‘ the Identical ” again ? Y%d& note on p 470 — J H. H 
® This no doubt would account for the effect of a Naga woman’s petticoat 
on her husband’s gun, as noted on p 473 — J H H* 
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It IS considered very indelicate to break wind m company 
The T.nTfhftr word for breakmg wind is parunawtapa, which 
TnAnrifi a petty theft, which is also considered a disgraceful act 

Hollow tree stumps are unlucky m certain circumstances 
An ordmary hollow tree is harmless, but a hollow tree con- 
tfliTiing water with frogs or worms m it is called Nangti, and 
IS most dangerous, as the water m a hollow tree is the home 
of a HTna.11 demon, who causes stomach-ache and many other 
bowel troubles Any one coming across a Nangti, whether 
m his 3 hum or m the jungle, cuts it open with an axe to let 
the water run out After this a small hen must be sacnfioed 
on the spot and left with a couple of eggs for the devilkm 
to eat Unless this is done, the finder of the Nangti will 
assuredly suffer from stomach-ache 

It IS unlucky if, when cuttmg a tree m a jhim, one of the 
prongs of a forked branch buries its tip m the earth When 
this happens it is called thangso, and the man who cut the 
tree gets pams m his back and ribs The fork that has got 
buned must be out and taken out of the soil, and eggs are 
placed near by as an offermg to the spirit of the field, who is 
beheved to have been annoyed at the fork of the tree entermg 
the soil 

There is a regular series of superstitions about looped 
canes or jungle vmes found when cuttmg jhums If the 
looped cane is hangmg one span above the ground, it means 
that the finder wiU trap a partridge , if the loop hangs at the 
height of a man’s calf from the ground, it means that the 
finder will trap a pheasant , if the loop is the height of the 
, finder’s knee, he will trap a barkmg deer, if it is hangmg at 
the height of the finder’s waist, it means that he will trap 
a sambJiw , while if the loop is hanging above his head, he 
wiU shoot an elephant If, however, the loop is hangmg 
on a level with the finder’s neck, it means that the owner 
of the jJmn will die an early death, and no Lakher who finds 
a cane or a vme with a loop m it hangmg at the level of his 
neck will take that place as a jhum , he will abandon the 
^Jiwn and out another, as it means that the spirit of the 
mountam side has set the looped vme as a trap to catch the 
soul of the man using that particular place as a 
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Zatlei of Saiko found a looped cane in his jhum about five 
years ago He was very alarmed, and abandoned the jArZim, 
which he had half cut, and cut another m a different place 
This belief is prevalent among the Tlongsai and the Hawthai, 
but not among the Zeulmang and the Sabeu 


Beliefs about Animals 

All animals have souls, and it is this belief that lies at the 
back of the Sapahlaisa, the Riha^ and the la ceremonies and 
most of the sacrifices for sickness An animal is killed for 
Tika, so that its soul may accompany the deceased to Athihhi 
la IS performed to ensure that a man who has slam a wild 
animal shall retain its soul for his use m the next world 
Sapahlaisa is peiformed every year to call the souls of wild 
animals to the neighbourhood of the village, so that the 
villagers may enjoy good hunting When a man is ill, an 
ammal is sacrificed m the hope that the spirit will accept the 
animars soul m exchange for the man’s soul that it has 
imprisoned 

Ammals of the same species can talk to each other and 
can understand each other’s calls, but men cannot under- 
stand what ammals say Animals like to associate with 
others of their own kmd, and can tell from a distance where 
their fellows are That the Lakhers believe that monkeys, 
at any rate, are not very far removed from men is shown by 
the story of the girl who married a monkey 

As Lakhers beheve that the universe is peopled with spirits 
ready to harm man or to seize his possessions, they are afraid 
when travellmg or m the jungle to mention the names of 
any ammals they own, lest the evil spirits should hear what 
they say and, wishing to get possession of the ammals, should 
make the owners ill, m order that the ammals may be 
sacrificed to them Therefore, when referrmg to ammals 
anywhere, except mside their own houses, Lakhers refer to 
them only indirectly MitTiun and cows are referred to as 
grass-eaters or rabapa, goats are referred to as medicme or 
thanghnapa, because they are frequently used for sacrifices. 
Pigs are referred to as sahrang (the ammal) or angchahntapa 
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(the dwdlers below the house), dogs are referred to as lomang- 
bmpa or the eaters of scraps that fall from men’s meals, 
chickens are referred to as pavaw or birds. 

To save themselves from falling mto the clutches of a 
wood or mountain spirit when travellmg m the jungle, 
Lakhers, instead of calling each other by name, say, “ JEu 
hetnaw,” which means “ Ho, brother.” By such simple 
devices does the Lakher think to deceive the supernatural 
powers 

The only animal that is really unlucky is the slow lons,i 
as has been explamed elsewhere when dealmg with the 
death due. 

Snakes have a Jmi, and tigers and leopards a saw, which 
enables them to cause sickness Eagles never dnnk, the 
reason being that long, long ago all the creatures of the 
world assembled to make a water supply The eagle refused 
to help, and so a curse was laid upon him that if he ever 
drank any water he would die. Even to-day no eagle ever 
drinks, as if he did so he would surely die The brown- 
toothed shrew called Zeusi^ is also an unfortunate httle 
beast When the animals which hve undergroimd were 
buildmg roads, he refused to assist, and so a curse was laid 
upon him that if he ever crossed a path or a road he would 
die Up to the present day if a shrew crosses a path he 
dies, and one not infrequently sees their bodies on the road 

The bulbul is a vam httle bird Ongmally he had no 
red feathers m his tail, and was very jealous of the chickens, 
who m those days all had httle tufts of red feathers under 
their tails The bulbul used to fly around m the jungle 
while the chickens were searching for food, and noticed that 
they were constantly bemg earned off by hawks and eagles, 
so he bethought himself, and went to the chickens, and said, 
“ If you will give me your red feathers, I will act as sentry 
for you, and warn you whenever hawks are m the oflSng.” 
The chickens agreed , so the bulbul took them tuft of red 
feathers and put them under his tail Bemg an honest 

^ The Ao Nagas also regard the slow loris as an animal of exceedingly 
ill-omen* Of, Mills, The Ao Nagas, p. 296 — N E P 

^ Zma% IS known to the Lusheis as Ohhimt%r, and they relate the same 
tale about him- His soientihc name is Setimlua caudatua — it. E, P. 
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bird, tbe bulbul lias stuck to his bargain, and whenever a 
hawk appears lie flies round busily, shrieking phM-h-pa, 
hearing which the cluckons scuttle off to cover. 

The large grey monkey called pala was formeily a woman 
While she was dyeing thread black one day, the gieat dark- 
ness fell upon the earth, and she was turned into a grey 
monkey As her hands weie black with dye when she was 
transformed, so the monkeys’ hands lemam black to this 
day. 

There are various superstitions about moles H a man 
meets a mole m the moinmg, it is lucky, and his crops will 
be good It IS also lucky to see a mole m the evenmg, as it 
means that the person who saw it will have many mithun. 
If a man sees a mole at noon, however, it is ana, and it means 
that the person who saw it will die an unnatural death or 
that a member of his family will die Fortunately moles 
very seldom come out m the middle of the day 

It IS ana if a man’s dog pups or a pig farrows m another 
man’s house, and the owner of the house must be given a 
puppy or a piglet, as it is beheved that the owner of 
the house will fall ill, and the puppy is given to him to 
sacrifice In Chapi, when pigs or goats give birth to 
young under a house other than that of their owner, the 
owner of the ammals must wet an iron haarpm, sprinkle 
the ammals with water, and give the hairpm to the owner 
of the house. This is done to avert the evil omen and to 
prevent the householder from gomg blmd, as he is hable to 
do after this event. 


Dreams 

When a man is asleep his soul goes wandermg about at 
the end of a long, mvisible strmg, which connects it with 
the body, and whatever it sees or does appears to its owner 
m dreams Lakhers have a great belief m dreams, and 
though they will admit that dreams do not always come true, 
they beheve firmly that m the majority of oases they do so, 
and that the future events portended by dreams will actually 
occur When a young man has proposed for a girl in 
maxnage, if the parents have bad dreams on the mght that 
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the dao has been given them, they refuse to consent to the 
marriage 

It IS lucky to dream of clear water, as this means good 
health , to dream of fish is lucky, it mdicates good health 
and good crops Dreams of maidens, sezual intercourse, 
corpses, yams, and unborn children of one’s own mean that 
the dreamer will be very lucky at huntmg Dreams of 
guns, daos, spears, beads, ear-rmgs, hairpms, or combs mean 
that the dreamer will have many sons and daughters To 
dream of paddy or maize portends good crops. 

It IS unlucky to dream of dirty water, graves, fire, or 
broken tools A dream m which dirty water appears 
portends ill health and failure of crops The death of the 
dreamer or of a member of his family follows on a dream 
about the corpse of a man who has been killed by a wild 
animal or of a grave or of the theft of the di earner’s domestic 
animals To dream of a weapon or a tool that the dreamer 
broke m the past has the same meanmg A dream about 
fire means that the dreamer will get fined in a case A 
dream about beer means that ram will fall If a man 
dreams of one of his teeth fallmg out, it means that one of 
his relations m another village will die ^ It is said that if a 
man laughs m his dream he will weep when he wakes up, and 
vice versa If a Lakher sees an European, or an Indian, 
whom they call Via or a chargmg mithun m a dream, he 
beheves that he has seen a leurahnpa This is not m itself 
a very bad kmd of dream, except m so far as the proximity 
of a leurahripa is always to be feared 

The dream where the dreamer files between the sky and 
the earth has no particular meanmg, whether good or bad 
It IS commonest among growmg boys and girls 2 Some say 
that they fall slowly to the earth and then awake, some 
awake before reaching the earth Others say that they 

1 For similar beliefs among Ao Nagas, Thado, Chakrima, Angami and 
Sernas, and for existence of similar belief in the British Isles, see Mills, Ao 
Nagaa, p. 243, and Dr Hutton’s note No 1 thereon — E P 

* The statement that it is commonest among growmg boys and girls is 
probably not without significance The Lhota Serna and Angami Naga 
all agree that to dream of flymg mdicates growth, so also the Thado Kuki, 
and the belief must prevail in the British Isles as I was taught it in my 
youth --- J- H H, 
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gradually use in the till they find themselves flying 
Dreams of plungmg to the bottom of a deep pool, or of 
swimmmg, 01 of bathmg are regarded as good or as bad, 
accordmg as the water is clean or dirty 

If a man dreams that he sees one of his relations dying m 
anothei village, it is attributed to the dreamer havmg dined 
too well over-night 

A dream about climbmg up a high mountam is good , 
the dreamer will be able to get all he wants A dream about 
bmldmg a new house means that the dreamer will die 
shortly, the house that he di earned of being the house he 
wiU have m Athilchi ^ 

When a man has had a bad dream, he tells every one about 
it , if he has had a good dream, he usually keeps it to him- 
self, for fear that if he talks about it his promised good 
fortune will turn back ^ 


Divination 

Whenever a pig is killed, whether for a sacrifice or merely 
for a feast, the omens are taken Omens are also taken from 
chickens offered for sacrifice, but not fiom those killed merely 
for food All the pigs killed at a weddmg are examined, to 
see what the married couple’s prospects are likely to be 
The omens as shown by the pigs killed by the bridegroom’s 
party apply to the bridegroom, and those killed by the 
bride’s party apply to the bride When a man has a visit 
from a friend livmg m another village, it is customary for 
the host to lall a pig for his friend The omens from this 
pig apply to the visitor, and not to the man who killed the 
pig , but when a pig has been killed for a sacrifice, the 
omens apply to the sacrificer. The portions of a pig used for 
divination are the hver and gall-bladder If the Ever comes 

1 CJ the Angami behef that to dream of a man and he wearmg new clothes 
IS an omen of his imminent death — J H H 

^ Some of the Lakher hehefs as to dreams are the same as those current 
m Scotland, where the loss of a tooth means the loss of a friend To 
laugh m a dream is to weep on awakmg, and to see dirty water m a dream 
IS had luck, but to see clean water means good luck — El P, 

2 I 
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out absolutely clean and whole, the omen is good, as this 
portends good health , if there is a small pimple or eruption 
on the hvei it poi tends the death of the sacrificer ^ This 
eruption is said to be like a human tongue If there is a 
small scratch on the liver it means that the sacrificer will cut 
himself with a dao or a sharp bamboo 

Along a pig’s liver runs a narrow white Ime like a road, 
which ends at the gall-bladder If this white hue has a 
break in it, the omen is very bad If this is foimd on a pig 
sacrificed for a weddmg, it means either that the weddmg 
will not take place, or that if it does one of the parties will 
die soon after the marriage Agam, if on lookmg up the 
liver from the gall-bladdei a hole like the scar left by a sore 
is seen on the right-hand side of the hver, the omen is bad, 
as this hole represents a grave, and either one of the con- 
tractmg parties or one of their relations will surely die If 
these marks are found on the hver of a pig offered as a 
sacrifice or killed an honour of a friend, it means that, in the 
first case, the sacrificer, and in the second the man m whose 
honour the pig was killed, will die If the gall-bladder is 
dark red m colour, it mdicates ill health, but not death If 
the white Ime between the bladder and the hver has no break 
in it, the omen is good If the gall-bladder is grey m colour, 
the omen is good, and mdicates good crops and good health 
If the gall-bladder is full of water, the sacrificer will be rich , 
but if there is very little or no water in the gall-bladder, 
the sacrificer wiU be poor,^ If there is a small split on the 
edge of the hver, the sacrificer will shoot a barking deer 
or some other small ammal , if there is a comparatively 
large spht, he will shoot a sambhur 01 other similar large 
ammal. 

When a chicken is sacrificed, its tongue is used for divina- 
tion. If the two bones at the back of the tongue are not 
joined together by a smew, it means good luck , if these 
bones are jomed together by a smew, the sacrificer will be 
unfortunate. 

1 Sixxularly with the Kenyahs of Borneo (Hose and McHougall, Fagan 
Tribes of Borneo, Vol II, p 62) — J H H 

» Qf Playfair, The Garos, p 102 — N E P And the Karens (Marshall, 
Karen People of Burma, p 284) H H 
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The method of taking the omens before going to war has 
been described elsewhere. When going out hunting, if a 
bird called beupz (the large Indian cuckoo-shiike, Chavmlus 
Macei,) calls as the hunting-party leaves the village and flies 
m the direction m which they are going, it is a good omen, 
and they will surely bag some game ; if this bird does the 
same when people are startmg on a journey, it means that 
they will keep good health , if it calls when a man is starting 
out to arrange a mamage between a young man of his 
village and a girl of another village, it means that the 
mamage pioposed wiU smely take place and will be happy 
and fertile If, however, on startmg out on any of these 
occasions a woodpecker (maai) calls as they leave the village, 
it portends ill luck, one of the party will get killed by 
accident, or it will ram m torrents, or some other misfortunes 
wiU happen Many Lakhers, if they hear a woodpecker 
call when startmg on a journey, turn back If a man 
startmg out on a journey hears a hahj pheasant call j'ust 
outside the vfllage, it is very lucky , and means that he 
will return with a heavy load If a minivet (beuta) (Peti- 
crocotus speciosm) calls as a man is startmg on a journey, 
it means that he wiU meet other travellers or some wild 
ammal on the road When a man is traokmg game, if he 
hears the call of a mimvet, it means that the quarry is near 
When a boy and a girl are m love, and want to know if they 
will ever get mamed, they take the omens by consultmg a 
plant called keuphta (Desmodium gyians) One of them 
friends holds on to the stem of the plant, mentions the names 
of the lovers, and says, “ K&aphxa leaves close up dose 
up ” If the lovers are to get married happily, the smallest 
pair of leaves on the stem close up against each other , if 
the leaves do not close agamst each other m this way, the 
marriage will not take place If the people consultmg the 
oracle laugh, the plant is said to feel shame, and its leaves 
refuse to close 

If a boar comes and sits down at the foot of the ladder 
leading to the house, it means that a chief or a noble from 
another village will soon come and put up m the house 
Lusheis say that a pig which sits down at the foot of the 
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ladder is destined to be killed by a tiger, and that if a pig 
scratches up the earth just above the platform of the house, 
he IS looking for a grave for the owner of the house, who will 
shortly die 

Lakher cookmg-pots are never cleaned on the outside, and 
get covered with soot Occasionally this soot catches fire ; 
when this happens, it means that the household will soon 
get meat to eat 

If a white flake appears on a man’s nail, it means that 
before long he will have a meal of pork. 

KJiazanghne%pa or Mediums 

A Ichazanghneipa is a person who has the power of oalhng 
down a famihar spirit, which takes possession of hun and 
enables him to cure sickness and make barren women fertile 
by telhng him what sacrifices to prescribe 

KhcbzaTigJhneipas can also foretell the future, and may be 
compared mth the Lushei zawlne% who throw themselves 
into trances m a similar way When a khazaughneipa has 
been summoned to treat a patient, the first thmg to be done 
s to pay him an advance fee, which consists of a cloth, a 
pumtek bracelet, a dao and a drinkmg-cup Unless this fee 
IS paid, no khazanghneipa will attempt to treat At the 
same time, an agreement is made that a further definite fee 
will be payable if a cure is effected, and that if the treat- 
ment fails nothing more can be claimed The patient’s 
friends next say to the khazaTighneipa^ “Now call your 
famihar spirit,” The spirit having been summoned the 
khazanghneipa scatters a httle rice to the right and to the 
left, pours out a hbation of beer to the spint, and begms 
to yawn, and continues yawnmg violently while the spirit 
is takmg possession of him 1 A pig is saorifioed, and the 
khazanghneipa drinks its blood A khazanghneipa never 
touches any cooked food when possessed, as it is believed 
that if he does so his familiar spirit will get annoyed There 
is no question but that these khazanghneipa actually do drink 

1 Gf the Chang Naga expression for yawnmg — sou scwtosa** the ghost is 
dancing ” (presumably, that is, an the month) — H H 
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the blood of animals, Hrakhong of C!hholong village came to 
Saiko to treat Ingia, the daughter of the chief , a pig was 
killed, and he drank its blood Hralchong ordered Ingia to 
perform Khazangj^iim and Tlahawh She acted upon the 
advice and recovered Saihleu, of Tisi village, also drinks 
blood whenever he goes to treat a patient As soon as he 
has fallen into a trance, the khazanghneipa smgs chants in 
Ohm, calling upon his famihar to say what sacrifices are 
required for the particular case Eventually the hhazangh- 
neipa, inspired by his familiar, calls out that if such and such 
sacrifices are performed the patient will be cured Ehazangh- 
neipas when possessed always talk Chin I am told that 
when not possessed they have some knowledge of Chin, but 
never use it, reserving it for use when possessed, in older to 
impress the patient and his fnends Sometimes a hhazangh- 
n&ipa gives out that his familiar has ordered him to suck the 
evil out of the patient Vatlai, one of the Saiko elders, had 
pains, probably rheumatics, in his knee-jomts, and called 
in a famous Zeuhnang woman seer, called Ngiachhongmanong, 
who, after consultmg her familiar in Ohm, sucked out of 
Vatlai's knee about two inches of bone, and told him that 
he had been bewitched and she had cured him*i Vatlai 
rewarded the lady with a fowl, a meagre acknowledgment of 
her services, especially as he has not suffered from pams m 
the knees smee Lalthuama, a leadmg Lushei chief, also 
called in Ngiachhongmanong when he was suffermg from 
pains m his ribs When she said that she would suck out 
whatever was causmg him pam, Lalthuama, who was some- 
what sceptical, stipulated that she should let him see what- 
ever it was when she had sucked it half out of him, and 
before lettmg her start exammed her mouth and searched 
her all over to see that she was not conceahng anythmg 

1 CJ TheS&maNagaSf p 231, sqq , and Mills, TheAo Nagaa^ p 244 sqq 
The practice is widespread Frazer, Belief m Immortality, Vol I, pp 36- 
39, gives instances from Guiana, and Baudesson mentions it m the hills of 
Indo-Chma (Indo^Ghina and tie Primitive People, p 166) The Oraons 
have the same practice (Roy, Oraon JRehgwn and Customs, p 109), the 
Kicobarese (Whitehead, In the Nicobar Islands, pp 129, 134), the Loyalty 
Islanders (Hadfleld, Notions of the Loyalty Croup, p 196), the Malagasy 
(Osborn, Madagascar, p 314 sqq ), the Jivars of the Amazon (Up de Graff, 
Bead Hunters of the Amazon, p 236) and doubtless by many other tnbes — 
J H H 
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Ngiachhongmanong set about her job, and sucked a bit of 
hide half-way out of Lalthuama’s side, and left it sticking 
half m and half out As this caused Lalthuama exquisite 
pain, he promised the lady a gun if she would complete her 
work quickly, which she did, and was duly paid her reward 
This gifted lady died some twenty years ago, leavmg no 
worthy successor Vatlaa himself vouches for the truth of 
the treatments related above, and was the go-between who 
arranged for Ngiachhongmanong to treat Lalthuama and 
witnessed the operation 

Patients, of course, sometimes recover, and the kham- 
nghm/pas make great reputations out of these recoveries, 
the failures bemg convemently forgotten , they make a 
regular profession out of their so-called gifts, usu^ their 
alleged power of foretellu^ the future to mduce people to 
give them large sums by tdhng them of the dreadful thmgs 
that will happen to them and refusing to tell them what 
sacrifices to perform to avert the impendmg misfortunes 
imtil they have been well paid The Lakhers, however, 
have a great belief m them, and are very easily swmdled 

Among the Pankhos and Bunjogees ^ mediums are known 
as hoamTigs, and these persons have much the same gifts as 
the hJmmnghnevpas, mcluding the gift of tongues 


Natural Phenomena 


The earth is flat. Some people say that the earth and sky 
meet at the place where laka, the prawn, sits to keep the 
channel clear for all surplus water to flow away, while 
others say that they are jomed together with cords ® As 
the earth is a woman, sacrifices are never offered to her , to 
the sky, however, sacrifice is sometimes made, as m the case 
of the Chapi Av(upal(^aUa The earth is married to the sky, 
and when they have mtercourse earthquakes occur 3 Earth- 
quakes are known as aUmgasi, and as the sky and the earth 


1 Lewin, W%ld Maces of SouiTi^eastem JncZza, p 242 ^ E P 
* The Oaros share this latter behef Of Playfair, The Oaros, p 88 — 


* The Mao Hagas have the same belief 
N E P 


Of Hodson, op cit) p, 127 
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have intercourse only ]ust prior to the death of some great 
chief, earthquakes are beheved to portend the death of a 
chief Another belief as to the cause of earthquakes given 
by Mr Lorram is that only spirits and the martin and the 
swallow can fly between the cords attaching the earth to 
the sky When a chief dies, his spirit flies through the 
cords, and as it passes through it cuts one of the cords with 
a dao, which also causes an earthquake ^ The Lusheis give 
qmte a different reason They say that the great wood- 
louse collects dung from the road and rolls it along to take 
home with him Sometimes, however, the wood-louse by 
mistake lets his ball of dung roll over the edge of the world, 
which causes an earthquake The sun is a woman 2 who has 
a house in the east, where she is guarded by a race of dwarfs 
called NaTtgchhikliawpa^ meaning ‘‘the guardians of the 
gateway of the sun,’' who are very small and black, but very 
strong 2 Before dawn the Nangcliliilhawpa open the door 
of the sun’s house and the sun prepares to come out. The 
noise of the door openmg is first heard by the fleas, who 
wake up and bite the pigs The pigs then scratch them- 
selves against the house-posts, which arouses the fowls, 
who wake up and crow loudly, and awake the men, who 
get up and cook their food The sun then comes out of her 
house and walks along all day, wearing on her head a 
tobacco bag, such as is worn by Lakher women when gomg 
to the jhum, and holding m her hand a stick made of solder, 
called ImwmichongcTiahrei ^ When the day is fimshed, the 
sun goes down to Aihihhi the abode of the dead, and shmes 
there all night, and then goes back to her house and takes her 
food, and when she has finished, the Nangchhihhawpa open 

^ Cf Reginald A Lorram, Five Years in XJnhmim Jungles, 'g 174 — 
N E P 

8 Cf Mills, The Ao Nagas, Dr Hutton’s note 3, p 299 — N E P 

s The Chang Nagas tell of the same black dwarfs who open the sun’s 
brazen doors The Changs describe them as having no vent and living on the 
odours of meat, etc They are probably to be identified with the ^AarofioL 
of Megasthenes and Strabo {XV, 711) and of Pliny (Nat Hist Vol VII, 
p 11 ) on whom a seventeenth-century commentator notes, m my copy, 
“ Olympiodorus ex Anstotale histonam citat oujusdam, qui aere tantum 
ac sole nutriretur ” The italics are mine, as the sun, m this connection 
seems to give the necessary linlr — J H H. 

^ The ancient Egyptians thought that the sun on occasions used a walking 
stick Cf Frazer, Tke Golden Bough, Part I, Vol I, p 312 — E P 
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the door for her again, and let her out at the break of the 
next day A halo round the sun is called mngmwchadong 
This phenomenon was beheved to herald the capture of a 
chief by the foreigners The halo was thought to be the 
saw of the chief who was destmed to be mad^ a captive 
Nangsawchadong appeared only when a chief was about to 
be captured, never before the capture of a commoner. 

An eclipse of the sun is called omngpcUa,^ and it is caused 
by a fellow called Nateu, who hves at the place where the 
sky joins the earth, and keeps dogs Nateu owns a dog and 
a biteh, the one red and the other black When an echpse 
of the sun occurs, it is due to one or other of these dogs 
trymg to swallow the sun As soon as an echpse begms, 
therefore, the Lakhers place some water in a saucer and look 
at the sun’s reflection therem If the sun appears black, it 
IS Nateu’s black dog that is trying to swallow it , if red, the 
culprit IB the red dog Acoordmg as the sun’s reflection m 
the saucer is black or reddish, they therefore seize a black 
or red dog and beat it, m the belief that Nateu’s dog m the 
sky, seeing his brother on earth bemg beaten, will spit out 
the sun in order to save his brother ^ While they beat the 
dog they also beat gongs and drums and shout out to fnghten 
Nateu’s dog and make him drop the sun. 

A long time ago there was a total echpse, caused by one 
of Nateu’s dogs swallowing the sun whole and takmg a long 
time to digest it This lead to the Khazcmghra, or great 
darkness, the story of which is as follows — 

Ongmally all men were munortal, but they mcreased too 
much and fought among themselves and were wicked, till 
one day Khazangpa got angry, and said, " Let all the men 
m the world die ” So Khazangpa caused Nateu’s dog to 
swallow the sun At first only part of the sun was swallowed, 
and there was only a partial echpse, but after a while Nateu’s 
dog swallowed the whole of the sun, and the whole world 

1 Onangpala means literally “ mok sim swallow ” The Lakhers regard 
Kateu’s dogs as awks The Lakher word is the same as the Lushei atek, 
bat the Lasers define its nature more exactly — N B P. 

* Bor the Lnshei idea about echpses, vide J Shakespear, TAe LueAei 
Kiih: Giant, p 92 — -N B P The old Kukis agree with the Lakhers that 
It 18 a dog wbioh eats the sun, vide Shakespear, op cit , pp. 183 et aeg , so do 
the Kabul, the Hampuns and the Karens — J. H, H 
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became dark During this darkness all the dead beasts except 
those over which the la ceremony had been performed came 
to hfe agam, and the tigers and bears hunted and slew the 
men, and the deei aU ran off to the jungle Some men were 
changed mtp stars and some into monkeys AU dead trees 
and dry wood and bamboos came to life again, and became 
green and grew leaves AU baskets and other wooden or 
bamboo utensils which had not been made smooth by havmg 
the rough dust on them burnt off by passing them through 
fire were turned into smaU animals and insects. There was 
therefore great dearth of firewood, and the only thing which 
could be used for firewood were the dry bones of ammals over 
which the la ceremony had been performed, and which 
therefore could not come to life agam These, however, 
did not last very long, and m a short while, there being 
nothmg at aU to bum, aU the fires went out Those men 
who were able to keep their eyes open survived, but as hardly 
any one was able to keep his eyes open for seven days, all 
the men m the world died except one brother and sister, 
who turned a pig’s trough upside down and hid under it so 
that the wild beasts could not find them and eat them 
After some time Nateu’s dog, which had swallowed the sun, 
evacuated, and the sun came out agam, hght returned to the 
world, and the brother and sister came out from imder the 
pig’s trough and, there being no other human bemgs left 
ahve, married and became the ancestors of the human race 
After this KJtamngpa said, “ If I cause another total darkness, 
the people m the world will be entirely destroyed I will 
therefore not cause another such darkness, but if people are 
wicked and disobey me, one m every family shall die from 
time to time, and the family m which the death occurs shall 
suffer m the same way as all men did durmg the great dark- 
ness ” From this vow of Khazangpa's came death, which, 
prior to the great darkness, had never existed 
The Lusheis have a somewhat similar story of the great 
darkness, which they call Thvmzvng ^ 

1 Gf Shakespear, The Lushei Kuh% Clans, p 93 — N E, P, See also 
Shaw, Notes on the Thadou Kuhia, pp 24 and 28, and my notes on these 
two pages — J H H 
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Some time after KliazaTighra came the flood, T%pa ua 
Tlongpa The Lakher story differs from the Lushei, though 
a lady called Ngaitai figures in both ^ The Lakhers beheve 
that the sea and all the water on the earth have only one 
outlet At the entrance to this outlet a gigant^ic crab and 
a gigantic prawn stand as sentnes, and sweep away all the 
debris brought down by the water and keep the channel 
clear so as to allow all the surplus water from the earth to 
pass along the channel to where two huge stones, called 
Hapa and Longlang, stand Hapa and Longlang are both 
very hot, and dry up all the water as it comes down, and 
prevent the world from gettmg flooded Now the crab and 
the prawn grew very old, and lost their claws, and could no 
longer clear away the debris brought down by the water, 
so that the channel became blocked and the water could not 
get down to Hapa and Longlang The water therefore rose 
and covered the whole earth, and men, ammals, msects, and 
all livmg thmgs ran away m front of the flood and took refuge 
m the mountams, eventually all collectmg on the top of 
Pheupi (the Blue Mountam), which the Lakhers call Lei- 
parang, or the old earth, because it was never covered by 
the flood At first the men and the animals all remamed m 
perfect amity Then one day while a boy, the son of a 
widow, was rehevmg nature, a scorpion stimg him on the 
buttocks, and he was poisoned and died About the same 
time a man made a bow and arrows for his son, and the boy 
m play fired at a barking deer and killed it As a result of 
these incidents the men and the ammals went to war, and 
to this day men hunt animals , and tigers and bears hunt 
men. One day a girl called Ngaitai and her mother were 
pickmg fleas out of each other’s heads near the edge of the 
water, and while they were domg so the soxmd of a voice 
calling out Tai, tai,” came from the water An old man 
who was standing by thought that this must be an evil 
spirit caUmg to Ngaitai, and to see what would happen, he 

^ She appears m the Chang Kaga version as ** Molola ” {vide Man in 
India, Vol ll, p 100) and is married to the ** Ngava,** and had a daughter 
by hun, and, the tattoo mark worn on the forehead by Chang women may 
be seen in markings on that fish's head, which Changs wiU not eat on that 
account — J H H 
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plucked out a hair from Ngaitai's head and threw it into the 
water As soon as the hair fell on the water, the water 
receded 4 or 5 feet Then all the old men took counsel, and 
decided that if for one hair the water fell back 5 feet, if they 
threw Ngaitai into the water the water might go down 
altogether, so they threw Ngaitai into the watei As soon 
as they threw Ngaitai m, the water went right down 
Ngaitai was earned off by the water, and her mother followed 
her, weepmg, and wipmg her tears and her nose with bamboo 
leaves The bamboo leaves became saturated with the salt 
tears of Ngaitai’s mother, and this is why, if dry bamboos 
are burned and the ashes collected, these ashes can he used 
instead of salt, bamboos having been made salt by the tears 
of Ngaitai's mother Meanwhile Ngaitai went floating on 
down the stream, and her mother tried hard to catch her up, 
but was unable to do so, and, meeting the Tigava, who now- 
adays IS a very flat fish with blotches on his nose, she asked 
him where Ngaitai had gone As the ngava replied that he 
did not know, Ngaitai 's mother grew very angry, and smacked 
the Ti^ava hard, makmg him mto his present flat shape 
She also wiped her hands, on which she had been blowing 
her nose, on the ngava^s head, thus making the ngava's head 
very oily Next she met the Tigalang, who told her that 
Ngaitai had gone to Sesilongkhopa, so as a reward for this 
information she made the ngalang round and long Sesi- 
longkhopa is a cave, and in it was Ngaitai, unable to escape 
Her mother tried to help Ngaitai out by pullmg her through 
the entrance by means of a bamboo, but Ngaitai said it hurt 
too much, and she could not get out, so her mother then 
called out to Ngaitai, You stay here in the west and turn 
into salt, and I will go towards the east and turn into salt, 
and then later on we shall meet again in one saucer’’ 
Accordmgly Ngaitai stayed m the west, and her mother 
went off towards the east, and both turned mto salt, as they 
had agreed, and nowadays if salt from the west and salt from 
the east are mixed in one saucer, the salt hquefies rapidly, 
and this is said to be Ngaitai and her mother weepmg 
The water then receded, and the crab and the prawn having 
grown new claws, there has been no flood smee then 
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ZeupaJiapa is a very large monkey wko was bom when 
the world was made At the same time as the crab and 
the prawn lost their claws, Zenpahapa lost all his fur, and 
after the flood Zenpahapa grew his fur agam Smce the 
flood Zenpahapa has lost only one hair m a generation, 
and when he has lost all his fnr the crab and prawn will 
lose their claws agam, and there will be another flood It is 
said that Zenpahapa now has very httle hair left 

The moon is beheved to be made of fire An echpse of the 
moon (ona tMapa apala),^ like an echpse of the snn, is caused 
by the moon bemg swallowed by one of Nateu’s dogs If the 
moon goes quite black durmg an echpse, a black dog must 
be beaten, and the black dog in the sky, seemg its brother 
on earth beaten, vomits up the moon The cause of the 
markings on the face of the moon is beheved to be as 
follows • — 

The moon is a man, and is the sun’s husband, and had a 
child by the sun Origmally the moon was bright and 
hot like the sim One mght a widow put her child to sleep 
on the platform m front of her house The moon and its 
child arose, and their light was so fierce that the widow’s child 
died. The widow became very angry, and slew the moon’s 
child with a spear, and threw the refuse out of her rice beer- 
pot m the moon’s face, and made it dirty and reduced its 
hght Eor this reason the moon is less bnlhant than the 
sun ^ The Ao Haga and Garo stones regarding the marks 
on the surface of the moon are somewhat similar to the 


^ Ona tJilapa a pcda means “ an awh has swallowed the moon — N E P 
s This story of the change in functions between the sun and moon is 
very widespread, and is told by the Eskimos on the one hand and m the 
Loyalty Group of islands m the Pacific at the other extreme It is particu- 
larly prevalent m the Indonesian area, but appears also in Mexico See 
JPolhLore, XXXVI (June 1926), “Astronomical Beliefs m Assam ” The 
ascnption of a fexmnme sex to the sun appears m Latvia, the Letts, like 
the Ithasis and the Bangpang Nagas, matang the sim and moon brother 
and sister, and so do the Greenlanders, who seem to share the Khasi con- 
ception of the moon’s Iiavmg on ilhcit desire for his sister the sun (StaUy- 
brass, Gnwm’a Teuiomo M^^logy, Vol II, p 702) Germans also speak 
of Frau Some and Herr Mond (%h%d , 704), and early Scandmavians made 
the moon mascuhne like the Eijians and the Oraons The Andamanese also 
make the sun and moon female and male respectively, and m a passage m 
the Arabian Hmhta the young man is compared to the moon and the maid 
to the sun (Burton, ArtSmn NtgMa, Vol. in, p 28) — J H H. 
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Lakher,! the Lushei explanation is difierent The 
Lusheis say that there is a huge Eicus tree {Bung) m the 
moon, and the marks on the moon’s face are its branches ^ 
In the middle of the tree is a headless monkey. They say 
that any one who sees the monkey dies prematurely 
The mooii is said to exart influence on mad people, who 
become more violent when the moon begms to wane The 
reason for this is that the spirit who drives men mad makes 
them worse when the moon begms to wane, because he 
expects that their relations will then offer to him pigs and 
fowls m the hope that the madmen wiU recover.^ 

The Lusheis also beheve that madmen get worse with the 
waning moon, and think that as the moon disappears the 
mental powers of lunatics also disappear. 

Nowadays no sacrifices are offered to the sun and moon, 
but Captam TickeU, writmg nearly eighty years ago, says, 
“ They regard the sun {nye) and the moon {khtapa) as deities, 
and sacrifice pigs and cattle to them at the commencement 
of the rams.” 3 


Stars 

Not very many of the stars have names Venus as an 
evenmg star is known as TMaseu and as a morning star as 
Deiva Before the great darkness {Khazanghra) both of them 
were men TMasm had one sister. He went to pay her a 
visit, and his sister killed a pig for him It did not take 
very long to get through a feast off one pig only, so Thlaseu 
came out of his sister’s house fairly early m the evenmg As 
he came out Khazanghra began, and he was turned mto a 
star, and still appears early m the evenmg The Lusheis 
call TMaseu Chongmam Deiva had many sisters, and when 
he went to visit them, each of them killed a pig for him, and 
there was such a huge feast that Dewa was very late, and 

^ Cf Mills, The Aq Nagasy p 301 , Playfair, The Garoa, p 86 — N E P 
* The Angami aad some Ao Nagas, the Rangpang Nagas and the Thado 
Kukis all regard the markmgs on the moon as a tree, and the Baugpangs 
have a story of the change m functions between the sun and the moon in 
which a monkey plays a prominent part — J H H 
® Gaptam S B Tickell, Notes on the Heuma or Shendooa, a trihe 
vnhdbvtxng the Hxlla North of Arracan, J AS B , New Series, LIII, No III, 
1862 -^N E P 
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only came out at about 4 a m., and he contmues to come out 
about this tune now that he is a star. The Lakhers do not 
recognise that TMaseu and De%va are difiEerent aspect® of 
the same star 

The Lusheis call D&hva Hrangchhiana, and say that 
HrangehJmana is Ohcmgmam’s lover, who is always pursuing 
her, and that occasionally they sleep together On the 
nights when Hrangchhmm and Chongmam sleep together, 
Lushei lovers are sure to attam their heart’s desire. 

Onon’s belt is called VotJuiwhpvxpa Two mem were 
going along caixymg a pig , as they were doing so Klmor 
nghra began, and they were turned mto stars, 

Orion’s sword is called NongmwtJmimTigchhaTigpa. The 
story IS that once upon a time there was a mother and her 
daughter The daughter started weavmg a cloth, but was 
not successful, and so her mother sat down by her to teach 
her to weave. While the women were thus engaged, a tiger 
came to try and eat them, and the young men of the village 
gathered round to protect them At this time the great 
echpse took place, and the two women, the tiger and the 
young men were all turned mto stars. The tiger is known 
as AwswMlceipa, and is redder m colour than other stars. 
Awswhak&ipa is identified by Savidge as the planet 
Mars 

The Lusheis call Onon’s belt and sword OhMhremmg 
There are eight stars, repiesentmg an owl, a rat’s nest and 
SIX rat’s holes Eor a long time the rats used to come out 
of the holes, above which the owl sat m wait, and always 
got caught One day the mouse sard to the rat, “ You are 
very foolish We always have a back door as well as a 
front door. If you make a back door like we do, the owl 
will not be able to catch you.” The rat took the mouse s 
advice, but as soon as he had finished his back way out the 
great darkness fell, and the owl and the rats’ holes were all 
turned mto stars The accompanymg diagram shows these 
stars with their Lakher and Lushei names — i 

» Of the Tbado veisioa which, describes the Belt of Onon as the deep 
stiai^t hole made by a kind of rat which digs down very straight and 
then turns o£E at tight angles (Onon’s sword) — J. H. H 
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* Chliohreivung 



^ Tlie three new exits made by the 
rat after the mouse had warned 
** him 
* The rat’s nest. 


Nongsawtiiaimangchangpa ^ The rat’s original exits 
Awsichakeipa * 

The young men * *** The owl 


Lakhers recognise only six ^ of the Pleiades, which are 
known as Awsicham There were six men sitting gossipnig 
when Khazanghra started, and they were all turned mto 
stars. The Lushei name is SiruJc, which likewise means the 
six stars It is beheved that all the stars were men or 
animals before Kliazanghra^ but they loiow only the names of 
a few. 

The Milky Way is called Sonatachhiaran, meamng hterally 
“ rams and dry weather boundary ” ^ Lakhers say that 
when a larger expanse of sky is visible north of the Milky 
Way the rams are appioachmg, and that a larger expanse 
of sky to the south of the Mdky Way heralds the cold 
weather The Lusheis call the Milky Way Thlasik Kong, 
meanmg the cold weather road 

The Plough is called KeulacJiongpa The story is that 
Keulachongpa got killed m a raid, and his slayers took his 
head and his left leg, but befoie his relatives could carry 
off his corpse the gieat darkness fell upon the world, and he 
was turned into a constellation Pour stars form his body, 
and two his thigh and his knee The lowest and smallest 


^ The Angami and Mechh recognise seven The Serna say that there 
were once seven, but that there are only six now, recalling the Greek story 
of the lost seventh Pleiad — J. H H 

® So the Min of the Brahmaputra valley, and the Abor, and the Ao and 
Chang Nagas The Serna Naga, however, regards it as a river of souls, 
like the Australian aborigmes (Frazer, Bdtefin Jmmortakty, Vol I, pp 140, 
163), and this, taken with the Angami association of the Milky Way with the 
Barak River, suggests the Fijian identification of a River of Souls with a 
now existmg river on earth {ibtd 462) The Lengua Indians of the Gran 
Chaco in S America also regard the JVIilky Way as an abidmg-place of 
souls (Frazer, Paychda Taah, p. 141) — J H H, 
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star IS a small chicken that was killed as nha to accompany 
Keviachmgpa’s soul to Sawmwkki The Lakhers say that 
as Keulachongpa, havmg been killed in war, is a sawvaw, his 
spirit cannot cross the Kolodyne, and so these stars, instead 
of completing their orbit, turn back and appear agam m the 
same place as before The Plough is visible ffom Saiko m 
December, January and February. Lusheis call the Plough 
ZanghJim The Lusheis have the same story, except that 
all seven stars represent the body and leg of Zaiighliua, and 
the small chicken killed for nJia is omitted Some stars 
which have been named by the Lakhers I have not been able 
to identify. There are two stars called Tjxthmg and labm, 
who formerly were a man and his wife, who were very devoted 
to each other Lahm died, and her husband La^iang went 
to visit her in the abode of the dead (m those days mortals 
were allowed to pay visits to AtMcM) , they found, however, 
that with one of them ahve and the other dead they could not 
have satisfactory relations with each other, so Labm said 
to her husband, “ Go back home, perform the Zangda 
sacrifice, take some pampas grass for your pillow and place 
it at the foot of the back post of the house, then take a gourd 
spoon and break it and he down at the foot of the post 
and you will die.” JjaUang did as he was told, and died, as 
his zaTig was very annoyed at his deseoratmg the place of 
sacrifice by lymg down on it, and jomed his wife m 
After a while they took coimsel together, and decided that as 
they loved each other so very dearly, they would turn mto 
stars, and always be known as Latlang and Labeu The 
Lusheis call these two stars Nufa thembu m chuh, and say that 
they are a woman and her daughter quarrelhng over a shuttle 
ApMlu IS a constellation of four stars, representmg the 
comers of a piece of bamboo matting, which was being made 
when Khazanghra fell, and the mattmg was turned mto 
stars This is possibly the Square of Pegasus 
8ohlu vang armpa is a constellation of five stars formed 
out of four men and a flymg fox’s skm which they were 
stretchmg out to dry when the great darkness descended on 
the world This is possibly Cassiopeia 
Lodo pazo adongpa is a constellation of about ten stars 
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representing men catching rats in a rubbish dump ^ near a 
jhum house Every Lakher jhum house has a smaU rubbish 
dump enclosed m a round fence called hdo When Khaza- 
ngha fell on the earth these men, who were catchmg rats m 
the lodo, were all turned into stars This constellation is 
known to the Lusheis as Khiangte zong zim, or the lOiiangtes 
catching monkeys, and is identified by Savidge and Lorram 
as a group of stais in Tauius near Aldebaron 

Sahruatong is a constellation of three stars representing a 
tlireshmg-floor, winch was being made when KhazangJira 
fell, and it was turned into these stars 

The Lakhers do not consult the stars m fixing the times 
for performing sacrifices After certani sacrifices, however, 
all aim is beheved to disappear with the setting sun, and 
then they look up at the sky, and as soon as the stars are 
shinmg the pana ceases. The stars are consulted only to 
decide when the pana ends, in Panhisang, Lmtirangim^ after 
lallmg a slow Ions in hopes of avertmg the evil which follows 
on seeing one, and m Kh%song The Lusheis recognise more 
stars than the Lakhers The following are a few for which 
I could find no Lakher names 

Hmar Aisi Sen is the North Star, and the Stheisen, which 
means tlie golden cat, is a reddish star in the middle of the 
sky, probably Mars 

Stkaivilcap s consists of seven stars which represent a chief 
and two commoners playing at the kawz game with creeper 
beans {Entada scandens) While they weie playmg, the great 
darkness fell, and they all became stars 

I C* A man, 

Ko^ The Square of The Belt of rpT r ^ 
* beans 4 Peg^us Onon. j ^he chief. 

* ) A man* 

Si Rohhvm is a constellation formed by the conversion 
into stars at Thimzing of a long bamboo with a wild cat’s 

1 The Angamis have a constellation called Zuthehroho, “ the rat diggersh, 
which IS usually pointed out as the Pleiades, but sometimes also the Ploug,** 
I think In the Angami version the men were suddenly overwhelmed by 
raiders — J H H 

* V%de J H H , “ Some Astronomical Behefs in Assam,” Folk Lore^ 
Voi XXXVE— J H H 
2K 
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skin hanging from it, such as is often seen in Lushei villages. 
PuJcula TJimg ^ is a deer-trap set by a mythical character 
called Pukula, Cassiopeia is called by the Lusheis D%ifigd%- 
'puanta Dingdi was a girl who was being taught to weave 
by her mother, with her lover sittmg by her , Thimzing 
started and they were all turned into stars 
Shootmg stars are caused by a star defecating and the dung 
falling to the earth ^ A shooting star can sometimes be 
picked up after it has reached the earth To look at, it is 
like a water snail, and is green m colour, but no one has ever 
actually seen one fall to earth, as they always disappear 
before reaching earth The finding of a shooting star has 
no effect on either men or crops The Lakher name for a 
shootmg star is Aws%-%h Lusheis call shootmg stars Am- 
thlawhf or flymg stars 

The Sachhpu is a meteor, and the land it falls on is sure to 
bear a good crop , it differs from the Awsi-%h in that it can be 
seen to fall to the earth The Sachhipu is not the same as the 
Lushei Ghhawyfa . the Sachhipu falls from and shoots through 
the sky, the Ghhawifa always starts from some man’s house 
A comet is known as Awsithleupa, and is regarded as a 
herald of disease and f amme It is believed that Khazangpa 
sends comets as a warnmg that bad times are commg The 
Lusheis caU a comet Simeihhu, 

Thunder (Tongkalongpa) is said to be caused by Khazangpa 
roUmg stones about , other people say that it is caused by 
burstmg clouds Others, agam, say that thunder is caused 
by the p3rthon, as if a python can succeed m chmbmg a high 
hill and standmg on its tail on the top of it, Khazangpa calls 
it up to his presence Havmg attamed to the abode of 
KhazaTigpa, the python is so pleased that it beats its tail on 
the floor, and thereby causes thunder ® 

Lightmng is called Donghla The Sabeu and Zeuhnang 
say that it is Khazangpa striking flmt and steel The 

^ Vide Lorram and Savidge, A Qrammar amd Dictionary of the Lushai 
Language Puhula thang is here identified as the constellation Grus — 
N E P. 

® The Seinas speak of shootmg stars as “ Star-dnng,” and so, too, do the 
Ohinguano Indians of the Chaco m S America (Nordenskiold, La Vie dee 
Indiens dans le Ckaco^ p 262) — J. H H, 

* C/ B A Lorram, Pive Years m Unknown Jungles, p. 172 — E. P* 
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Tlongsai and Hawthai say that it is caused by thunderbolts 
strilong against each other in the air Thunderbolts are 
caused by a hzard called Pachichanapa which always sits 
straight up on the side of a tree-trunk and looks upwards 
This hzard has the habit of swelling out his throat and 
blowing out the air and letting his throat resume its normal 
size It IS said that the lizard’s breath when he blows the 
air out goes straight up to the sky, and hits the son of 
Khazangpa on the posterior This annoys Khazmgfa 
exceedingly, and he hurls a thunderbolt at the lizard to try 
to kill it The Lakhers say that actually these lizards are 
very liable to be struck by thunderbolts 

A similar explanation of thunderbolts is found among the 
old Kuki clans, who say that Wulai, the hzard, chmbs a tree 
and shouts defiance, whereupon God hurls an axe at him ^ 

A rambow is called Meisahupa, and is the tail of a celestial 
red cock This cock has the body of an ordinary cock, but 
a very long red and green tail After ram has fallen this 
cock comes down to catch crabs in the streams, and its tail 
spreads nght over the sky and forms a rainbow The body 
of this celestial cock has never been seen, only its tail It 
IS unlucky to pomt at a rainbow, and it is beheved that a 
finger that pomts at a rambow will get chopped off acci- 
dentally by a dao or a sharp bamboo To prevent such an 
unfortunate eventuality, if a Lakher boy madvertently 
pomts his finger at a rambow he must put it up his anus , 
there is no other remedy ^ Lusheis also believe that if a 

^ Cf* Shdkespear, The Luahai-Knki Clune, p 184 — E P The hzard 
involved is perhaps the fiymg hzard called wuhe by the Sernas, which chmbs 
to the tops of trees and chirrups The Thado describe God as making stone 
axes (always regarded as thunderbolts) and, on becoming infuriated by the 
shrill chirp of the cicada, hurlmg the unfinished axe at it* A variant 
version is still nearer the Lakher Vide Notes on the Thadou Kuhis, p 167 
Cf also Boy, The Birhors, p 498, for a similar story — J H H 

* This superstition about pomtmg at the rambow is probably associated 
with the widespread belief that the rambow is the bndge or path by which 
spirits pass to and from the sky, and pomtmg at it is forbidden by the 
^gami, Serna and Ao Nagas, the Karens of Burma, the Dusun of Borneo, 
the Marshall Islanders of Micronesia and the Lifuans of the Loyalty Islands 
In the opposite direction it is equaUy tabu to point at the rainbow m Ohizia, 
m Bohemia and m Germany (Brunswick) In this connection a reference 
may be made to Frazer, Belief in Immortality^ Vol III, p 98, and to BoVk 
Lore, Vol XXXVI, ** Some Astronomical Behefs m Assam,*’ pp. 120 et scq , 
129-*J*H H. 
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man points at a rainbow bis finger will rot away , this can 
be prevented provided that immediately after pointmg at 
the rambow he pomts at a hen’s basket They say that the 
rambow is a gigantic spirit who stands up m a river-bed and 
then bends over to drink Lusheis call the rambow 
Chhimhal 

Parheha are known as Sawmachupa ; they are very 
unlucky, and are believed to portend an unnatural death 
They are generally seen in the rams, and are equally unlucky 
whether m the east or in the west Lusheis call Parheha 
Sarzam When seen m the east, Sarzam are lucky, and por- 
tend the takmg of a head or the shootmg of some large annual 
When seen m the west, Sarzam, like the Lakher Sawmachupa, 
are very unlucky and foretell an unnatural death i 

Hurricanes are caused by fights between Khisongs 
Ordinary wmds are the breath of the spirits of men and 
animals 

When an exceptionally high flood occurs m the Kolodyne 
and its tributaries the Lakhers call it Tisaitlong Such 
floods are beheved to be due to the more important spirits 
of the mountams and rivers changmg their abodes, and 
causmg the Kolodjme and its tributaries to swell, so as to 
make smooth roa^ for their progress Landshps are an 
mevitable sequel to these floods, and are caused by the 
lesser spirits of the woods and the hillsides commg to salute 
their lords, who present the lesser spirits with earrings 

As soon as the flood has fallen, Lakhers go out to mspect 
the ammals’ tracks on the sand If the first tracks they see 
are those of barkmg deer and porcupmes, they will be lucky 
and will have good crops , if, however, the first tracks they 
see are those of a tiger, they anticipate every kmd of 
misfortune 

^ In the far north of Scotland, Parheha are regarded as Ul-omened and 
as forerunners of bad weather I remember noticing them at Haflong just 
before the Oachar floods in June 1929, — BP So also in China, and m 
Assam by the Manipuris and by Sema and Ao Nagas — J H H 
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THE LAKHBR LAKGTJAGE 

The Lakher language has been classified by Sir George 
Grierson as a member of the central Chin sub-group of the 
Kuki group of the Assam-Burma branch of the Tibeto- 
Burman family ^ In the last census it was shown as a 
dialect of Lai,^ a language spoken by the Lais, a central 
Ohm tribe Sir George Giierson, WTitmg in 1904,^ says, 
The Tlantlangs were first known on the Arakan and 
Chittagong frontiers, where they were called Shendus It 
IS not, however, certam whether all the tribes called so were 
Tlangtlangs Captam Lewin calls them Shendoos or Lak- 
heyr Poi His vocabulary seems to be taken from a dialect 
which m all essentials is identical with that which Major 
Hughes has used for hia list of words m Shandoo The 
materials, however, are insufficient for a definite decision 
The numerals mainly correspond to those usual in Lai, but 
also sometimes to the forms occurrmg m Sho and Kami 
It is probable, though it cannot as yet be proved, that the 
two vocabularies represent one or more dialects intermediate 
between Lai and Sho 

Lakher has no written language* In the story of Nara it 
IS related how Nara, before he drowned himself m the ocean, 
threw all his possessions mto the water, among them the art 
of wTitmg, which was picked up by the foreign soldiers, who 
thus learnt to write, though the Lakhers themselves lost all 
knowledge of the art Signs are used freely both to empha- 
sise and to take the place of speech If a Lakher wants 
people to sit down, he lowers the outstretched paha of his 

^ Gnerson, L%ngu%8t%c Survey of Ind%a^ index of language names, 

® Census of India, 1921, Vol III, Assam, Part II, Tables 
* Grierson, Lingnutui Survey of Indta^ Vol III, Part III, p 126 

601 
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hand downwards two or three times , if he wants people to 
get up, the motion is reversed, the hand bemg raised two or 
three times, with the back of the hand uppermost To 
beckon some one to approach, the raised hand is waved 
twice or thnce towards the beokoner To indicate the 
direction m which to go, the right hand is waved in the 
desired direction K a man is approaching and it is desired 
to mdicate to him that he should return whence he came, a 
sign is made two or three times with the back of the hand 
towards the person bemg signed to 

A sure sign of anger is for a man to show his teeth over 
the upper hp This is called Jicypach. 

If a man who is pana on account of a sacrifice and must 
not speak sees some one commg to speak to him, or piepaimg 
to enter the house, or to touch the stone on which the sacrifice 
has been made, he makes a chcking noise with his tongue, 
" Cluck, cluck, cluck,” on hearmg which any one about to 
bleak a taboo unwittmgly at once reahses what he is domg 
and desists This noise is called dapatMa, and is very similar 
to the noise sometimes made by a barkmg deer stag when 
he runs away The Lakhers say that the noise is due to 
the stag’s testicles rattlmg together as he runs 

A rude gesture called Ichhu chai, frequently made by small 
boys IS to place the tip of the middle finger over the tip of 
the index finger This gesture always leads to a fight as it 
IS tantamount to tellmg the person at whom it is made to 
eat the gemtal organ of a female dog. Little gkls never 
make use of this form of insult, and it is likewise eschewed 
by grown-up persons of either sex 

A shake of the head from side to side mdioates a negative 
For pomtmg at a person or thmg the mdex finger is always 
used 

When a whole village is observmg an aoh and it is ana for 
strangers to enter, branches of trees are planted on the road 
and a by-pass is made rotmd the village When an mdividual 
18 pam, he erects crossed bamboos m front of his house 
People out hunting whistle to keep each other informed of 
them positions and to avoid shooting each other A piercmg 
whistle is made by placing a finger lengthwise across the 
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mouth, and js used to fnghten away hawks that are chasing 
the chickens In the jungle, to show any one following the 
road he has taken, a Lakher breaks off a branch with leaves 
on it or a twig and lays it across the road he has not taken 
This IS a ]practice common to all the tribes in the Lushai 
Hills 1 Sometimes, when people have gone together to their 
fields and their paths have branched off the main road, on 
the way back the person gettmg to the road first wishes to 
show has fnend that he has gone on, so he takes a branch, 
breaks it mto small pieces, and places it at the junction of 
the two paths. When his friend sees this he knows that the 
other man has gone on ahead 

When a kwpu or spear trap for large animals has been 
erected, to warn people agamst runnmg mto it and gettmg 
speared, a bamboo post about the height of a man with a 
sharpened bamboo cross-piece a cubit long, is planted just 
next to the trap 

When a village was at war, they used to place a sentry 
post up on the top of some high tree, whence a clear view 
of the road by which the enemy must come could be obtamed 
As soon as he caught sight of the enemy, the sentry fired off 
his gun as a signal to his friends, descended from the tree 
and made his way as best he could to the village 

Each of the Lakher groups has a dialect of its own, and 
these dialects differ to a greater or lesser degree from each 
other The names of the dialects are Tlongsai, used by the 
Tlongsais of Saiko, Siaha, and their connected villages , 
Zeuhnang, the dialect of the Zeuhnangs of Savang, Laki and 
other villages , Sabeu, the dialect of the Sabeu, and Hawthai, 
the dialect used by the Hawthais. The dialect spoken by 
the largest number of persons is Tlongsai, and as this is the 
dialect used by Mr Lorram m his books, and is also the 
language taught m the Saiko school, it will doubtless before , 
long become the language of all Lakhers, m the same way 
as Dulien has superseded the other Lushei dialects It is 

^ It IS common to all the tribes down the Assam-Bunna divide from the 
Himalayas to Arakan, I think, and probably extends to a much larger area 
It IS, for instance, used in Madagascar (Sibree, Madagascar before the Con- 
guest, p 172), and m New Gumea (Pratt, Two Years among the New Qmnea 
Cannibals, pp 316 et seq) — J. H H 
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already understood in all tie Lakher villages Alone among 
the Lakher dialects the Sabeu dialect has an f sound bs, eg , 

afi He goes 

* fi My sister or my daughter 
Fahrang Domestic animals 
Fan. A trap for a barkmg deer 
I faw My son 

The f m aU these cases replaces an s in Tlongsai and the 
other dialects The Sabeu also use the letter s as 

Set. A rrnthun. 

The Lakher language is very much poorer in synonyms 
than Lushei , it cannot express such fine differences of 
meanmg, and is far less musical to the ear It is more 
difficult to learn than Lushei, owmg partly to its more 
mvolved constructions and partly to the difficulty of catching 
the correct tones The foUowmg list of words compares the 
Lakher dialects with each other and with Lushei — 


English 

Tlongsai 

Zeuhnang 

Hawthai, 

Sabeu 

Lushei 

Cloths basket Baiha 


Baiba 

Baiba 

Thul 

House 

Ang 

A% 

Ang 

Bih 

In 

Verandah 

Angha 

A%ka 

Angka 

Bika 

Sumhmun 

Courtyard 

Tlmkrma 

Tlawhme 

Tleuhmta 

Tlohmta 

Tual 

Platform 

Angtla 

Bava 

AngtUt 

Sava 

Leilcapui 

Slope of hill 

Tl&ulia 

TlmoUa 

Tleuha 

Tlaulm 

Mual 

Open basket Dawlta 
Lawhia 

Ahia 

Lawkia 

Dawkia 

Paikawng 

Brow band 

Sethna 

Hnen 

Seihna 

Seihna 

Bnam 

Axe 

Ahre% 

Ehr&b 

Ahrei 

Ahri 

Hreipui 

Knife (large) 
Small knim 

Takong 

Teho 

Takong 

Tako 

Chem 

Chmzong 

Chen&ong 

Chaizong 

Chizong 

Chemte 

Spear 

Cloth 

Asei 

Bhr&b 

Asei 

Afi 

Pei 

Pang 

Pahauh 

Pang 

Pei 

Puan 

Skirt 

Ahnang 

Ehna% 

Ahnang 

Ahnei 

Puanfen 

Coat 

Kawhr&i 

Kawhret 

Bahrei 

Kawhrei 

Kawr 

Puggree 

KhiUhcmg 

Luh&u 

Khuthang 

Duahala 

Diar 

Bag 

Sahna 

Zehaw 

Sahna 

Pahria 

Ipte 

Jaren 

, Lorn cloth 

JDua 

Dua 

Dua 

Dua 

Coat 

Vtapako 

Vekuahrei 

Viapako 

Vemakaw 

Paikawr 

Umbrella 

Nangthm 

Natdtpa 

Nangth&u 

NeUhaw 

Nihliap 

Hearth 

Chakang 

Chakang 

Chakang 

Ckake 

Tap 

Paddy 

mortar 

Pestle 

Songkho 

Sohhu 

Songkho 

Sokhaw 

Sum 

SonghJim 

Sohhe 

Songichai 

Lathei 

Sokhai 

Suk 

Water tube 

T%mg 

T%ong or 
JBavJtlav? 
Thai 

BeutUu 

Tuium 

Wood 

Thcmg 

Thang 

Thai 

Thing 
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English 

Tlongsai 

Zeuhnang 

Hawthai 

Sabeu 

Lushei 

Bamboo 

Bamaw 

Bameii 

Baiiiaw 

Bamaw 

Mau 


' Basang 

Bachhai 

Basang 

Rase^ 

Rothing 


Bahmapa 

Bahnepa 

Bahma 

Bakne 

Bonal 


Baiaw 

Bava 

Bavaw 

Bavaw 

Phulrua 

Bamboos ^ 

Banqia 

Range 

Eangia 

Range 

Rongal 


Stan 

Sen 

Siari 

Sian 

Sainl 


Bala 

Batla 

Batlapa 

Bala 

Bothla 


^ Bata% 

Bate 

Achm 

Bache 

Gkal 

Hen 

Aioh 

Ah 

Awh 

Awh 

Ar 

River 

Chava 

Chavah 

Vhava 

Chava 

Lui 

Mountam 

Tla 

Tie 

Tla 

Tla 

Tlang 

Boimdary 

Ban 

Ben 

Ban 

Ban 

Banvn 

Stone 

Along 

Eh 

Along 

Aleu 

Lung 

Earth 

AUi 

EUi 

Alev 

All 

Lc% 

Precipice 

Long] apa 

Longtapa 

Longlapa 

Longkapa 

Kham 

Elephant 

Masia 

Mase 

Masrn 

Masc 

Sai 

Bison 

Chawha 

Chuaha 

Chawha 

Ghawle 

Sele 

Rhmoceros 

Katora 

Kuai e 

Kawra 

Kawra 

SamaL 

Satrbhur deer Sasu 

Chasu 

Sasu 

Sasu 

SazuL 

Wild boar 

Ngiacha 

Ngeclie 

Ngiacha 

Ngeicha 

Sanqhal ■ 

Barking deer 

SaJJii 

Bakhi 

SakUi 

Fahhi 

Sakhi 

Scrow 

Saiozaw 

Sazapa 

Sawzaw 

Sawzaw 

Saza 

Gural 

Sathaw 

Hratlia 

Sathaw 

Sathaw 

Sathar 

Tiger 

Keipi 

Ke^-p^ 

Keipi 

Kip% 

Keipm 

Leopard 

Kctchhang Keichhang Keichhang 

Kite 

KeUe 

Bear 

Chave 

Chavaw 

Chave 

Chavuiv 

Savawm 

Small bear 

Veil- 

VaiLti^ 

Vet%^ 

Veil- 

Saniang 


khawpa 

khupa 

khawpa 

khawpa 


Porcupme 

Sawku 

Baku 

Sawku 

Saku 

Sakuh 

Hedgehog 

Sawikat 

Sathm 

Sawthai 

Sawthai 

Kusi 

Pheasant 

Vachanpa Vachanpa Vachanpa 

Vmhari 

Vahnt 

(laVtQ) 






Jungle fowl 

Bahawh 

Beah 

Baawh 

Baawh 

Rainar 

Partridge 

BeuLhetpa Bawkoipa 

Vaparong 

Vaparong 

Varung 

Peacock- 

Vaiapa 

Valahuapa Varapa 

Valahawpa 

Vanhaw 

pUGclScblXu 

Mrs Hume’s 

Vawvu 

Vavupa 

Vawvu 

Vawvu 

Vavu 2 


pheasant 

{SyrrmHcus 

Hurmae 


Bumiae) 

King crow Vathlepa Vazongpt VathUpa Vathleujia Vatul 

Babbler Vazaw Vaza Vawzaw Vawzaio Vazar 

Great Indian Kaumga Vakuang- Kawnga Kavmga Vapual 

hombiU apa 

Minivet JBemai Bawme Bma% Bona% Bavmq 

Imperial Atuma- Atuma- Atuvanong Atnmnmg Biillut 

pigeon nong nong 

Green pigeon Vah% Vaki Vahismong Vahb Vahiit 

Bulbul Phiabipa Bebiapa Biabipa Phidbipa Timber 

Hoopoe Vatlong- Matlong- Vathlong- Khelanpa Tukklmm 

(Upupanif- pahnpa 7 ?iari linpa mlik 

gnpenma) 

1 The Thado sagvl means a wild pig as one of a sounder, whereas ngdUhang 
IS used for a solitary wild boar It is possible, therefore, that in this case 
the contrast between the Laldier and Lushei words is more apparent than 
real— H 

* Vam in Thado is used for Mrs Hume*s Pheasant — J H H 
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Eagbsh 

Tlongsai 

Zeuhnang Hawthai. 

Sabeu. 

Lushei 

Dove 

VacMu 

Vaclihu 

Vachhu 

Vachhu 

Thuro 

Trap 

San 

Sann 

San 

Pan 

Sathang 

Tiger trap 

Kapu 

Kapu 

Thei 

Thi 

Karh 

Bat trap 

Mahheu 

HmawkhawMakheu 

Makhe 

Mcmgkhong 

Bird trap 

Pwa 

ZiaJimai 

Piva 

Pmsaipa 

Bean 

Bird snare 

Kkangkha Bakke 

Kkangkha 

Hipakha 

Sadal 

Snare set m 

Khangpala Hetchakipa Khanghela 

— 

Thangthlang 

tree for birds 





Squirrel trap Leika 

Heikha% 

Leika 

Lika 

Thcmgchep 

Bat trap 

Vmkhang 

Merepa 

Viakhang 

— 

Va/itncmg 

Bear trap 

Veutla 

Zawtla 

Vetla 

Von0la 

Vawmtlak 

Man 

Chxipav) 

Chapa 

Ohapaw 

Chapom 

Mipa 

Woman 

Ghanong 

Chanorm 

Ghanong 

Ghanong 

Hmeichhia 

Young man 

Satlm 

Ahmauapa Satha 

Patha 

Tlangval 

Girl 

Laiaa ^ 

Hehra 

Laiaa 

Laifaw 

Nula 

Child 

JIawt% 

Hmt% 

Hawti 

Hawti 

Navpang 

Old man 


Fapipa 

Pawpi 

Pawpi 

Putar 

Old woman 

Nongp% 

Nuapi 

Nongpi 

Nopi 

Pitm 

War 

Chanapa 

Oharepa 

Ghanapa 

Chare 

Bal 

Paddy 

Sa 

Hre 

Sa 

Pa 

Buh 

Maize 

Chhamei 

Ohhemei 

Ghhavei 

Chharm 

Vaimitn 

Millet 

Satcmgpa 

Hratongpa Satongva 

Patongpa 

Buhtun 

Arums 

Bia 

Be 

Bia 

Be 

Bal 

Pumplon 

Thlawhrma Bme 

Thlawhrma 

Aman 

Maipawl 

Cucumber 

Athei 

Ethel 

Athei 

Athi 

Panghma 

Melon 

Bangkai 

Bangke 

Bangkai 

Bangkai 

Hmazil 

Bean 

B%t% 

Biatia 

Bmtia 

Biti 

Bete 

Squash 

Mawme 

Mamaw 

Mawnie 

Mawme 

Mamn 

Sugar-cane 

Hrasa 

Hrehma 

Hrasa 

Hrafa 

PhcUvmifu 

JoD*s tears 

Sapang 

Hrapang 

Sapang 

Papang 

Mm 

Sweet lime 

TheUhu 

Theilath- 

Beihlei 

Bihli 

Siau 

Lemon 

Isa 

loTigpa 

laah 

laa 

Thiathu 

Ser 

Spondias 

Dangkaw 

Theiih 

Angkeu 

Eikaw 

Tavjvtaw 


magmfera. 

Wild 


Bi Lakher there is no difference between the language 
used by men and that used by women While I was mquirmg 
on this point I received this amusmg reply, “ Although men 
and women use the same language, women always talk less 
than men Men bemg much more magnificent than women, 
the latter honour them, and curb them tongues before them ; 
it IS because women talk less than men that a husband and 
wife are able to live together peacefully ” The Lakher 
language, m spite of the proximity of the Lusheis, whose 
tongue IS rapidly spreading into the Ohm Hifis, Mampur and 
even into North Caohar, is not perceptibly changing under 
Lushei influence A few words of everyday use have been 
changed to a Lushei form, but those given m the following 

1 a/.Meithei=f6i«Ao5t— J H H. 
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Lai 

They 

Anni 

Of their 

Anni 

Their 

Anni 

Hand 

Kut 

Foot 

Ke 

Nose 

Nar 

Bye 

Myit 

Mouth 

Ka 

Tooth 

Ha 

Ear 

Na 

Hair 

Sum 

Head 

Lu 

Tongue 

Le 

Belly 

Back 

Pd 

Kmg 

Iron 

Pvrh 

Gold 

Shwi 

Silver 

Ngun 

Father 

Apa 

Mother 

Anu 

Man 

Mipa 

Slave 

Shal 

Woman 

Mmu 

Wife 

Nupi 

God 

Ko-zin 

Sun 

m 

Moon 

Klapa 

Horse 

Pang 

Water 

Thi 

Cow 

Za-p% 

Cat 

Si-za 

Dog 

Ui-so 

Cook 

Ar~chi 

Duck 

Sompe 

Bird 

Av-ar 

Go 

KaUo 

Eat 

B 

Sit 

Whuko 

Come 

Hun4hwa 

Beat 

Vel~lo 

Bun 

Khk^lo 

Stand 

Dir-ko 

Die 

Tlii^h 

Give 

Vun ne 

Dp 

Cho 

Down 

Ktcmg-li-za 

Near 

Nai 

Far 

A’Chat 

Before 

Mhai-la 

Behind 

Nhu-hza 

Who 

A-Jio 

What 

Zada 

Why 

And 

Ze-za-da 

Le. 

But 

Ghun^ma 

If 

A^ofwm 


PART 

Lakher (Tlongsai) 
Amang 
Amang 
Amange% 

Ku 

Phei 

Hnapasu 

Mang 

Pata 

Ha 

Nah) 

8a 

Lu 

Pal&h 

Peu 

Keu 

Thua 

Palm 

Taha 

Paw 

Nong 

Chapaw 

Se% 

Ghanong 

Lapmong 

Khazcmgpa 

Nang 

Thlapa 

Ara 

Tt 

VmcJio 

Chlvi&o 

Ih 

Awhkhmpa 

Teupheu 

Pa-vaw 

Si 

Ni 

Ateu 

Aveu 

Tuh 

Ara 

Dua 

Thi 

Pi 

Glumgla, Cliahha, Ma- 
chhala 

Reula, Mathila or 
Ohhutlala 
Kiapa 
A-Tila 
Hmiala 
Hnangla 

Ahmmaw or Ahm 

Khapa 

Khazia 

Nata 

Ghahra^aala 

Khiala 
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Bnglish 

Yes 

No 

A father 
To a father 
From a father 

Two fathers 
Fathers 
Of fathers 
To fathers 
From fathers 
A good man 
Of a good man 
A bad boy 
From good men 


Lai, 

A~ahi 
A ahi-h 
Pa~pO‘1Jiat 
Pa-po khatJie 
Pa po lat-in 

Pa po 711 
Pa rwel 
Pa nvcl 
Pa rwcl he 
Pa r7vcl 7,71 
Ml pa ta 
Ml pa ta 
Pa the a talo 
Mipaiarwel m 


Good 
Better 
Best 
A horse 
A mare 
Horses 
Mares 
To beat 
Beatmg 
Havmg beaten 
I beat 

Thou beatest 
He beats 
We boat 
You beat 
They beat 
I beat (past tense) 

Thou beatest (past tense) 
He beat (past tense) 

Wo beat (past tense) 
You beat (past tense) 
They beat (past tense) 

I am beatmg 
1 was beatmg 
I had beaten 
I may beat 
1 shall beat 
I am beaten 
1 was beaten 
A bull 

A cow 

Bulls 


Cows 

A dog 
A bitch 
A male deer 
A female deer 


A ta 

A ta deyu 
A ta hizih 
Rangthum 
Rang~pi 
Rangthum rwel 
Rang pi rwel 
Vel 

Vehng7iang 

Vel nal 

ICa vel 

Na vel 

A vel 

Kan vel 

Nan vel 

An vel 

Ka vel aang 

Na vel aang 

A vel aang 

Kan vel aang 

Nan vel aang 

An vel aang 

Ka vel lea 

Ka vel leo 

Ka vel dial 

Ka vel dik 

Ka vel lai 

Armna ne a^ka vel 

Amma ne a-ka vel sang 

Zathum 

Zapi 

Zathum rwel 


Za pi rwel 

Uiao thum 
Uiao pi 
Suk‘H sal 
Suk-hi pi 


Lakher (Tlongsai) 

Eu 

Ohavei 
Paw paUia 
Paw pallia hnangta 
Paw palha hnang-taw^ 
ta 

Paw panang 
Paw aahlo 
Paw sahh 
Paw sahh hnangta 
Paw aahlo hnang tawta 
Cheusa phapa pakha 
Cheuaa phapa palha 
Haw ti phalepa palha 
Cheuaa phapa aahlo 
Imangtawta 
Apha 
Apkavia 
Aphachai 
Ara nitalha 
Arapanong niialha 
Ara sahh 
Arapanong aahlo 
Tupa 
Tuna7igta 
Tu hawk 
I tu 
Na tu 
A tu 
Ima tu 
Noma tu 
Ama tu 
I tu hawh 
Naiu hawh 
A tu hawh 
Ima tu hawh 
Nama tu hawh 
Ama tu hawh 
I tu hai 
I tu hanata 
I tu ha 
I tu thei aw 
I tu aw 
I na tu hawh 
I na tu hawh 
Viacho chapawpa ima* 
kha 

Vtachochanongpa ima* 
kha 

Viaehochapawpa aahlo 
or Viaehochapawpa 
zaw 

Viaohochanongpa aah- 
lo 

Ih miakha 

Ihchanongpa miakha 
Zun&ypa miakha 
Saaupinong miakha 
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English* 

Beer 
1 am 
Thou art 
He IS 
I was 
Be 

To be 
Bemg 

Having been 
I may be 
I shall bo 
I go 
I went 
Go 

Gomg 
Gone 
Beat 
We are 
You are 
They are 
Thou wast 
He was 
We were 
You were 
They were 
I go 

Thou goest 
He goes 
We go 

You go 
They go 
I went 

Thou wentest 
He went 
We went 
You went 
They went 
Go 

What IS your name 

How far is it from here 
to Kashmir ? 


Lai« 

Suh’Jci rwel 
Kema ha sH 
Nangma na 8h% 
Ama a ahi 
Kaum sang 
Sh% ha she 
8hi 

Shi hng mang 
Shi nah 
Ka shi dtk 
Ka shi Im 
Ka hal 
Ka hal sang 
Kah 

Kal ling numg 
Kal nah 
Villo 

Kan m han shi 
Nanni nan shi 
An ni an shi 
Na um sang 
A um sang 
Kan um sang 
Na um scmg 
An um sang 
Ka hal 
Na hal 
A hal 
Kan hal 

Nan hal 
An hal 
Ka hal sang 
Na hal sang 
A hal scmg 
Kan kal sang 
Nan hal sang 
An hal scmg 
Kal 

Na mm ho da shi 9 

Mahin Kashmvt ze 
shanda ha Ikat f 


Lakher (Tlongsai) 
Sasu 

Keima na i cha 
Namcma na cha 
Anangna a cha 
I cha 
Gha te 
Cha 
Eu ta 
Cha hav)h 
I eu thei ileu 
I eu tleu 
I 81 

1 81 hawh 
Si 

Si nomgta 
Si hawh 
Tu 

Keimangna ima cha 

Nammgna nama cha 

Amcmgna ama cha 

Na cha 

A cha 

Jma cha 

Nama cha 

Ama cha 

I SI 

Na si 

A 61 

Ima 81 hai (m the aot 
of gomg) 

Nama si hai 
Ama 61 hai 
I SI hawh 
Na si hawh 
A 81 hawh 
Ima 81 hawh 
Nama si hawh 
Ama 81 hawh 
Snie 

A heu e na mang or Na 
mang aheu e f 
He tawna heta Kash- 
rmr khacha e a hla 


The first record of the language was made by Capt S R 
Tiokell, who m 1862 drew up a short vooabulaiy ^ He was 
followed m 1869 by Oaptaiu Lewin, who also drew up a list 
of common Shendu words.® It was not, however, till 1908 
that a grammar and dictionary of the language was published 

^ Capt. S R Tiokell, 31st B N 1 , “ Hotes on the Heuma or Shendooa, a 
Tribe inhabiting the Hills North of Arracan,” Journal of the Astatic Society 
of Bengal, No IH. 1882 — N. E P 

* Capt T. H Lewin, The Bill Traeta of OhiOagong and the Dwetters 
Therem, pp 146 ef aeg — N E P. 
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by the Rev P W Savidge, a missionary workmg at Limgleh.i 
whose grammar remams the best published record of the 
language that we possess, and I have drawn on it freely 
m the following pages The only books published m the 
Lakher language are some translations from the Bible and 
a few school Ibooks, the work of the Rev R. A Lorram, who 
conducts a mission to the Lakhers at Saiko Mr Lorram 
has, I beheve, compiled a Lakher Grammar and Dictionary, 
but has not as yet published it, he has also drawn up 
an alphabet of his own winch he has used in all the 
books he has published Mr Lorram’s alphabet is as 
follows — ® 


Lakher 

English, 

A 

R 

Aw 

Aw 

Y 

Er 

B 

Bi 

Ch 

Chaw 

D 

Di 

E 

A 

H 

H 

I 

E 

K 

K 

L 

L 

M 

M 

N 

N 

Ng 

Eng 

0 

Aong 

0 

Aawong 

p 

Pi 

R 

R (rolled) 

S 

S 

T 

T 

U 

Oo 

V 

Vi 


1 F W Savidge, A Grammar and Dictionary of the LaTcher Language — 
N E P 

* R A Lorrain, English for the Mara/pa {LaTcher or Shandoo) Tribesmen, 
the preface — E P* 
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Lakher 

English 

z 

z 

Ao 

Ao 

Yu 

Er-oo 


When a word or syllable is pronounced very abruptly, 
this IS shown by a final “ h” e g 

Ra Country 

Rah To scold 

I give Mr Loriain’s alphabet, as it has been used in all 
the books pubhshed by him in Lakher, and is also taught in 
the schools I have myself, however, in spellmg Lakher 
words found it simpler to use the alphabet drawn up by the 
Rev F W Savidge and given at pages 1 and 2 of his Grammar 
and Dictionary of the Lakher Language There are certain 
Lakher sounds which it is very difficult to reproduce, and 
which, m fact, can be learnt only by constant mtercourse 
with Laldiers These Mr Lorram has endeavoured to cope 
with by special symbols His method doubtless has many 
advantages, but to any one ignorant of the language who has 
not studied Mr Lorram’s alphabet some of the symbols 
would represent sounds qmte other than those for which 
they are mtended By the use of Mr Savidge’s alphabet 
the reader is enabled at a glance to attam a very close 
approximation to the Lakher sounds, so for general purposes 
this alphabet is to be preferred The Lakher alphabet as 
drawn up by Mr Savidge, and as used m this book, is as 
follows — 

Lakher Alphabet and Pronunciation 
The Lakher alphabet consists of the foUowmg letters — 

Alphabet Pronunciation 

A a Like u m the Enghsh word sun 

*A a Like a in the English word father 

A a Like ir in the English word fir, without rolhng the r 

Aw aw Like aw in the Enghsh word awl 

B b As in Enghsh, 

Ch ch Like ch in the Enghsh word chop 
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Alphabet. 


D 

d 

E 

e 


e 

F 

f 

H 

h 

I 

1 


1 

J 

J 

K 

k 

L 

1 

M 

m 

N 

n 

Ng 



O 

*0 

p 

R 

S 

T 

U 

♦U 

V 

z 


o 

d 

P 

r 

s 

t 

u 

ii 

V 

z 


eu 


Pronunciation. 

As in English 

Lika e in the English word tell 

Like the hrst e m the Enghsh word there 

As in English 

Like h m the English word home When h is placed at 
the end of a s^mable or word, it denotes that the pre* 
ceding vowel sound must be abruptly shortened. 

Like 1 in the English word sit 

Like 1 in the English word pohce 

As in Enghsh (used only in foreign words) 

As m Enghsh* 

When ng comes at the beginning of a syllable or word, it 
IS pronounced like ng m the English word smger 
When ng comes at the end of a scalable or word, the 
pronunciation seams to be made up of a curious com* 
bmation of a nasal and guttural soimd, the true pro- 
nxmoiation of which can be learnt only from a Laldier* 
The vowel a usually precedes this pronunciation 
Like o m the English word pot. 

Like o m the English word dome 
As m Enghsh 

Lilco r m the English word rock (this letter is never mute) 
As m English 

Pronounced with the tip of the tongue touching the teeth 
Like u in the English word full 
Like u m the English word rule 
As m English 

Sometunes as m Enghsh, and sometimes like the s in the 
Enghsh word pleasure 

Like eu m the Prench word feu Tins is a very common 
sound 


♦ The final vowels of words and syllables bemg generally long, they are 
not as a rule accented 


Note. — ^When oh, k, p or t are combined with h they are pronounced as 
follows — 


Chh like ch in the English word 
church, but distmotly aspx- 
pirated 

kh like kh m the English word 
blockhead 

ph like phm the Enghsh word 
uphill 

Th like th m the Enghsh word 
neatherd. 


There must, however, be no hiatus 
between the k and h, p and h, t 
and h, as m the Enghsh words, 
but both must be pronoimced 
with one breath. 


Sh IS pronounced like sk in the Enghsh word ship. 

When the hqmds 1, m, n, r are aspirated, they are preceded 
by the letter h. When the initial ng is aspirated, it is 
followed by h 

The numhers are represented by the same figures as in 
Enghsh 
2 L 
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There are no case inflexions in Lakher , where necessary 
post-positions are made use of, as 
Give him his pipe. His pipe him to give 
A ongmahe% a hnaifigta pite 


Nouns are declmed as follows : — 



Singular 

Plural 

Nom 

HawH 

HmuH naw or hawH zeu or hawH zeuta 

Voc 

JSawH 

Hawt% naw u or hawti, saMo or hawt% zeu u. 

Poss 

Rawti 

HawU naw or hawH zeu 

Obj 

Hawti 

HawU naw or Jiawt% zeu 


Oender 

There are three genders masoulme, feminme and neuter 
Masculme and femmme are sometimes distmgmshed by 
different words — E g 

Satha A youth 
La^8a A girl 
Ngmhrai A wild boar. 

Ngiaptnong A wild sow. 

More usually, however, cJiapawpa is affixed for the masou- 
lme and chanongpa for the femmme, e g 

8&h A slave 

8e% chapawpa A male slave 
8ei cTwmmigpa A female slave 
AwK A fowl 
Awh chapawpa. A cock. 

Awh chmongpa A hen. 

In the case of full-grown animals, the termmation tongpa 
IS sometimes used to mdioate that the animal is both full 
grown and of the male sex, e g . . — 

8etongpa A bull Tmthun 
y%ach}u>to7i^pa. A bull 
Miiongpa. A billy goat. 
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The following uregular terminations mdicate the same 

thing — 

Zun&ikpa A stag (satnhJmr) 

SakhtcJietpa A stag (barkmg deer) 

Awkhev^a A full-grown cock. 

VacJumhhpa The word for a cock kdkj pheasant is 
also irregular, as it mdicates that the bird is a full- 
grown cock and also that it has white feathers 
under its tail 

VotJiawpa A full-grown boar 

For females the tenmnation ^panong is used to indicate 
that the animal is female and full grown. 

Vopanan^ A sow. 

Ipwnmg A bitch 

Vcuihar%panong. A hen kahg pheasant 

Some words are the same m both the masculme and 
feminme, as 

Uta Elder brother or sister 
Nawta Younger brother or sister 

Numbers. 

There are two numbers . singular and plural 

The plural of nouns is formed by adding one of the foUowmg 
terminations to the smgular — 

SaMo. Naw. Zeu. Zeitdm, Hlupi Zaw Maita 
Sahlo and naw are used with human bemgs and animals, 
but not for manimate things 

Havjti saMo Boys 
Uhanong sahlo Women 
Vo sahh. Pigs. 

Laisa naw Girls 
Pavaw naw. Birds 

Zeu IS used for animals and inanimate thmgs, and may also 
be used for human beings — 

Thartg zeu. Trees. 
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In reference to human bemge z&a is generally used, as m 
the follovraig example — 

Zaha z&ti a vm mw tlong ma ? Have Zahia and his 
compamons arrived ^ 

zev, here indicating that the question refers pot only to 
Zahia, but also to the people who went with him 

Z&ad/m and Mtipt can be used with human beings, animals 
and manimate objects Zevdm means all — 

Ang zevdm All the houses (meamng all the houses m 
the village) 

Na set mudva, All your mithun, 

Aws% zevdua All the stars, 
means many, as 

Chmaa Mupt Many people 
Ang Mupi Many houses 

Zaw can be used to mdicate plurahty m anythmg, but is 
especially used for animals, e g . — 

Ngtamw A sounder of pig 
Azmmv. A crowd of monkeys. 

Ytcuihhomw A herd of cows 
Vahvzaw, A flight of green pigeons 
BeuhJmpazaw. A covey of partridges. 

Zawpt means a crowd of people. 

Maiia can be used for human beings and for certam 
inanimate objects,^ and bears much the same meamng as 
zevdva — 

Thang mmUi tMu te w Cut all the trees 

Sammo maita ehhaw kha u Do not cut all the bamboos. 

Tura village from kala azar patients all 

Tura kJi/t hata kola azar avetpa rrmta 

medicme house to go to are 

tkangna angla sypa a cha 

— ^AU the Tura kala azar patients must go to hospital. 

Nouns are not inflected for the plural number when they 
are qualified by adjectives denoting plurality, e,g . — 

Ang sapali t hneth. I have four houses 
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Paing rmanMng na pi te Give me two cloths 
I/uMvit heukha a Jvneih He has several hats. 

Along e« ve There are no stones 

Cases 

There are no case inflexions except in the vocative plural, 
when the termmation u is added, e.g. 

Ha/wh naw u Hi, boys 
Mocha naw % Hi, you old men. 

All other cases are the same as the nominative When 
the subject of a sentence is followed by a transitive verb in 
the active voice, it usually takes the termmation ta, pcUa or 
na to distmgmsh it from the object 

Viachota sipangpa a ba The cow ate the grass 
Eawlvpaia i a tuh The boy beat the dog 
Chanongta sachha a zua The woman sells nee. 

The noun m the objective case is generally placed imme- 
diately before the transitive verb which governs it, e gr — 

Na vawtapa along cha leipala Thhola a zu 

Your younger brother has gone to Tlabung to buy salt 

I ta pazu a palu-dai ma 

The dog is about to seize the rat 

The noun denoting the possessor is generally placed imme- 
diately before the noun denoting the thing possessed, and is 
used adjectivally without any inflexion — 

Chhali hnetpasu a pazo Chhah’s nose is sharp. 

Chamng pang t zua hawh. I have sold the woman’s 
cloth 

2kihia ra a plm a seu Zahia’s horse is lame 

Sometimes ei is added after the noun to denote the 
possessor • — 

He sei he aheu ei maw ? Whose mithun is this * 

I na ei. My mother’s. 
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Adjectives, 

Adjectives are placed after the words they qualify, they 
are not inflected, eg — 

Oheusa pTia^ A good man 
Ghava laypa, A big leech 
Tt cheu. Shallow water 
Patvpt savpa A red flower 

All adjectives when used to qualify nouns take the ending 
pa, as shown m the examples above 

When an adjective is used to complete the predicate of a 
sentence, a pronommal particle agreemg with the subject is 
placed before the adjectives, eg — 

He pang he a pha na This cloth is good 
He pawpi he a sa% na This flower is red. 

When a noun is used as an adjective, it precedes the noun 
it qualifies, eg — 

I sahma beirai a ht My zu pot is best 
I song thang song na cha My mortar is a wooden mortar 


The comparative degree is formed by adding the adverb 
im, meaning “more,” to the positive and insertmg Tdata, 
meamng “ than,” after the object of comparison, e g. • — 

Theviv, Mccta Ghhah a manglei vta 

Chhali IS wickeder than Theutu 
I leu na leu Mata a pha via. 

My field is better than yours 
Sawzaw Mata sathaw azcm Ma ma. 

Serow than gural jumps far more 

The gural jumps farther than the serow 

When Mata is used with the demonstrative it is combined 
thus • — 

Het-ht Mata becomes he Mana he ta 
Haw-hu Mata becomes hcno Mana haw ta 
Kha-Mcm hlata becomes hha Mana leha ta. 
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Khu-hhu Mata becomes hJiu Mana hhu ta. 
KM-hhi Mata becomes khi-Mana-hM ta, 
Oha-chu Mata becomes cha-Mana-cha-ta 


Eg — 

He chapaw Mana heta, hha satMia kha a thaflong via. 

That youth is stronger than this man 
Khi vcu^hanpa Mana kJiita, khu varapa khu a ngia via 
The polyplectron down there is more beautiful than the 
kalij pheasant up there 

When the object of comparison is not mentioned Mata is 
not used, eg — 

Na ara a pha via. Your horse is better. 
Superlative Degree 

The adverb “ meanmg most,” is added to the 

positive, and either ‘‘ Mata ” (“ than ”), or kreuta ” 
among ”), is added after the object of comparison, eg — 

He masia Ac, vmsia hrangpa zeudua Mata a lat chai. 

This elephant is the largest of all elephants. 

Marapa khi zeudua Mata^ Savang khi a pha chai, 

Savang is the best of all the Lakher villages 

When there is no object of comparison Mata is not used — 

He khi hmang he a pha chai 
This is the best village site 
He tikho he a pathai chai 
This is the purest water supply. 

The Cardinal numbers 

Pour different prefixes are used with the cardinals, varying 
according to the words the cardmals qualify : — 

Pa IS used for human bemgs only, e g, • — 

Ghanong panang Two women. 

Mia is used for anything else except human beings. 

Pong IS used for mithun^ cattle, goats, pigs, fowls, dogs, 
bamboos, fruit 

Sa IS used for anything except human bemgs. 
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The numbers are as follows .• 


1 Miahha 

2 MtaTianff 

3 Miathong. 

4 MiapaU* 

5 Miapangaw, 

6 Miacharu. 

7 Mtasaru 

8 MiocharL 

9 Mmchuh, 

10 Miahraw or seuhha 

11 MmTiraw Tile% hha or miahraw nata miahha or seuhha 

nata sahha 

12 Miahraw hleinang or miahraw nata mianaug oi seuhha 

nata sanang. 

13 Miahraw hlei thong or miahraw nata miathong or 

seuhha nata sa thong 
And so on up to 20, which is seuhang 

Nata means and Elei means plus 


The cardmals from 20 to 90 are formed by addmg to seu 
the numbers without their prefix 

20 Seunang. 60 Seucharu. 

30 Seuthong 70 Seusan 

40 Seupali 80 Seuohari, 

60 Seupangaw^ 90 Seuchahi 


The cardinals 21, 22, etc , are formed by addmg miahha, 
mianang, etc , to seunang, seuthong, etc , and insertmg the 
conjunction nata, e g : — 

21 Seunang nata miahha 
32 Seuthong nata mianang 
43 Seupali nata miathong 
64 Seupangaw nata miapah 

One hundred is seuhraw — ^ten tens, or m hha Either term 

can be used 

One thousand is sa hha 

Ten thousand is theu hha. 
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Both these terms are really indefinite, as no Lather can 
count up to a thousand, and few to as much as a hundred. 

Hundreds, thousands, etc , are formed m the same manner 
as the multiples of ten, as • — 

200 Za nang 
4000 SapaM 
30,000 Then thong 

Nata (and) is also mseited between the thousands, 
hundreds and tens, as — 

843 Za chan naia sen pah nata sathong 
1907 Sa Jcha nata za chala nata sasari 
1929 Sa kha Tiaia za chain nata smnang naia sachaki. 

When the cardmals from 1 to 9 are used to qualify nouns, 
the prefix poo is sometimes onutted, as : — 

Nang charu=six days , but se pong chara=sai mithun 
Thang miapah=fovi trees , but thla =six months 
Kht nang Two villages 

The prefix is generally retamed when human beings are 
spoken of, and then poo becomes pa, as — 

Laisa pa-chah, Nme maidens 

When any numeral above 10 qualifies a noun, the noun is 
usually repeated after each recurrence of the conjunction 
nata, and the prefix pao is omitted With words of two or 
more syllables this rule does not generally apply 

Examples — 

Phut hraw naM ph%a pangaw 16 rupees 
Ohmsapa za kha naki seupah 140 men 

Ordinal Numbers 

Ordmals are formed by affixmg na to the cardmals, eg — 
Ohabu bu muipakna vaw chei te Eetch the fourth book 
Sei pong charv/na ka te Shoot the sixth mithun 

In speakmg of the order of time, the ordmal numbers may 
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also be expressed by lepeatmg the noun after the cardinal, 
as : — 

Nang charu nang The sixth day 

Za pangaw za I tlong hawh I arrived on the fifth night. 

Every other day Nang hha padmta 

Every third day Nang nang padaita. 

Every fourth day Nang thong padaiia 

Distributives are formed by doubhng the cardinal and 
addmg the affix saita^ eg — 

Panang panang saita Two at a time. 

Numeral Adverbs 

These are formed by prefixmg ei to the cardmals and 
omittmg the prefix — 

Once Ei-hha 
Twice Ei’Uang 
Thrice Ei4hong 
Four times Ei-pah 

In compound numbers ei is repeated after each recurrence 
of the conjunction nata^ thus — 

1928 times Ei sakha nata ei za chaki nata e% seunang 
nata ei chari 

The Lakhers do not make use of double adverbs m the 
way that is done m Lushei to mdicate both the manner m 
which somethmg is done and the appearance of the agent. 

Demonstrative Adjectives 
These are as follows — 

He he or he hi This, 

Ho hu That over there 
Kha hhaw That near you, 

Khu hhu That down there 
Khi khi That up there 
Cha cha or cha chu That 
The plural forms are , — 

He zeu hi or He zeu he These, 
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Ho z&u, hv, Those over there 
Kha z&u hhaw Those near you. 

Khu zeu khi Those down thei'e 
Kh% zm 1ch% Those up there. 

Oha z&u chu Those 

The noun which the demonstrative qualifies is placed 
between the two words formmg the demonstrative, e.g — 

He hhi he a haw na This village is extensive 
Gha paran^pa cha na pahnang nm ^ Did you hear that 
noise ^ 

KM ang z&u TcM ei na Those houses up there are mme 
Khu VO khu-fa a ham That pig down there is eatmg 
food 


Pronouns 


Personal Pronouns 



I'lrst person Ke%ma 
Singular 

I, 

Nom 

Keirrn^ Tce% ei 

I. 

Poss 

(Keima^ ei 

My 

\Keima ei, kei ei 

Mme 

Ob] 

Na, hei na 

P'lrst Person. 

Plural. 

Me, to 

Nom 

Keimang, %ma 

We 

Poss 

(Keimang, vrm. 

Our. 

XKeimang ei, ima ei 

Ours 

Obj. 

Keimang mama, mama 

Us, to 


Second Person. Nama 

Singular 

Thou. 

Nom 

Nama, na. 

Thou. 

Poss. 

(Nama, na 

Your. 

\Nama ei, na ei 

Your. 

Ob] 

Nama, na. 

Thee 
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Plural. 


Norn. 

Namang, nama. 

You. 

Poss 

jNamang, nama 

Your. 

XNamang ei, nama c^. 

Yours. 

Ob] 

Namang, nama 

You. 


The third person anang or a is similarly declined Its 
plural form is amang 

Reflexive Pronouns. 

To express a reflex action the pronouns keima^ nama^ 
anang^ etc , are used as follows — 

He hit himself Anang sa seuta a tu 
I shot myself Keima sa seuta ei ka so 
You will cut yourself. Nama saseuta na chhaw aw 
He blames himself. Anang saseuta a mocKhi. 

In the plural, cheu, each, or ram, each of two, is mserted 
between the personal pronoun and its nominative endmg or 
placed after the verb. 

Keimang cheuta ima chhaw We cut ourselves 
Narmngta nama ha so rain aw 1 You will each 

Naming panang nama ha so rain aw\ shoot yourself 

Relative Pronouns. 

These are — 

0^1 which, what, that. 

Zevdua | 

ZevducwJm 1 Whoever, whatever, whichever 
ZeuduahTia) 

Kha IS used when the antecedent is known to the speaker, 
and chi when the antecedent has been heard of only by the 
speaker, but is known to the person addressed 

The relative pronoun follows the verb of the relative 
sentence, e.g . : — 

Where is the man who came yesterday ^ 

Azahia ta cheusa a veu pa hha hhataitama a eu 
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The man who is coming to-morrow is lame 
Meula chmsa a veu pa eha a phei a seu 
Call whichever man you like. 

Chmsa na Ichar^g pa mmta aw te 

Sometimes the relative pronoun is omitted, and then the 
verb becomes a participle or adjective qualifymg the noun 

Examples — 

The letter which I have written is good. 

I cha i rang-pa a pha na. 

The house which you have built is too laige 
Na ang sa-pa a Im-tu Jimo na. 

Ini&rrogatvoe Pronouns 

The mteixogative pronouns are ah^uma ? ahm ^ dheumaw ? 
Who ^ 

Who came * Ahmma a veu ^ 

Who hit you * Nama ahmma chatu ^ 

He has sold his horse Who * 

A ra a zua hawh Ahmmaw ^ or Aheu-et-maw ? 

When ahmma is used adjectively, the noun it quahfies is 
placed between the two parts which make up the word, e g : 
Whose fowl did you buy * Ahm awh ma na cha-le% ^ 

Tn whose house are you stopping * Ahm ang hata ma 
na m? 

When aheuma qualifies a noun which is the subject of a 
transitive verb in the active voice, the verb does not take 
the usual pronommal prefix, eg — 

Whose dog bit you ^ Ahm % ma cha si 
Ahm can be used by itself as follows — 

A pang a lei hawh. Aheu pang ^ 

TTia cloth IS lost. Whose cloth * 

Ahmma na hmong ^ Whom did you see ^ 

Ahmma can be spht up by a post position as . — 

For whom are you makmg it * 

Ahm chata manato^ 

What « Khapa-ma, khapa, khapamaw, khamaw ^ 
What do you want ^ Khapa-ma na khang ^ 
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When khapa-ma and khapamaw are used ad]ectively, they 
are spht up by the nouns they qualify, eg • — 

Khapa ti rm % thm aw ^ What water shall I draw * 

Khapa is used by itself as follows — 

Na Jmong ma ? Khapa ^ Have you seen it ^ What ^ 
Khei-ha-ma ? Which « 

Tapa or to may be used with an mterrogative pronoun to 
give it the force of a relative — 

Ah&wma tapa na paTvtumg ma 
Do you know who it was ? 

Khapa-ma ta paJmang va na 
I do not know what it was 

Possemve Pronouns. 


Kemuti % 

Kmna e%, he^ e% 
Nama, na. 
Nama &t, na e%. 
Anang, a 
Aruxng e«, a 


Singular. 

My. 

Mme 

Thy. 

Time. 

Him, her, it. 
His, hers, its. 


Plural. 


Kevmang, ma Our 

Kevmang e*, ma e%. Ours 

Na/mang, nama Your 

Namang e%, nama ei Yours 

Amang, ama Their 

Amang e*, ama e%. Theirs 


The demonstrative pronouns are the same as the double 
forms of the demonstrative adjectives. 

There are many indefinite pronouns, eg. — 

Khapamatave%. Notlimg. 

Khapas'a/t Anything. 

Atang. Everything. 

Khapcdeipa, Somethmg. 
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Khapama 

Aheumaiav&t 

Aheurm 

Ahm-Ueurna 

Ahhav^p%-akhangp% 

AhraTvgpa 

Arm z&uduata. 


Something or other 
Nobody. 

Any one 

Some one, a certain one. 
Some others 
Another, others 
All 


V&rhs 

The conjugation of the verb in Lakher is simple It has 
the same form throughout the tense, and it is the pronommal 
particle which alone determines the person and number. 


The pronominal particles are as follows — 


Singular 


Plural. 

Pirst person, i 

I 

First person, <ma We. 

Second person, na 

Thou. 

fHe 

Second person, nama. You 

Third person, a 

iShe. 

ilt 

Third person, ama. They 


The pronoun proper is generally omitted, except when 
emphasis is required, but the pronommal particle musl 
always be used whether the pronoim proper is present or not 

The conjugation of the verb cha, " to be,” is as follows . — 

Indicative Mood 
Present Tense. 

Singular 


1. Kevma % cha I am 

2 Nama na chi. Thou art 

3. Anang a cha He is 

Plural, 

1 Kmrumg ima cha. We are. 

2. Naming nama cha,. You are 

3. Amang ama cha They are. 
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Past Tense. 

Singular. 

1 Kevma % cha I was 

2. Nairn na cha. Thou wast 

3. Anang a cha He was 

Past Tense. 

Plural 

We were. 

You were. 

They were. 

Perfect Tense, 

Singular. 

1 Keima i cha hawh I have been 

2. Nairn na cha hawh. Thou hast been. 

3 Anang a cha hawh He has been. 

Plural. 

1 Keimang vma cha hawh We have been. 

2 Namang naim cha hawh You have been 

3 Aimng a/ma cha hawh They have been. 

Puture Tense. 

Singular. 

I shall be. 

Thou wilt be. 

He will be 

Plural. 

1 Kevmang vma cha aw We shall be. 

2 Namang nama cha aw. You will be. 

3 Aimng aim cha aw They wiH be. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present and Past Tense. 

Singular 

1 Keima % cha hhtata-la If I be or if I were. 

2. Nama na cha khKxta-la. Ji thou be or if thou wert. 

3. Amng a cha khmUt-la. If he be or if he were. 


1 Ketim t cha aw. 

2 Nama na cha aw 

3 Anang a cha aw. 


1 Kevmang vma cha 

2 Namang nama cha 

3 Aimng aim cha 
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PlTiral 

1. Kemutng vma cha hhtata-la. If we be or if we were 
2 Namxiiygwtma cha khtaia-la If you be or if you were. 
3. Amang ama cha khiata-la. If they be or if they were. 
KMata-chg may also be used instead of khmta-la. 

or 


Smgular 


1 

Cha aw sala 

If I be or if I were 

2 

Cha la 

If thou be or if thou wert. 

3 

Cha sala. 

If he be or if be were 



Plural. 

1 

Cha sala 

If we be or if we were. 

2 

Cha ula. 

If you be or if you were. 

3 

Cha sola 

If they be or if they were. 



Pluperfect Tense 



Singular 

1. 

Cha hawh sala 

If I had been. 

2 

Cha hawh la 

If thou hadst been. 

3 

Cha hawh sala 

If he had been. 



Plural 

1 

Cha hawhe% sala 

If we had been. 

2 

Cha hawh ula. 

If you had been. 

3 

Cha hawh sala 

If they had been 



Imperative Mood. 



Singular. 

2 

Cha te 

Be thou. 

3 

Cha $a 

Let him be. 



Plural. 

2 

Cha-ta u 

Be ye. 

3. 

Cha-m na ei sa 

Let them be. 


2 M 
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Imperative Mood 
Negative Form 
Singular 

2 CJm Tcha Be not thou 

3 Gha kha sa Let him not be. 

Plural. 

2 Cha kha u Be ye not 

3 Gha kha ei sa Let them not be 

The verb “ m,” “ to be,” " to exist,” is conjugated m the 
same manner as cha 

The verb ” to have ” is represented by using &u m the 
following manner — 

Ke% hnangta am I have Qii. It is to me). 

Nama hnangta a m. Thou hast It is to thee) 
etc , etc 

Conjugation of the verb Si,, “ To go ” 

3SroTE — In the following conjugation the first person singular of each 
tense only will be given, as the verb remains unchanged throughout the 
tense, and the other persons can easily be formed by substitutmg for Ise^ma ^ 
the pronouns and particles nama na, anang a, etc 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tenses, 

Indef Keirm % 8%^ keima t si ten I go, I do go. 

Imperf Eeima i si hai I am gomg 

Perfect Keima i si haw I have gone 

Past Tenses 

The same as the present tenses. 

Future Tenses 

Indef Keima i si aw I shall go. 

Imperf. Keima % si hai aw I shall be going 

Perfect. Keima i si haw aw I shall have gone 

Conditional Mood, 

Present Tenses. 

Keima i si aw pa-tlai I would go 
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Past Teiises. 

Ke%ma i si hawh aw pa4la% I would have gone 
The above tenses also express the meanuig I should or 
ought to go. 

Subjunctive Mood 
Present and Past Tenses, 

Keima % si Ichiata-cJia If I go, went, have gone or had 

gone. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular 


1 hawh aw sola 

If I had gone 

2 8% hawh la 

If thou hadst gone 

3 8t hawh sala 

If he had gone 


Plural 

1. 8% hawh ei sala 

If we had gone 

2 8i hawh via 

If you had gone 

3 8% hawh sola. 

If they had gone 

Note — hra be inserted between the verb and the subjunctive ending 
of any of the persons in the second form of the present and past tenses, or 
of the pluperfect, the meaning becomes “ although ” or “ even if," as — 

8% hra aw sa la 

Although I go, even if I go 

The n^ative forms of the above are as follows — 


Smgular 

1 8t v&i sala. 

If I go not, etc. 

2. 8i vet la 

If thou go not, etc. 

3. 8t vet sola 

If he go not, etc 


Plural 

1, 8t vet sala. 

If we go not, etc. 

2. 8t vet via 

If you go not, etc. 

3. 8t vet sala 

If they go not, etc. 


Smgular. 

1 8t hawh vet sala 

If I had not gone. 

2. 8t hmoh vet la 

If thou had not gone. 

3 8t hawh vet sala. 

If he had not gone. 
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Pltural 

1 Sihawhveii sola. If we had not gone 

2 S% hawh vd ula If yon had not gone. 

3 8% tmoh vet sola If they had not gone. 

If hra be inserted between the verb and the 'Subjunctive 
endmg the meaning becomes “ although,” or “ even if,” as : — 

8t hra vei sala. Even if I do not go 

Imp&raiive Mood. 

Singular 

2 Si-te. Go thou 

3. 8i-iut na sa. Let him go 

Plural 

1 8t tea u. Let us go 

2 8t tau Go ye 

3 St-na Tva ei sa Let them go 

Other forms of the imperative are — 

8% ma esi, 81 la va cM Go thou. 

Negative Forms. 

Smgnlar. 

Go not. 

Let him not go. 

Plural 

1. Si kha m u. Let us not go. 

2. 8% kha u. Go ye not 

3 8i kha ei sa. Let them not go. 

Other negative forms are — 

Si kha m, st haw kha cha. Do not go. 

Infinitive Mood . — Si To go. 

Participles — St-ta, si-pata Going. 

Gerunds. — 8t-pa, si-pata, st-mw-pata. For gomg. 


2. 8 i kha. 

3. Si kha sa. 
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Causative verbs are formed by prefixing pa and aifixmg sa 
to the verb and adding -tihe tense endings as required, eg — 

Si, to ^o , pa-si-sa, to cause to go, i e. to send 

In mterrogative sentences the particles ma, maw, khiamaw, 
Ueuma are placed at the end of the sentence, eg. — 

Will you go ^ Na si aw ma ? 

Is it good * A piha ma ? 

Have you seen * Na hmmg haw ma ? 

Is it rauung or not * Ava sua lehiamaw ? 

Do you want to go or not ^ Na si Tchang tleuma ? 

When a verb is used negatively the adverb vei or vana, 
meaiung “ not,” is placed after the root verb, eg — 

My father does not wish to give me a gun 

I pata meithei na pi a Tchang vei 

Vei sometimes becomes vana at the end of a sentence — 

Who wrote this ? Anang-he aJieuma a rang ^ 

I do not know Pahnang vana. 

Va and vaw are verbal prefixes. Va mdicates motion 
from, generally on the level groimd, while vaw mdicates 
motion towards the speaker, eg — 

Go and teU Va chhamg te 

Come and give it to me Na vaw pi te. 


Ad/oerbs. 

I give below a few examples of adverbs of place : — 


Above 

Ohonghafa 

Above (higher up) 

MaMiaJUim 

Underneath 

Reulata 

Below{lower down) Mathila 

Outside 

Khongthangla 

Here 

Hdtata 



There. 

Hohata, 

Inside 

Chhonglata 

Up there. 

KMliata. 



Down there. 

Khultata, 

In front 

Hmiala 

Where 

Kfiataihata, 



Anywhere. 

KMimh/rcvi,. 

Behind 

Hnangta 

Nowhere, 

KhcUaihahmaia 
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The following are examples of adverbs of time : — 


Now 

Atahma 

Quickly 

Paicmg 

Late 

Tha 

This year 

Atahong 

Last year 

Azakong 

Daily 

Narigtang 

Formerly 

Azachhanang 


In the early morn- Mmta 
mg 

To-morrow Meula 

The day after to- Hcmang 
morrow 

Last night ZaJna 

To night Ataza 

To-day Atanfiomg 

Yet Atahmata% 

The day before yes- ZaJehahmapa 
terday 


The following are some adverbs of manner . — 

How ’ Kheitamaw ? Certainly Hmet set iatat 

Slowly Duaawta Quickly Pa/ra 

Very Katuna j^o Hra 

How much ’ Khaztma ^ Accidentally Pathlet 

Many adverbs are placed between the root verb and its 
inflexion — 


Ena fwra te Work qmckly 

Na mw iha tu You have come too late 

Adverbs can be made by affixing patata to an adjective, 
eg — 

PJm Good AphapataUt Well 

Adang. Correct. Adangpatata Correctly 

The comparative degree of adverbs is formed by addmg 
nh to the positive and the superlative by addmg chm — 

8% para nh te Go more qmckly 

Na s% para cbm You go the qmckest. 


Prepositions. 

Prepositions govern the possessive case and follow the 
noun or pronoun they govern, and should more correctly be 
referred to as post positions, eg — 

Evmgta To, with, from. 

Enuaieuta] t> . 

EwM, i 

Kiapata Near. 

iMa Towards 
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Jjbkawta] 

Lalita j 

Between, 

Hreuta 

Among 

Chata 

For 

Lichita 

Close to 

Ghhong 

Within. 

Leipacha. 

Except 

Khongthmgta. 

Outside of 

Tawta 

From 

Khongla 

Beyond 

Fwmmjg Tc&i Tmm0a arm s% 


Two men went with me. 

Lapi lickhta a-Uu Mia, 

Bo not sit m the middle of the road 
Na khi tawla hmong tJm va na. 

I cannot see from your village 


GonjuruAtom. 


The most usual conjimotions are — 

Cha-h^a-scHa. Nevertheless, still, yet, but 
Ghata-na-chata Therefore, than, so, so that. 

Khiatdia If Ghavata Because 

Nata And Ma. Or 

HMaJa Until TUuwacha Whether. 

Na Uong Jilataiapahm kha Do not open it until you arrive. 
Na SI aw ma si aw vei ^ Will you go or not * 


Eu, 


A veil ma eu > 


Come here • 


Angpa eu 

Angpa eu f Thing na chalei khav^ ma ? 

I say > do you want to buy wood ® 

Aze-aze An expression of pam or fatigue 

Aze'-aze % ehaina a pasa ' Oh, oh, my back hurts ' 
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Etmmples of Sentences 

Clear the jungle quickly 
Come again to-morrow at 
noon 

I will not allow the giving 
and receiving of bribes 
Unless your chief is present 
I cannot decide your case 
Why did you not tell your 
chiefs 

Each take it m turns to 
carry this 

Why have you divorced your 
wife ^ 

Because she always cooked 
my rice badly 

How many men did your 
father kill ^ 

Five men, three women and 
a child. 

Did he perform the la cere- 
mony over them all ^ 

Yes, as he feared their saws 
would harm him unless he 
performed the Jaceremony 
Who IS the most beautiful 
girl m your village ^ 

Do they brew better beer m 
Savang or m Saiko ^ 

They brew better beer m 
Savang, as m Saiko they 
drink so much that they 
cannot brew it carefully 
In addition to your wife, how 
many concubineshave you^ 
Zahia shot a bull rhinoceros 
with an arrow. 


Ghhaw para te. 

Meula nangchhongpahmtita 
aveu Ml te 

Arulata am pasavoana. 

Na beipa a euve hhioMla m 
biachho parai theivana 

Nama be%pa Ichazia m, chhmg 
ve ^ 

A pho par% cTieu muveu, 

Na lapincm^ hhazmma na rm ^ 

Bei pahhafa a chang hi vata 

Cheusa pahTumma na pawta 
a ih% hmh ^ 

Ghapaw papangawy chanmg 
patong^ hawh pahJta a th% 

Ama ze^nata a mma^ 

Eu, a %a ve%sela a saw a cJimw 
tapavafa, 

Nama khihata laisa h/tmphi- 
cTiatpa aheurmw ^ 

Saiko khm nata Savang kh% 
aheuma sahma tKbmgpa a 
to fhei ma ^ 

Savang mang sahma a fhlong 
vm, Saiko mmg sahma ama 
dan^uvata sahma thlmg- 
Tima ve% 

Nmghrang reileipata nong- 
thang pakhazvma na hneih ^ 

Zahiata khorcdxmgpa cTvaimta 
a Tea. 
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How much did you receive 
for your sesamum crop 
this year ^ 

Why do you not grow oranges 
and sugar-cane for sellmg 
to the Arakanese 

Lakhers sometimes go to 
Paletwa and sometimes to 
TIabung to buy salt 

I am very thirsty, give me 
some beer to drink 


Atalcong na chihriata taka 
khazima rta hmong ^ 

Khaziama theithu nata basu 
chtteula Matula zua pata 
Tiama chJmvei ^ 

Along chakipata Marapemw 
sahh a chata Philala arm 
chalei a chata Thbongla 
arm chalei 

I da phi Tiga sa kawta^ i darug 
paia sahrm na pi te 


I give below a short story about the j)ig, the jungle fowl 
and the monkey, and an extract from a long story about a 
poor man called Korabaibu who married a king’s daughter, 
with the Lakher words m origmal and an English translation 
of each word written above it, the translation being as 
hterally correct as possible 

Pig Jungle fowl and Monkey Story 

Vothawpa Baawh nata Azeu phawng 

P]g jungle fowl monkey field weed shared Pig 

Vothawpa, Ba-awh, Azeu leu thleu areita Vothawpa 

field weed day on fish they ate Jungle fowl field weed 
leu thleu nangta ngasa arm ni Baawh leu thleu 

day on eggs they ate Monkey field weed day on eat to 
ramgta awhtiarm m Azeu leu thleu nangta nipa 

was not Monkey water only he hot made Pig and 

euleipata Azeuta ti deitapa ei ta, Vothawpa nata 

Jungle fowl our field weed day on fishes eggs 
ramoMa heimang leu thleu rmigta ngasorzeuawhti-zeu 

ate, your field weed day on food you consider 

nipita, narm leu thleu nangta nipa na pacTm 

refuse they said. Water hot the monkey they poured. 

hhang vei ta eita, Ti ei cha azeu arm bo hawh 
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Therefore monkey angry pig and jungle fowl field 

OJiavceta azeu sTiihcUa votTmwpa nata raawTi leu 

from nee steal he eats always. 

Ivata sa paruta a m teu 

The foUowmg is a free translation of the above — 

Once upon a time, a pig, a jungle fowl and a monkey agreed 
to jom together to weed each other’s fields On the day they 
weeded the pig’s fields, the pig provided fish for his helpers 
to eat. On the day they weeded the jungle fowl’s fields, eggs 
were provided for a meal , the day, however, on which they 
weeded the monkey’s fields, the monkey provided no food 
at aJl, but merely warmed some water The pig and the 
jungle fowl were very indignant, and said, “ The day we aU 
weeded our fields we had fish and eggs to eat, but the day 
we come to weed your field you do not provide any food at 
all ” So sajnng they poured the hot water over the monkey 
The monkey got very angry at this, and ever smee he has 
always stolen the nee from the pig’s and the jungle fowl’s 
fields. 

Korabaibu Story. 

Korabaibu Phavmgpa. 

Formerly chief one Paha was his child female 

Hl/i-naifig-ta ab&tpa paJeha Palm euta, a saw-chanong 
girl face good very very had Then poor man 
laisa hrm pha ngmta kawh-pa hn&i-ta Ohatawcha maohTii 
one his name Korabaibu face bad very very, household 
pahha a mang Korabaibu hmmhh% ngasa hiwphat deu 
poor very being also Korabaibu however Paha child 

chh, ckmpa m hrata Korabaibu chata Palm saw 

female female girl that wife for have able to his 
chmmg mmg Jmsa cha hpiTumg ta Ji/im tJm paM a 
strength with he considered Korabaibu however rat his 
iheda pachata Korabaibu chaia pazu a 

friend for rat to therefore, my fnend kmd being, 
imsa ia pamhhevmcha-ta. Tea diia-pangm-chhipalata, 
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Paha child female girl I have able to ness consider 

Folia saw chanong laisa ^ hnei tJiei naw-pa-zi- napa-cJia 

carefully do Eat all right I will consider for you 
IcJmte ta-ta Pazutaeu cha pacha Mieila-^va-iia 
however arum stalk and crab one catchmg 

O'-nang-deikua dm-deu hong nata chma sakha vapatula 

then I able as possible envoy I acting will said 

chatanachata % thai tlieipahawta leu % cha-chapa aw tata 
Korabaibu the he pleased very very much arum 

Korabaibu cha a leu ngai-ia Imwh pata diadeu 

stalk and crab one the qmckly caught rat 

hong nata chaia sahha cha caihathpata pa-Vurta pazu 

the gave. Eat arum stalk and crab the cooked 

cha pi4a Pazu-ta diadeu hong nata chaia cha paseuta 

arum cooked as soon as took out brought Paha he 
diadeu azo nata fho- ta cha-ba-ta Palm a 

asleep is thinking time at night at Paha house 

mong Tmwh a taw na ta a zang ta Palm ang 

towards went very quietly door opened Paha he 

la vawta a rula tata anjg-chi pa-heu-ta Palm cha 

asleep fast was rat then Paha ear hole at 

a-mw-mcmg thla haw-ta^ pazu chaia Paha mkho lianacha 

whiskers tickled oh Paha, oh Paha, your daughter girl 

ahmo paphata eu PaliOy eu Palm, na sawchanong laisa 

this Korabaibu give you give not if crab spht you split 
he Korabaibu pite, na pi vei hhiatala chaia eita na ei 
shall, arum soft you soft shall he said crab the 

awh, diadeu zo4a na zo awh ta ta chaia cha 

split arum soft with Paha head above placed 
ei-chhei-ta diadeu zopa na-cha4a Paha lu chongta sangta 
he himself he ran off did Rat's speech that 

a-nang cha a ra seuleu hawta Pazu bi-rei pa-cha 

Paha his dreams m had he woke up his wife 

Palmta a mala- ia sata a vaw hrata a lapirumg 

aroused, my dreams m tale I heard strange it is very, 
pa-theuta, i malata bi i thei a rarong a eu hawh 
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Ho Falia your daughter grrl this Korabaibu give you 

eu Paha, m saw-chmumg Imsa Tie Korabaibu pttena 
give not if crab spht you spht will be arum soft 

ve% Ichiatala chhma e%-ta na et awh dtadeu zota 

you soft will me said 

na zo awh % naia-et. 


Proverbs. 

The Lakher language is not rich in proverbs, hke Lushei, 
but there are a certam number, of which I give a few 
examples — 

Ka U% hrevia, dmochheidu Means “ playing on the drum 
while a case is being tried,” and is used with reference 
to an unseemly mterruption or lemark. 

A chong chah zang, arm v%ast> la% This proverb is almost 
impossible to translate hterally , its nearest eqmvalent 
m Enghsh is " running with the hare and hunting with 
the hounds ” , it is also used m reference to any man 
who, while extremely fnendly to your face, slanders 
you behmd your back 

Zabh pawTcm pahasa This means “ to make a mole climb 
trees,” and is used with reference to people who 
attribute acts or motives to others without any ]ust 
ground, or who make impossible accusations which can 
be as htHe true as it can be that a mole climbs trees 
Tipang pcda tla Literacy “ throwing cotton mto water,” 
best translated as “ blood is thicker than water ” Used 
with reference to any outsider foolish enough to mter- 
fere between a mamed couple or two relations who are 
quarrelling. The idea is that as raw cotton cannot 
sink m water however you may try to make it, so the 
words of the would-be peace-maker and his good 
mtentions count for nothing, and the parties to the 
quarrel merely turn on brnn and rend him when Ikey 
make it up. 

Ghanong cJiJit keu ve%, dawhia chhi keu vet. Freely translated 
this means, “ Even an ugly woman gets a husband, 
as an old basket finds a user ” 
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Man/gchopa, sdhptxbu Means, literally, “ a blind man catches 
game ” This is said of a man who refuses to change 
any request he has made or any order he has passed 
on any ground whatever, as he is like a bhnd man who, 
having caught hold of an animal, hangs on to it tight 
without’ knowing what it is. 

LongcTumg tama a m awh, ihang chong taim a su awh, 
cheusapa ta tMm This means, hterally, “ it will not 
end upon a stone, it will not end upon a tree, it will 
end upon a man.” This saymg is often used by chiefs, 
when trying suits, when it is a case of one man’s word 
agamst another and one of the two must be lying. 
The chief tnes to mduce them to speak the truth by 
pomtmg out that the results of whatever they have 
done or said wiU ultimatdy fall upon themselves The 
htigious nature of the Lakher is shown by the way m 
which most of the proverbs have a bearmg on oases. 
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The stones which follow are typical examples of Lakher 
folklore Most of them are about animals, which are moved 
by the same feelmgs and impulses as human beings, and 
testify to the simple nature of the people among whom they 
are current The miraculous way m which a small pregnant 
monkey on two occasions escapes the fate of all her relations 
to perpetuate the monkey race, once by escaping through 
the hole m the floor through which the rubbish is thrown, 
and once by hanging on to a creeper as die was hurled over 
a cliff, IS a delightfully naive method of accountmg for the 
survival of the monkey race m spite of dreadful catastrophes. 
Most of the stories are characterised by a very broad form of 
humour The story of Nara is particularly mterestmg, as 
it contains the ordy reference I have found among the 
Lakhers to tiger men At present, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain, the Lakhers do not believe m tiger men, but it 
IS clear from this story that a behef m tiger men was current 
m the past The story of Pala Tipang shows how among 
a primitive people the folklore is constantly growing This 
tale contains a reference to Sahebs, of whom the Lakhers 
can only have had any knowledge for at the most a hundred 
years The story about the Saheb who came with soldiers 
and fired mto the lake must have been a comparatively recent 
addition to the origmal tale about the ongin of the lake, 
Lakher folklore clearly grows m the same way as Lakher 
songs, by the addition of stones about current events of 
topical mterest The stones thus contmue to be of actual 
mterest to the people of the day, as they are formed and 
modified by events that occur m the lifetime of the people 
who relate them, whether as new stones or as modified 
forms of older tales 

m 
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AvAt-ipong Palong 

The Story of the Wild Cat, the Hen, and the Egg 

A wild cat once pretended to make friends with a hen, but 
all the time really he mtended to eat her “ Where will you 
sleep to-night ^ ” he once asked her To which the hen 
rephed, “ I shall sleep m the awhchan (the hen’s basket) ” 
But when mght fell she slept m the awMua (the place where 
the water-tubes are kept) The wild cat came m the mght 
expectmg to find the hen m the awhchan, but as she was not 
there, he returned home agam On meetmg the hen the 
next day, the wild cat asked her, “Hen, where did you 
sleep last mght * ” and the hen rephed, “ I dept m the 
awhdwa ’’ So he asked her agam, “ Where will you sleep 
to-mght * ” “I shall sleep in the awhdva, where I have 
laid my egg,” said the hen , but actually she slept m the 
awhchan So the wild oat came agam durmg the mght, 
and not f i n ding the hen m the awh&ua he returned home very 
ai^ry He happened to meet the hen on the next day, and 
agam asked her where she had slept, and the hen replied, 
“ I slept m the awhchan ” So a third time he asked her, 
“ Where will you sleep to-mght * ” “I shall sleep m the 
awhchan,” said the hen, but when evemng came she slept m 
the awhdua The wild oat came m the mght and lookmg 
m the awhchan and findmg it empty he went to the 
awhdua and, finding the hen, he killed her and ran away 
with her body. But the hen had laid ten eggs. They 
decided to revenge them mother’s death, and tned to 
leave the awhPm, and m domg so they all were broken 
except one, , who happened to be the youngest. The 
httle egg decided to revenge its mother alone, but on 
the road it met the Spint of Cold, who asked it where it 
was going. The egg rephed, “ I am not gomg anywhere 
in particidar ” , but the Spint of Cold said, “ I know that 
you are gomg to revenge your mother’s death Let me come 
too, as I may be able to help you ” So the Spirit of Cold 
went along with the egg A httle while later they met a 
rat-trap, who asked them where they were gomg, but as 
they did not answer him, he said, “ I know that you are 
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going to revenge the death of the egg’s mother. I will 
accompany you, and perhaps help you ” So the three went 
on together and met one after the other, a pestle, a red ant, 
some chaff and a dao, who all insisted on accompanymg the 
egg Soon they reached the wild cat’s house, but he was 
away m his jhm,. So the Spirit of Cold went to the jhm 
and found the cat was weedmg, so he went close to hun and 
caused him to shiver and tremble with cold. While this 
was happening, the rat-trap set itself under the wild cat’s 
house, the pestle hid above the door, the egg went on to 
the hearth beside the fire, and the red ant and the chaff 
remamed on the fl.oor near the egg The dao climbed up 
on to the wall 

Presently the wild cat came home, very cold, and sat 
down by the fire, when suddenly the egg burst, which 
frightened him so much that he moved away and lay down 
on the chaff, but was immediately bitten by the red ant 
He moved agam, and started to rub himself against the wall, 
but there the dao out him. He decided to leave the house, 
but as he went out of the door, the pestle fell on him, and 
he went underneath the house, but there the rat-trap caught 
him and held him tightly until he died And thus was the 
egg able to take revenge for the death of its mother 

The Story of the Dog and the Goat 

Long, long ago the dog had horns. One day a woman 
was poundmg a piece of meat m a mortar When she had 
finished, the dog came along and tned to hck up what 
remamed. But find i ng he could not do so because of his 
horns, he took them off and, laymg them bedide him, he 
found that he was able to eat m comfort. While he was 
eatmg, a goat passed by, and, seemg the horns, put them 
on its own head The dog at once chased the goat to 
recover his horns, but he was unable to recapture them 
Ever smce that day the dog always barks whenever he meets 
a goat, because he remembers that the goat stole his horns. 

This stioiy occurs among the Ohang Nagas.m whose version, however, 
the dog gave his honos to the harkmg deer to hold The deer made off 
with theS, and that is why dogs alwa^ hunt harkmg deer -J H. H. 
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bioke, so that the elephant died The tortoise ate as much 
as he could of the elephant’s meat, and presently he went near 
the monkeys’ village to defecate A little later the monkeys 
nfliuFi out to go to their fields, and, thinking the dung was 
meat, ate it all up The tortoise then said, “ A little while 
ago you left me m a tree, and now you have eaten my dung ” 
The monkeys were very angry on hearmg this, and ate some 
Chaaw ^ and then aE went and defecated near the house of 
the tortoise, after which they aU hid m a basket. The tortoise 
came out, and, findmg the dung, searched for the monkeys, 
and found them aU hidmg in the basket So after tymg 
them up m the basket he threw them over a precipice, where 
they aE died except one female monkey, who was pregnant, 
and who was able to catch hold of a creeper hanging over 
the precipice This monkey had many young ones, and it 
IS said that aE monkeys are descendants of this survivor 

Nonghmei nong. 

The Widow’s Son 

A certam very old widow had a son, who one day went 
to a stream and caught a prawn His mother was very 
pleased, and started to cook the prawn in a large pot 
When the water commenced to boE, the prawn, dancmg 
about m the bubbhng water, made it appear as if there were 
many prawns m the pot The widow was watchmg it boil, 
and said to herself, “ That one is for me and that one is for 
my son, that one is for me and that one is for my son, that one 
18 for me and that one is for my son, that one is for me and that 
one for my son, and we shaE each be able to have five prawns ” 
Saymg which, she took out a prawn and, having eaten it, 
she was very sad to find nothmg more m the pot Presently 
her son came home, and said to his mother, "lam hungry , 
let us eat now ’’ The widow brought food, but her son, 
f ailmg to see his prawn, at once asked what had become of it, 
and was very angry to learn that as his mother had eaten it, 
he would not be able to have any meat with his food His 

^ JParlcia RotshurgMi, Don, which bears a very evil smelling frmt. — 
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mother was very sad, and she took a red seed and, fastening 
it with a piece of heeswas to her buttock, she bent over near 
the spring where the animals came to drink A barkmg 
deer presently came to dnnk, and, seeing the red seed, became 
afraid and ran away He passed a stag on the way, and told 
the stag what he had seen, but the stag did not beheve what 
the barkmg deer told him, and so they both went back to 
look agam, but as soon as they saw the red seed they ran 
away Soon many other ammals — ^wild boars, bears, tigers, 
monkeys, elephants and m%tJmn — came to drink, and they 
held council to decide what to do about the red seed which 
the widow had fixed to her buttock It was decided that 
the monkey should go and take the red seed away, and 
accordmgly he approached the widow by climbing down a 
danghng cane As he was trying to take away the seed, 
his hand stuck on the widow’s buttock, and, crying out 
loudly, he frightened all the other beasts, who stampeded 
and were aU crushed to death by the elephant, who m his 
turn caught his leg m the root of a tree His leg broke, and 
the elephant died like all the other animals Then the 
widow went and invited all her neighbours to come and eat 
the meat Thus her son became pleased agam 
Now it was agreed among the ammals who were sharing 
the meat that the oldest animal present should have the 
elephant’s foot After some consideration, it was decided 
that Qhhangbai, the tmiest of the mice, was the oldest So 
the foot of the elephant was given to him Chhangbai put 
on his carrymg-band and tned to carry it away, but findmg 
himself unable to lift it, he called to his sister’s son, Zabi, 
the mole, to help him But even with his nephew’s help 
he was unable to move it, and all his exertions only caused 
him to break wmd, at which his nephew Zabi laughed and 
laughed. The red mouse Chhangbai became so angry that 
he slapped Zabi on his buttock, and, making a hole near by, 
decided to make his home near the elephant’s foot It is 
said that the eyes of Zabi are narrow through too much 
laughmg, and that his head is larger than his buttocks 
because the mouse slapped him so hard behmd. 
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The Story of the Poroupme and the Barking Deer. 

One day, a long while ago, a poroupme and a deer were 
cutting their jhwm, the former very carefully cutting the 
roots of the trees with his teeth, and the latter cuttmg them 
with his shm When they burnt their jhums, the poroupme’s 
jhum. burnt very weU, for he had worked hard, but the deer, 
who had. been careless and lazy, found that his jhwm burnt 
badly When the time came for sowing the paddy, the 
deer put his seed mto the poroupme’s ground, and when the 
poroupme said, “ Why have you planted your seed m my 
jhvm ^ ” the barkmg deer replied, “ I have planted my seed 
m my own jhum Your jhum is the bad jhwm ” They 
argued for a long while until the deer said, “ It is no use 
quarreUmg like this , let us wrestle, and the good jhum 
shall go to the winner ” The poroupme agreed — convmced 
that, though he was smaller, he would wm, because it really 
was his jhum So they wrestled, and the poroupme won, 
whereupon the deer pleaded that his shm-bone was sore and 
that he wanted to fight agam. He wrapped up his shm m a 
piece of cloth, but the second time the poroupme agam won 
A third time the deer wished to wrestle, as he said that his 
neck hurt him. So they contested a third time, and agam 
the poroupme won, but the deer stiU refused to let him have 
the jhwm, and would not yield his claim, and made another 
proposal, saymg, “ Let us each call aU our friends, and then 
we will all fight a battle ” So when the poroupme agreed, 
the deer called all his friends together, but the poroupme 
had no fnends On the deer’s side were many animals — 
elephants, wild mtthun, tigers, beais, boars, monkeys and 
tortoises — ^but the poroupme could only call the bees to help 
him. He placed all the bees m beer-pots, which he stood on 
the rack above the hearth Soon afterwards a monkey 
came to his house and wanted to know if the poroupme was 
now wilhng to give the field to the deer or not The por- 
cupine said he would not yield his claim to the field, but gave 
the monkey a cup of honey, at which the monkey was very 
pleased, and promised to try and make peace between them. 
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The monkey then went back and related the results of his 
mission to the deer, who immediately sent another emissary 
to ask a second time if the porcupme was really unwilling 
to give up the field. This time the porcupme challenged 
the deer and all his forces to come and fight him, but he 
asked them all to have some beer first He mvited them 
to come inside his house, and when they had all entered he 
shut the door, and, tymg it firmly, said to the monkey, 

“ Monkey, you were the envoy and should drink first. Open 
the big beer-pot and put your head inside it at once, lest the 
fine aroma of the beer should escape.” So saying, he 
climbed up on to the rack above the hearth The monkey 
did as he had been told, and the bees all flew out and stung 
hiTn so often that he died The bees stung the other animals 
and caused them to break up all the sahrm pots m their 
confusion, and so released many more bees The porcupme 
ran out of a hole which he had made m the roof of his house, 
but all the other ammals were stung to death Afterwards 
the porcupme went back mto his house, and found that all 
the animals were dead, exceptmg one tortoise, whose back 
the porcupme used for a table upon which to cut up aU the 
animals’ flesh. Then he said to the tortoise, “ You poor 
thing , I wiU give you one of my old quills, and you may 
return to your home ” The tortoise put the quill m his 
hair and went home, but on the way, passing the lairs of the 
tigress and the she-bear, he made a noise on a hollow tree 
The noise brought out the animals, who said, “ Where are ' 
our husbands ^ Why have they not come with you * ” To 
which the tortoise rephed, “ They are all dead — alone am 
left I have killed the porcupme, and here is one of his 
quills ” The tigress and the she-bear, however, refused to 
beheve the tortoise, and ran off to ask the porcupme “ Did 
the tortoise kill you * ” they said on meeting him. “ No,” 
said the porcupme, “ I gave him the qmll he was wearing 
and used his back to cut up the meat, and if you look on 
the back of the tortoise you will be able to see the marks 
made when I chopped up the meat ” The tigress and the 
she-bear went back to the tortoise They exammed his 
back, and saw the marks which had been made on it by the 
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porcupine when he out up the meat of the annuals that had 
been kdled They became very angry, and said to the tortoise, 
“ You have cheated us ” So they seized the tortoise and 
put him up in a tree The tortoise found this very painful 
and said, “ This hurts too much , hit me hard upon my tail, 
and when my head comes out m front bite me to dealh 
It IS better for me to die ” The tigress and the she-bear 
did as the tortoise told them To this day there are outs 
on the back of the tortoise, which show how he was used by 
the porcupme to out up his meat. 

Th/mphong 
The Story of Tlaua 

One day a man called Tlaua and his wife went to then field 
to plant arum bulbs The monke 3 ^ saw them, and, wishing 
to steal the fruit, they said, “ You are not plantmg the bulbs 
properly Eirst of all you should cook the arum, and wrap 
each bulb up m a leaf, and place a bamboo cup full of watei 
near each one If you do this, and leave them for a night, 
and then return, you wiU find that the arum has grown 
knee-high ” Tlaua did what the monkeys advised, and on 
his return after a day’s mterval was dismayed and angry 
to find that the monkeys had eaten aU his bulbs He wished 
to revenge h i ms elf on the monkeys, so he covered his body 
with rotten beans, which smell very badly, and he then lay 
down on the floor of his house and pretended to be dead- 
His wife hfted up his body, and, placing it on a raised plat- 
form near the wall, began to weep as if he were really dead 
The monkeys, of course, heard about Tlaua’s death, and at 
once came to comfort Ins wife The biggest of them cried 
out, saymg, “ Mapaw TUma ahrang nang khcUa Impamvmg 
tawng TwtnahJm U ha ” (“ When my father Tlaua was ahve 
he gave me very good vegetables ”) Tlaua’s wife also cned 
and said, “ Tlaua veu, Tlaita vm, asei napa d/m pcma m 
aia pa hha veu ” (“ Tlaua, 0 Tlaua, before you died you 
told me to place a spear by your side ”) The monkey laid 
Tlaua’s sword beside him, and as his wife cned very bitterly, 
they also placed near him his spear and his gun. The 
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smallest of all the monkeys, who happened to be pregnant, 
was sittmg near the body, and she saw Tlaua open his eyes 
to see if all the monkeys were present She told aU her 
friends that Tlaua was not dead, as she had seen him move 
his eyes The largest of all the monkeys refused to believe 
her, saymg, Tlaua must be dead , we can aU smell his body 
decomposing ” Tb.e httle monkey, however, went and sat 
close to the hole in the floor through which rubbish is thrown 
out Tlaua’s wife then stopped weepmg, and said to the 
biggest monkey, “Close the door and fasten it firmly” 
The monkey obeyed, thus shuttmg all the monkeys mside 
the house Tlaua then arose and killed all the monkeys 
except the smallest one, who was pregnant, and who escaped 
by fallmg through the hole in the floor That is why theie 
are so many monkeys to-day, the httle monkey had young 
ones and they multiphed very quickly 

The Story of Nara.i 

Once upon a time a young man called Liatha married, 
and after a httle while it appeared that his wife was gomg 
to have a child While she was m this state she used to 
work m the paddy-fields, and one day, while she was working, 
the baby inside her cried out, “ Mother, it will ram to-day , 
you had better pick a palm leaf to protect you from the 
ram ” The mother replied, “ You are still m my womb , 
you cannot know anythmg about ram ” Not heedmg the 
baby’s advice, she went to the paddy-field, and it ramed 
heavily and she became very wet Next mornmg the baby 
said, “ It will be very hot to-day, mother , brmg some water 
with you to the fields ” But the mother agam replied, 
“ There was a heavy shower yesterday. How can you, who 
are still mside my womb, know anythmg about it ^ ” So 
she went to the fields without any water, takmg the pahn 
leaf instead, which was useless, as it became very hot, and 
she returned home very thirsty A httle later the child 

1 The Lushei equivalent to this tale is the story of Lalraanga, vho also 
ixi£tde friends with, a tiger man called ELOiohala and had a senes of adven- 
tures, some the same as those experienced by Nara and some different* — 
N E P. 
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was bom, and was called Nara, and as it was the time for 
the harvest, his parents took the baby with them to the 
fields and laid hun on the balcony of a jhwm house while 
they went away to work Nara saw a kite hovenng above 
him, and orymg, so he said to it, " Kite, why are you crying i 
Do you mean that it will ram, or that it will be* very hot « ” 
The parents, who were only a httle way away, heard the 
noise of a man speakmg, and thmkmg that someone was m 
the house they said, “ Do not make such a noise, or you will 
awaken our baby ” The baby repeated his question, and 
Nara’s father, hearmg the noise agam, said, " Who are you 
m our ^hum house makmg a noise and not taking any notice 
when I ask you to be qmet ? ” He then went into the 
house, and, seemg nobody but the baby, he concluded that 
the man, whoever he was, had run away Next day Nara 
agam spoke to the kite, and his father, agam hearmg the 
noise, crept up to the house qmetly, and discovered that it 
was his son ta lking , at which he was very sad, for he feared 
lest one day Nara should take away his magic powers from 
him — ^for he was a very skilful sorcerer To prevent this, he 
cut off a small portion of Nara’s tongue i His own magic 
he kept m a big tumour on his back ]ust below his shoulder- 
blade When Nara was about twelve years old, big enough 
to hunt for birds, he was one day passing down a street where 
a girl sat weaving a cloth He started to tease and annoy 
her — throwmg away her shuttle The girl said to him,“ Do 
not be so annoymg , if you stop teasmg me I will tell you 
what you reaUy are.” As Nara promised to stop, the girl 

^ The tongue is often regarded as the seat of the Life principle to cut 
which involves death This is beheved by most, probably by all, Nagas 
(Mills, Lhota Nagas, p 176), and one may compare the Santal story of the 
faUmg of the tiger (Bompas, Nolldore of the Santal Parganas, p 167), and 
the frequent tales of suicide committed by bitmg the tongue, e g Caron’s 
Account of Japcm (Pinlrerton’s Travels, Asia, I, 620), Mackmtosh, Account 
of the Pamoostes (p 69), and Gaster, Poumaman Bvrd and Beast Stones, 
p 159, where even a bullfinch “ bites ” its tongue and dies It is probably 
the same underlying idea which ascribes magical properties to the tongue, 
the tip of which was out off and brought back by reivers m Ireland and 
Scotland (Gomme, Ethnology %n PolJclore, pp 146 et seq ) , similarly enemies’ 
tongues are eaten in Nagir Island in the Torres Straits (Frazer, Golden 
Bough, Vol VIII, p 153), while those of animals are variously treated by 
N American Indiana and others {%h%d , 269 etseq , Vol VT, p 261), and in 
West Africa a king must eat the tongue of his predecessor iibid , Vol IV, 
p 203)— J H H 
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said, “ Your father out off a portion of your tongue when 
you were a httle boy, so as to take away your magic ” Kara 
at once went home and pretended that he was very ill with 
stomach-ache, and m spite of all the sacnffoes his parents 
performed to cure him he became no better One day Nara 
said to his father, “ Father, if you carry me on your back, 
my pam may be cured ” So his father picked him up, 
but as he feared that Nara would steal away his magic, only 
earned him on his thigh, but Kara said, “ Carry me higher,” 
and when his father earned him above his head, he said, 
“ Carry me lower ” At last his father carried him on his 
shoulder, when Nara immediately bit the tumour on his 
father’s back and swallowed it all up, and although his father 
protested and begged to be allowed to retam some of his 
magic, Kara merely rephed, “ My father, I have swallowed 
it aU ” When Kara grew up he wished to make use of his 
wisdom and power, so one day he said to his father, “ Which 
do you think will fetch more money, pork or ehaaw ^ ” * His 
father said, “ Of course pork will be the dearer.” So Nara, 
to prove to his father that ehaaw was the more expensive, 
carried the ehaaw through the streets, while his father earned 
a pig The people dared not ask for the pig, but as many 
of them saw the ehaaw, which is very common, they all 
wanted a httle, and it was soon finished Then Kara said, 
“ Now, father, am I nght or are you * ” Bhs father replied, 
“ My son, you are quite right , you are a Tawsww ; you were 
full of wisdom even before you left your mother’s womb ” 
Kara again asked his father, saymg, “ If a deer and a rat 
come together mto a street, which do you think the people 
will chase * ” His father rephed, “ Of course the people 
will all chase the deer,” and Kara, in order to prove his 
father wrong, loosed a rat m the street and made his father 
loose a deer. As soon as the deer was free, it ran away 
before any one had time to notice it, but when they saw the 
rat, they all ran after it, and, chasing it, caught and killed it. 
Thus Kara agam proved his father to be wrong, and his 
father answered him as before Kara had now become a very 
skilful magician, and feared nobody in the world One day 

^ Parfcia Boxhurgh%%, Don, which has long, bean-hke fruit* — IT. E P. 
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Nara’s father visited the village of the chief Nasaipaw, who 
was also very skilled in wizardry, Nasaipaw said to Nara’s 
father, You have come to this place by the river of death, 
have you not ^ ” Nara’s father replied, “ Yes, I have 
come by the river of death ” Whereon Nasaipaw made beer 
and held a drmkmg party As soon as Nara’s father tasted 
the beer he fell dead, Nasaipaw havmg previously put some 
magic into it Nara was very angry when he heard of his 
father’s death, and determmed to be revenged on Nasaipaw, 
He set out for the latter’s village, but Nasaipaw saw him 
commg, and, callmg up all his magic, he cast spells on the 
food and all over the house and by the door to prevent Nara 
from overoommg him Nara had seen all these preparations 
from afar, and, changmg himself mto a rat, he was able to 
enter the house by night through a hole near the hearth 
While Nasaipaw was on guard outside the house, Nara 
changed himself back mto a man, and when Nasaipaw came 
mside the house he was very astomshed to find Nara there 
“ How did you come here ^ ” he asked — by the river of 
death ^ No,” said Nara, “ I came by the river of life 
to eat your rice and meat ” Next mornmg Nasaipaw gave 
a beer party m Nara’s honour, but he put a large snake mto 
the tube with which Nara was gomg to drink Nara, 
however, knew it was there, and, makmg Nasaipaw look at 
two mountams which appeared to be fightmg, he turned 
himself mto an eagle and, pickmg out the snake, threw it 
away He then drank the beer, and m his turn cast a spell 
over Nasaipaw’s beer, so that when the latter put his mouth 
to the reed his lips became firmly fastened to the side of the 
reed and his stomach stuck to the pot He was unable to 
move, and died quickly Nara then took all his property 
and all his rmihuns and slaves and returned safely home 
Once when Nara was fishing, he oast his net up-stream, where 
it became entangled with the net of a tiger man, who had 
oast Lis net down-stream. Nara tried to kill the tiger man, 
and the tiger man tried to eat Nara, but both failed They 
asked each other their names, and Nara found out that the 
tiger man was called Kiatheu, and they agreed to become 
friends As a token of friendship they exchanged their fish. 
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Now KiatLeu’s fish had no heads, for as soon as lie caught 
them Kiatheu ate their heads, as he was a tiger man 
Nara therefore had to take home fish without any heads 
Kiatheu was also a great magician He turned himself mto 
a bee and followed Nara, who knew the bee was Eaatheu 
When Kara' reached home, his mother said, “ How is it that 
all the fish you have caught to-day have no heads ” Naia 
rephed, “ I have cut off the heads, and I have already cooked 
and eaten them ” When Kiatheu heard that Nara did not 
disclose the fact that he was friendly with a tiger man, he 
was very glad and flew away towards his house 
A httle while afterwards Kiatheu sent word to Nara that 
he wanted to see him, and invited him to come and stay in 
his village Nara rephed that he would come, and fixed 
the date of his arrival All Kiatheu’s villagers were also 
tiger men, so he told them that when Nara was present they 
were all to appear as men, and not as tigers On arriving 
at Kiatheu’s village, the first question that Nara asked was 
“ Where are your parents my fnend ^ ” But Kiatheu re- 
phed, “ My parents are very poor, and it is not worth while 
to waste time seemg them ” Nara said, " It is not possible 
that anyone’s father and mother should be unworthy to be 
seen I should hke to see them ” As Nara msisted, Kiatheu 
told him where they were, but when Nara looked mto the 
basket where they were lymg, he only saw two tigers, who 
at once tried to bite him , but as he exclaimed, “ What 
beautiful parents you have, Kiatheu,” they were both very 
pleased, and turned themselves back mto a man and a 
woman and sat with Nara Nara gave them some cloths, 
and m return they made a feast and killed a pig for him, to 
show how pleased they were at his visit 
Kiatheu had a tree which bore all kmds of beads mstead 
of frmt, and he told Nara to take as many as he wanted 
Nara took ten loads, and magically turned them mto a few 
beads and put them into his tobacco box, where they could 
be earned easily He remamed five days with Kiatheu, and 
then returned home Before leavmg, he was warned by 
Kiatheu that he must not halt on the way home for five days, 
and that if he reheved nature he was to cover his excrement 
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With yeast, “ Because,” he said, “ I shall tell my viUageis 
that you are still here, and I shall beat my drum for five 
days. If they hear that you have gone away, they wiU 
follow you and eat you ” Nara thanked him for the 
advice, but he was foohsh enough to halt one day on the 
road 

Five days after Naaa had departed Kiatheu told his 
villagers that Nara had gone, and they immediately ran after 
him, but Kiatheu, fearmg lest Nara should have halted by 
accident, ran along with them They soon overtook Nara, 
because he had halted one day on his way, but fortunately 
he heard them commg, and hid under a heap of leaves which 
had been piled together by a wild boar On reaching the 
spot Kiatheu sat on the pile of leaves and ordered the other 
villagers to rest for a httle while Eaatheu then said, “ My 
brothers, what do you fear most ^ ” They rephed, “ We all 
think what you think, we all fear what you fear ” " Speak- 
ing for myself,” said Kiatheu, “ I think that I should be 
len-ified if we were aU surrounded by a cloud, and a loud 
voice came out of the pile of leaves on which I am sittmg , 
that would be a very temble thmg ” Nara, of course, heard 
all their conversation, and with his magic caused clouds to 
appear aU round the place, and shouted as loudly as he could 
The tiger men all ran away exceptmg Kiatheu, who sard, 
“Nara, why have you been so foohsh as to halt on the 
road * ” Nara said, “ I have been very foolish Please for- 
give me ” He then left Kiatheu, and returned safely to his 
village, where he changed his few beads back into ten loads, 
which he distributed among his fnends 

After this Nara’s elder brother, who was rather stupid, 
thought that he too would go and fetch back beads hke Nara, 
and went off on a visit to Eaatheu’s village When he amved 
he, like Nara, asked to see Kiatheu’s parents Kiatheu 
rephed, ” My parents are very poor, and are not fit to be 
seen ” Nara’s brother, however, rephed, “ There is no one 
whose parents are not fit to be seen I should like to see 
them ” Accordingly he was shown Kiatheu’s parents, and 
when he saw they were two tigers, he called out, “lam very 
afraid ” Kiatheu’s parents pretended to bite him, but. 
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knowing Low stupid he was, they forgave lum Kiatheu 
showed jiSTara’s brother the tree which bore beads instead of 
fruit, and told him to take as many beads as he liked. 
Nara’s brother, however, was no magician, and could not 
take very many, but carrymg as many as he could manage, 
he went off home Then Eaatheu said, “ You must go 
straight home, and must not halt on the road, else my 
villagers, who are tigers, will pursue you I will play on 
my drum for five days, and that will give you time enough 
to get home ” Nara’s brother, however, halted two days 
on the road looking for thread to strmg his beads, and 
Eiatheu’s villagers, who were all tiger men, pursued him, 
caught him up and ate him. After this Kiatheu came up 
and said, “ You have eaten my friend’s brother Nara will 
be very angry with me You must vomit him up agam ” 
All the tigers obeyed Eaatheu’s order, and vomited up the 
remains of Nara’s brother, and Kiatheu pieced the remains 
together, but a part of Nara’s brother’s body had stuck in 
the teeth of a very old tiger, and so it was not quite complete, 
and there was a hole under the armpit, which they filled m 
with beeswax Nara’s brother then went off home to his 
village, and when he arrived he said, “ Look > I, too, have 
brought back some fine beads ” But Nara said, “ No, the 
tigers have eaten you , it is only your corpse that has come 
home ” Nara’s brother said, " Nonsense ' I am still 
ahve Why should I die * ” Nara said, “ Look under your 
armpit It is filled m with wax Pull out the wax” 
Nara’s brother pulled out the wax and fell dead on the spot 
Then Nara was very angry, and sent to Eaatheu, saymg, 
“ Why have you killed my brother ® We shall have to fight 
about this.” Eaatheu rephed, “I gave him beads and 
treated him weU Your brother’s death was his own fault, 
but if you want to fight, I wiU accept your challenge ” 
Before gomg to war, Nara and Eaatheu made a compact that 
if either of them should be killed, the other should not hang up 
his opponent’s head with the other trophies m the verandah, 
though he might perform the la ceremony over his dead foe. 
So they set to war Kiatheu could not see Nara, and Nara 
could not see Eaatheu, so Nara made a waxen image of 
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himself and laid it down on the platform of a jhum house 
Nara himseK sat mside the jhum house with Ins bows and 
arrows Kiatheu had followed Nara, and mistook the image 
on the platform for Nara, and leapt upon it to devour it 
As he did so Nara shot him twice with his arrows and 
wounded him mortally As he lay dymg, Kiatheu spoke to 
Nara, saymg, My friend, you have been stronger than me, 
and I have been defeated,” and then he died Nara took 
Kiatheu’s head and killed a mithun, and did the la ceremony 
over it ; but, accordmg to the agreement made with Kiatheu, 
he did not hang his head up with the other trophies Tor 
this reason even to-day Lakhers never hang up the heads of 
tigers or of men m their houses 
After this Nara unknowmgly married a tiger woman named 
VawTi, who used to eat his friends while he was away His 
friends said to Nara, “ Your wife Vawri is a tiger woman , 
when you are away she kills and eats us You must kill her, 
or she will eat us aU ” At this Nara was very sad, as he 
did not wish to kill her himself, but at the same tune he did 
not like bemg married to a tiger woman So one day he 
made a hole in the bottom of a bamboo water-tube, and, 
havmg cast a spell upon his wife, he told her to go and fetch 
some water from a stream Bemg bewitched, she was 
unable to see the hole m the water-tube, and commenced to 
fill it While she was still trying, Nara cast a speU upon 
the river, and made a flood rush down the stream and carry 
away his wife While he was waitmg for the flood he wept 
His wife said, “ Nara, why are you crying ^ ” So Nara 
rephed, It is rammg hard Be quick and fill your water- 
tube ” Then, as he uttered some magical words, the water 
and wmd and ram all rushed down together and earned 
away Yawn Nara went home feelmg very sad, and did 
not eat anythmg for ten days His relations reahsed that 
he was becoming ill for want of his wife, and they suggested 
that he should find out the place where she died and go and 
die there himself Nara was very pleased at this, and, takmg 
a gourd and a spindle, went down to the river He threw m 
the spmdle and the gourd, callmg out as he did so, “ Spmdle 
and gourd, float down and rest over the place where my wife 
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lies ” The spmdle and the gourd floated down-stream until 
they came to the ocean, ^ where they rested, and Kara knew 
that his wife lay there Just before he threw himself mto 
the water he saw many soldiers on the shore, and he called 
out, “ You short-haired foreigners, you may have my sword,” 
and, so saymg, he threw his sword mto the water The 
soldiers caught the sword and kept it, saymg, “ Oh, son of 
Liatha, your strength is like hghtnmg ” Then Kara called 
out agam, " I am now gomg underneath the water, but I 
will flrst throw m all my possessions My wisdom, my power 
and my magic may be taken by any one who wants them ” 
It IS said that the soldiers caught with their turbans aU 
Nara’s property, and that wisdom, power, magic, and even 
the art of wntmg, came from Kara 2 

Azeu PJiongpa 

The Girl who Married a Monkey. 

Once upon a time a girl went down to draw water at a 
stream As she wanted to bathe, she took off her cloth 
and coat and laid them on the bank and went mto the river 
While the girl was bathmg, a he-monkey came down and 
seized the girl’s clothes and carried them off. The girl 
pursued the monkey, crymg out, “ Monkey, give me back 
my clothes ” The monkey rephed, “ If you marry me I 
will give you them back.” The girl called out, “What 
nonsense > I am not gomg to marry you ” “ Very well,” 
said the monkey, “ if you wfll not marry me, I most certainly 
shall not give you your clothes ” The girl, m great trouble, 
eventually agreed to marry the monkey, and after the monkey 
and the girl had slept together, the monkey carried the girl 
off to his home Meanwhile the girl said to the monkey, 
“ What are you gomg to feed me on 2 ” and he rephed, “ I 
will steal paddy for you from men’s fields ” So the girl 
dwelt with the monkey, who stole paddy and maize from 

^ Xhe Lakhers call the ocean Tilatpi^ and beheve that it hes to the west 
of their country, and is the place where all the waters of the world meet — 
N E P, 

® The tradition is that Nara used to write on skins — E P 
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men’s fields to feed her All this time the girl was thinking 
how she could escape from the monkey, and one day, when 
her monkey husband was out, she killed his mother, an old 
monkey who lived m the house, skinned her, and put on the 
old monkey’s skm and remained sittmg m the house When 
the monkey returned home he said, “ Mother, where is my 
wife 2 ” and his wife, dressed in his mother’s skm, rephed, 
“ My son, I do not know where your wife is She must have 
nm away ” The monkey grew angry, and saying, “ You 
do not Imow where my i^e has run away, you had better 
run away too,” beat her three tunes with a stick The 
girl, secretly rejoicmg, rephed, “ Very weU If you do not 
want me I will go away as you tell me.” So she went off, 
at first very slowly, and then, as soon as she was out of sight 
of the monkey and near to the entrance to the village, she 
ran as fast as she could to her brothers’ house. She told her 
brothers all that had happened to her, and they were very 
angry, and went to try and shoot the monkey, but could 
not find him In due course the girl found that she was with 
child by the monkey, and a child was bom, which was exactly 
like a monkey. The girl’s brothers disliked her monkey son 
mtensely, and wanted to kill him, but she would not let them 
When her monkey son became a youth, his mother said, 
“ My son, you had better go to the jungle and 30m your 
father and hve with him ” So the monkey son went off to 
the jungle, rested on the hillside, climbed up mto the trees, 
and said nothmg. That day his mother was cleaning cotton 
in a cotton gm, and, hearing the noise of the gm, the monkey 
son said, ” My mother is ginnmg cotton,” and, feeling very 
sad, he returned m the direction of his village and rejoined 
his mother. His mother also was longing very much for 
her monkey son, but for fear of her brothers did not dare 
keep him with her, so she took him away to the jungle 
agam That day the mother did not work her cotton gm, 
and when the monkey son climbed up mto a tree he did 
not hear the sound of his mother at work, so he did not 
return to his village agam, but went off to jom his father m 
the jungle 
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The Story of the Pala Tipang 1 

Formerly the Pala lake was a village with 300 houses In 
the middle of the village was a huge stone, and underneath 
the stone a cave m which dwelt a large snake, which, every 
night, seized one of the village children and ate it The 
villagers were in despair at the depredations committed by 
the snake, so they made a strong hook, tied it on to a rope, 
impaled a dog on the hook and threw it to the snake, which 
swallowed the dog and with it the fish hook The villagers 
then tried to pull out the snake, but with all their efforts 
they could not do so, and only succeeded in pullmg out 
enough of the snake to go five times round the rock at the 
mouth of the hole, and then, as they could not pull out any 
more of the snake, they cut off the part they had pulled out, 
and the snake’s tail and the rest of its body fell back into 
the deep cave with a fearful noise. From that night water 
began pourmg out from the snake’s hole and covered the 
whole village and formed the present Pala lake The story 
goes that there is still a village below the lake, and that once 
upon a time a Saheb came with many soldiers and dropped 
his sword mto the lake The Saheb sent a soldier to dive m 
for his sword, and the soldier stayed under the lake for 
three days, and when he came up agam he said that he had 
found a large village below the lake, and that the inhabitants 
had feasted him, and he had become very drunk, and so he 
was late The soldiers beheved his story, and fired their 
cannon and rifles mto the lake, and a hurricane arose, and 
great hailstones fell, and half the people who had been firing 
at the lake were killed On their way to the lake the soldiers 
had cut bamboo sticks, which they planted m the earth on 
the Mauh Tla The sticks planted by the people who had 
been killed were left standmg where they had planted them, 
and to this day the bamboos on Mauh Tla grow with their 
jomts and leaf buds upside down 

The Lakhers stiU beheve that Pala Tipang is the abode 
of spirits, and wiU not bathe m it, as they are afraid of being 

^ lake The lake is known to the Lusheis as Palak Bil— • 

N E P 
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caught by the spirits The laie is a small, nearly circular 
lake which looks as though at some time it might have been 
the crater of a volcano Colonel Shakespear gives a desenp- 
tionof a visittothe lake which holds good to-day 1 The people 
of Tongkolong will not cut jJmms anjrwhere op the banks 
of the lake for fear of the spmts. 

Pona TMta TJmkopa, 

How the Pona separated from the Tlaikopa * 

The Pona or Pualnam are a tribe who hve m the Arakan 
Hill Tracts, who resemble the Lushei m their speech and 
also m the dress of them women. The Lusheis and the 
Puahiams are said to have been formerly one tnbe, and the 
cause of their separation was as follows 

Tlaikopa and Pona were two brothers Tlaikopa was the 
legitimate son of his father, and Pona was his half-brother 
by a concubme. Tlaikopa shot an elephant, and gave a 
large share of the meat to his brother Pona Pona afterwards 
trapped a porcupme, and ate all the meat without givmg 
any to Tlaikopa Tlaikopa then went to Pona and said, 
“ How IS it that you have not given me any of the meat of 
the animal you trapped * Its quiUs axe much larger than 
the hair of the elephant I shot As you did not give me any 
meat, we must separate, and cease to be brothers.” So 
saying, Tlaikopa turned out Pona, who had to leave Tlaakopa’s 
country and go and hve beyond the Rai 3 mountam near the 
source of the Awksarang River. 

Pawsa% Phong, 

The Story of the Cockscomb Flowers 

Once upon a time a man planted some red and yellow 
cockscombs near his ghwm house, and while he was m his 
ghvm house an evil spirit came to try and kill him, but, on 
seeing the bnght-coloured cockscombs, was afraid and 

^ “ Iiushai Bezmnisoenoes,” Ataam Bemew, Jvdy 1929. 

* S’laikopa=^Lxish.ei — N E P 

* The LeMter Bai Tla ib the saxae as the Lu^ei Kiiallet and the Khnmi 
Mephratong. — N E P 
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saad, “ But for these many-coloured flowers I should have 
killed the people m that jhwm house ” The words of the 
evil spirit were overheard by the people m the jhum house. 
The spint then moved off to another field which belonged to 
a widow who had not planted any flowers round her jh%m 
house, and went m and killed the widow When the people 
in the nei^bounng field heard of this, they told every one 
else what they had heard the evil spmt say ; and smce then 
all Lakhers have alwaj^s planted cockscombs round their 
jhum houses to keep away evil spirits ^ 

Atlang 2 

An Atlang is a white ants’ nest, which is regarded by the 
Lakhers as the abode of a spmt It is ana to micturate or 
to spit on an Atlang, and any one committing such acts on 
an Atlang is punished with sores on his bps and body 

When the people are engaged m ereotmg fish weirs in the 
rams they generally have to stop for several mghts near the 
river where there are many mosquitoes and sandflies To 
get rid of the mosquitoes they set fire to an ants’ nest, the 
smoke from which drives the mosquitoes away This, 
however, must be done with due ceremony. An ants’ nest 
IS procured and placed under the sleeping macJian in the 
shelter At dusk the boys set fire to the ants’ nest, and 
say, “ Hush t do not speak The Queen is gomg to smoke.” 
Every one has to keep silence, as the behef is that if any 
one speaks the mosquitoes will not go away 

Tleiul%a/nong nata Tm Khv/pi. 

TTfin1in.TinTig and Tisi Khupi are two Khisong Tleuhanong 
IS m the Pala River and Tisi Khupi in the Tisi River . Tleuha- 
nong and Tisi Khupi were sister and brother, and Tleuhanong 
was the elder The Hmocheu villagers poisoned the fish m 

^ The Sernas and, I thinh, other Naga tnhes say that it keeps away the 
Wild pig Anyliowr, all Nagatnbea and the Khyoiingtha of Chittagong 
Hill Tracts plant it Cf the Ao story given by Mills {The> Ao Nagas, p 1^7 
to account for its use in their case — J HH 

® Lusheis call these ants nests (Tarpilu, “ the old woman s head, out 
have no superstitions about them — E F 
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the pool in which Tleubanong lives, and they caught a large 
number of fish The villagers distnbuted these fish m equal 
parts, without giving the usual extra share to the elders 
This made the elders very angry, and they made up a mixture 
of pepper and soot and threw it into the pool where Tleuha- 
nong hves Tleulianong was blmded, and came out of the 
pool and lay down on her back on a rock As soon as she 
did this a fearful hailstorm and tempest arose, and the 
people who were poisoning fish were all killed Tleuhanong 
caught the souls of all the people who had been killed and 
collected them m the pool above the pool m which she lives 
The Lakhers say they can hear the sound of gongs and drums 
and of guns bemg fired off from the pool where the spirits 
hve The pool m which Tleulianong lives is said to be full 
of fish, which can be easily caught on a rod if a sacrifice is 
first made to Tleuhanong 

Why there is no Mist on the Tisi River 

Once upon a time a chieftamess called Tlaipeu wanted 
to establish a village on the banks of the Tisi River There 
was alwajs so much mist that it was impossible to see the 
small hiUs round about Tlaipeu took a pair of eagle’s 
wmgs and fanned away the mist with them She also called 
two hooluoks, who made the country clean and protected it 
from small-pox, and them descendants have remained m the 
Lakher country to this day Smce Tlaipeu drove away the 
mist there has never been any mist on the banks of the Tisi 
River 


The Story of Saku Village 

Once upon a time there was a village called Saku near the 
junction of the Kao River with the Bemong This village 
was inhabited by people of the lana clan One day the 
Zeuhnang raided the village and killed all the inhabitants, 
one baby alone survivmg The Zeuhnang took this baby and 
tied it up ahve on the top of a tree, and practised shooting at 
it with bows and arrows. The baby cried for some time, and 
then died, and its spirit became an eagle, whose cry was 
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exactly like that of a baby The name of this eagle is 
lanarawpa, and eagles of this kind are always found flymg 
around near the junction of the Kao and the Beinong, and 
their cry still resembles the cry of a baby. 


The Story of Korabaibu 

Once upon a time there was a chief called Paha, who had 
a very beautiful daughter, whom a commoner called Kora- 
baibu very badly wanted to marry Korabaibu, however, 
was very poor, and extremely ugly, but he had a rat as his 
friend, and so he went to the rat and asked for his advice 
as to how he should proceed so as to marry Paha’s daughter 
The rat sard, “ All right, I will do my best for you, but you 
must go and find a stalk of the snake-stemmed arum and a 
crab, and then, as well as I can, I wiU act as your envoy ” 
Korabaibu was very pleased, and qmckly obtained an 
arum stalk and a crab and gave them to the rat The rat 
cooked the arum stalk and the crab, and as soon as the arum 
stalk was soft, he took it out, and at an hour at which he 
thought Paha would be asleep, took it to Paha’s house, 
stealthily opened the door, found Palia fast asleep, and 
went up and tickled Paha’s ear-hole with his whisker, 
whispermg, “ Paha, Paha, give your daughter to Korabaibu 
If you do not do so, your body will be spht as a crab is spht, 
and you will become soft hke an arum stalk,” saymg which, 
he spht the crab, and, laying it and the arum stalk dose to 
Paha’s head, ran away In his dreams Paha heard what the 
rat said He awoke and roused his wife and said to her, 
“ I have had a most extraordinary dream I dieamt that 
some one said to me, ‘ Palia, Paha, unless you give your 
daughter to Korabaibu you shall be spht like a crab and 
fiTia.11 soften hke an arum stalk,’ but whose voice it was I 
do not know ” Palia and his wife were much distressed 
Tbft next mght the rat agam came to Paha’s house with a 
crab and an arum stalk, and repeated what he had said 
before. Next morning Korabaibu sent an envoy to ask 
Paha if he would agree to let him marry his daughter 
Paha and his wife were much disturbed If they gave their 
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daughter to Korabaibu, they gave her to a very poor man 
of low buth When they thought of refusing they could not 
but consider Paha’s dream, and were afraid Eventually, 
most unwilhngly, Paha and his wife told the envoy that the 
marriage might take place, and the envoy went and told 
Korabaibu The marriage was fixed for the next day, and 
as soon as it was hght Korabaibu prepared one pot of sahma^ 
which was all that he had m his house, invited two or three 
elders and sent an envoy to Paha Paha said, ‘ ‘ My daughter’s 
price IS 700 rupees or its equivalent, and 100 rupees must be 
paid down in cash, and the rest may be paid gradually ” 
The envoy returned and informed Korabaibu and the elders 
of what Paha had said Korabaibu, however, had no 
property except a brass pot of four spans The three 
elders said, ** Korabaibu has no property at all, and we 
really do not know what to advise, but let the envoy go and 
give Paha the brass pot of four spans, and see whether he 
accepts it ” The envoy went and told Paha what Korabaibu 
and the three elders had said Paha was very angry mdeed, 
but, bemg mmdful of his dream, was much afraid, and so 
gave his daughter to Korabaibu without any marriage price 
The bride was taken m procession to Korabaibu’s house, but 
he was so ugly that she flatly refused to sleep with him, 
so Korabaibu, m great distress, wondered what he could do 
to please his wife Thinkmg that she would be pleased if he 
brought her fish to eat, he went to the river to net fish When 
he reached the river he started castmg his net, and threw 
it three times without catchmg any fish At the fourth oast 
he netted a water fairy, who struggled to get out of the net, 
but was held fast by Korabaibu The water fairy said to 
Korabaibu, “ If you will let me go I will cure your uglmess 
for you.” Korabaibu agreed, and the fairy made him lie 
down on a large flat rook, rolled him about with her feet, 
and slapped him on the cheeks Korabaibu was very short, 
so she pulled him out to make him the right height, altered 
all his features so that they became beautiful, washed him 
m water, and changed his dusky complexion, making it fair 
and lovely When the fairy had finished with him, Korabaibu 
returned home, and his ^e, seemg him, thought he was a 
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stranger, and said to herself, “ If only I had a man like that 
for a husband, I should be very happy ” Korabaibu 
related to his wife all that had happened, and from that 
night on she always slept with him Now Paha, Korabaibu’s 
father-m-law, said to him, “ My son-m-law, tell me, who was 
it who made you so beautiful, as I want to have myself made 
beautiful also ” Korabaibu told him about the water fairy 
and where he had caught her, so Paha m his turn went out to 
fish, and also netted the water fairy Before the fany could 
speak, however, Paha said to her, “Make me beautiful.” 
This greatly enraged the fairy, who made Paha he down on 
a rough stone and made him much uglier than he was before 
From bemg tall she made him short , she plastered his body 
with mud and bathed him so that his complemon became 
dark, after which she sard, “ You are now very handsome 
Go back home ” When Paha reached home he was so ugly 
that the dogs, the pigs, the mithun and aU his animals were 
afrard at the sight of him, and ran away , even his wife and 
his slaves were frightened and deserted him Paha, m dire 
distress, looked at his face m the glass, and when he saw how 
hideous he was he started with horror Then Paha took 
counsel with himself and sard, “ It is no longer any use my 
hving” so he called his son-m-law Korabaibu and his daughter 
and sard to them, “ It is useless my hvmg any longer , you 
two must rule my kingdom and inherit my lands and villages, 
as I have no son ” So saymg, Paha went out and hanged 
himself, so endmg his hne. After this, the very poor man 
Korabaibu inherited his father-m-law’s lands and village 
and ruled over them as kmg. 


B%ta nata Vachhu 
The Muma and the Dove 

Long, long ago, Rita ^ and Vacchu ^ made each other 
beaks Vachhu, having finished Rita’s beak first and made 
it very beautifiilly and ornamented it with brass, sard to 
Rita, “ Now you must make me a beak.” Rita set to work 

* Hodgson’s Muma, VrdUmcha Stnata Aauiicavda — N E P 

* The turtle dove — N. E P. 
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and made Vaclilxu a beak and covered it with beeswax 
Vaohhu said, “ This is a very bad beak , it is much too soft 
Rita said, Well, if you do not like the beak, you need not 
have it ” At this Vaohhu grew very angry, and said, '' I 
made you a beautiful brass beak, and now you will not 
take the trouble to make me a proper beak,” and the two 
birds fell a fightmg m the tree top In the course of the 
fight a small twig was broken and fell on to a jungle fowl 
The ]ungle fowl started to run, and scratched up a large ant 
The ant ran off and bit a wild boar m the testicles The wild 
boar rushed away and knocked over a wild plantain tree 
As the plantam fell a bat who hved m its leaves flew out and 
flew into an elephant’s ear The elephant became angry, and 
stamped on a white ants’ nest The white ants came out 
and ate the ladder leadmg up to a widow’s house The 
widow’s daughter came out to draw water and stepped 
on to the ladder The ladder broke, the widow’s daughter 
fell to the ground, the widow m a rage shouted out, 
“ Ladder, why did you break ^ ” The ladder rephed, 
'' Because the white ants ate me ” So the widow said, 
“ White ants, why did you eat the ladder ^ ” And the 
white ants rephed, ‘‘ Because the elephant stamped on us ” 
So the widow said, Elephant, why did you stamp on the 
white ants ^ ” And the elephant rephed, ‘‘ Because the bat 
flew into my ear ” So the widow said, Bat, why did you 
fly into the elephant’s ear ” And the bat rephed, Because 
the wild plantain tree I lived in fell down ” So the widow 
said, “ Plantain, why did you fall down ^ ” And the plan- 
tam rephed, I was knocked down by the wild boar.” So 
the widow said, Wild boar, why did you knock down the 
plantain ^ ” And the wild boar rephed, Because the ant 
bit me m the testicles ” So the widow said, “ Ant, why did 
you bite the wild boar in the testicles ^ ” And the ant 
rephed, “ Because the jungle fowl scratched me up ” So 
the widow said, “ Jungle fowl, why did you scratch up the 
ant ? ” And the jungle fowl rephed, Because a twig fell 
on to me ” So the widow said, Twig, why did you fall on 
to the jungle fowl « ” And the twig replied, “ Because Rita 
and Vachhu knocked me down while fightmg about the beaks 
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they had made each other ” So the widow said, “ Rita and 
Vachhu, why did you knock down the twig ^ ’’ Vachhu 
replied, “ I made Rita a beautiful brass beak, and he only 
made me one out of beeswax, and I do not want it ” 
So the widow said, Rita, you are a very wicked bud 
Why did you not make Vachhu a proper beak ^ Henceforth 
you shall wear your crop at the back of your neck ” And 
this is why Rita’s crop is to this day at the back of his neck 1 

^ Tins story may be compared with the Thado story, “ TheDao Sharpen- 
ing,” recorded by Dr Hutton at p 108 of William Shaw’s Notes on the 
Thadou Kuhis The Lusheis have a similar story called Ghemtatrawta, 
which means the dao-sharpener — E P 
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GLOSSABY 

Ahanaaong Lit retaining price The price to be paid when a man 
marries hia deceased brother’s widow 
Achhtsa Oath, curse 

Ad&una An additional due payable when a woman marries into a strange 
village 

Ahtnaw A vampire soul, similar to the Lushei hhawhring 

Aitla A platform outside a house 

Alangaai An earthquake 

Amahia A mariiage procession 

Ana. Forbidden 

Ana%rmng The forbidden things, the sacred vessels used for the Khazang- 
pina sacrihce 

Ang%a(paiU Eavesdropping 

Anghm Lit house enter The most important part of a marriage price 
Angtong. House posts 

Angvm Bamboos run over the rafters the length of a house 
Aoh Best, a hohday m consequence of a sacrifice, remaining within the 
house 

Aparupa Theft 

Apaiai Lit granary cut The custom under which the chief and villagers 
are entitled to buy half the paddy of an emigrant. 

Aphe^ Adultery 
Arakhei Elopement 
Aat A chestnut tree 
As^ A salt hck 
As^a Oath, curse 

Asu House post supportmg the iidge pole 
AthiJcJvb Lit dead men’s village Hades 
AUong A wild animal’s wallow 
APu'* A hoe 
Awhbm A hen basket 

Awrua A pig killed by a man who lias to pay certain marnage pnoes and 
the death due, and given by him to the man to whom he has to pay 
the puce This is done m order to please the man who has to get the 
pnce. 

Awmdbavma A small puce which has to be paid by a person from whom 
a pnce is due to the recipient of the price Until this price is paid 
the recipient refuses to eat the amua pig 
AwanifUmpa A comet 

JBat, The basket used for measuring paddy, short for 
Barongthu Rotten pulse. 

Batla Beam of loom. 

Beibeif Lit Chief chief The name of one part of the senes of Khangchei 
feasts 

Bevphia, A potter’s mallet. 
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Bm A mole on the face 

B^ata^ A promise An agreement to oopulate, an agreement to pay 
Bongchh%, The sacred tree at the foot of whioh the Tleiiha sacrihoe is 
performed 

Bupa The beer provided for a funeral feast 

Ohahn Rafters supportmg the floor 

ChaJca Famme 

Choker A threshold , a tiger 

Gkahhaw A shuttle 

Ghcmong chmM/i A dowry 

GJmvrmmn A Lushei word meamng board and lodging charge. 

Gh&hsm A pellet bow 

Gheuaapaihaypa Lit the pure man The man who assists at a chief’s 
Khazangpina 
GKha, A fish weir 

Chh&uthm The pana day after Kfmongbo and Tleulia when all the villagers 
go out to hunt 

GhheutUa The red plume worn by a man who has taken a head 
Chh%hrang Green beads 

Ghhongchhireu Lit clan leave instead of The death due payable on 
unmarried persons 

Ghhongki The name given to a man who has shot a prescribed number of 
wild ammalsa nd has thereby qualified to enter Paradise 
Ghhongpang Sohd 
Chhuahn Planks 
Ghiarm, A bugle 
GMhng Flmt 

Chipaletpa An imbecile, a village idiot 

Gkongtlapa A cook The man who kills, cuts up and cooks pigs used for 
a feast 

Dao A kmd of bill See takong The same as the Lushei chem 

Dav}he% A brass pot 

Danvchahopa A brass bead 

Dawchheu A pair of small gongs 

Dawkhang A large gong 

Donghla Lightmng 

Dua A lorn cloth . . 

Hawle/upaka The dead men’s gate. The path taken by the spirits of the 
dead to Atikhi 
Hawrm Solder 

HcmrmcTumgchahrei Solder walkmg-stiok 
Hawrmkah A sacrifice to stop excessive ram 

Hlad&u Songs sung by successful warriors who have taken heads and by 
hunters who have bagged big game 
Hletn A cane suspension bridge , , , 

Hrmach/ipcbipa The people with tattooed faces Probably the Kiiyengs 
Hrmatia, Lit face happy. Compensation, peace ofienng, atonement 
price A small amount payable m lieu of a fine in minor offences 
HnmthU An archer’s bracer 
Hrahrachahno Rape 

Hraiaong The post to which a mithun is tied up for sacrifice 
Hrcmgzonghna Lit the long life plant A plant the root of which is eaten 
by women to enable them to rear their children 
Hrapaki* A man who has earned a place in Paradise by kilhng certain 
animals 

Sn An evil spirit which causes disease, the ability to cause a disease, 
might almost be translated as a disease gexm 
Hrilh Lushei eqmvalent of the Lakher Aoh Period during which no 
work may be done 
Hrokei, A woman’s hairpm 
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Jhum A hill field, made by cutting the forest, leaving it to dry, and then 
burning it 
Kadua A friend 
Kahmi A ladder 

Kalasapa Lit the long-haiied foreigners The Hughs 
Kalei A ease (m court or before the chief) 

Karo A woman’s pipe 

Karolusong Small stick on which pipe bowls are shaped 
Kamgngiareu Lit year wait instead of A sum of interest paid to induce 
a creditor to allow a debt to run on 
Kei A friend 
Khaheirat A brass beer pot 

KJiangcJiei Lit drum lift The series of feasts performed by the Kluchha 
Hleuchhang clan 

Khapia Cross beams supportmg the floor of a house 
Khamnghneipa A diviner, a person who cures disease by divination 
Khazanghra Lit God’s darkness The legendary darkness which fell 
upon the world, the Lushei Thiinzing 
Khazangpa God 

Khazangp%na The sacrifice to God 
KhetUn A yellow bead 

KImong Lit village magnificent An important spirit and its abode 
Mountain pealcs, caves, precipices, deep pools m rivers are lihisong 
Khitiawnah Lit ram oalhng Sacrifices for ram 
Khuthang A puggree 
KJmihi Impotence The Lushei Zarigzav) 

K%ah A brass basm 
Kihhng A conch shell 
Kihhng A thread winder 
Kohr&i A woman’s coat 

Kumaaaparu Theft of an animal from another’s trap 
Laba A thread holder 
Ladaw A pair of brass gongs 
LaJimi A spmdle 

La%sa A girl equivalent to the Lushei nula 
Lauachar&b Courtmg, 

LaitUu A spinster 

LahaK The bow used for flickmg cotton 

LahJmng A girl’s headdress worn at dances and weddmgs 

Lahhu A ram hat 

ion A cotton gin 

Lasawng A spmdle and thread 

Lamong A qmver 

La/wbu Bar of loom, 

Lawhna Heddle 

Lavmgna A diamond 

Leichhang A case before the chief 

Leu A fine inflicted on any one refusmg to do village work 

Leuchapa An envoy A go-between 

Leuram'ipa A spirit of the mountains, woods or streams 

Lmneu Murder 

L^an The umbihcal cord 

Liitang Lit bow swing Amethodoffindmg out what sacrifice to perform 
to cure a sick man 

L'dangthoA.pa A man who is able to ascertam the right sacrifice to perform 
to cure a sick man 

Lod^) A dustbm A fenoed-m place near a ghum house for depositing 
rubbish 

Longhm Edible clay There is also a game bearing this name 
Longpcu A stone trap- 
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Longrm A beer pot 
Longtang A marriage memorial 

iMtm Lit head price The compensation payable to the relations of a 
murdeied man 

Machxi A village elder, a chief’s councillor 

Maichhangna Lit name remembrance The Zeuhnang term for the 
death due on unmarried persons 

MaVusong A^ woman who has suivived two or three husbands. 

Matlei Lit price divided The term applied when a man divides up his 
daughter’s price with his sons or brothers 
Matu, Khwm A tribe of Northern Arakan 

Ncmgchm The portion of a marriage price taken by the bride’s paternal 
aunt 

Nangchhikhawpa Lit sun door shutter The black dwarfs who open 
and close the doorway of the sun 

Nanghlo A present payable to the persons, accompanying a man collecting 
a debt in another village 

Nangti A little demon who lives in a hollow tree stump full of water, such 
as are found occasionally m the delds 
NarongaaJceu Lit sister wild animal lorn The meat due payable by a 
man to his wife’s sister , it consists of the tail and the meat round 
its base 

Nawdong Lit baby soft A child that dies within two or three days of birth 
Nanjohhutlong The ten days after childbirth, during which neither the 
mother nor the child may leave the house except for Badeido 
Ngazuasaphei Lit niece’s hind leg The meat due payable to a man’s 
sisters and sister’s daughters 
Ngiapareu Courtmg after marriage 

Nongcheu The portion of a marriage price taken by the bride’s mother 
or by the bride’s mother’s sister 
Nonghia Marriage 
Nonghmei Widow 
Nonghrang Wife 
Nongthang Ooncubme 
Oncmgpala An echpse of the sim 
Ongmdbe% Man’s pipe 
FacTvb Steel 

Pachong The rack above the hearth m a Laldier house. 

Pahong A syphon 
Pakong Beam 
Palm A wall plate 
Palaph&b The weft 
Palatong The warp 

Pcma Sacred, holy, taboo, the condition of a man who has just performed 
or IS periormmg a sacridce 

Panglulhu Cloth to cover the head, payable to a cuckold by the man who 
has debauched his wife 

Parunawtapa Lit a little theft Breakmg wmd 

Pathlong Ridge pole 

Patho Reed for suokmg up nee beer 

Pevra Paradise 

PeucM Dark blue thread 

Phavaw The parts of a saonfiLce set aside for the god. 

Ph/iatla A gourd spoon 
Phpahrtpa Flymg white ants. 

Photla Csnnbals 
Ptak Courtyard f encmg 

Puma The maternal uncle’s portion of a marriage price 
Pumteh A black-and-white bead much valued by Lakhers 
Pupa Maternal uncle or any one standing in that relationship 
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Bahong Plume of scarlet horse tail worn by a man who has taken a head 
Mocha Beer pot 
MaJia Spinning wheel, 

Mahathita, Spmdle 
Mdlumg Brass basm 
MaUapa Small beer pot 

Makhong Bed, the big bed equivalent to the Lushei hhumpuu 
Mapaw Bue payable to chief for cultivatmg his land 
Metpaso Courtmg, seduction 

Meuheunatawh Lit grazing pnce. The fee levied m Savang on each 
rmtkun left behmd by a migrant* 

MeiUang, Inheritance 

Miaaaw Lit scabies son A bastard 

M'lathama Lit scabies price The bastard’s price 

M%ka Lit, corpse for The ammal killed to accompany a dead person to 
the abode of the dead 

MMu A chaperon The man who has to look after the young girls 
attendmg a weddmg to see that they behave, 

Sahai* Kice due payable to chief 

Sachaheu Lit the beating of the paddy The Lakher method of harvest- 
ing by knockmg ofE the gram with a stick into the basket 
SacHpa Seeds of wild millet 

Sahofw The meat due payable to a chief on all wild arnma la killed by his 
subjects 

Sahma Bice beer 

Sahmophopa A cupbearer. The man who cames the beer pot m a Lakher 
wedding procession 
Sahna A bag 

SaJmidlua A winnowmg platform 
Sohu The breath of a large a.nnYiH l 
Sakia Man’s brass hairpin. 

Sapahlataapa The person who performs a sacrifice to call the spirits of 
wild ammals 

Sapdla A loan on mterest 

Sapolong The chest of a wild animal, always given to the footer’s maternal 
imole, 

Sarang The last time a boy’s hair is cut before it is tied up m a top knot 
SatUa A young man, equivalent to the Lushei tlangval 
Saw A dangerous property attachmg to the ghosts of people dying un- 
natural deaths whether m war or by accident and also to certain hvmg 
persons such as captives and persons m jail 
Sawkahrong* Bamboo or wooden hairpin 
Sawvaw An unnatural death 

Sedtachahreuma Lit w/ithun fence erectmg price The fee levied on each 
miihun left behmd m his village by a nugrant 
Seichhi The butt of a spear 
Setha, Bafter 
Sep%* A cow vmthun 

Sm A sharpened bamboo stake used as a defence in war 
Bikhai A wooden wedge used for sphttmg tree trunks 
S%ph%a, The door of a house 

S%aaJcuchakhi* A pumtek bead bracelet payable to a cuckold by the man 
who has debauched his wife 
Soch%p?iang A nettmg spool 
Songhho Paddy mortar 
SoJecvw A fishmg net This net is always oast 
Som* A large fisnmg net 

Twcangpa The Ohakmas The first Ohakma seen by the Lakhers was 
standing on the bank of a river breaking water snail’s shells, and the 
name is derived from the noise made by the shells breaJkmg. 
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Tdlcong, A dao, a kind of bill used for woodcutting, carpentry and as a 
weapon 

Tangta A one-strmged violin 

Tatcmgteuletipa Lit the ghosts earrings Artificial flowers made out of 
bamboo and many coloured tlireads and used when dancmg the 
Bakhatla dance at a funeral 
Thai Loom 

Thmpho Leather belt worn by women weavmg 

Thavpahmapa Sharp edged spht bamboo used for shaping pipe bowls 
Thmaapa Weaver 
Thapachhi Defamation* 

Theipipahm A poisoned arrow 
Thlachhi A mischievous soul 
Thlapha A good soul 

Thlathleu Lit soul hold A sacrifice performed to prevent a man^s soul from 
wandermg, generally performed for persons who have been in trouble 
Thuasang A dao sent to a woman’s parents by her suitor when proposing 
marriage 

ThupaJmna Lit smell breathe price The reward payable to a woman 
who opens a vault and makes it ready for the neirt occupant 
Tieipaei Ordeal by boihng water 

Tihupa Lit the men with large testicles The Tipperahs 
Tilavpi The sea 

Tim The paternal aunt’s portion of a marriage price. 

Tipang A lake 

Tipam Lit water to drink The ceremony of givmg nee beer to the 
bnde and bridegroom at a wedding 
Tipauatlong The great flood 
Tlahno Trespass 

Tlaikopa Lit the naked men The Lusheis 
Tlarmhna Village work, 

Tlara/ipaai Village sacrifice to prevent epidemics 

Tkmmngaihna A Lushai word for the Lushei code of morals. Perse- 
verance, unselfishness 

Thuh/rma The ground just in front of a house 

TUuka The open place in the centre of a village where sacrifices are 
performed 

Thngang Lit reach house Hospitahty 
Tongkalongpa Thunder 

Tupapa Sister’s son Tunongnong Sister’s daughter, 

JJha Iron pot 

Vcrnia A war and ceremonial dao used only as a weapon, not as a tool 
Va/iodia Bird hme 
Vevpho Shield 

Viachaw Lit dry flour The name of the pana held after Lahachhia 
Viadaw A small gong 
"Viasa Friend 

Vopia The due paid to the chief and elders by the loser m a case The 
derivation is from do =:pig, p^a=carry, The pig is kiUed, its fore- and 
hind-feet are tied together, and it is earned on a stick 
Zaiong Powder flask 
Zahh^a. A short form of Khazangpvna* 

ZcmJbuk The Lushei word for a bachelor’s house « j jas 

ZoAJonga Lit flying messenger The blunt-headed arrows fired on m 
Chawngva 

Zidm, Due payable to the tlmhabopa 
Zizapvxipa A swing 
Zozi, A sword 

Zu Lushei nee beer the same as the Lakher sahma 
Zun, Spirit made of fermented nee 
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Bonghia 

Chhachhax 

Changza 


Koyal Clans, Aheiphang, 

Hleuchhang or Kara Hleuohbang 
Khiehlia Hleuchhang 
Nonghrang 


Patrician Clans Phangsang* 


Khuhleu 

Mathipi 

Nong&Ua 

Hnaihleu 

Mangtuohhong 

Tlapeu 

Seuhlong 

Seuhleu or Hrawhlaw (Savang) 
Thleutha or Thlotheu (Savang). 


Kibeu or IQiihaw (Savang;) 

Sanglang, or Feilei (Chapi) 

Khaimeichhong 

Khule or Khuliah (Chapi) 

Awbiohhong 

Zawhleu or Zahlawh (Savang) 

Laihleu 

Sachong 


Plebian Clans Machhipihang. 


Hloveu 

Khailongohhong 

Longcheicbhong 

Seuthleu or Hrathlaw (Savang) 

Beita 

Khithi. 

Tluma 

Hiahleuchhong 

Hlasai 

Hleun, 

TT rfl.1 n-n pTfthhnng 

Kathi or Kathih (Chapi) 

Khaila, 

Alapi 

Lava 

Leunang, 

Leika 

Lithang. 

Matipi, 

Mihlong 

Ngalongohhong 

Phiapi 

Pisa 

Bajla. 

Balo or Ralua (Savang) 

Sathang 

Siakhai 

Siangeu 

Thaeiohhong or Thangarchho 
(Savang) 

Tlmngi 

Thana 

Tichhang 


Tongpa 

Zahu 

Zangtheu 

Sangaichhong 

Changn or Chain (Savang) 

Hiahlongchhong 

Lawngdua 

Lachhong 

Hhthapi or Hlitapi (Savang) 
Phutang or Pbutai (Savang) 
Zawrongchhong. 

Lachhong 

Lailung 

Hhphang 

TTinhVnTig 

Chhaohlong 

Laichhangchhong. 

lahling 

Longseng 

Vatipi 

Hlamigchhang, 

Hlikhang, 

Hranglang 

Darrua 

Thlana 

Thlulang 

Hrasai 

Mohlong 

Longbeu 

Thattong 

Leita, 

Azeu 

Zawtha 
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LIST OF LAKHER VIM^AGBS AND CHIEFS 




Village Names 

Chief’s Name 

Clan Name 



Lakher 

Lushei, 



Chhongmong 

Mara Hleuchhang 

Saiko 

Serkawr 

Longphia 

Lungpher 



Haba 

Haba 

Ngongohhong 

Khuhleu 

Kiasi 

Kaisi 

Deutha 

Azeu 

Vahia 

Vahai 

Hmachai 

Bonghia 

Laikei 

Laikei 


Laki 

Laki 

Tmveu 

Bonghia 

Savong 

Chheihlu ^ 

Zonglmg. 

Khuhlu 



Khongpai 

Khopai 

Eaohi 

Ohangza 

Chapi 

Ohapui. 


Mawhreu 

Mawhre 

Ngongkong 

Changza 

Chakhang 

Chakhang, 

Vialang * 

Changza 

lana 

Amafc. 


Siata 

Siata 

Bisa ® 

Changza 

Chholong 

Chhuarlung, 



Longbong 

Limgbun 



Nangotla 

Niawtlang, 

Chhonglang 

Nonghrang 

Tibi 

Tuisi 

Raneu 

Mara Hleuchhang 

Theiva 

Theiva, 


Them 

Them. 

Thachhong 

Khichha Hleuoh- 

Siaha 

Saiha 

hang 

Khichha Hleuoh- 

Thangsai 

Thmgsen, 

Lailang 

Tisongpi 

Tmsumpul, 

Thidaw 

hang 

Khichha Hleuoh- 

Thiahra Among- 

1 Bomibawka 


hang 

beu 


Tlaiko 

Khichha Hleuoh- 

Thiahra 

Phalhrang. 

Siatu 

hang 

Mara Hleuchhang 

Amongbeu 

1 

i Maubawk. 

Zahia 

Mara Hleuchhang 

Paatha 

, Paithar 


Saizaw 

Saizaw. 



Tipa 

Tuipui 


^ So called beoaiise of the numerous plum trees, Phylkmthua Ptribhca, L 
* Vialang as not a real Ohangza Bos father Zato was a slave of Lalluaa, 
cluef of Thlatla, and adopted ms master’s clan Zato was placed m charge 
of lana by Lalluai, and eventually managed to appropriate it — N. B P. 

® Of somewhat doubtful descent, but claims to be a genuine Changza — 
N, E P. 
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LIST OF CEREALS AND VEGETABLES GROWN IN 
LAKHER JHUMS 

Imvamxong A noe with a small, fine, long, white gram, grown on bamboo 
ground The Lushei leva 

Batanong A nee with a round gram, white or red m colour, grown on 
either tree or bamboo ground The Lushei huh h%al 
Botinong A nee with longish gram, white or red in colour, grown on 
bamboo ground The Lushei /ore? 

Bupinong A nee with a roundish gram, white or red in colour, grown on 
bamboo ground. The Lushei huhpm 

Chatro A nee with long gram, usually red in colour, grown on tree forest 
land The Lushei cMaru 

Zaxbmong A nee with very dark ear and very white, long-sh^ed gram, 
grown on bamboo ground The Lushei hmawr hang Grows well 
on rocky soil. 

Saihinong The ear is red, the gram white and long Grown on bamboo 
ground The Lushei m fko huh 

Savenong The ear is dark m colour with famt stnpes, the gram is long 
and white Grown on bamboo ground The Lushei huh aanghar 
Sapazupa Both ear and gram are red, m shape long, somewhat sticky to 
touch Used chiefly for makmg saJvma Grown on bamboo ground 
or low-lymg tree forest The Lushei 

Tlatkoheuleu Gram round and rather lewge The ear is bearded, the gram 
white, grown on bamboo ground Good for sahma and for makmg 
noe flour The Lushei konglong 

Mcfitukeuleu* Gram smaller and longer in shape than tlaikohmleu Grom 
white. Grown on bamboo ground Good for sahma and for makmg 
flour 

Saaatpa The ear is red, the gram is white and roundish m shape* Grown 
on either bamboo or tree ground Good for sahma and flour The 
Lushei hemran 

Sacharapa^ Very small, longish-shaped white or red gram Grown on 
bamboo ground Ripens earhest of all hill paddys The Lushei ton 
lakasa Very sweet medium^sized white gram Grown on bamboo 
ground The Lushei kenhuemg bith 
Chhmrm Maize The Lushei vcnrmm 

Ohhcm&Uhawpa* Red maize After cookmg it is much stickier than the 
ordmary maize 

Mamneu Pumpkm {Gitcm’lyUa moschcUa, Duch ) 

B7mahhM» Bi^iscua sotbsartffa, L 
Ahra Braasiea ccmipe8tr%8, lt 
Palm Mustard 

B%a Oolocasta cmtiqtiorttm The Lushei haL A staple food of all 

the Lushei, Chm and Kuki tnbes* 

BiH Small bean (PhaaeoUts caUmattia, Roxb ). 

Bahlm Long beans (Vtgna coOtemg, Bndl ), 

Abt pulse (Caroms tnoums, L }• 

Ahta Very large beans {Dohehoa labldb, L ) 
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Ywhahra* Sweet potatoes 
Sapcmgrn Job’s tears. 

McMieu. Egg fruit 
Labua^ A squash 
Athei Cucumber. 

Banglem, Musk melon 
Awsithet Small ououmbers, 

AMa Ohih ’ 

Thawpupa Large chihs {Capsicum annuum, L ) 

TJilohima Pumpkin {Benmcasa cm/em, Savi ). 

Sah/ra* Sulphur beans 

lascmg Gmger {Zinziber officmaU, Roscoe). 

Am Solanum inA/icumy L 

Hraaa An infenor kmd of sugar-cane The Lushei Thdhuaifu 
Asah An edible plant with yellow flowers. 

Bahlah Plantains 
lamaipa Turmeno 
Satongpa Millet 
Achki, PenUa ocwioidea, Linn. 

Ghhih/n Sesamum {Sesamum vndicum) 

Balu Yam. 

Sehahu An aromatic plant 
Aaapa* An aromatic pl^t 

SescuU A plant very hke parsley The Lushei Par(h, 

LeiU, Aerial rooted yams. 

Basu Sugar cane 

Awhhniong Snake gourd {Tncosanthea cucumerina, L ) 

Opeu, Loofah gourd. 

Bangtu Pine-apple 
Mauh Jack fruit 
Koa Guava 
Theithu Sweet limes 
Peach 

Thanghahlah Papaya 
Khachhu, Omon 

Twng A gourd {Lagmana vulgans, Sermge). 

Biakopeipa An edible root. 

Barong A hairy bean 
Iphmg Mango. 

Uma Tobacco. 

Pa!la Cotton 

Ongvm {Lagenana vulgaris, Sermge). 
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NOTES ON OHHALl’s PEDIGEBB, ILLTrSTRATINa THE MUTFAL 
RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS Off RELATIONS 

Chhah will receive the purna of the following women when they mairy 
Viathlei, Saikhai, Dawhlua, Ngongzang, m his own right After the death 
of his father, Vatlai, he will receive all the pumas that would have been paid 
to his father had he been aJive, as he is Vatlai*s heir 
Ohhali will receive the ru of Oheitha, ICbailang and Hrakhu when these 
persons die in his own right, and after his father’s death the ru of Zateu, 
Dongmeu, Laahleu, Leilang and Zahu Chhah received 10 rupees chhong- 
chhtreu when Zongmeu iied 
Chhah’s ru will be taken by Laitlei 

As regards the marriage prices of sisters and daughters, Chhah’s father 
and Lami are close enough to matlei As Chhah has no brothers, Laihi actually 
received the 8e%pihra of Ohhah’s sister Ngiapaw Tiadong and Ohhah’s 
father are also close enough to matlei, and Tiadong was given the sei^ihra 
of Chhah’s sister Rongki Had Chhah had one or two brothers, these distant 
relations would probably not have received shares Laihxand Tiadong are 
expected to reciprocate when occasion anses, but if they do not do so the 
matter would not go to a case before the chief 

Tangri received Rongla’s nangcheu, and Beuzang received Ngiapaw’s 
nangcheu 

Bongki’s nongchm was taken by Viakha, as Vatumanong is dead 
Viakha was not allowed Ngiapaw’s nongchm, so Ngiapaw’s husband profited* 
If the bride’s mother is not on good terms with her sister she not infrequently 
refuses to let her get her daughter’s nongcheu 
Chhah must pay ngazuasaphei to Rongki, Ngiapaw, Hawneu, Bawngia, 
Nangsong, Nanghnai, Dawkai, Nongtlei Tins pedigree does not show the 
persons to whom Chhah must pay narongaak&u, but his father Vatlai must 
give it to Vatumanong, his wife’s sister 
The f oUowmg persons shown in the pedigree have mamed their mother’s 
brother’s daughter, Leilang and Zateu 
None of the couples shown in the pedigree have been divorced, none of the 
women have conmutted adultery, there are no lunatics and no impotents 
The Mathipis are found m Saiko, Longban, Tongkolong and m two villages 
of North Arakan, Zeucha and Dilm 

Leilang, Zahu, Dongmeu, Laahleu, Cheitha, Khailang and Hrakhu, 
Chhah’s tupapas wiU pay cmtongna% to him when tjiey enter a newly-built 
house 

Chhah must pay sapahng to Laitlei 

Chhah receives sapwngixom Leilang, Zahu, Dongmeu, Laihleu, Khailang, 
Hrakhu, Cheitha 

It may be noted that while Zateu and Leilang, who are Hnaihleus, are 
allowed to take part m Chhah’s Khazangpma, Vatu and Ins father Leutong, 
though likewise Hnaohleus, are not allowed to do so, the reason for t.Tna 
being that Leutong’s wife Pachei belongs to the Kbit i clan, which is very 
plebeian As a rule, m fact, people of a different clan cannot take part m 
a man’s Khazangpma, but Zateu’s mother and wife are Mathipis, 
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and Leilang’s grandmother, mother and wife are Mathipis, hence the 
' ftfflnit y with the Mathipis is very close 

Chhali’s heir is his son Thaohhong 

Hnaitha captured six slaves m war from North Arakan One Tara he 
sold back to Arakan This man was adopted as a Mathipi, and his children 
stiU call themselves Mathipi Hnaitha gave two female slaves as part of 
the price of his wife Rongki Two slaves died three years after capture 
One slave married, but died childless Her name was Nongkhang Katha 
was a man of peace, who refused to go on raids, and busied himself with 
lus cultivation, 

Zateu captured one slave from Leuhu in North Arakan, but it was re- 
leased by Captain Shakespear 

Hhthha is said to have saved the Tlongsais long, long ago, when they 
were at war with the people of Phiapi m the Ohm Hills The Tlongsais 
mustered only thirty warnors, while the Phiapi had 100 The Tlongsai 
chief could not face the odds and fled to Tlan, where his papu was the chief 
Hhthha carried on the war, slew the Phiapi chief, forced the Phiapi people 
to pay an indenmity of a rmthun and made peace After this the Tlongsai 
chief returned, and since then the Mathipis have always been among the 
chief’s advisers At this time the Tlongsai mam village was at Chakang, 
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LIST Off SOME TREES AND PLANTS POUND IN THE LUSHAI 
HILLS DISTRICT WITH LDSHEI AND LAHHER NAMES 
WHERE AVAILABLE 


Botanical Name 

Lakber Name 

Lnshei Name 

DICOTYLEDONBS. 

I BAaiTOOXJIiAOEAJB 



Ohmatta aoumincUa, D C , 543 

— ! 

— 

CUrmHa a(mtmguIa,'Kook f & 
T , 377, 661 

— ^ ! 


ClemcettB gounma, Boxb , 372 

— 

— 

Gtematia gr&wmaflora, D C , 382 

— 

— 

OUmatts tortiiosa, Wall ex 

— 

— 

ffisoher, 505 

— 

Bmipanrucmg 

Clemat%e Buchmiamma, D 0 

— 


QlemeU^s arnnkuyifolmi Wall 

— 

— 

limv/noulua pennayhamous, L 

— 

— 

Rmunculus hvrteUuSy Boyle, 243 

— 

— 

Thahdrum rotundifoUum, D C , 

17, 

— 

*“ 

ThaM^mpur^^ Wall 

2 Die&ekiaobaji 

— 

Urat 

Dilhma pentagyna, Roxb , 213, 
513. 

— 

Kmmwl 

Zhllenm mdtca, L 

3 MAaKOI^OSAS 

— 

Kauorthmdeng 

Kadmra Raxhwghtana, Arn , 
426 

Mi>cfieUa Otonpaca, L 

Theicmbmpa 

TJma/tbwurni 


Ngiau 

Mtchdut DoUsopa, Ham , 144 

— 

— 

Sc^widra propmqua. Hook, f 
&T,290 



Talmma Sodgaam%, Hook f 
& T , 316 


TJmvgtmri^ 

Talmma Rdbomana, Hook f, & 
T 

4, Anonaobaj] 

“ 

Thmgtumbu 

Oyaifhocalyx mcartabamcm, H 
f, & T. 

— 

Bmrawt 

Daayimackalort longtflonm. Pin 
& Gagnep , 177, 396, 667 a 


— 

QmuftluxUmm eeaguwedalta. 


1 
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Botaiuoal Kame. 

Lakher Name 

Lushei Name 

4 AsroKACBAE — cent 



M%lw^aRoxlv/rghnana,’K f &T 

— 

— 

FolyaUhm avaymum^ Benth & 
Hook • 

Theimeumaw 

Hreirawt 

Sp ? 

EaUeu 

— 

Unona diacohr, VaU 

5 Mbnispbbkaoeab 



Cwsampetoa Fareira, L 

— 

— 

Ttnospora cordijolmt Miers 

6 Bebbebidaoeae 

— 

Tkezaontlung 

Mahoma horeaUs, Tak, 149, 
149 a 

— 

PuaUng 

Mahoma nepalensu, D 0 

7. Cbitoiebrae 

— 

Aniam 

Brasaica campestna, L 

— 

Goff'da/mmo Jivrauta, Lmn,, 586 

8 Gappabidaoeae 


Phm aaUam 

Gappana vnmnea. Hook f & 
T, 211 



Gappana temra, Palz 

— 

— 

Eoydata auaveolena, Boxb , 219 

9 ViOIiAOBAB 



Viola diatam. Wall , 4 


— 

Viola Pairmii, D 0 , 6, 224 

10 Bixaoeae 



Bixa ordlaiia, Lum , 317 

i — - 

Bongam 

Qynoca/rdA,a odoraia^ Boxb 

— 

Sadhei 

Tamhtogmoa Kurzi% King, 656, 
677, 

11, Pettospobaoeae 


Khamtur 

PiUoaporum glabratum^ Lmdl , 
145 

12 P 01 .YGAI.AOBAE 



Polygala artUata, Ham , 676 

13. OABYOPHYIiLAOBAE 

— - 


Brachyatmma catycinum, P 
Pon, 161 

14 Hypebioacbae 



Gratoxylorh n&rnfohum, Kurz, 
284 



Hypenown cemuim, Boxb , 62 a 

— 

•— 

Bypencfum dodioidea, Chois , 63 

— 

— 

Hypenmmjapomcum, Thiimb , 
62, 



Eyperictm gracUipea, Stapf , 
74. 


_ 

Hypenoam nepalmae, Choisy • 
16 GxrmpBRAB 


_ 

Oa/rcinia Gowa, Boxb , 661 

— 

Ghengkds 

Qa/rcmia Umceaefoliat Boxb 

— 


Meaua ferrea, Lmn 

16 Tbbnsxbobmiaoeae 


Herae 

Gamdha caudaia, Wall , 450 



Cem^a dntpifera, Loior , 145 a, 
630 


Lallai 
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THE LAKHERS 


Botanical Kamo 


16 TBBKSaSttOBMIAOBAE — cont 
GameXka theijera, Griff 
Eurya synvphcina, B , 412 
Saumuja nepauleneiB^ I) C , 384 
Sa/urauja punduana. Wall 
Sclvma WcdUdm, Choisy 

17 Biptbbooabpaokae 
Dipteroca/rpus turbinatiis, 

Gaertn f , 667 

18 Maivaoeah 
Bombcbx msigne. Wall 
Bowibm iTiaMar^cum, D 0 , 622 
Ooasypbum mboreum, lima , 368 
Hihtscus mcLcropliylluSi Roxb 
Hihiacvs surattmaiay L 
Urena lobcUa, Linn 

19 Stbrotocacbae 
Buettnena pdosa, Koxb. 
Firtmana cohrata, R Br , 637 
StermUa cocctnea, Boxb , 266 
StcrcuUa Boxhwrghi%, Wall 

Stercfulm omata, Wall 
StercuMa urens, Roxb, 

St&rcfuUa viHosa, Roxb 

20 EliABOOAaEAOEAE 
Elaeoccvrpus tanceaefoUuSi Roxb 
Elaeocarptia pnimfolma. Wall , 

99 

Elaeocarpita Varunnay Ham 

21 Gesaniaobab 

Geramum nepaleme, Sw ^ 263 . 
Geramum, sp*? 263a 
Jmpa&ims chmerms, Lum , 36 
Jnwatiens drepcmophoray Hook 
f, 324 

ImpaUens porrecta. Wall , 32, 33 
j77^crf2en5pMZc/im,Hook.f &T 
34, 34a, 35 

Impaiims iropaeohflaray Gnff , 
376 

Innpatfiena lae/t)%gata. Wall 
Impcdims sp ? 674, 674a 
Oxahs comiculaUi, Liim 

22 RtTTAOEAE 

At(dcmt%a c<w>data. Hook. 
AtaJmim momphylkiy Oorr 
BornmgJmJLsema aJhiflora, 
Reio&b,, 631 
Citrus medica, liinn 
Otinw awantiumy Lirm,, 78 
CUmsem heptapJvyUuy W & A , 
117 

Ohme/m WiUdmovn, W* & A 
Gl/ycosrms pmtaph/yUa, Oorr. 


Lakher Hame 

Lushei RTame 

Thangpz 

Htarangpa 

Thingpui 

tSihnch 

Khmm^x 

Tw 

Kh^offig 


Lavmgthing 

Apha 

Bala 

Pazo 

Pmg 

Fhuncdiawng 

La 

Yaiza 

— 

Sehnap 


Sasukhnamighlap 

KhaukMm 

— 

Tl%ng% leh Ngama 
inchawltvmna 

Khawpong 

Pangkhau 

Khavpui 

— 

Khcmian 

— 

\ Bcmxlo 

Nummg 

Badong 

Badong 

Hmehztal 

Bmehzxal 

Badong 

\ Hmehzxal 

— 

Nucmng 

Baahpa 

\ SiaMfmr 

— 

JMaithirxg 

Isa 

Hnseupakong 

Serb 
\ Berk 
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Botanical Name 


22 RTJTAaBAJj — cont 
Mtbrra/ya &jootica, Linn 
Mwronislum pubescene, B1 

Zanthoxylum alaium, Roxb 
23. BxntSEBAOBAS] 

Sursera aerrata^ Cole b 

24 Mbuaobae 

Dyaoxytmrihmecta/nferum, Hook 

f. 

Dyaoxylum pdUena, Hiern 
Dyaoxylvm procerum, Hiern 
Muwtoma Wight, 210 

25 OliAOAOBASI 

Cardiopt&na hhata, R Br , 367 
Lepioimrua oblongifoh/ua. Mast 
Sckoepfiafragrcmst Wall , 296 

26 lUOAOBAE 
JZeaj, sp , 616 

27 CSILASXBAOEAJBI 
Cdaeirua pamculatua, Roxb 
Euowymua gM>er, Roxb 
Buonymua theaejohua. Wall , 666 
Euonynma, sp , 96 
Gyrrmoapona Thomaom^ Kurz 
M%crotopi8 dtacoloff Wall , 471 

28. Amfelidaoeae 

Cayicdia moUiat Gagnep , 472 
Cayratia obovatQ^ Gagnep , 447 
Xeea ammrnxta. Wall , 

Lam aarribimna, WiUd 
Teiraattgma dubium, Planch , 225 
Tetraatigma bracteolatumiVl^Qh 
Tetrastigmaaerrulcdum, Planch 
V%Ua obtectum. Planch 

29 Sapinbaoeae 

Acer ktemgatum, Wall 
AUophylvs Oobhe, B1 
NepheVmnLongana, Camb , 287 
Sapmdua aUmuatvs, Wall , 618 
Sapmdm Muleoroaa^^ Gaertn , 
629 

Twpm%a napalma'ha. Wall , 619 

30 Babiaoeae 

Sabia parv%floTa^ Wall , 476 
Sabta Umomaaea, Wall 

31 Anaoabdiaoeae 

Rhua ammlata, Murr , 387 
Bh'ua auccedanea, L 
Spondma vmngxj&ra^ Willd 

32 COKKABAOEAE 
Goyvmrua pammlai/Via^ Roxb 


LakherName LnsheiName 


— Mun0}h% 

— JVaofenwrton or 

Kundmtua 
— Arhrihreh 

Thetra Bil 

— Sdhatah 


Anpcmgthuam 


VokpuUauen 


Hangaen 


Bemte 

Pnarpeng 


HrUithet 

Eemte 

Remte 


Zutul 
Bhng8% ^ 


Thohmaw IChatumhma 

Dangko Tamiaw 


1 T]i 6 berries are used by the Lusheis for soap — E P. 
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THE LAKHERS 


Botanical Name. 


Lakher Name Lnshei Name. 


B3. Papiuonageas 

Btaeammor,Jiam , • — 

OUtana wiamwa, lium , 76 — 

Crotokma capitcUdi Beath , var — 

677 

GrotoUma juncea, Linn., 604 — 

Oro0l(ma retiiaa, Linn , 486 — 

Grotolana tetragona, Boxb — 

DaU)&rg^atamcf/r^nd^foha, Bioxh — 

D&rru thyraiflora, Benth , 662 — 

Dems po^atachia, Benth — 

390a 

Bems Walhahvb, Pram * • — 

JOeamodium gyrans^ I) 0 , 660 . Kmphm 

Beamodvum J^ifloruvn^ D 0 , 230 — 

Beamodmm repandum (Vahl), — 

BO 

JDeamodi/um Cephaloies, Wall — 

Desmodmm parmfohum, BO — 

JDesmodium gyroides, B C. . — 

Dyaolohium grande. Pram — 

JSrytfmna arboreacena, Koxb , Chiachi 

617 

JSrytJmna ^nd^ca, Lam — 

Flmmgia jiurmnaka, C. B 01 — 

ex Pram 

BUmmgm atricta, Roxb , 667 . — 

MdleUta cinerea, Beath , 409 — 

MtUeiim pachycarpa, Beath , 206 — 

Mi>Uettm piamda, Wight ? 390 — 

MiUettm puUhra, Benth , 160 — 

Mucma exaerta, 0. B 01 ex Itame% 
Pisoher, 651. 

Pua/r(ma Thomsons Beath, 202 
Pwerorm Walkchn, B 0 , 446 — 

Bhynchoaia sp near hmialmaia, — 

Benth , 227 

Wutcmaflor^hunda, B 0 , 214 — 

? , 627 , ^ 

? , 630 — 

34 Oaesaxfxniaoeae 

Acrocarpusfraonimfohm, Wight — 

BauMmapurpurea^ Linn, 231 — 

Bauhmw t&nmfiora. Watt, ex — 

0 B., OL 

Bmhmia va'nsgata, Lmn ,119 — 

CcLsaia flatula, Lmn, 607 — 

Oaaaut Bophera, L — 

Cama timorienaia, B 0 , 389 — 

Oynomek'a polyand/ra^ Boxb. — 

Mazonev/ron cumUahm, W & — 

A, 400 

Saraca md^cct, Lmn . — 

35, Memosae 

Acaom osxyphyUa, OTSAh . . Buhhaw 


ThuaUhu 


Tumthcmg 


Hrmchun 

Nganbawn 

BaHuah 


BzUeng 

Hrmduh 

Kaikfumgru 


Vaohe 

Hruwaohe 

Vaofavang 

Makpazmghang 

Incdhrmar 

Kawrhrmiha 


Khangngo 
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Botanical Name 

Lakher Name 

Lushei Name 

36. Mimosab — cont, 

Aama Willd 

Maza 

Khangaen 

AlhmA,o, odorat%88vmat Benth 

— 

Th%ngr% 

AJbxzzia^rooefa, Bentb. 

Vmru 

Khcmgteh 

Albizziat sp near Thompsom, 

i — 

Thingri 

Brandis, 3S8 

AJbizzta, sp 

_ 

Thingchawke 

Albizzta sHpulatat Boiv 

Pava 

Vang 

SJntada scandena, Benth 

Seuleu 

Kav)% 

P%thecolobium an^ulatum, Benth 

Awhmangbau- 

Arddhpm 

428. 

P'iihecolobium h%g&imnum. Mast 

patJumg 

Ardahte 

PUhecohhtummontanum^'Beiith 

— 


499. 

Pm'hm RoidbwrghMf Bon 

Ghaav) 

Zongtah 

36 BiOSAObab 

Enobotrya bengalmsts. Hook f 


Hncdchnn 

PragcMrta indtca, Anders 

— 

Vattheihmu 

Phohmamtegniolm, Lindl , 632 

— 

— 

PotmUUa fraga/rioides, Liim , 
187 

PotentiUa fulgena. Wall , 670 

— 

! 

— 

i 

PotenUlla Kleimana, W & A , 

— 

— 

466 

Prurma Puddum, Boxb , 103, 

_ 

Pavoun or 

620 

Pyrua PaaMa, Ham , 676 

■ 

Tlatzong 

GhaUJiai 

Boaa hngicfuapia, Bertol , 139 . 

— 

— , 

Bubits acummcdud, Sm ,491 

Seuahmavigpa 

Theihmu 

B%d}vs feroos. Wall , 299 

— 

Hmupa 

Bidma roaaefohiLa, Smith 

— 

Bubiia asaamenaza, Pooke 

— - 

•— 

Bvbua elUphcuBt Smith 

— 

HmutOM 

Bubva birmmicua. Hook f 

— 

SxaUmuolifm 

Btibua moliiccmua, L 

— 


37 Saxibbagaobab 

Bergmia Ugulata, Engl , 137 

— 

Pandomda'm or 
Khamdanidaw% 

D%chroafebnfuga, Lour 

— 

Khawa%kdamdafw\ 

Pamaaam wyaormaia^ Heyne,18 

— 


38. CBASStrXiAGBAB 

Kalanchoeflor%hwrida, W & A 



— 

KaHanchoe apaihulata, B C , 480 

— 

— 

Sedum Gnffitim, Clarke, 406 

— 

— 

Sedum mmicaule. Wall 

— 

— 

39 Hama mbtjd aobab 

Loropetahm chznenae, Ohv , 176 


— 

40. Bhizophobaoeab 

OaralMa mtegernma^ B C , 644 

Th&tcTwmpa 

Thama 

41. COMBBB^TAOBAB 

Anoge^aaua ctmvnmata. Wall , 



Zavrum 

var. hmoeolata. Wall , 697 

42 Mybtaobab 

Omeya arborea, Boxb 

Samarav) 


Eugema clavifiora, Boxb 


Lenhmm 
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Botanical Name 

Lakher Name 

Lushei Name. 

42 Mybtaoeae — cont 

jEJugema operculata, Roxb , var 
ohovata 

Jamlosa dioapynfoha, Wall, 
184 

Jambosa polypetalaf Wall , 167 

— 

Hmuizuhel 

— 

— 

Bahu 

Tuipm aitMa 

Jarriboaa milgans, I) C , 669 

— 

— 

43 HEIiASTOHAOEAi: 

Mel(Mtomanormale,J) Don, 668 



Memecylon ceUtstrinum, Knras 

— 

Theikoewrak 

Osbechia ch/mmsis, Lixm , 343 

— - 

Bmlukham 

Osbechta cnnuta, Benth 

— 

Buihikham 

Oooysporavaganst Wall 

— 

Kkampar 

Oooyspora pamculata, D C , 326, 

— — 

Khampar 

Sarcopyravms nepahnais. Wall , 
64 

Sonenla maculata, Roxb , 48 to 

— 

— 

— 


63, 66, 701 

Sonerila Khaauma, C B Clarke 



Son&nla tmemf Royle, var . 

— 

— 

44 Ly^eiaoeab 

Armncmnub haccifera, Linn , 88 




Gmvt&roma glabrai B1 , 443 

— 

— 

D%iab<mga sonnerahoides, Ham , 

Azeu 

Zucmg 

642 

Lager stroenmafloa regtnae^ Retz» 

Patavmgpa 

Thlado 

Botala Tottmd^foha, Koehn, 86 

— 

— 

Woodford%ajrvt%co8ai’K,vx2^ 186, 

— 

— 

606 

46. Okagbaoeae 

Wpildbmm trichoneuron, Hask, 
362 

46 Samtoaoeaei 

Caseana tomerUoaa, Roxb , 223 

j 

— 



_ 

47 PASSrffLOBAOEAB 

Modecca trilobata, Roxb 

„ , 



Passifiora nepalenats. Wall , 76 

— 

Nauammu 

PaaHfiora wcamcHfa, L 

— 

— 

48 OxrOTJRBlTACBAE 

Hodgaonia lieteroclUa, Hook f 



Khaum 

& T , 234. 

Mehthna heterophylla, Cogn, 



Zongawmpawng 

470. 

Thlad%mtliaHoolceT%tO B Clarke 



49 BEGOmAOEAE 

Begoma amoena, Wall , 45, 46, 

Bmrmklmpa 

Behhupthur 

47 

Begonia harhata, Wall , 40, 41 


Lalruangadar- 

Begonia Bedd<me% Hook f ? 

— 

nmma 

Lalncangadar- 

306. 

Begonia sp near mflcda, Clarke, 
430 

Begoma lacimata, Roxb ,77 . 

— 

ncmna 

Sekhu^hur-a- 

html 

Sehfvapthur 

Bexmahhupa 
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Botanical Name 


Lakher Name 


Lnshei Name 


49 Begoniaoeab — oont 

*Begoma luahmerma^ Fiaoher,39 
Begoma 'picta, Sm 
Begomci peiMinculosa, Wall , 43, 
44 

Begoma ovat^follaf ADC 

Begoma Boxhurghtt, A DC, 
186, 264 

Begoma Bex, Putz, 263 a . 

Begoma ruhro-vema, Hook , 90 
Begoma aikhimenss, ADO, 263 

Begoma WatUi, C B Clarke, 
42, 699, 700 

Begoma, spp 249, 250, 252 
Begoma Thompaom, ADC. 

60 Fiooidab 

Mollugo etncta, L • . 

61 XImbelliebbae 
B'iyngiumfoei'idum, L 
HeracUum hurmamcum, Kurz, 

627 

Bydrocotyle ^avamca, Thunb, 
143 

PimpineUa diversijolia, D C , 24 

62 Abauaceab 

AraUa fohosa. Seem, var 
sikkimenais, C B Clarke, 
476, 694 

Araha Thomaom, Seem 


Seimakhupa 


Chichwpa 

Ghichupa 


Behhupthur 


Lalrucmgadai* 

navma 

Sekhupthur 

Lalruangadar* 

navma 

Lalruangadar- 


Ldhmanga darna 
vma 


Bakhur 

Hlovaidawr 

CJwnchawh 


Chvmehawh* 

hmuhm 


Ardkdium, sp , 687 
HederaEeUx, turn , 133 
Scheffiera hypoleuca. Harms , 
104, 148 

Scheffleravenulosa, Harms ,611 

Schefflefra, sp , 660 

Treveaia palmata. Vis , 105, 695 


63 AXiAtTGIAOEAE 

Alangium hegomaefolium, ‘Wang 

64 COB^TAOEAE 

GormLa capitata. Wall. 

66 CAPBIEOnrAOEAE 

Lomcerajapomca, Wall , var 12 
Lomcera, sp , 451 . 

Viburnum coriaceum, B1 , 386 


Sakhitibu 


KeJhu 

Kawhtehel 
or Vombal 


Leihruiaen 

Lalruanga hna 
hezut 


66. Bttbiaoeab 

Adenosacme hngifoUa, Wall 
Adma polyceplvala, Benth , 441 
Amtia WigMuma 


Voi&SrUk 
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66. Bubiaohaje — cont 

Argos^mrmso/mmtOBum^^ 
ArgoetewmcL vert%<yiUatum, Wall. 
279. 

*GhasaUa lu8jiaienBi>8, Fischer, 
180. 

Chasaha <ymnflora. Wall 
Oqffea hmgalensia • 
O^umrotundifoUum, Linn ,176 
Qwd&ma carnpaivulata, Koxb 
Hedyotis connata. Wall , 232 • 
Hedyotu acandena, Boxb • 
Hedyotia vast%ta, K Br 
Hymmopogfmvc^aaU^cm, Wall 
264:. 

Ixora Bvbaeaaiha^ Wall ,379 
brachyca/tpa^ Bt , 339 
Knoxm corynibosa, WiUd. . 
Las^aMhua near 
King, 361 

La^imvthua luczdm, B1 , 644 
Lucuha grcd^88^ma, Sweet, 417 
Luc/uha Pvncecmat Hook 
Monnda angiLsHfoUa, Koxb 
Muaaaenda glabra, Vahl , 600 
Muaaaenda macrophylla. Wall , 
274. 

*Miia8amda Fanryorum, Fischer, 
369. 

"^MuaBamda^mtaa&ma, Fischer, 
276. 

MuasamdaBoxhurgJniif'S.Qok t, 
276. 

Mytragyne dw&rai>foha, Havil, 
693 

OphixirrhizaHaaTbaia/na, Heyne, 
var cbrgmlea, Wall, 

Fceoetia mdfi>ca, Boxb 
Faedmafoettda, Linn 
FaychjoPria calocarpat Kurz, 96, 

Faychotna fulm, Hook, f , var 
mmtzcola, Clarke 
Paych&ina Thomaonn, Hook f , 
610. 

Paycbotna, sp , 669 
Paychotrta erraiica, Hk. f . . 

Eandm dumetoruin, Lamk 
Baatdm fa8C^mloaa, D 0 . 

Bcendm Walkchi% H. f , 182 
BuJna azhhm&naza, Kurz, 641 
Smroama ternahm, Hook f * 
Hk f. . 

Uv>C(ma crvmta, Desv 
Uhcana aeaaiUfructziai Boxb , 


Lakher Name. Lushei Name 


— Hrmiamaen 

— Paraa'az 

Pzcwi — 


— Kawrpd 

— Vak&p 

— Vak&p 

— Vakephrm 

— Vakep 

— Vakep 

— Lungkhup 

— Lamba 

V&dma Vozhmhrui 


8a&uUhe% 

Ghhamtitcm 

Hrmaen 

Bideng 

Ralaandimi 
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56 Bxtbiaoeaj : — cont 
W&nMmdm tvnctona^ D C , 601 
WendUrndm Wallichii, W. & A , 

364 , 

57 Bipsaoeae 

DvpaaGua asper, Wall , 347 
68. COMPOSETAE 

AgercOum conyzoides^ Lmn 
Amshya pteropoda, DO, 474 
Anaphciks adnata, D 0 , 351 « 
Arteimsm vulgcma, Lmn , 565 
Bhimea ch%nem%8, D 0 
BluTnea glomerata, D C , 584 
C'Mravum tnvoULcraium, D 0 , 
291, 667. 

Cirstum smeneze. Card & 
Champ, 328 

Conyza vzactdida. Wall , 494 
OyathoeUne lyrata, Cass 
D%<^vrocepala rnmuPbflora, Van , 
583. 

Eupatonum <mmotbinum, Lmn , 
345 

Eupatofvum odoratwm, Lum ,434 
Oerbera piJoeeUoidea, Cass ,161 
Onapkahum hdeo-atbum, Lmn , 
var muUicepa, Hook f, 229 
Quizotza dbyaszmca, Cass 
Qynwra amzculata, Cass, var. 
piAeruhaa, 

Gynmanepailenata, D 0 , 466,646 
hvula ndmcceuha, Benth. 

Intda eupaiUmoidea, D 0 , 427 
ImiJa nervoaa, Wall. 
iMcHtca grcusihflora, D 0 , 407 
Laggera alata, Soh-Bip, 344, 
495 

Lettcomens decora, Hnrz, 122 . 
*Smecto luahazenaza, Fischer, 674 
B&neczo aaxatzUa, Wall , 842 , 

Seneczo tnhgulafua. Ham ,yaT 84 
SpzUmthca AcmeUa, Lmn , var 
oleracea, 0 B. Clarke, 116 
Vemonza hlcmda, D C., 586 
Vemonza externa, D C , 666 
* Vemonza JParryae, Fischer, 607 
Vemoruza avbaeaaiUa, D C , 493 
Vemonza terea, Wall , 349, 567, 
682 

Vemonza dnvergena, Benth. « 

69 CA]UG?AEXn:.AGEAE 

Oampamdafulgena, Wall, 26 . 
Campanumaea ceUbzca, B1 
CarnpcmumacajavcmiCOt, Bl„ 816 
Ocmpammaea parvzflora, Benth. 


Lakher Kame Lnshei Name 


Tlaaapa 
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69 Cabipaktoaobae — aont 

Lobeha affima. Wall , 170 



Loheha pyrarmdaha, Wall , 489 

— 

Bercmchal 

Loheha ^yTarmdalis, Wall , var 
490 

Lobeha pyrarmdaha. Wall , var 
639 

Prat%a hegomjoha^ Lmdl 

■ — 

Bfirawchal 

— 

Berawchal 

— 

ChoahatM 

60 VAOOrNIAOBAE 

Agapetes aahgna. Hook f , 120 
Vaeovmum Domanum, Wight, 



— 

— 

Sirkham 

167, 300 

Vaccvmum excM'iatatum, Kurz, 


S%rte 

16 

Vaccimum serratumfWight, 140, 


, , 

297 

Vaccmitm Gnfflthuimm, Wight 





61 Bbioaoeae 

P^ert8 ovahfoUa, D Don, 109 


Tlangham 

Chhoklei 

Rhododmd/ron Veitchmnum, 

Pawchha 

Hook, 1, 146 

Rhododendron a/rboreumf Sm 2 

Pawehha 

Chhoklei 

62 Monotbopaoeae 

Monol/ropa umflora, Linn , 367 


__ 

63 Pbhuulaobae 

Lyaimachia evalmSi Wall , var 



aeaaihflora 

Lyamiachm gwpomca, Tlibg 



64 MyBSUTAOBAE 

Ard'tsm nemfoha, Wall 



Arduwp near, attmuata. Wall , 

— . 

— 

98 

•— 


Ardiaia QriffitJm, Clarke, 404 
Ard/ia%a macroca^a. Wall , 97, 
538 

Ard%8ia solanacea, Roxb , 162 

— 

VahrUthe% 


Zemcd 

Ardkaia> Thomsorm, Mez , 478 

' — 

— . 

Ard%aui dbVmgay D C 

— 

— 

Ard%8%a colorata, Roxb 

— 

— 

Ard%a%a pamcfulaia, Roxb , var 


— 

Hooijer, 0. B Clarke 

BrnbeUa Naguahia, Don 

-■ 

Tlmg 

JSmheha rdbuata, Roxb ' 


— 

Maeaa Ghia%a^ Don 

— 


Maeaa inchca. Wall , 615 

— , 

— 

Maeaa montana, A t> C,, 663 

Siahna 

Amgm 

Maeaa rainentacea, ADC, 106 

— 

— 

66 Sapoxaoeae 

Sa/rcoaperma aa-horeum, Benth , 

— 


Sideroxylon tomSntoaum, Roxb 


Mavdo 

66 SanenAOBAE 

Btyrcta> amvkiitvm^ Roxb , 222 


Thingth%cmg 

JSymplocoa crataegiotdea, Ham , 

— 

■ — 

173 
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66 Stybaoeab — cont 

tSymplocos spicata, Roxb , var 



aitemiata. Wall 

SyinploGOs racemosa, Roxb , vai 




khaatana, 0 B Clarke 

67. OUBAOEAE 

Jaarmnum anastomosansi Wall , 



152, 698 

Jasfimmm> attermitum, Roxb , 

_ 

, 

6, 673. 

Jaarmnum caudatum, Wall 

- ■ 

— - 

Jaarmrmm lAsten^ King , 

— 

— 

Jaarmnum com (Aatum^ Roxb ,169 

— 

— 

Jaam%num coa/rctatum, Roxb , 

— 

— 

var HooJcenana, Clarke, 13 
Jaarmnum flexile, Vahl, var 


- 

Hookertana, 0 B Clarke, 
320, 658 

Jaammum glanduloaum. Wall , 



61 

Jaarmrmn launfoUum, Roxb , 




169 

Jaarmnum acandena, Vahl, 426, 

-- 


608 

Jasrmnum aubglanduloaum, Kz 




Jaarmnum, sp 169 

— 

— 

Liguatrum rdbuatum, Bl, 188, 
642 

Linociera termflora, Wall 

— 

Chawmzil 

— 

■ — 

68 Apooykaobae 

Anodendron pamcukiium, A 


TImkdU 

DC 

Chonemorpha macrophylla, G 




Don, 233 

Holaarhoena cmtidyaentenca. 

. 

Thlengpa 

WaU, 603 

Melodmua hhaaianua. Hook f , 

- 


696 

Melodvmia monogynua, Roxb 

- .. 



Tabefmaernontar^ coronana. 

— 

Pararai 

Br 

Bhynckodia WaWhchii, Benth , 
183 

Willugllbe^a eduha, Roxb , 294 

— 

— 

— 

Vuakdup 

’ 322, 411 

— 


69 AscOjEpiadaobae 

Hoya Umceolata, Wall , 488 — 


Hnacha 

Hoya longifolta, Wall , 26, 27, 
28 

Hoya pa^aaitica, Wall , 207 

— 

Hnacha 

— 

Hnacha 

Hoyahvrmamca, BoHe, 136 

— 

Hnacha 

Hoya Qnfflthm, Hook f 

* — 

Hnacha 

Heteroaterrma alatum, Wt 

— 


Maradema, sp , 286 

— 

*— 

Tovocmrpua h%malena%8, Bale 
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'?0, Loganiaobab 

BtiddUm macfoataohyat Benth , 
124, 466, 662, 663 
BiMleya pammlata, Wall , 126 
BiMlesa asuUicat Lour 
Qdsemvum ehgcms, Benth 
JFagraea oJjovata, Wall , 487 
71 GBNTIAKrAOBAB 

Ccmecora andrographioideSf 
Griff , 699 

Canscora dnffuaaf Br 
Ora^Jurdm gapomca, Sieb & 
Zncc , var, 676, 

Bxaoum tetrctgonwn, B.oxb , 81 
G&U%(maLouretm, Gnseb ,179 
Genhma napul^gera, Franch, 21, 
22 

Gmt^ana ivudtccmhs, Kurz, 138 
Omtimia pedkcellata, Wall , 163 
*Gmt%ana Paaryae, Marqnand, 
168 

Sw6rt%apulchella, Ham , 346 
Swertia nervoaa^ Wall 
72. Bobaginaobab 

Oordixi fragrantuaima, 0 B , Cl 
Cynoglossumfurcatumf WaU 
Tn^hodeama kha8%anum, Clarke, 
608 

Toumefortia CandolUi^ Clarke 
73 CONVOIiTOBAOBAB 

Argyr&ia WalMm, Choisy 
Argyraiasp 617 
Oahnyct^on Bona-nox, Boj, var 
grcmdnflora 

Ipomaea cymoaa, B & S 
^omaea vtt^foUa, Sw 
Ipomaea hederacea, Jacq., 321 
Lettaovma stngoaa^ Eoxb , 692 
LeUaorma sp, prox. Maaterat^, 
456 

Porcma rac&mosa, Roxb , 393 
QuamocUt phoemcm, Chois, 431 
74. SOIABAOBAB 

OapatcumfnUeacenSi Lnm 
Lymcmthua avhiruncata, Bitt , 
282, 406 

I/yaumthua pachypetcda, Bitt , 
(8 crasaipekd^a) 

Physaha mirnma, hixm 
Solmwnfeiox, Lnm 
Sohmm Lnm 

Bolmtm maorodong WaU , var 
lyaimachioidea 
SoUmm MeUmgma, L. 
SoUmum torwm, Sw 


Lakher Name Liishei Name 

— Niiaiphawn 

Napichattma SenaX 

uhamai Hnamtur 

— KeUur 

— Pai hhmodur 

— Khawatkdamdawi 

— Kehhabet 

NmfmTkanghna — 

— VoUeaentil 

— Hnemmiclihu 

— Ntpuipar 

— ► Anhlmg 

— Vamtm 

8h^e KeXaacmphU 

— Scdawk 

^ Mulpuk 

— TawhpUi^ 
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78 Gbsnbbacbas — cent 

Bhynchotechum elUpHcum, A. 
DC 

Stauranthera grandiflora, Benth 
Stauranthera umbroea, Clarke, 
239 

*Truepalum lineicapsa, Bisolier, 
79, 262 

79* Bignoniaobab 

Spaihodea atipulata, Benth 
StereospermuTJV cheUmoidtSy D C 
Siereosperm,u7i/i glandulomm,'Mici 
Stereospermumn&ui a7vt}mn,^\az 
80, Aoanthaobab 

AcanthiLs Uucoatachym^ Wall, 
623 

Adhoitodcb Vaaica^ Nees, 492 . 

And/rographu pamculata, Nees 
And/rographia tmmflorat T And 
Aayataaxa puaiUa^ Clarke, 381 
AayaiaaiellaNeeaianai Lind , 302 
Barlena cnatcutaf Linn , 336 
Barlma etngoaa, Wilid 
Codonocanthua pauc^flomSfl^QeB 
Oolquhoimia cocctnea. Wall 
Qoiquhouma elegam. Wall , var 
pmc%flora 

Daedalaccmthua purpurascenat 
T Aad , 156 

Daedalacanthus at/nd>U8, T. 
And., 3 

Daededkemthua tetragonua, T 
Aad 

Bmdalaimdhua tuh%flo'nia, T 
And., 92 

Diciipt&ra Booid)urgJnanat !&Tees, 
var hvpleuro%de8i Nees, 464 
BoMnacardh/ua Anderaomi, 
Clarke, var vtacoaua^ 0 B 
Clarke, 421 

BchmaccmtJvua cUtmucdiia, Nees, 
248 

Mremthemum Icdenfiorum, Cl 
Eramidiemum palM^f&nm, Nees, 
var Umoapaa^O B Clarke, 11 
JuaUcia khmicma, Clarke, 362 
JuaUoia vaacuhaa^ Wall , 580 
Jmticia promrnbana^ L, var 
kdtapzca, Clarke 
JvsUma, 'oaaculoaa. Wall , var 
679. 

Lep%dagM,%8 hyahna, Nees, 432 
Nelaonia campeatnSf K Br , 226 
Beri^tropha tinctona, Nees, 638 
FJUogacantJma curmfionts, Nees 


Lakher Name Lnshei Name 

— Tiarap 


— JZ%hhaw 

Pazi Zihnghal 

— Zthhaw 

— Lamha 

Kodta Kaivldm 

— 'Hloclumgvom 


Vangvatthur 
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80 ACAiraHAOBAE — COUt 

PhhgacanthuB tuhiflorus, Nees 
Phlogacantlvus 'Wc^hc%^^, Clarke, 
467, 6§5 

Phhgcumfithus guttatvSi Nees 
Rhinamnthua ccUcaratm, Nees, 
102 

Staurogyne a/tgmtea, Wall , 56, 

57 

Stfdbilxmthes amsophylhia, T 
And , var 395, 415, 
StrohiUmthes aunculatuttf Nees, 
514 

Strohilanthes capitatus, T And 
319 

Strobtlcmthes ducolor^ T And 
Strohilanthes boerhamoidea, T 
And 

Strobila'iitJiQa Behctus^ T And 
StrobilanthesflaccidifoUua^ Nees, 
394, 416, 497 

StrobiUmthes glomeratua, T And 
463 

StroHlanthea macrosjfegfttw, Clarke, 
678 

Strobilanthea macuhtua, Nees, 
319, 414 

Strobilanthea (near pectinatua), 

T And 

^Strobilcmthea Parryorwm, Fischer, 
155, 398, 449 

8trob%lanthea recurvits, Clarke, 
413, 646 

Strob'danthea Svmonavi,^ T And , 
203 

TJvuribergia coccmea, Wall , 
278 

Tliunbergta grandtfioia, Roxb , 
var axiUarza, Clarke, 369 
’ 114 

81 Vebbenaobab 

CcdUcarpa arborea, D C 
Oalhcarpa rubella, Lmdl 
Ca/ryopteria pamauUUa, Clarke, 
551 

Oaryopteria grata, Benth 
Ole^defad/ron infortuncdurii, 
Gaertn , 654 

Clerodmdron nutans. Wall , 
672 

Clerodendron aerratum, Spr 
Congea tomentosa, Roxb , 609 
Gmekna arborea, Linn 
Ghnehna obhngifoUa, Roxb 
Verbena o^c/inaka, Linn , 228 | 


Vatezuh 

Vatehlmmzu 


RanUtng 

Bamting 

Eamtmg 

Ramtmg 

Ramitng 

Ramttng 

Ting 

Ramiing, 

Rafnttng 

Ranitvng 

Banding 

Ramtmghmu Irm 

Banding 

Banding 


Paniipaw 

Avm 


Ilndkia 

Lalruangabehcthcl 


Leidumauah 

Sahuaihrui 

Thlanvavmg 

Vaimgthla 
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Botanical Name. 

Lakher Name 

Lashei Name 

84 POLYGOlsrAOBAB — cont, 

Folygonvm pl^ejum, R Br, 



var 87 

PolygomtTnstagmnumf Ham , 89 

_ 



Polygonum glahrwm, Willd 

— 

Ohahatfii 

85. PtPBBAOBAE 

HovUuyma cordata, Thnnb 

. 

Vatthinthing 

Pi^er munypoorense, Clarke 

— 

— 

Pip&r, sp , 385 

— 

— 

Pi/per mgrvm, Lum 

Pain 

— 

Piper ped^ceUomm, Wall . . 

— 


Piper Thomaom, Hook f , var. 

— 


puherula, Clarke 

86 Mybtstaobab 

Myn8t%ca longifoUa, Wall 


Thxngth% 

87 Laxtbaobab 

Actmodaphne maaroptera, Miq ? 

„ , - 

— 

AlseodaphnepctiolariStPiooik f , 
541 

0^nncmomum caudcetum, Nees 

— 

Khuangthid 



— - 

C%n7umianmn cecicodaphnef 

Heissn 

Oinnamomum glandithferum. 

— 

Saper 

— 

Khtangzo 

Hezssn 

Oinnarmmum impreaainervium, 
Meissn 

Cmnamomum dbtimfdkum, Nees 

— 

— 


ThaUhmgaualc 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Longiascmgpa 

Phakthvng 

Lindera hifana, Bexxtli , 665 
Lindera Metemerif King, 625 . 

— 

Soper 

— 

— 

Zitsea chariacea, Wall , 422 

— 


Ifi^teea ctirata, B1 , 469 

Eiarangpa 

Sernom 

Zttsea laeta, Wall 

— 

Nauthahpui 

Lzisea semecarpifoha. Hook f , 

Thldbet 

437. 

lAtsea, sp , 10 



- 

? 83, 519 

— 

Smlhmapa 

? 602 

— 

Fasaltakaza 

Phoebe aUenuala, Nees 

— 

— 

88 Pbotbaobae 

Hehcfia exeeha, Bl, 


Stalhma 

89 Thymbuaobab 

Daphne canndbina. Wall , 289 



— 

Daphne StireU, W W Sm & 

— 

— 

Cave, 121 

Ddg&worthia longipes. Lace, 375 


— 

Dmostorm decandrum, Wall , 410 

— 


90 BltABAGNAOBAE 

Elaeagnua latifoha, Lum , 82 ♦ 

Chara 

Sarzvkpm 

91 Lobasithaobabi 

Lorarvthua pulverulentus. Wall , 

— 

— 

500. 

Viscum arhmlatum, Burm , 555 

— 

Lenpat 

92 Santalaobab 

Oayne arbor ea^ Wall, . • 

— 

— 
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93 Exj^hobiaobae 
Bchccaurea sapida^ Muell Arg 
Bieyimapatm8i Benth 
Glocktdzon lameolanufThi Balz 
Bomonoi,a npana, Lour 
MaUotU8 pMhpptnenais, Muell 

Arg , 613 

Oatodes pamculata, B1 , 678 
BhyUanthus Embhcat h 
BhyllcbTdhuB Bo/i^Uon'ici'Mis^ 
MueU -Arg, 292 
Bicmm comrmn'Ls, Linn , 626 

94 Mobaobae 

Artocarpus Chaplaaha, Boxb 
Artocao'pvs LaJcoocha, Koxb 
BdUmoatrehlus U^cifohat Kurz 
Bicus cuma, Ham , 653 
Mcua clavaia, Wall 
B^c^ca bengalens^3, Linn 
B^gus gemculaiat Kurz 
Mctea gzbboaa, B1 , 444 
Mem glomerata, Boxb 
Mem hwta, Vahl * 

Mem elaaticai B-oxb 
Mem, sp 
Biem, sp 

Moms %ndica, Linn 
Morm laefoigata. Wall , 181 
96 Ubxioaobab 

Boehmena malahanca, Wedd 
Boehmena mpwZosa,Wedd ,1349 
B^regeasm velutma. Gaud 
JSlmtoatemma di^aaectum, Wedd 
Pika bracteosa, Wedd 
Pilea umbrosa, Wedd 
Procna laevigata, B1 

96 JxraiiANnAOEAE 
Engelha/rdtia spicata, B1 , 668 
Juglana regia, Linn 

97 MyaloAOEAE 

Mynca Nagi, Thunb , 147 

98 CtrPtTLIFBBAB 

Betula cylindroatackya. Wall 
BePula alnoidea, Ham , 123 
Oaatcmopau Hyatnsu, ADC 
Oastanopau tribuloidea, A» D C , 
371, 419, 420 
GaaUmopaia, sp., 360, 662 
Gorylua Columa, Linn 
Querem dealbata, Hook f & T , 
391 

Qmrcm dilatata, Lmdl , 134 
Querem OnffitTm, Hook f , & T , 
71, 72 ? 


Lakher Name 

Lushei Name 

Theipawhiapa 

Pangkai 

— 

— 




Babeu 

Tmput’Sulhla 

— 

Thingkhei 

.. 

BeUur 

Chheihlu 

Sulhlu 

Chheihlu 

Sulhlu 

Fahmaumgpatang 
or Keilachhupa 

Mixtflh 

— - 

Tathawng 

Theita 

Th&dat 



Theita 

Theiiit 



Ahmm 

Brmvmg 

Bongchin 

Eihmvm 

Zarnrnihmavmg 



Ghhohe 

— 

Sazutheipui 

Ban 

Th/iaket 

Ahong 

Mnahlun 

Bongpi 

1 Bung 

\ — 

1 Lungh 

— 

Hmubelhing 

Teicho 

Lenlang 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Hnum 

— 

Khawhherh 

— 

Keifang 



Hncmgzau 

— 

Hnangpui 


— 

Aai 

Th&mgo 

Aai 

Thmaen 


Hmtm 

K&uho 

Pah 


Thai 

~ 

Saaua 
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Lakher Name 


Lushei Name. 


104 OBOHiDAaBAB — cont 

Gcdanthe gr<mli8, Lmdl , 485 
Oalanthe Maauca, Lmdl , 277 
Oakmthe verainfoUa, Br 
GaUmthe, sp , 482 , 

Oamarotu parpurmt Lmdl , 
Hook f , 287 
Gamarotia Marvm, K & P 
OmitoatyUe IwmaloLiL a. Hook f , 
568 

OtrrJiopetalum picturatum, G 
Lodd, 197 

Goelogyne elata, Lmdl , 190 
Ooelogyne fiacddUj Lmdl 
Godogyne fmhnata. Lmdl , 423, 
485 

Goelogyne flavida. Wall, 160 
Goelogyne grarmmfoka, Pax & 
Reiohb f , 221, 612 
Goelogyne HuetPnenana, Reiohb 
f, 636 

Goelogyne rm^anthat Lmdl , 645 
Goelogyne praecox, Lmdl 
Goelogyne fiLsceacena, Lmdl , 664 
^Goelogyne pendula, Smnmerh , 
241 

Gymbidntm cypemfohum. Wall , 


Gymbidmm gtgcmteum, Wall , 
402 


Gyndndtumlo7igifohum,I> Don, 
562 


Dendrobtum cmcepa, Sw 

Dendrohtumticinamformet Roxb , 
290 

Dendrohium aggregatum, Roxb., 
198, 666 

Dendrohium arachmtes, Reiohb 
f, 191 

Dendrobiumhicam&rcdumfljmdl , 
261 

Dendrohium cctp®Z%jefi,Reichb f , 
679, 

Dend/rohium chryaomthumf Wall , 
298 


Dendrohium cremdatum, Lmdl , 
205. 

Dendrohium denaiflorum. Wall , 
212, 686 

Dendrohium dmudcma, D. Don, 
111 . 

Dendrohnmiftmbricaum, Hook , 
var, oculataf Hook, f,, 199 

Dendrohium formoaum, Boxb , 
639. 
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104 Obohidaobae — cont, \ 

Den^ohium heteroccerpum^ Wall , 

DeviMbism, Umgtcomu, Lmdl, 
528 

DmdroHummoschatum, Sw , 266 
Dendrobium ochreatumi Lmdl, 
178 


Lakher Name 


Lushei Name. 


Dendrobtum pendulum, Koxb ,94 
Dendrobzum aphyllum, (Boxb ) 
Fischer, 216 

DendrobiumpnmuhmLm, Lmdl , 
218, 680 

Vefnd/tobvum noBXpymoata^ih/yum, 
Lmdl , 112 

Dendrobvum pygmaeum, Lmdl , 
129 


Dendrobmm, sp ? 178 
Dendrobmm, sp ? 682 
Dendrobiumf sp ? 189 
De/nd/robrnm, sp* ? 205 
*Dend/rob%vmParryae, Summerh , 
269 


Ena Anderaomi, Hook, f . 
Ena arnica, Kchb , f , 640 
Ena bcmbu8^foUa, Lmdl 
Ena coronana, Lmdl , 481 
Ena fiava, Lmdl , 215 
Enapamculata, Lmdl , 554, 670 


Ena Lacei, Summerh , 632 
Eamercdda Olarhe%, Beichb f, 
110 . 

EuIopMabicannata, Hook i ,209 
Euhph/ia nuda, Lmdl 
Euhphia, sp , 208 
Gdleola Inmleyana, Beichb f , 
298 

Geodxynmpufpureum, Br. 
Hdbenana acmfera. Wail 
Hahenana gcdecmdra, Benth 
Bdbenana gemculata, D Don, 
358. 


Purundi 


Hahenana goodyeroidea, Don 
Hahenana Helfen^ Hk f 
Hdb&nana malleifera, Hk f 
Hchenana atenopetala, Lmdl 
Herpyama hng%cauU8,'Lmdl , 217 
Lvpana cord%fol/ia. Hook f , 439 
Lipana de^icatula. Hook f , 273 
L^ana PanaJm, Hook f 
lApa/na puaiUa, Bidl,, 258 
Lnpana mndiflora, Lmdl , 535 
lApana, sp , 374 
Microatyha Joaeph/iana, Beichb 
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Lushei Name 

104 OnOHIDAOBAE — cont 



M%CT08tyh3 ScoUtt, Hook f , 23 
MtcrostyUs Walltchii, Lindl , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

var 19 



Neogyne Gfardnencma, Beiohb f , 

— 

— 

483 



Nerviha JuUana, Schltr 

— 


Nervtha phcaia, Schltr 

— j 

Phurtliahhlo 

Obe/toma pachyrcbcMa^ Reichb 
f, 634 

Oberoma, sp , 113 

— 




— 

Otochdus fmca, liindl, 477 

— . 

— 

Otochilua porrecta, Lmdl , 429 

— 

— 

Parmea umflora, Lmdl , 636 

— 

— 

Paphwpedtlum Tnr8UU88%mum^ 

— 

— 

Pfitz , 172 



PaphLoyedilum vilhsum, Pfitz , 

— 

— 

418 



Paphioped^lum vtllosum, var 

— 

, — 

Boxalh 



Papihoranthe teres, Schltr , 620 

— 

— 

Phmua Blumei, Lmdl , 208 

— 

— 

Phcdaenopsia Manm, Beichb f , 
196 

Pholidota comaUanae, Reichb 

— 

— 




f , 194 



PhoUdota near ^mbnccda, Lmdl , 

— 

— 

533 



Phohdota rdhra, Lmdl , 433 

— 

— 

Ple%one macukaat Lmdl , 491 

— 

— 

PodocHlus cuUratusy Lmdl 

— 

— 

Porpasc fibuUformis, K & P 

— 

— 

Penanthera ImschooUana, Bolfe 

— 

Senhn 

Saccoldbium cakeolare, Lmdl, 

— 

— 

118 



Saccohhxum pseudO’-dutichum, 

— 

— 

Kmg & Pantl , 127 



Sarccmthus fiUforme, Lmdl , 236 

— 


*J3teogyne htshmenaxs. Summerh , 

— 

— 

130, 626 



SPigmcdogyne tncalloaat Pfitz, 

— 


193 



Tmma latifoha, Benth , 126 

— 

— 

Tmniops^s harhata^ Schltr , 634 

— 

— 

Vanda Parialm, Veitch & 

— 

— 

Beiohb f , 196 



Vanda coerulm, Griff 

— 

Lawleng 

Vanda parmjlora, Lmdl , 192 

— 

Vamlla, sp , 671 


— 

’ 269 

— 

— 

’ 683 

— 

— 

? 684 

— 

— 

106 ZiNGIBBItAOBAB 



Alpima hracteoAa, Boxb , 154 

lapo 

Aichal 

Alpmia Qalanga, Sw , 260 

““ 
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Lakher Hame 

Lushei Name 

105 ZlNaiBBRAOEAE — coni 

Alpima malaccmais^ Roscoe 



Amomum dealbatum, Roxb , 164 

latabopa 

Aidu 

An^m,v,m h^igmforme, Benth , 



Cautleya Gathcartti, Bak 



Cauileya liUea, Royle, 270 





Costua apec^osuBf Sm , 64 


Sumbul 

Qaatrochilua longifiora. Wall 



Aitur 

Globba Olarkei, Bak, 240 

- 


Qldbba muUtflora, Wall , 244 




Olobba onxenais, Roxb 245 

■ 

■ 

Globba versicolor, Sm , 150 




Hedychium coccmeum. Ham , 59 

lachxa 

Aiohkia 

HedycJiium elUpticum, Ham , 60 


Aibuk 

Hedychium spicatum. Ham , 67 

Photlang 

Aithur 

Hedychium vilhsum. Wall , 581 



Aichhia 

Kaempferia rotunda, Lum 



Tuhtin 

Kaempfena sikhimemis, King, 
281 

Mantisia spathulata, Schult , 

— 

— 



Aiting 

200, 201 

Phrymum ea^ntatum, WiUd 

Ghaihna 

HnathiaZ 

106 Habmodoraobab 

Ophiopogon Clarkei, Hook f, 

572 

— 

— 

Ophiopogon dracaenoides, Hook 



Phunhnng 

f , 479 

Ophiophogon Wallichianus, 

i 


Hk f 

Pehosanthes macrophylla, Wall , 
448 

— 

— 

Pehosanthes violacea, Wall 

1 


Pehosanthes Teta, Andr 

— 

— 

107 Amaryludaobab 

Gnnum amoenum, Roxb , 235 



Curcuhgo crassifoha. Hook f 

— 

Phaiphak 

Hypoxia aurea. Lour 

— 


108 Taooaoeab 

Tacca laema, Roxb , 8 


Thialhlia 

109 Biosooriaoeab 

Dioacorea alata, Lmn , 392 


Rainhachmi 

Hioscorea glabra, Roxb 

Totorodopa 

Hrakai 

Dioacorea aoAiva, L 

— - 

— 

liO Liliaobab 

Asparagus racemosus, Willd , 

. 

Arkebawk 

305 

Chlorophytumundulatum, Wall , 



301 

Dianella ensifoha. Red 

Disporum calcaratum, Hon 

■ . , 


— 

— 

Dracaena apicata, Roxb 

— 

— 

Lilium Walhchianum, Schult f , 

— - 

Badai 

66 

Paru polyphyUa, Sm , 186 

— 

— 


2 B 
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110. Liliaoeab — cont 

PolygoncUum oppoaiHfohum, — 

Royle, 660 

Simlax prohfera, Roxb Karmhua 

Smdaai EoxhurgMana, Wall — 

111 PONTEDERIAOBAE 

Monochona hastaefoUa, Pres! , — 

246 

112 COMMBXilNACEAB 

Aneilema dtvergena, C B , Cl — 

Anetlema giganteum, II Br — 

Aneilema acah&rrimum, Kuntli — 

Corrmehna nudtflora^ L — 

Porreatia JSooheri, Hassk , 286 — 

Polha AoUamj Hassk — 

Polha pentaaperma, Clark — 

Polha aorzogonmaiSf Endl — 

113. PaiiMAOBab 

^reca Pnwndray Roxb , var — 

Armga aaccha^ifera, LabiU ,461 — 

Borcbasua flahelhjeff , L TMalira 

Calamiia, sp , 589 — 

Galanvua acanthoapathm, Grifl — 

Galarrms erectm, Roxb Ar% 

Garyota urena, Lum , 590 Sa^a% 

Phoemx hurmhs, Royle, 171 — 

Ptnanga graciha, B1 , 688 Nonghmetnong 

114 AlfcAOBAB 

Oonatanthua aarmentoaua, Klotz — 

Pothoa GathcarHi, Schott — 

Remuacdia PLook&nana^ Schott — 

Rhaphidophora decuraivaf^dhotii — 

669 

? 671 — 

116. BriooatjiiAoeab 

JEJnocauhn oryzetorum, 698 — 

116 Cypebaoeab 

Gctrex atramentiHa, Boott — 

Gyperus digitatua, Roxb , 694 — 

Gyparua Zolhngert, Steud , 697 — 

F%rnbnatylu8 annua, R & S , — 

var diphylla, Htiek,, 696 
Ltpocarpha argentea, R Br , 691 — 

Rhynchoapora glmica, Vahl, 693 — 

Scirpua mucronatua, Linn , 696 — 

Selena h^ecarpa, Nees — 

Selena eochmcMnenaia, Druce, Pathemg 

yar elatior, Clarke, 692 

117 Gbameneahj 

Ant}mimag%gan;tea, Cav Phaphm 

Anmdvncma caUoaa, Mnnro, 601 Aphaw 

Amndmcma fdkata,'^QQB 502 SeuU 

Bomdruaa Tulda, Roxb Raaang 

CepMoatachyum capitatum, Rtmgxa 

Mmaro, 


»Ka%ha 


Vva% 

Thangtung 

Siallu 

Korthai 

Hmipm 

Meihle 

Tafft%ang 


Tubal 


Thtp 


Phat 

Phar 

Ltk 

Rothvng 

Ranged 
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Lakhar Name Lushei Name 


117 Gramineae — cont 

Cozx lachryma Johi, Lmn , 496, 
var puellarat Camus 
Dendroealamus Hooken, Munro, 
1348 

Dendrocakmus sikhmmsiSf 
Gamble * 

Erianthm longxseiosuSf Anderss , 
473 

Mehcomna hambusoides, Trm 
Setana rub%g%nosa^ Miq , 688 
Sorghum cermium. Host ,116 
Thyaanolama AgT 08 t% 8 f Nees 

CRYPTOGAMIA 

118 Lycopodiaoe AB 
Lycopod%um cemuum^ Lmn , 690 
Lycopodi/um ch/oatum, Lmn , 624 
I^copodiumHarmUom%, Spreng , 

131 

Lycopodium Phlegmanaf Linn , 
303 

Lycopodium setaceumt Ham , 128 

119 SeIi AOINELLAOE AB 
SelagineUaflabellata, Sprmg, 364 

120 Filioes 

Adiantum Edgeworthi% Hook, 
363 

Aspidium cicutanum, Sw , 637 
Asplemum nitidum, Sw , 649 
Asplertium t&rmifoUum^ t) Don, 
312 

Blechnum onentale, L 
Oheikmthes alborna/rginata,OlB>TkB 
DavaUia puhhra, D Don, 
308, 313 

Diplazium esculentum, Sw , 689 
Dryoptens cvnda, 0 Ktze , 614 
Dryoptens cochlecUa, C Chr , 609 
Egenolfia appendiculata, Fee, 
604 

Glcichenia lineama, Clarke, 366 
Humata repena, Diels 
LygodiumfleSBUoaum, Sw , 380 
Lygodiumjaponicumf Sw ,311 
Lygodium polystachyum, Wall , 
309 

Nephrolepia cordifoha, Presl ,378 
Microlepia atngoaa, Presl , 647 
Onychium ailviculoaum, 0 Chr , 
468 

Ophiogloasum intermedium, Don 
Polypodkum esccavatum, Bory,310 
Polypodmm Mmatayenae, Hook , 
610 


Sachipa 

Rahmapa 

Among 

Langtei 


Chhihn 

Angphi 


Pingpth 


Chawchhi 

Hmunphiah 


Kangrem 

Thingnhuk 


Vomban 


Arthladaum 

Daujnzimpui 


Kangrem or Sa- 
mama 
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Lakher Name 

Lushei Name 

120 Filtobs — cont 

Polypodium lachnopus. Wall ,314 



Polypodium leiorhizu7n,WalL , 307 

— 

— 

Polystichum amdbile, J Sm , 645 

• — 

— 

Polystichum ariatatum. Pres! ,611 

^ — 

— 

Ptendiumaqmhnum, Kuhn, 366 
Plena Qremlleana, Wall ,612 

, — 

Katchat 

— 

— 

Ptena longipinnula. Wall , 648, 
628 

Ptena quadriaurata, Retz ' 

— 

— 

*— 

— 


All the plants in the above list were collected by the author’s wife 
The vernacular names vary to some extent in different parts of the 
district, so not mfrequently the same plant has two or more names It is 
interestmg to find, however, that in many instances plants belongmg to the 
same family bear the same name in the vernacular New species found in 
the Lushai Hills have been marked with an asterisk These were all first 
found by the author’s wife except the DxdLyrmcarpua ’Wengerx, which was 
found by the Rev W J L Wenger, of Lungleh The numbered plants 
were all identified at the Royal Botanical Gardens, Kew 

This list of course does not pretend to be exhaustive and a number of 
plants not included here were collected in the South Lushai Hills between 
Demagiri and Lungleh by Lt A T Gage, I M S in 1901 A list of this 
collection will be found in Records of the Botanical Survey of India, Vol I, 
No 13, A Botanical Tour in the South Lushai Hills, by Lt A T Gage, 
IMS 

List oe some ]\Iisoellaneous Peahts having VeenacuiiAB Names, but 

NOT ACOTJBATBLY IDENTIFIED 


Lushei Name 
Ghangel, the wild plantain 
Rairuang, elephant grass 
Di, thatch 

Bua, bamboos in general 

Fardi, an aromatic plant like parsley 

Lungsam, moss 

Lervpat, tree moss 

HU>zahthe,i, the small creepmg sensitive plant 
Haidm and haifavang, wild mangoes 
Hhhet, grass 
Chabet, burrs 

Chong, a cactus, euphorbia 
Turn, the sago palm 

Anchin, an arum-hke plant whose leaves taste of celery 

Charpui, Termvnalia hiaktta 

Berato, TerminaUa Ghebula, Retz 

Bcmph^, Anthocephalus Cadamba, Miq 

Beraw, Oananum sihhimense 

HnahJchar, Macaranga pustulata, King 

Hnaibung, Isonandra polyantha 

Thmgsia, Kayea aaaamica 

Thmgra/i, Aquilana agallooha* 

tSavmgtei, Gedarela toona 
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Ghanghor, Tncosanthea angmna 

Ghangkor, staghorn moss 

Zarmo or Zoarchhuang^ the cockscomb plant 

ThaltJmig, lemon grass 

Lahhuih, the pandanus tree 

MuaUiawi, Saraca %nd%ca 

List of Fungi min Vbbnaoulab Names 

Lushei Name. Lakher Name 

Pasaibmq Athipalulhu 

Pazawngheng* 

Paardang 

Pachang 

Ghanghang, PaiMma 

Ghangmq 

Ghangaetliao 

Maopa 

Paaontlung 

Pahnakhar Seiihaw 

Past 

Papar 

Pamal 

Pahtang Ipathi* 

BawngeLpa, 

Parpa 

Puthmnabeng 
Pachhta, a toadstool 
Phuhphuhlum^ a puffball 




INDEX 


AMnasmg, 294, 295, 296 
Abefit a chief, 246 

Abor, tribe, belief as to Milky Way, 495 n “ 
Acacia oxyphylla^ Craib, a fish poison, 163 
Acaxiw. vcnnata, a fish poison, 163 
Achhangpho, sacrifice of hen to cure broken 
limb, 171 

Achhisa^ trial by ordeal, 262, a curse. 474 
Adoption, 289, of chief’s clan by slaves, 
227 

Adulteress, In case of child marriage, 308, 
if she has children, 347 
Adultery, 347, corespondent fined, 
•woman’s pnce refunded, 347, effects 
of, after death, 848 
Adze, 56, 133 

After-birth, medicine to get rid of, 170, 
disposal of, 387 , among Lusheis, 388 
Agriculture, 75-82 
Ah, ceremony, 342 

Ahia, minor dues in marriage price, 317, 
refundable if woman divorces husband, 
345 

Ahma, 342 

AhmaWy a vampire soul, 462-6 
Aijal, headquarters of the Lushai Hills 
District, 93, 175 

A-^la, platform of chiefs house, 70, 251 
Ahheidea, vana after taking bees’ nest, 449 
Akyab, guns imported through, 46 
AUnma procera, Benth , fish poison, 164 
AUnma shpulata, Boiv , flah poison, 164 
Alcohol, prohibited by mission, 21, 22 
Aleuhno, sexual Intercourse with sleeping 
woman, 281-3 

Alphabet, 512, Mr Lorram’s, 511 
Amalm, bridal procession, 299, in Chapi, 
306-6, in case of child marriage, 308 
Ambassador, 218 

ATtumum dealbatumy -used for calling rain, 

458 

Amusements, 172 

Am, explained, 853-5 , for young man to 
make arrow poison, 50 , for men to dye 
or weave, 74, 105, 471 , for girls and 
mamed women to make pots, 128 , to 
shoot cock hornbill, in nesting season, 
138, for Hnaihleu to kill tiger, 139, 
234, for Mihlong to kill hornbill, 139, 

236 , sexual intercourse, for hunter on 
certain occasions, 140-1 , to claim fine 
from man steaUng animal out of trap, 

268 , for woman to set traps, 156 , to 
USB dead man’s traps, 157, sexual 
intercourse on night of setting traps, 
156-7 , for woman to enter fishing hut, 
169, music during Aoh, 173 j to 
take men's or tigers* heads inside 
house, 212, 658, sexual intercourse, 
for head taker during la, 215, 217, 310 , 
participation m sacrifices of other clan, 
232, for Bonghia and Thleutha clans 
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to kill python, 234 , to marry maternal 
uncle’s widow, 244, quarrel with 
maternal uncle, 244, 474, to steal 
cotton, eggs, or a hoe, 267 , for mater- 
nal uncle to trespass in nephew’s house, 
260 , claims for remuneration between 
certain relations, 276, marriage of full 
brother and sister, 293 , for women to 
weave before a raid, 209, after Sapah- 
laisa, 137, on Salupahta night, 140, 
on Ckalatai night, 272, during an 
Aohy 366-7, after Khisongho, 368-9, 
after Chakei la, 376, after Nawdong, 
388, after funeral, 404, after C?n&ila, 
433, after Khanghnama, 444, after 
Lakachhia, 446, dunng Vebamngpam, 
448, at KhxmpaTia, 453, after Bautm- 
ilah, 464 , sexual intercourse, on cer- 
tain occasions, 3X0, fornication m 
another’s bed, 280 , to divide up pro- 
perty during lifetime, 289, to touch 
ano&er man’s analvmang, 359, 363, 
for stranger to enter village dunng 
Khuong^o, 369, during tlevlia, 371, 
to cut tlevha tree, 372 , to alter order 


of Khangc^d feasts, 372 , for pregnant 
woman to cross river, 382, for husband 
of pregnant woman to stamp feet when 
dancing, or to touch corpse, 382-3, 
to give birth in another’s house, 383 , 
certain foods, after Nawhn, 890, to 


walk over a corpse, 404, Samawpa, 
406 , to see a loris, 418 , for stranger 
to enter house on Bei Panawtki day, 
448 , to roast fish in j^ttm-house, 450 , 
for menstruons woman to hang up 


skirt in jAam-house, 460 , to give away 
cooked rice or eat midday meal, or 
remove articles from house at harvest, 
450-1, to cut bamboo stump in field, 
461, snake caught in rat-trap and 
snakes copulating, 469, certain acts 
near salt licks, 470 , cutting another’s 
hair or splitting ear lobe, 470, cut- 
ting off another’s toe or thumb, 471 , 
for man to help to weave, 471 , leavmg 
certain articles in other’s house, 471, 
spitting into Atlong, 471, striking 
person with broom or man with skirt, 
478 , passing water on place of sacri- 
fice, 473, exposure of genitals in 
certain cases, and for woman to walk 
over sleeping man, 474, for woman 
to Bit on threshold, 476 , to pomt at 
rainbow, 499 

AnaJmang, described, 357-60, hung in 
tree while building new house, 66, 
m^idtoxNangtha Eawlhei sacrifice, 234 , 
made as soon as man sets up own house, 
defiled by death, kept under roof, 368 , 
where kept in Chapi, 369, fine for 
touclfing, 359, compared with Thado 
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indo% 359 n ^ , used for Khazangpimt 
862. am if touched by any except 
family, 363, in Ohapi, 865, used for 
EJumgelm feasts, 372-5 
Anas, prohibitions, see am Lakher 
cauivalent of ten commandments, 364 , 
natural outcome of life of people, 
entitled to respect, 355, Christians 
replace, by other prohibitions, 354, 
discussed, 354-5, after Leuhrangna, 
431, before Ghiihla, 433, after icw/i- 
matfiawm, 437 , at harvest, 450-1 
Ancestors, descriptive term for, 243 , names 
of, called out at wake, 244, 400, 
children named after, 386, 391 , 
worship of, 414, 446 , sacrifice to spirits 
of, 445 

Angami, Kaga tribe, tabu on killing tiger 
among, xii, dyeing by, 106 n delay 
in cohabitation, 803 n soul, 350 n ^ , 
kenm, 363 n * , penna, 356 n ^ , spirit 
mother, 381 n ‘ , childbirth, 383 n ^ , 
youngest son the best, 387 n ^ , story 
of paddy, 449 w witchcraft J165 n 

dreams, 480 « *, 481 « * , Pleiades, 
495 n^, stars, 497 n^, rainbow, 
499 n* 

Angiapatli, eavesdropping, 269 
Angla, verandah, 71 

Anffkva, the main marriage price, 312 , 
examples of, 320-39 
Anghiasani, 304 

AngpcUaina, sacrifice held if stranger dies 
in house, 409 
Angpm, window, 71 

Angphi, plant used to cure cataiact, 169 
Angtwwmi, blessing of house, 67 
Ammals, how slaughtered, 56, 361, 368, 
371, skulls of wild, 64, meat of, 
killed by wild animal may not bo 
eaten, 65, 369, 370, 390, 431, 462, fear 
blood, cotton and women, 105, 137, 
369, 475, pursuit of wounded, 137, 
spirit of, watches its slayer on Salupa- 
Tm mght, 140, souls of dead, 140, 
jealous of women, 140-1, never step 
on piece of wood, 149-50, man who 
intends to pursue wounded must 
remam chaste, 141, domestic, 164-7, 
theft of, 268 , killing of domestic, 
by mist^e, 270, damage tiO crops 
by, 273, wild, must be killed to qualify 
for Paradise, 396 , beliefs about, 477-9 , 
referred to indirectly in jungle, 477 
Anklets, not worn, 44 
Annamites, saociflee to tiger by, 234 n * 
Ana, recovery of debts, 271 
Anodendffon panimMa, medicine for getting 
rid of after-birth, 170 
AnUnsixna gigantm, used in sacrifice, 380 
Ants, white, eaten, 83 , in folklore, 683, 668 
Ao, Kaga tribe, selection of fleld-honse by, 
77 n * , nicotine water, 93 » ^ , pigs, 
166 n topical songs, 174 n games, 
188 dog sacrificed at head 

ceremony, 216 n^, hornblll clan, 
236 n*, bastards, 278 w*. virginity 
bar to paradise. 397 nn\*, flies on 
corpse, 400 n ^ , apotia, 408 n ^ , 
beliefs about rain, 454 quarrels 
between relatives, 474 n ‘ , slow Ions, 
^8 n ^ , dreams, 480 n ^ , mediums, 
487 TC ■ , moon, 493 nn V, 
Mito Way, 495 n * , rainbow, 499 n * , 
parhelia, 600 n ^ 

Aon, after entry into new honse, 66, after 
Mongahhi,, 77, 429, after mma, 78, 


433 , after Zeuhrcmgna, 78, 431 , after 
Silnsa, 81 438 , after Sapahlaisa, 137 , 
after Thlahawh, 146, no music or 
dancing allowed during, 173, before 
raid, 209, after la, 212, 215-218, 
after Nangtha Hawk&h, 285 , after 
Chakalai, 272, after death in child- 
bed, 354, 406 , after unnatural 

death, 354, 406 , consequences of 
breach of, 354, explained, 356-7, 
may apply to family o» village, 356, 
a holiday, 357, stranger entering 
village during, fined, 367, entrances 
to village closed during, 357, after 
Khazangpxna, 361-5 , after Khisongbo, 
368-9, after TUuha, 371, after 
Chdksi la, 376, after childbirth, 
384 , when baby born dead, 388 , after 
Nawkn, 390, after death, 404, after 
Ohhomex, 435, after Leuhmaihmona, 
437, after KhanghnaUa, 444, after 
LalwAhhxa, 445-6 , after Sawva AwhtM 
447 , how indicated, 602 
Aporitpa, theft, 266 

Arakan, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 26, 35, 42, 46, 106, 
205, 209 

Arakhei, elopement, 319 
Archery, among Khyengs, 59 
Argyrexa Walliehxx, used in saciifice, 389 
Arrows, 49-50, poisoned, 60-1, included 
among anahmang in Siaha, 359, pig 
stabbed with, at Khazangpxna, 363, at 
Khxsongho, 368, at Tlmlxa, 371, 
mxthun stabbed with, at Khxsongho, 
368, at TZewZia, 371 , atSmJihong, 374, 
used at Radexm of a boy, 385, fired 
at BuMongc^ix, 429, fired at sky to 
stop rain, 454, fired to recall soul of 
sick man, 460-1 , shot in TMaaw, 467, 
set up on fence after KJianghnalxa, 444, 
in story of flood, 490, in story of 
Saku, 664 

Articles, of household use, 71-3, buried 
wth corpse taken by woman who opens 
vault, 411 

AthiS^rm, visit to grave by relations unable 
to attend funeral, 404 
AthiMa, song sung at wake, 401 
AtJnlhx, arrival of spuitof cuckold in, 348, 
abode of the dead, 394-402 , derivation 
of word, 395 «*, CKhongchhongpxpa 
bars road to, 397, 401 , pupa calls on 
spirit of dead to go to, 400, animals 
killed to accompany spirit to, 400, 
407, wife tells spirit to go to, 401, 
guns fired to accompany spirit to, 401, 
house in, 481, sun visits, 487 , visited 
by mortals, 496 
AUang, white ants* nest, 663 
Atlong, a stagnant pool, 471 
Atu, a hoe, 66, 73 , symbolic of strength, 
66, used for sowing paddy, 78, made 
by blacksmith, 107 , theft of, ana, 267 
Ahull, assault, 268 

Aunt, paternal, term of address for, 240, 
claims txnx, 299-301, takes share in 
nlece*s price 316, 320-39, takes the 
txni, 320-89 

AiapalopaUa, sacrifice to sky for children, 
380, only men may eat the sacrificial 
meat, 381 

AwKbeu, hen basket, 72, 124 
Avihehan, hen basket, 72, 124 
Atohhlononghla, song, 177 
Awldmxehaxkha, ceremony to prevent re- 
turn of spirit of dead, 408 
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Bitch, kept for breeding, 271 , am if gives 
birth to pups in another s house, 479 
Blackaidth, 106, his forge and tools, 107, 
dues of, 246, 253-6 

Bladder, forms part of phavawt 360, 362, 
364-5, 444, hung on sapling at Sawh~ 
rangbUt 462 

Blanket, the suihnapang and pmnpui, 31 , 
young men share each others’, 247-8 
Blood, of slaughtered animal, how dealt 
with, 86 , animals connect, with 
women, 106, 137, 475 , of pig in peace- 
making ceremony, 220, -feud non- 
existent, 264. used to purify murderer, 
265 , of sacridce always forms part of 
phavaw, 360, on standing crops, 372, 
438-6 , used to purify house, 409 , of 
sacrifice, smeared on seeds, 432, on 
sick man's toe, 462, human, used in 
sacrifice, 464, of animals, drunk by 
mediums, 484 
Blow-pipes, 187 
Blue Mountain, 5, 490 
Boar, purchase of small, to carry on breed, 
166, castrated at age of one month, 
160, sacrificed, 373 
Bodo, cultural links with, xiv 
Body, parts of, used as standards of 
measurement, 195-7, preparation of 
dead, 390 , flies not allowed to settle 
on (lead, 400, of woman dying in 
childbed and of Sawmwpa, how dealt 
with, 407-8, how placed in grave, 
412-3 

BoeHmena regulosa, Wedd , used for knife 
handles, 55 
Bohmong, 7, 8 

Bompas, Folklore of the Santal ParganaSi 
quoted, 662 n ^ 

Bones, wrapped in cloth by woman opening 
vault, 410-1, of Buleipa, 418 
PongcKlii, sacred Fieus, planted in centre 
of village, cutting of, 63, link with 
Lhota liTagas, xi, see also Ueulm tree, 
871-2 

Bonghia, ana for any, to kill or touch 
python, 139, 234, Zeuhnang royal 
clan, 229, descent from python, 233, 
pedigree of, 236 
Bongtong^ a basket, 121 
Borassas ilabeWiferj gives name to Thiahra, 
61, leaves used for roof, 68 , ashes of 
leaves used for dye, 416 
Borneo, cultural llnlcs with, 207 n \ 221 n \ 
383 n S 406 n S 449 n S 460 n 482 n S 
499 n ” , tribes use enemy hair as orna- 
ment, 470 n * 

Boundary, of jhums, 77, chiefs, paper, 
260, am to shift, of field, 451 
Bow, described, 48, how strung, use of, 
49, cross-, unknown, 61, pellet-, 61, 
cotton teasing, 96, of violin, 183 , used 
for divination, 353 , used in ceremonies 
after birth of boy. 386 , set up on fence 
after Khmghrumat 444 
Bowl, pipe, made by women, 92 
Bowstring, manufacture of, 48-9 
Boys, taught to weed and hoe, 28 , hair of, 
cut, 33, 394 , sip nicottne water from age 
of nine, 93 , games played by, 186-8 , 
reach status of satlia, 247 , ear-pierclng 
ceremonies of, 385 , how named, 391 , 
puberty, 394, cloths, 394, sleeping 
place, 394, feast, 438-41 
Bracele^ 44, part of fine for adultery, 

Bracer, archer’s, 49 


Bran, as pig’s food, 72, 74 
Branch, breaking of, of tleuha tree unlucky, 
372 , broken, used to show road, 503 
Breasts, touching of woman’s, 281 
Brewster, The E%ll Tribes of F 131 , quoted, 
69 n \ 296 n 296 n *, 303 n ^ 

Bride, chosen by man’s parents, 292 (see 
marriage customs, 291-343, passim) 
Bride s procession, 299, 305-7 
Bridges, construction of, 127 
British, early relations witbj 5-12, effects 
of, rule, 12-19 

Broom, described, 71 , am to strike person 
with, 473 

Brother, marriage to wife of deceased, 296 
Brothers, inherit after sons, 286, inherit 
before sons by concubines or bastards, 
287, children of, do not marry, 294 
Brow-hand, 26 

Brown, Native State of Manipur, quoted, 
4X1 n* 

Budawe, a Garo sacrifice, 461 
BvMlem aswiiea. Lour, a fish poison, 164 
Bugles, 182 
Bulbul, story of, 478 
Bull, price of, 200 
Bullets, manufacture of, 136 
Bullock, pana after killing of, 451 
Bunjogees, mode of hair dressing, 34, 
mediums among, 488 
Bupa, beer used at funerals, 278, 274, 
400 

Burials, 399-413 , wake before, 400 , dues 
to be paid on day of, 401 , take place 
in evening, pupa performs, 401 , dreams 
after, 402 , fresh fire made after, 404 , 
B.ak}mla dance at, 405, of persons 
who die unnatural deaths, 407-8, 
day after, pana, 404, in vault, 410, 
of Theulai, 410, of Vachhong, 411, 
posture of body at, 411-12 
Burton, Arabian Nights, quoted, 383 n \ 
492 

Byway, past village, 466 

Calamus erectus, Boxb , scabbards made of, 
64. leaves of, used for roof, 68, for 
string of cotton teasing-bow, 96 , thong 
for fire-stick, 108, for bridges, 128, 
for lashings, 134, for swings, 186, 
ashes of leaves used for dye, 416 
Caldrons, how measured, 198, value of, (see 
ula), 201 

Calf, value of mithun^, 200 , purchase of 
nvithun-, 270, 

CdUicarpa arborea, Eoxb , used for spindle 
support, 97 , medicme for cuts, 170 
Calls, for domestic animals, 165-7 
Cane, used for string of pellet bow, 61 , 
pellet holder, 51, scabbards, 54, 
making axes, 55 , handle of shield, 57 , 
house-building, 67-9, workmg scare- 
crow, 82, spinning wheel, 97, fire 
thong, 108, basket-makmg, 112 et seg , 
bridges, 127, ropes, 131, traps, 147- 
56 See also Calamus erectus 
Canes, looped, superstitions regarding, 476 
Cannibalism, 221 
Canoe drum, 82 n ^ 

Capacity, measurement of, 197 
Caps, for guns, 136 

Captives, 222, have a saw, 143, 144, 222, 
la ceremony performed over, 222 
Captor, must remain chaste on eve of Xa 
ceremony, 222 

Cardinall, Natives of the NorOiem Temtones 
of the Gold Coast, quoted, 886 n ^ 
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Carey and Tuck, The Chin EUls, quoted, 
6ft 1, 10 ft MO ft >, 136 ft S 410 ft S 
412 ft S 465 ft S 470 ft ^ 
Carey^arhorea, Eosch , an abode of spirits, 

Caroline Islands, cultural link with, xv 
Caron, Account of Japan, quoted, 562 n ' 
Carrying, method of, 25 
Carrying-bands, 26-6, 122, women hold 
on to, while giving birth, 383 , women 
during aoh after death m 
child-bed, 406 

Caryota urem. Linn , used for spear shaft, 
63, axle of spinning wheel, 97, 
weaver's sword, 103, tinder, 108, 
^ tiger trap, 148, violin string, 183 
Oases, trial of, by chief, 260 
Cassiopeia, 496, 498 

Castanopsis inbuloides, ABO, used for 
posts, 67 , rollers of cotton gin, 96 
Castration of pigs, 166 
Cat, not eaten, 84, have saw, must not be 
bought, 167, excrement of wild, 361, 
story of wild, 548 

Caterpillar, woolly, regarded by spirits as 
bears, 396 
Catspaw, knot, 131 

Cephdlostachyum capitaium, Munro, reeds of, 
used for sucking beer through, 89, 
seeding of, 194 

Ceremonial purity, at SapaMaisa, 136, of 
cheusapaihawa, 247, after murder, 
264-5 , at Ehisongbo, 367 , at Tleulia, 
370-1, atC'/ft<ang,434, sAtlLkanghnaUr, 
444 


Gliachim, due on death of sister’s husband, 
^28 

Chaco Indians, 495 n “, 498 ft “ 

Chad, jews* harp, 185 
Ckahlai, captive seized from his captor, 222 
Chaiphiapha, belt, 38, 40 
Chaizfyny, a knife, 47, 65 
ChaJealm, ceremony to drive away famine, 
_ 272, inChapi,436 
ChaJeei la, after shooting tiger, 141-2 , part 
of Khangchei feasts, 375 
Chameleon, child's first teeth exchanged 


with, 393 

Chang, I4aga tribe, cultural links with, 
143 n\ 360 n\ 484 ft^ 487 ft>, 
490 ft \ 496 ft * , fear pjdihon and 
claim kinship with tiger, xii 
Changza, royal clan of Sabeu, 230 , pedigree 
of, 237, ]umor, chief’s dues, 254, 256 
Chanongchdhno, rape, 283 
Gkanongseihna, carrying-band, 122 
Chant, at Mhazangpina, 363, Zanyda, 
367, AmpalopaUa, 381, LeuJimaOi- 
awm, 436, Pazusata, 440, Sawva 
awfOhi, 447 

Chantecleer, song of, 173-6 
Chapawseihm, carrying-band, 122 
Chapi, village, omens taken in, 62 , method 
of harvesting, 81, fishing-nets, 162, 
wars of, 204, dances at la in, 216 , la 
ceremonies in, 216-18 , Sabeu village, 
230, youth may sleep under girl’s 
blanket in, 248, villagers work for 
chief, pay rapaw, 252 , chief’s granarj^, 
253, dues payable to junior chiefs 
in, 254, sahaw payable on domestic 
animals in, 255, amount of sahuw 
payable in, 266 , chief of, gets two 
piglets from noMs, 258, emigrant’s 
livestock, 260 , chief's views on 
sap^na, 281, inheritance in, 288, 
chief’s necklace, 290 , wooing m, 291-2, 
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marriage customs in, 305-7, child 
mamage in, 310, marriage price, 
tables for, 324-7, concubine’s hut, 
340 , Satawreuia, 341 , ciihikanma, 342 , 
divorce in, 344-7 , belief as to Ummgs 
In, 351, in, anahmang,y7hsxb hung, 
369, Khastangpina in, 364, sacrifice 
to sky in, 380, case of rebirth in, 
898 , cemeteries in, 401 , Khanghnahm 
in, 441-5 , Laliachhia in, 445 , 
calUng rain in, 454 , Tlamipasi m, 456 
See also Sabeu 
Chapu, tlireshing floor, 79 
Character, of Lakhers, 27-9 
Characteristics, physical, 25 
Charcoal, for making gunpowder, 135, 
eaten, 382 

Chan, twisted threads, 131 
Chaste, hunter must remain, when pur- 
suing wounded animal, 141, warrior 
must he, during la ceremony, 215, 
217 , captor must he, diuing la over 
captive, 222 See also Sexual inter- 
course 

Chanmgva, sacrifice in case of illness, 460 
Chestnut, wood used for firing pots, 129, 

S ole planted in front of head taker's 
ouse, 217, pole part of phavaw, 359, 
sapling used m sacrifice, 461 
Chemmnang, a cloth, 38 
Chewpapa, a seed basket, 122 
ChemapaGmpa, a pure man, duties of, and 
qualifications for, 247, defiled by 
murder, 264 
Clika, fish weir, 159 

OhJmbmrd, fishing hut, ana for women to 
enter, 159 

Ohhachhai, the, chief in Chapi, 251, 254, 
256, royal clan, 579 

Chhall, interpreter, vii, his pedigree, 584 
Chhangbai, the red mouse, 547 
Chhangla, the south, 199 
Chhao, fish trap, 158 

Chham^, kind of shooting star (Lushei), 

Chhaiondawl, Lushei manslayer*s head 
dress, 214 ft ^ 

Chheupana, 369, 871, 443 
ChheuOieu, second day of aah, 368, 371 
Chheutlia, manslayer s head-dress, 214 
Chhthrang, bracelets, 44 
Chhikawma, present to bride, 342 
Ohhiunbal, rainbow (Lushei), 600 
CWvmga, Interpreter, vii 
OKhohrdmng, Onon (Lushei), 494 
Ghh<me%, crop saciiflce, 434, no stranger 
may enter village during month, 435 
Chhongchongpaw, ahhwong, 367 
OlihomchihormWO'% tdie Lakher Cerberus, 
spirits of male Yirgins or impotents, 397 
Ohhongchhirm, Savang custom re pwm, 
316 , death due on unmarried persons, 
428 

Chhongki, a man who has qualified for 
Peara, 306 
Chiami, bugle, 182 

OhioTalffa, a cloth for wrapping a corpse, 274 
Chicken, call for, 167, scapegoat, 468, 
omens from tongue of, 482 
Chief, of Savang’s views on British rule, 
12-13, diminution in wealth of, 13, 
church elders try to encroach on power 
of, 22 , not killed wittingly in war, 63 , 
positaon of house of, 63, house of, 
described, 70 , decides ghums to be cut. 
76 . work in ohwm, 81 , served fiiet at 
feast, 88, own horn cups, 89, Vakia, 
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Of Tisi and Sangkham, of Vombuk 
Itmaapa, 146-6 , heads taken on death 
of, 205-7 , marriages of, to make peace, 
219, slaves of, 223-8 , how addressed, 
239, 245, visiting strange village, 

245 , appoints Kw&i and elders, 

246, owns village lands, 248, 
position, duties and rights of, 248-59 , 
decides all cases, 249, dual function 
of, 249 , entitled to dues and services, 
261-9, power of, 250, lands of. 260, 
succession to, 250 , concubines of, 250 , 
bastards of, 260, treatment of, 250, 
house built and loads carried by 
villagers, 261 , gravestone, etc , erected 
by village, 252, in Chapi villagers 
work for, 262 , owns bees* nests, 252 , 
receives sahai and ravam^ 252, exempt 
from Sakim, 258, trial of cases by, 
260-2 , lines inflicted by, 263 , suicide 
of Valiu, of Nglaphia, 265 , recovery of 
debts through 272, mam age procedure 
of, 304 , marriage memorials of, 341-2 , 
decides when pana or aoh to be 
observed 357, chiefs prefer wives from 
other villages, 232, commoner, 231, 
250, Lushei, 231, pedigrees of, 237, 
marriage prices, $17, sanction of, 
necessary for marriage in Chapi, 305 

Ohlefshlp, hereditary, 250 
Child, -marriage, 807 , suckled till next is 
bom, 387, death of, 388, losing teeth, 
$93 , u ith sores on face, 471 
Childlessness, causes of, 380, 446 
Children training of, 28, Lakher indulgent 
to, 29 , poison makers for arrows can- 
not beget, 60, in case of raid, 03, 
games of, 186-8 , of slaves, 225 , fights 
among, 268 . fate of, on father’s death, 
287 , adoption of, 289 , of same father 
may not marry, 293 , marriage of, 807 , 
of concubine, 250, 340 , woman dying 
without, 341 , sacriflees to obtain, 361, 
366, 369, 379-81, Zangda performed 
on behalf of, 366 , Lakhers desire, 378 , 
more younger survive than elder, 387 , 
accompany lather to Paradise, 396, 
reburth of spirits of, 398 
Chin, tribes, 5 , IhazangJm&ipas talk, 485 
Chinese, manufacture of gunpowder learnt 
from, 134 

CA-im, Sema word for ana, 363 n * 

Chins, sell ornaments, 42, 43, believe m 
witchcraft, 79, make syphons, 89, 
believe snakes copulating unlucky, 
470n» 

Ch%paleipa, an idiot, 260 
Chlriguano Indians, belief about shooting 
stars, 498 n * 

ChocJihipa, dance, 214-15 
Chonghmong, son of Theulai, 203 
Christianity, denationalisation caused by, 
20, effects of spread of, 21 
Christians, revival dancing among Luifixei, 
19, greeting among Lushei, 19-20, 
few Lakher, 21 , forbidden alcohol, 21 , 
surreptitious dilnking among, 21* for- 
bidden to travel on Sundays, 854-5 
Cigarettes, 93 

Cvre perdm process, combs made by, 39 , 
described, 41 , lahhmg made by, 41 , 
practised by Lushels, 41 beer 
syphons made by, 89 

Cikim medica, Lhm , wood used for char- 
coal, 185 

Civilisation, Lakhers on higher plain of, 
than plain-dw^ers, 277-8, 


Clan, slaves adopt chief’s, 227, no bar to 
marriage within, 232, marriage price 
rate of, 233 , amount of marriage price 
depends on, 311-12 , death due depends 
on, 420, groups for Khanghnakia^ 443 
Clans, 229-37, royal, 229, origin df, 281-2 , 
patrician and plebeian, 233 , toteimstio 
origin of some, 233-6, list of, 679 
Clansmen, subsciibe to ransom captive, 
232, handle corpse of victim of un- 
natural death, 232, 266, 407 , help each 
other, 282, 275, 276, eat pig’s head 
at Khazangpim, 862 , eat pork at Fon, 
374, hold ropes tying miJthun a 
Seichhong, 374 

C]a8siflcatory> system of relationship, 237 
CUmsena h&ptaphylla, cure for fever, 170 
Clay, used for mould in making earrings, 
34, in are perdue process, 41, for 
pellets for pellet bow, 51 , in making 
axe head, 65, for pottery, 128, for 
weights on fishing-net, 158 , for making 
dolls, 186, sacrificial meat cooked In, 
pots, 360, eaten by pregnant women, 
two kinds of edible, 381, eaten by 
men, 382, eaten by Lusheis, 382, 
images used in Panhnsang, 458 
Cleansing cereraomal, after la^ 212, 216 
See also Pimfication 
Closet, for relieving nature, 67, 69, 71 
Cloth, loin, 29, 30, Imported, 33, manu- 
facture of, 94-105, spirit of woman’s, 
216, pupa must give, to bride, 314, 
part of line for adultery, 847 , small, 
forms part of anahmang, 358 , age at 
which boys start wearing, 394, corpse 
wrapiied in, 399 , must not bo burnt 
m ghumrhoiiSQ at harvest, 437 
Cloths, men’s, 31, women’s, 37-8, mur- 
derer must throw away all his, 264 
Cobra, can cause sickness, 459 
Cock, red, sacrificed, for SapaJilaisat 137, 
Kkazanftpvna at Chapi, 364, by child- 
less woman, 379, at Leuhrangna, 431 , 
white, sacrificed at marriage, 803, for 
rain, 454 

Cockscomb flowers, story of the, 562-3 
Cohabitation, delay in, 303 n ^ 

Cold, Spirit of, 643 
Cole, Colonel, 11 

Cole, M C , Savage Qentlement quoted, 
207 n ® , The Tingman, quoted, 383 n 
401 » ^ , Wild Tnbes of Barao District, 
Mindanao, quoted, 383 n ‘ 

Combs, worn by men, 33 , dislike for using 
other people’s, 34, price of, 202 
Comets, 408 

Commiasion, on purchase of horse or mvOiun, 

Compass, points of, 199 
Conch-shells, cultural link with iCTagas, xi, 
woman’s ornament, 45 
Concubines, chief’s, 250, sons of, inheiit 
after sons of brothers, nephews, etc,, 
287, status and disabilities of, 340, 
must not touch pJmvaio at Khazang 
pvm, 861 

Congea gives name to month of 

Parm, 191 

Constipation, from eating tobacco ash and 
clay, 382 

Consummation, of marriage, 808-4 , among 
Lusheis, 304, among Sabeu, 305, in 
case of child marriage, 808-9 
Consumption, cured by eating ear of dead 
enemy, 221 , Samvtangba sacrifice for, 
416, caused by helping to dye, 105 , 
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ordeal by water, 262 , helping to weave 
471, blow from broom or skirt, 473, 
woman walking over sleeping man, 
474 

Cook, at la, 217, at marriage, 317, in 
case of divorce, 345 

Cooking, 83-4, of pigs, 85-6, of birds, 86, 
of fish, 87 , -pots, 72, 83, 85 , omen if 
soot on, pot catches fire, 484, trade 
in, pots, 94, restiictions on, in jAwn- 
house, 433, 450 

Co-respondent, in adaltery case, fined, 347 
Cornelians, 42 

Corpse, preparation of, 399, buried by 
401, cleansing necessary after 
touching, ana to walk over, 404, of 
Sawvawpa, 407, of woman dying in 
child-bed, 408. wrapped lu cloth, 410, 
placed m vault bv pupa, 411 , articles 
buried with, taken by woman who 
opens vault, 411, how buried, 411-13, 
of Xeulachongpa, a star, 495 
Cotton, blanket, 31, gives name to La- 
teutla mountain, 61, grown with rice 
or separately, 81 , how grown, dried and 
cleaned, 94, teased and rolled, 95, 
how spun, 98, string, 131, souls of 
animals fear, 137, 369 , theft of, 267 , 
women must not touch, before raid, 209, 
after Khuongo 369, -wool used by 
Lusheis for wrapping up delicate 
babies, 386 

Counting, methods of, 199 
Court fee, 263 

Courting, 291-2, of child wife after mar- 
riage, 308 

Cousins, marriage between cross-, 295, 310 
Cow, value of, 200 

Cowries, used for ornamenting chieftoiness 
cloth, 38, on sling of powder-flask, 46 
Crab, ana to roast in ^/mw-house, 450, 
sentry over water channel, 490, in 
connection with rainbow, 499 
Cretins, 260 
Crier, the village, 246 
Crop, Rita’s, 669 , , 

Crops, destroyed by animals, 82, stage in 
growth of, used to fix time, 193 , of 
migrant at disposal of chief, 259 , stand- 
ing, anomted with blood, 372, saerr- 
flees connected with, 429-61, list of, 
582 Se& also Agriculture 
Cross-bow, unknown, 51 
Cuckold, 284, 348^^ ^ 

Cuckoo shrike, call of, regarded as omen, 
209, 483 ^ _ 

Culture, Kuki and Waga, compared by Dr 
Hutton, ix et seq , discussion of I^akher, 
by Dr Hutton, Ix-xvi 
Cups, of horn or bamboo, 89 
Currency, 200 
OuTsos 474 

Outs, cure for, 170, on beams at funeral, 
400, sacrifice to prevent accidental, 
429 

Cymbals, imported from Burma, 182, price 
of, 202 

Daily life, 78-5 
Dam, for fishing, 161 

41, 


taiUa, 434 


Dancing, origin of, 186, after raid on 
Teubii, 212 

Dflo,63-6, made by blacksmith, 107, value 
of, 202, earned in SawlaLia dance, 
214, part of bastard's price, 279 , pre- 
sented to girl’s parents with proposal 
of marriage, 296 , sacrifice to prevent 
edges of, being blunted, 429 
Dapadhhi, a necklace, 42 
LapaiHila, noise made to show pana, 502 
Bapi, a basket, 117 
Darbih, captured by Tlongsais, 204 
Dart, of blowpipe, 187 
Daughter, in Chap! may inherit in certain 
circumstances, 288, opens vault to 
receive new occupant and talres articles 
deposited with last corpse, 410 
Dawbei, brass cooking-pot, how measured, 
198, value of, 201 
Hamhheu, gong, 18% 198, 201 
Bawkhang, gong, 182, 198, 201 
X>awUa, a basket, 122 
Dawldha, dance held at la, 214-217 
Dawlong, consummated maiiiage while 
wife was tied up, 309 

Dawma, slave buried alive in grave of, 226 
Day, divisions of, 192, end of, 487 
Deai abode of, 394-7, die again, 395, 
condition of, 395-7, body placed In 
reclining position, 399, preparations 
for disposal of the, 399, food placed 
ready for, 400 , sahma placed in 
mouth of, before burial, 401, return 
of relatives of, from funeral, 402, 
burial of, 409-13 , memorials to, 414-17 , 
offerings on grave of, 446 
Death, of Vantura, 203, of a chief neces- 
sitates head taking, among Lakliers, 

205, among Lusheis and Oaro'\, 200, 
in chiefs family. 206, of Hmonglai, 

206, 208, among Dyaks, 207, 
caused by domestic mi^iun, 273-4, 
accidental, 274, necessitates brewing 
of tuGsh sahma, 361 , disposal of corpses 
of babies at, 388, cause of, 394, 
ceremonies, 394-418 , position of 
person immediately before, 399, in 
child-bed, 406, unnatural, 406-8, 
abode of spirits of victims of unnatural, 
407, in war unnatural, 408, from 
leprosy, syphilis, etc , 408 , unnatmral, 
among Lusheis, 408, in another s 
house, 409^,^ portended by dream, 480, 

DealSj^,^by whom paid, 286, heir must 
pay, 288 , increased by periorinance of 
Khmgdhei, 378, origin of, 418, 
among Thados, 418 n ^ , among Haka 
cSn^418 nS explained, 418-29. 
by and to whom payable, 419, ^pro- 
cedure for claiming, 419 , amoimt and 
parts of, 420, not payable on certmn 
persons, 421, ofcliief 421, examples 
of, 421-7 , on unmarried per^ns, 428 , 
adiditional, called CJiachJm, 428^ , 
Debts, 271-3 , eldest son must pay father s, 
286 

Deer, traps for, 149-50 
Defamation, 270 
Deiva, the star Venus, 403 
Delivery, position of woman at, *io8, 
difficult, 384 
Bendrocalanm Soolm, 

staves, 48 , floor, 67 , seeding 01, 104 
jDendrocalanm dUmeiims, gives name to 
Thiahra Amongbeu. 61 
Descent, patrilineal, 285 
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Xiemadium gyransj used as oracle, 483 
Deu, black Tna e lc , 464 
Deutha, viii, possesses an awhlong<, 58, 
caught a saw from Rachi, 143 , wife of, 
blind, 144, chief of Vahia, 580 
Dialects, 229, 603, comparative list of 
words in, 604-6 
Discipline, lack of, 27-8 
Disease See Spirit of Disease 
Divination, 481-4, with pellet bow, 853, 
by mediums, 484-6 

Divorce, 343-8 , of wife by husband, 343 , 
Dalmer, custom more favourable to 
women than Lushel, 343 , of husband 
by wife, 344, on ground of impotence, 
345, on account of madness, 346, for 
adultery, 347 

Dogs, bark at tattoo marks, 69 , scavengers, 
62, 167 , eaten by men, not by women, 
83-4, sacrificed by tiger skinners if 
la not performed, 141 , not used for 
hunting, 167 , eaten, 167 , Lushei 
memorials to, 167 , call for, 167, value 
of, 201 , sacrificed hy Saheu at /a, 216 , 
part of fine for defiling bed, 280, 
killed for child’s nha, 388 , sacrificed, 
435, 486, 438, 466, 458, 465, if, eats 
%kamw at 436-7 , 

causes eclipse of sun, 488, causes 
eclipse of moon, 492, Indirect name 
for, 478, story of, and goat, 544 
Dokula, 10, ^02-3 
Dolls, 186 

Door, of chief’s house, xi, 70, closed at 
meal-times, 84 
Dove, story of, 667 
Dowry, 318 

Drake-Broekman, Mr 0 B , quoted, 32, 69 
Dreams, 479-81, on night of selection of 
77 , heads taken to prevent bad, 
205-6, in connection with proposed 
marriage, 296-7, had, about person 
show that he has fhlachhit 352, caused 
by soul wandenng, 362, sick man can 
tell cause of illness from, 353 , beliefs 
about, and how prevented after funeral, 
402-3 , ahmaw recogmsed in, 464 
Dress, men’s, 29-32, primitive form of, 
among Saheu, 31-2, for war, 36, 
women’s, 87-42, of corpse, 399 
Drink, forbidden to Christians, 21 , water 
in which vegetables cooked used as, 84, 
origin and manufacture of, 87-8 
Drinking, etiquette of, 89 
Drinking cups, 89 

Drums, canoe, 82 manufacture and 
playing of, 183 , during mourning for 
chief, 206, carried to war, 209 , played 
at dances, 214-5 

Duiafyanga soneratwides, bark used for dye, 
106 

Dues, to be rendered to chief, 261-6, to 
community, 257-8 

Dusun, their tale about rice, 449 n ^ , 
pointing at rainbow, 499 n * 

Dyaks, take heads to end mourning, 207 , 
have dance like Rdkkatla, 406 
use pebble to represent sonl, 460 n *■ 
Dye, for tattooing, 68 
Dyeing, ana for men, 74, 105, process of, 
described, 106-6 , of thangn» 416 

Eagle, beliefs about, 478, baby's spirit 
became an, 564 

Ear, eating of dead enemy’s, 221, piercing 
of, 384-6, ma for lobe to be split, 
470 


Earrings, men’s, 34, metal, how made, 34-5 , 
women’s, 42 

Earth, beliefs about, 486 
Earthenware, used for sacrificial purposes, 
360 

Earthquakes, cause of, 486-7 
East, 199 

Eavesdropping, 269 

Eclipse, of sun, 488 , of moon, 492 

Edibles, provided for spirit at Atfiiteuhhei. 

414 * 

Education, by mission, 20 
Eel, used to call rain, 453 
Egg, placed in mitlmn*s footprints, 165, 
eaten, 167, used for taking omens, 
209, used by Garos in taking oath, 
263, theft of, ana, 267 , used in cases 
of difficult delivery, 384, used by 
Sabeu for Panhnsang, 459, story of 
the, 543 

Elders, village, 246 , receive meat due, 246 , 
assist chief in trying cases, 260, 
Elephant, hunted on banks of Sulla river. 
65, property of man who drew first 
blood, 139, himting, a boy’s game, 
188, m folklore, 645, 547, 548, 662 
Elopement, 319 

Endle, The Cadians, quoted, 385 n ^ 
Entada scandens, the climbing bean, leaves 
nsed for tattooing dye, 58 , beans of, 
used in game, 188, gives name to 
constellation, 497 

Entrance, to village closed, at Khisongbo, 
369, at TUuha, 371. at aoh, 502 
Enantkus longisetosus, paddy found in, 449 
Etiquette, of drinking, 89, of mode of 
address, 237 , as to entertainment of 
chiefs ladies, 277 

Eupatorlun^ beneficial to shums, 76 , leaves 
of, used, to cure cuts, 170 
Evil eye, 462 

Exogamous system, probably formerly 
existed, 232 

Exogamy, absence of, xiu 
Byes, bad, caused by saw of runaway slave, 
144, medicine for, 169 

Eamiliar spirit, 484 
Eamily, average number of, 69 
Eamine, rat, 193-4, driving out spirit of, 
272 

Fanai, tribe, neighbours of M^ras, 1. raid 
on^ village, 204, do not kill tigers, 

Father of bastard by slave girl could ran- 
som it, 225 , term of address for, 240 , 
ana for, to curse son, 244, chief, of 
people, 248 , of bastard must pay price, 
279 , decision as to, of bastard, 279 , 
death due of, paid by eldest son, 
286 , man may marry the widow of, 294 , 
may marry son’s widow, 294-6 , takes 
mam marriage price of daughter except 
in Savang, 312-13 , entitled to custody 
of his children in case of divorce, 344-5 , 
Khazangpa, of all, 849, ceremonies to 
be observed by, on birth of child, 
384-6, buries still-born babies outside 
village, 388, ana for, to show genitals 
to son, 474 

Feast, given by builder of new house, 66, 
dxinkmg, 88, children’s, at Pamsaia, 
44:^ after KhanghnaJm, 444 
Feasts, Dakhers have few, 172 , Dnshei, 172, 
378 , the Zhichha IBQeucnang, 37M 
Feathers, of siasi bird worn by giver of 
feast, 66, white cook’s tail, placed in 
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hair of successful seducer, 348 , humt, 
disagreeable to spirits, 390, 437 , harrier 
to spirit, 403, tied to thmyn of 
successful seducer, 4X6 
Fertility, sacrifices for, 361, 366, 367, 369, 
379, 380, and all crop sacrifices, 429-46 
Fever, cure for, 170 

JPiCus tmgaleims, gives name to month 
Emmpi, 191 

Ficus elasticai j^ap used for birdlime, 156 
JPicus gemculmat sacred tree, 63 See also 
BongeMi 

Ficus, tree in moon, 493 
Fiefs, 250 

Field, ana to visit on day of taking bees’ 
nest, 450 , awa to moveboundary of, 451 , 
ana to cut tree stump in, or to throw 
weeds into, 451, unlucky if enclosed 
by two others, 452 See also Jhum 
Field-house, spend cultivating season m, 
60 , when built, 78 , ana to roast fish 
in and for menstruous woman to hang 
up skirt in, 460 

Fiji, cultural links with, 59 n \ 296 n 
296 n *, 303 n ^ 

Fijian, beliefs about Milky Way, 496 n * 
Filth, used for making gunpowder, 135 
Fine, for murder, 264, for theft, 266-7, 
for sa/p^na, 281 , for aX&uhno, 282-3 , 
for rape, 284, for breach of aoh, 357, 
payable by relatives of man dying in 
stranger’s house, 409 See also under 
each kind of offence 


Fines, 263 

Finger, ana to cut off, 471 
Finger-nails, tested to see If soul has been 
caught by Samaraw tree, 472 
Fire, theft of, by fly, a cultural link, ix, 
must be kmdled afresh in new village. 
62, orl^n of, 107, old method of 
Tn^ipg, 108 , Garo method of making, 
108 , Naga method of making, 109 n ^ , 
all, extmguished before Tlenita, 370, 
new, made on tleulia ground, 371 , old 
quenched and new kindled before 
Nawhn, 389, after funeral, 403, dis- 
ease bearing spirit cannot pass, 405 , 
destroys evil influences, 431 , may not 
be removed from house while paddy is 
being threshed, 461, lit to call back 
sick man’s soul, 459, lit by Matus to 
obstruct disease germ, 468 
Firebrands, thrown out of house at Cnaka^ 
lai, 272 

Fischer, Mr G E 9, viii 
Fish, symbolical of cleanliness, purity and 
With, 66, 212, rotten, ana, 66, 390, 
cooking of, 86-7 , extra share of, given 
to people who carry the net, 162 , due 
of, paid to chief in Ohapi, 266 , dream 
of lucky, 297, 480, forbidden to Tleu 
habopa, 370, not to be eaten dunng 
harvest in Chapi, 437, anu to roast 
in jAwm-house, 460, poisoning of, 
causes ram, 454 
Fisherman’s knot, 131 
Fish-hooks, 163 

Fishing, 157-64, casting nets for, 157, 
traps for, 158-9, weir, 169-61, dls 
putes about, 161, streams dammed 
for, 161, lines for, 162-3, large nets 
for, 162, poison for, 163-4 
Fists, used for measuring, 198 
Flasks, nicotine-water, 36 , powder-, 46 
Fleas, the Chhong<Mongpipa% 397 
Flint and steel, 107 
Flood, the great, 490-1 


Floods, cause of, 500 
Floor, 68 

Flour, 140, 235, cakes, 200, 235. forma 
part of phavaw, 860, placed in pig’s 
mouth at Khazamppina, 863, stone 
covered with, at Khanghmlia, 444 
Flowers, wearing of, 44, women named 
after, 392 
Flutes, 185 

Fly, theft of fire by a, a cultural link, ix, 
brings fire to men, 107-8 , movements 
of, copied in the dance, 186, spirits 
of dead appear as, 395, piecautions 
taken to prevent settling on dead 
body, 400 
Folklore, 642-69 

Food, 82-7 , of pigs and fowls, 74, staple, 
noe, 83 , articles used for, 83-4 . how 
served, 84 , at feast men and girls feed 
each other with, 84-6 , placed in mouth 
of enemy’s head at la, 213, and lodg- 
ing charges, 275 , baby’s, masticated 
by mother, 386, how given to mother- 
less children, 887 , placed in mouth of 
deceased person during wake, 400 , to 
be given to spirit of dead till erection 
of memorial, 402, 413-14 
Forge, 107, built by villagers, 267 
Fornication, fine for, in another’s bed, 280, 
agreement for, 280, with sleeping 
woman, 281-3 

Fort, descriDed, 63, built by villagers, 257 
Foster-mother, 387 

Fowls, essential for sacrifices, 167, non- 
deSCTipt, call for, 167 , value of, 201 , 
sacrificed at marriage in Tisi, 302, 
parts of, nsed as phavaw, 360 
Frazer, Sir James, quoted. The Golden 
Bmgh, 145 n \ 210 n \ 391 n ^ 393 n S 
487 n *, 552 « ^ , Folklore in the Ola 
T^awent, 470 n ^ , Belief in Immor- 
tality, 485 n \ 495 n *, 499 n * , Fsyche^s 
Tatfif 495 n * 

Friends, 274, term of address used between, 
239 , pay each other certain dues, 274 , 
breach of confidence between, 275 
Fryer, G B, On the Khyeng People of 
Sandma/y, Arakan, quoted, 6 n 
69%*, 262JI' 

Funeral ceremonies, 399-413, maternal 
uncle’s xdie at, 244, 400-1 , dance at, 
400, 405, 415, part played by sister, 
sister’s son, or niece of person to be 
buried at bunal in vault, 410-11 
See also burials and dead 
Fungi, eaten, 83 


Gage, Lieut A T , 612 
Gall-bladder, omens taken from, of pig, 482 
Game, skmnmg of, 86, shares of, 86, 
tracking of, 186, persons entitled to 
share of, 137-8, chief’s share of, 255-6 
Games, children’s, 186-8, adults’, 188-91 
Qard^ia campanulata, Boxb , fish poison, 


Garos, origin of, according to , mission 
schoolboy, 23-4 , cut small patch when 
selecting jhum to see if favourable, 
77 fire-making among, 108, have 
popgun, 187 , took heads when noktm 
died, 206, must remain chaste while 
at war, 215%*^, ordeal by water 
among, 263, use bow for divination, 
353%°, have sacriflee similar to 
Chavmgva, 461 ^ 

Gaster, Bouinanian Bird and Beast Stones, 
quoted, 552 n ^ 
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OeUemium elegam, a poison, 172 

Genitals, covered by loincloth, 29 , expo- 
sure of, «wa, 474 

Gesture, a rude, 502 

Ghost, among Chang Nagaa, 143 n S of 
dog, 216 , la performed to lay, of man 
Ulled, 212, 217, of tiger, 375-6, bag 
of, 395 

Gibbon, sacrificed to prevent epidemic, 455 , 
bracelets made of bones of, prevent 
rheumatism, 457, prevent smallpox, 
457, feared by evil spirits, 457, re- 
garded as unlucky by Lusheis, 457 

Gin, cotton, 95 

Girls, taught to weave, 28, Lushei, 29, 
headdress of, 39-41 , sleep near hearth, 
69, take part in songs, 175-6, play 
with dolls, 186 , relations between, and 
voung men, 29, 225, 247-8, 277-9, 
280-6, 291-2, orphan, 289, young 
men sleep in house of, 74, 291, 394, 
ceremonies after birth of, 384, names 
of, 391-2, wear a cloth, 394, dance at 
Ralhatla, 405, dance Cherolan, 406, 
dance PakhupilUj 430 , dance P(mitawla, 
434 

Gm^ina arborea, Koxb , wood of, used for 
frame of cotton gm, 95, stand of 
spinning-wheel, 95, 97 , spokes of spln- 
nmg-wheel, 97, posts, 133, drums, 
182 

Goat, produces pwrUeJu beads, 35, eaten 
by men, but not by women, 83-4, not 
milked, 167 , call for, 167 , he- sacn 
flced by barren woman, 381 , hair of 
used as plume, 416 , indirect name for, 
477 , unlucky for, to give birth under 
another’s house, 479, story of, 644 

God, Lakher beliefs regordmg, 349 

Gomme, Ethnology in FolUore, quoted, 
552 n ^ 

Gongs, made in Burma, 65, wooden, for 
scaring birds, 82, diderent kinds of, 
182, how measured, 198, prices of, 
201, price of, depends on sound, 202, 
may not he beaten during mourning 
for chieL 206, earned to war, 209, 
played during Sawlaha and other 
dances, 214, given in payment of 
ransom for bastard, 225 , fine, 248, 263, 
267, 269, 281, 283, 284, 285 , by man 
demanding ordeal, 262, of marriage 
price, 294, 295, 297, as heirloom, 290, 
payable for ChhongchJiireu,, 315 , pay- 
able for ahmat 342, ana to leave m 
another’s house, 471 

Gourd, flask, 36-7, 91 , spoon, 73 , forstormg 
pig’s fat, 73 , used in place of head at 
la, 213 

Government, influence of, on Lakhers, 14 , 
responsible for welfare of primitive 
tribes, 15, referred to m Zeubnang 
songs, 18 , chief is representative of, 

249, commoner chiefs appointed by, 

250, chief holds boundary paper from, 
260 

Grace, before meat. 85 
Granary, 80, sacrifice in, 81, 447, birds 
trapped in, 166, of chief, 253 
Grandfather, term of -iddress for, 240, 
descriptive term for, 242 , treated with 
greatest respect, 243 
Grandmother, 240, 242, 243 
Grass, shoot of, ottered to spirit of hill by 
Mnis, 473, -eaters, name for mithwi, 
477 

Grave, described, 409-18 , situation of, 40 1 , 
pupa places corpse in, 401, dug by 


voung men 401 food for spirit placed 
on, 402 , viewing of, by relatives, 404 , 
how dug, 412, for person who has 
died unnatural death, 413 See also 
Vault 

Gravestone, of chief, erected by Mllagers, 
252, described, 414-15, 417 
Qrauealus Macei, call of, an omen, 209, 483 
Grazing dues, 260 

Greenlanders, beliefs about moon, 402 n » 
Giierson, Sir George, thanked, viii, quoted* 
601 nn »» », 607 

Grimm, Tevionic Mythology, quoted, 492 n * 
Groups, tribal, 2-3, *229-31 , dialects of, 503 
Grus, constellation, 498 n ^ 

Gunpowder, measure for, 46 , used to make 
dyefor tattooing, 58, manufacture of, 

Guns, whence obtained, 45 , stocks of, lac- 
quered, 46, usedfoi bunting, 136 .lender 
of, gets share of meat, 139 * procedure 
if borrowed, hursts, 139, trap, 148, 
fired when death takes place, 203, 390 , 
captured by Zeuhuang fiom Teubii, 
211, Tisi custom about borrowed, 255, 
in Chapi, all belong to chief, 256, as 
heirlooms, 290, theft of, 267, fired at 
funeral 401, buried with corpse 410 
Hadfleld, Nahons of the Loyalty Group, 
quoted, 485 n ‘ 

Hair dressing of women’s, described by 
Lewln, 26, dressing of mens. 32, 
boy’s, cut, 83, greased, 33, snould 
never he cut, 33 , of limatics, slaves, 
mission schoolboys cut, 33-4, dislike 
of wetting, 34, origin of method of 
dressing, 34, Bunjogee story, 34, 
dressing of women’s. 39, plume of 
horse s, 214, 416 , tying in knot sign 
of manhood, 247, baby’s, cut on 
Rad&bdo day, 386, adult's, not cut, 
394 , may not grease during mourning, 
413 , ana to throw, into salt lick or to 
cut in quarrel, 470, receptacle of soul 
matter, 470 n ana to cut, growing on 
body, 475 , Wgaitai’s, 491 
Hairpins, men’s, 33 , women’s, 39 
Haka, original home of Xiakhers, 1-3, 
Saheu of, 3 , Chin tribes, 5 , rebellion, 
the, 11, certain ornaments brought 
from, 42, 44, steel bought from, 63, 
dao, 66, spear, 202, wars of Ohapi 
witfi, 219 

Kaka Ohms, Lakhers related to, 7, 578, 
red dye bought from, 48 , steel bought 
from, 63 , Vainas made by, 64 , 
Chakei la among, 142 n^. penance 
on murderer among, 265 n » , mourn- 
ing by, 413 «*, payment of tangten 
by, 429 death dance among, 

406 n ^ , story about death due among, 
418 w * 

Half-hitch, 131 

Hamadryad, has power of causing sickness, 
459 

Hammer, blacksmith's, 107 
Hapa, a huge hot atone, 490 
Harp, Jews', 185 

Harvest, of millet and mai/.o, 79, time 
and method of, 79-81 , sacrifices 
dunng, 79-81, 436-8, Lakher and 
Lushei methods of, contrasted, 81, 
thanksgiving, 430 
Hats, ram, 109-10 
Hausata, 10, 20^ 

Hawk, chickens shut up after KJmongbo lest 
taken by, 868 , scapegoat chickens caught 
by, 468 
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BawlewpcLkat the path of the dead, 394-5 
Bawm% rah&iy earrings, 42 
Hawthal, migrations of, 2, villages and 
royal clan of, 230, dialect, 503-0 
Hea^ R , EanSbook on the Eala Chin 
Customs^ CLiioted, 142 n \ 265 n \ 
378 n 406 n \ 413 n *, 418 n », 429 n \ 
465 n 1, 470 n ^ 

Head-hunters, 205-8 

Heads, taken ^ by Theulai of Saiko, 11, 
taken by Zeiihnaug, 12, 211, taking 
of, 205-8 , taken by Liaiai, 12 , taken 
by Bochtia and Bihar, 205, taken on 
death of chief, 200', taken by Garos, 
206 , taken by Dyaks after a death, 207 , 
of women taken, 207 , placed on tleulia 
ground and hung above Hmonglais 
grave, 212, ana to bring, inside house, 

212, 658 , la must be performed over, 

213 , not taken inside village by Sabeu 
and Hawthai, 213 , gourd used instead 
of, at la, 213 , food placed in mouth 
of, at la, 213, dance round the, 214, 
hung upon special trees outside 
village, 210, of last occupant of vault 
wrapped m cloth when vault opened, 
411, oneutation of, in grave, 412-3, 
not burled separately, 413 

Head-taker, wears red plume in hair, 214, 
acquires renown but is unclean and 
must be purified, 217-8 
Hearth, three in each house, 68, how 
made, 69 , chiefs retainers each have 
separate, 70 

Heddles, for making pattern, 104 
Heima, village, 3, 581, legend of canni- 
balism among, 221 

Heir, of chief, 250, eldest son the, 285, 
must pay debts and death due, 286 . 
among Sabeu and Lusheis youngest 
son is, 288 , inherits debts as well as 
assets, 288, must support orphans 
of man from whom he inhents, 289 
Heirlooms, 290 

Hen, -baskets, 72, 124, why sacrificed for 
thlahawhj 144, black, sacrificed for 
sachipaehhua, 432, story of, 643 
Etbiscus maerophyllus, Bos^b , bark used 
for bowstnngs, 48, wood used for 
knife sheath, 65 , for floor beams, 67 , 
for string, 130 
Hldework, 134 

Eladeu, sung at Salupahut, 140, war and 
hunting songs, 179-^0, sung at la, 
212, 216 

Elado, Lushei war song, 180 
Eleideu, bamboo bridge, 128, 161 
El&ln, 127 

Emiaehipaipa, the tattooed people, 59 
EmxaOa, atonement price, compensation, 
claimed if meat dues not given, 138 , 
payable If man beats wife excesiMvely, 
268 , payable by man to father of 
he has made pregnant, 279 , payable 
if man sleeps forcibly with girl wife 
before puberty, 308, payable after 
elcmonient, 319, refunded m case of 
divorce, 345, payable by pupa if he 
falls to visit grave, 404~-6, payable 
after quarrels between relations, 474, 
explained, 571 

Hmonglai, chief of Savang, 208, 212, 342, 
410, 411 See also Bonghia pedigree 
EmO‘Thm, a sacrhice for sickness, 465 
Emngra, a skirt, 38 , , 

Hnaihleu, clan, may not kill tigers, 139 , 
of tptemistic origin, 233, tiger clan, 
234, sacrifice to tiger, 28^5, person 

TheXakheis 


taking tiger’s head into house of, 
fined, 235 , patrician clan, 570 
Hodson, T 0 , The Eaya Tribes of Manipur, 
quoted, 134 n 216 n \ 404 n^ 406 » •, 
470 n 486 n *, The MeUhets, quoted, 
234 ft ^ 

Hoe, described, 56, used to lead members 
of family into new house, 65, symbol- 
ical of strength, 66 , theft of, 267, used 
for luck in ceremonies after birth, 384 
Honey, despised by Lakhers, J68 
Sooluck, 465 , a protection from smallpox, 
467, 664 See aUo Gibbon 
Hombilj, cock encloses hen on nest with 
clay, 138, ana to shoot cock in 
breeding season, 138, reservation of 
nest of, 138-9 , mihlong clan descended 
from, 189, 236 . . 

Horse, flesh of, never oaten, 84, hair of, 
used for cMeuifoa, 214, commission on 
purchase of, 273 , killed for nha, 274, 
hair of, placed on t^iangn, 416 
Hose and McDougall, Pagan Tribes of 
JBonifio, quoted 221 w \ 383 n 482 ft ' 
Hospitality, 27, 258-9 
House, 64-71, no bachelors’, 28, 75, 217, 
trophies hung up in, 64, ceremonies 
at building and entry into new, 65-7 , 
blessing foundations of, 67, con- 
struction and details of, 67-9, when 
man sets up own, 09 , diagram of, 70 , 
chief s, 70, 251 , list of fittings of, 71-2 , 
articles used in, 71-3 , men repair, 74 , 
field, 60, 78, of migrant at disposal of 
chief, 259, trespass in, 269, living in 
another s, 275, model, used for 
keeping anafmang, 358, sfcone, 410, 
stranger dying in, 409, sacrifices in 
front of j/Htift , 432 436, 438. restric- 
tions on cooking in jhurn-, 433. 450, 
model, on roof used in sacrifice, 460-1 , 
heads of tigers and men never taken 
inside, 212, 508 

Household, the \iUage unit, 251 
House-posts, 133 
Erdbeu, basket, 125 
Erahrachahno, rape, 233 
Eraismig, post elected when mUhun is 
killed, 376 

Erafehaio, woman s belt, 38 
Erangsaw, a captive's saw, 222 
linmgzong, immortals, 395 
Erapah, 896 
Eratuaremh, 313 

En, germ or spirit of disease See Spmt 
of Disease 

Hrlcbaj, cured of consumption by eating 
ear of dead enemv, 221 
Erohrapa, the third weeding of the fields, 79 
Hrokei, brass haiipin, 39 
Eu, link between soul and body, 852 
Eu, the noise of a m^Uhun breathing 451 
Huatmanga, chief of Mangtu miird,ered by 
LlalaL 12 
Hughes, Miss, viii 

Hunter, performs SaXupafcvi, 139, must 
remain chaste at Salwpaha and when 
following wounded ammal, 140-1 , also 
when setting traps, 157 
Hunting, 136-57, methods of, 136, 
weapons used in, 136, where allowed, 
186: dues for, 136, sacrifices for good, 
136, 435, 438, 442, 445, successful, 
helps to Paradise, 138, drawing first 
blood m, 139, borrowed gun used in, 
139 , sacrifice after successful, 189-41 , 
-song, 140, 179, beliefs about luck at, 
145 , by means of traps, 146-57 
2 S 
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Hvirricanes, cause of, 35 500 
Husband, always addresses wife by name, 
240, may beat wife, 268, does not 
sleep with wife for some time after 
mamage, 803 , sleeps in separate 
house, 304, sleeps with bride on 
wedding night in Chapi, 305 , forcibly 
sleeping with child wife, 308 , sleeps 
with wife while tied up, 308-10, 
procedure if child, on attaimng puberty, 
refuses to cohabit with wife, 308, 
exchange of husbands, 311 , can 
divorce wife, 343, wife can divorce, 
343, accused of impotence, 346. mad, 
346, of pregnant woman, restrictions 
on, 882-3, of pregnant woman must 
not stamp feet when dancing, 382, 400 
Hut, for fishermen, 159 
Hutchinson, B H Sneyd, An Account of 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, quoted, 
10 » * 203 

Hutton, Dr, viii, introduction by, lx 
notes initialled J H H are by, 
quoted, Notes by in Shaw, Notes on 
the Thadou Kukis, 89 n 163 n \ 
16 6 ?i “,205 n “, 221 n 262 n \ 288 n \ 
303 n \ 359 n \ 401 n \ 407 n \ 418 n \ 
462 n \ 470 n 489 n 499 n ^ , 
notes of, onlMllls, TheAo Nagas, 188 n S 
397 n S 400 n \ 480 n \ 487 n *, The 
Angami Naga^ 383 n \ 387 n 

303 The Serna Nagas, 169 n^, 
210 n\2BZn\ 385 n », 391 n \ 408 n \ 
485 w ** Some Astronomical Beliefs 
in Assam,” Foil Lore, Yol XXXVI, 
497 « * 

Hylobates Booluck, a gibbon, 455 


la ceremony, performed in Saiko over 
Lialal heads, 11, over wild animals 
(solttpo&ta), 139-43, over wild ammals 
helps to Paradise, 138, over wild 
animals described, 140, old trophies 
smeared with fiour, performer must 
not sleep with woman, 140 , over tiger 
to render saw innocuous, 141 , origin 
of, over tiger, 142 , am, to laugh during, 
142 , aoh after, over heads taken at 
Teuou, 212, over human heads, 212- 
18, dances performed at, 214-16 , per- 
former must remain chaste till he has 
cleansed himself 215, as performed 
by Sabeu and Hawthai, 216-18 , per- 
former of, and assistants shut up for 
five days and must remain chaste, 217 , 
dog sacrificed at, by Sabeu, 216, per- 
formed over captives, 222, captor 
performing, must remain chaste, 222, 
over tiger as part of Khangohei feasts, 
376-6, Nara performed over Kiatheu, 
558 

laka, the prawn, 486 
Idiots, 260 

Images, for Farihrisang, 468 
Impotence, 345, sacrifice to cure, 346, 
accusation of, how dealt with, 346 
Impotents, spirits of, become Ohhongchhong* 
pvpas, 397 

Incestuous mairiagGS, 293 
Indemnity, in peace-maikmg, 219 
Indians, regard Lakhers as savages, 277 
Indigo nsed for dyeing, 105, ana for men, 
105, theft of, 267, tleulialopa must 
not touch, 370 

Xfidoi, the Xukl, compared with anahmang, 
359 

Indonesia, xv, 401 n ^ 


Indonesian area, 492 n * 

Infertility, caused by ill-feeling between 
relatives, 380, caused by spirits of 
dead parents, 380, 446 
Inhentanco, 285-9, woman only mhents i£ 
last of clan, 286 , Lushei custom of, 288 , 
in Chapi and other Sabeu villages, 288 , 
in case of marriage to deceased brother’s 
■wife, 296 , woman’s property inherited 
by daughter, 318 , exception to ordin- 
ary custom of, in case of articles 
deposited with corpse in vault, 411 
Instruments, musical, 182-6 
Intercourse, sexual, between unmarried 
persons allowed, 292, delay in, after 
marriage, 303 See also Sexual Inter- 
course 

Interest, sapala, 272, kawngngiareu, 273 
InsHman, house-cleamng due, 409 n ^ 

Iron, symbolic of strength, 66, working of, 
107 

Itong, claims chiefship of Savang, 236 

Jacket, woman’s, 39 
Jew’s harp, 185 

J/iMm-house, when occnpied, 60, 79, when 
biult, 78, sacrifices m front of, 79, SO, 
432, 436, 438 , threshing-fioor near, 79 , 
chiefs live in, during rains, 81 , scare- 
crows worked from, 82, anas relating 
to, 483-4, 450 

Jhums, 74-82 , cutting and burning of, 75 , 
left fallow for eight to ten years, 76, 
selection of, 77, boundary of, 77, 
cutting of, 77, bmmt, sown, 78, 
weeding of, 79, Tlongsais make 
small, 81 , chiefs make, 81 scarecrows 
in, 82, vegetables grown in, 83, 
lapse of time calculated by cutting of, 
193 , distance calculated by length of, 
196, superstitions regarding, 476 
See also I’ield 

Jhuming, 7b et seq , eupatonum an aid to, 
76 , selection of land for, 76, 

Jilting, by man, 297, 342, by girl, 318 
Jivars, 485 n ^ 

Jungle, cleared round 'tillage, 257 . animals 
referred to by special names in, 477 

Kabul, Naga tribe, make boat for harvest 
festival, xi, eclipses, 488 n ^ 

Kachari, tribe, warp spacer like Lakher, xi, 
ceremonies after birth, 386 n ^ 

Kachha Naga, tribe, word rap6 same as 
liakher rapaw, xii, use wooden gong, 
82 ji ^ 

Kadua, term of address, 238 
Kahn, a khisong, 367 
Kalasapa, Hughs, 465, 672 
KtOevpasa, debt recovery, 272 
Kahg, pheasant, call lucky, 483 
Kapu, Lushei honorific term, 245 
Karens, Burma tribe, omens, 482 n ”, must 
not point at rainbow, 499 n ” 
Eafhlawbo See Khisongho 
Kawi, Lushei bean game, 497 
Kavmgngiareiu, interest, 273 
Kayans, tribe of Borneo, 383 n ^ 

Eei, friends, 274, get shares of meat, 137 
Kema, share of marriage price given to 
friend, 274, 828-39 
Keihrai, stocks, 222 
Henna, Angami for ana, 353 n ” 

Kenyahs tribe of Borneo, 482 n ^ 
KeulacJmgpa, the Plough, 495 
Eemhia, plant used for omens, 488 
Ehajbevrai, brass water pot, how measured, 
198, value of, 201 
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Khmgang, platform on which wife of 
sactiflcer Is carried round at Khangehei, 

Khanghndkiat sacrifice and feast at Chapi, 
441 

Khangefieh, leader of ral^ 208 
Khangckei, the Kihichha Hleuchang feasts, 
^^performance of increases death 

Khasls, beliefs about moon, 492 ft •, 493 n * 
Khazanghimpa, mediuips, 484-6, em- 
ployed to cure lunacy, 286 
Khazanghra, the great darlcness, 488-9, 
similar to Lushei TJmnzmg. 489 , most 
of the stars originated duiing, 493-7 
Khazangleutha, same as Khazmgpa 
Khazcmgpa, God, 849, created men and 
made languages different, 4, mahmain^ 
dedicated to, 65, 857 , gave &e to the 
fly, 107 , beliefs about, and attributes of, 
349-51, causes death, 350, 394, Chapi 
people say inhabits hhxsongst 351 , causes 
illness. 362, spoon, chair, headdress 
and pipe for, included in maJmmg^ 
358 , pliamv) set aside for, 361. chant 
to, 363 , foreleg of animal at Khctzang- 
pina dedicatea to, 364, may forget 
name if person only lias one name, 
390, present at ILnichha Hleuchmig 
feasts, 372-5, caused great dari^ess, 
488, the on^n of death, 489, causes 
thunder and lightning, 498, hurls 
thunderbolts, 499 

EJutzangpvna^ sacrifice to the God Khaz- 
angpa, 349, man with ^ir cut may 
not take part in, 33, 304, performed 
on entry into new honse, 66, before 
going to war. 208, slaves who adopt 
chief’s clan follow chief’s ceremonial, 
227 , ana for person belonging to other 
elan to take part in, 282 , Chmsa^ 
pa£ha%pa acts as chief’s cook in, 247, 
murderer cannot assist at chief’s, 265, 
to cure lunacy, 285, on adoption of 
son. 290, concubines may not t-ake 
part in, 340, anahmang used for, 357, 
described, 361-5, object of, 361, 
chant at, 863, procedure at in Tisi, 
863, In Savang, 363-4, in Chapi, 
364-5, a fertility rite, 378-9, ana to 
use impure fire for, 404, performed 
by Ingia for sickness, 485 
Khenong, phlef of Savang, 8 
Khxangte zong zim, a constellation, 497 
Khichha Hleuchang, royal clan of Siaha, 
229, 679, 680, villages ruled by, 229. 
680, pedigree of, 286, hold series of 
feasts, 372-^8 

KJixchkaipa, term of addiesa for stranger, 
239 

Khisongf a home of spirits, sacrifice to, 
befoie wai^ 209, 210, do not call 
each other by name near, 239 , ImrcHi- 
npas live in, 349, 350, Hhazangpa 
lives in, how addressed, 351 , explained, 
867, sacrifices to, 367-9, 441-6, when 
alow loris killed meat offered to, 419 
KhuangbOi sacrifice to the Misong, 367-0 , 
sacrificer must be healthy and none of 
his women pregnant or menstruous, 
867, animal must be held by men 
who are ceremonially pure, 367-8, 
animals, how killed, 368, aoh after, 
369 

KhisongBf names of some village, 367 .hurri- 
canes caused by fights between, 500 
Khumi tribe, 1, 7, 9, raided by Shendus, 

7, TaidedbyZBuhnang,206, atTeubu, 


211 , paid high prices for slaves. 226 . 
cure for smallpox, 455 ft 1 
Khuthangj puggree, 32, tying of, bleached, 
33 

KhuJtln, impotence, 345-6 

a harvest festival, 430 
Juiyeng, tribe, 1, story of creation, 4, 
claim relationabip with Shmdoos, 6, 
7, raiders, 9, practise tattooing ana 
archery. 69 , ordeal by water, 262 
Kiatheu a tiger man, 554-7* 

Kxhlmg, conch shell ornament, 44-5, thread- 
winder, 99-100 
King of the hombllls, 139 
Knots, 131-2 

Kohr&i, woman’s jacket, 39 
Kolodyne river, Lakher villages situated 
hi bend of, 1, Khvengs live near, 69, 
fishing in, 157, Imrahnpa of 353, 
spirit of amovaw cannot cross, 496, 
floods m, 600 

Kmgpamng Nong, the Mother of the Com- 
pony. Queen victoria, 178 n • 

Konyak, Kaga tribe, make round doors, xl , 
use conchshell ornaments, xi 
Korabaibu, story of, 688, 665 
Krolm WO in Borneo Jungles, quoted, 
207 ft S 406 ft % 460 ft ^ 

Kuei nobles, exempted from 5/iAaM)', 245-6, 
pay due for hire of gun, 256 
Kukf tribe, Lakher and, culture discussed 
by Hr Hutton, ix-xvi , comb among, 
34 ft^, mre perdue process, 41 ft^, 
beer drinking among, 89 ft ‘ , fish trap, 

3 63 ft ‘ , stone traps used by, 164 , pigs, 
166 ft * , measurement by fists* 198 ft ^ , 
chiefs take all paddy of migrant 259 » 
ordeal hy water, 262 ft ^ inheritance, 
286 ft ^ , death due 288 ft ^ , marriage 
to brother’s widow, 296 n ^ , delay in 
cohabitation, 303 ft * , the indoi, 369 ft * , 
birth, 383 ft * , 385 ft ^ , grave, 401 ft ^ , 
bunal, 407 w ' , inboman, 409 ft ‘ , 
position of body at burial, 411 n * 
bamboo tube in grave, 413 ft ^ fear 
loris, 418 ft S use stone to observe 
taboo, 460 n ^ , vampires, 462 ft ‘ , 
dreams, 480 ft*, eclipse^, 488 ft 
markings on moon, 493 ft*, Orion, 
494 ft thunderbolts, 499 n * 
Kumpinu, the Mother of the Company, 
Lushei for Queen Victoria, 178 n * 
Kyendweng, river, the Ohindwin, 7 

Zaawha, sacrifice, 342 
Laba, thread-holder, 98 
Lac, used for fixing spearhead in shaft and 
dao to handle, 53, 55 

Lacquer, on nlcotine-water flask, 37 , guns 
and powder flasks ornamented with, 
46. black and red, how made, 42, 
quivers coloured vlth, 49 
Ladaw, small brass gongs, 182 
Ladder, to house, 68, 70, 71, for taking 
bees’ nests, 168 

Lagerstroemia ms regmae, wood used for 

? osts, 67, 133 , gives name to month 
'atom, 191 
LaJmx, spindle, 101 

Lai, Chin tribe, 1 , Lakher a dialect of, 501 , 
list of words, 607 
Xmpham, an abode of god, 478 
jMisat an unmarried girl, 247, 606 
XM%saiJiarei, courting, 291 
LaxJdm, a spinster, 295 
XM>eu, bracelets, 44 

MUrnig, girl’s headdress, 39 , manufacture 
of, 41 
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Lakher, tribe, compared with Nagas and 
KukJs by Dr Hutton, x-xvi , correct 
name HS^ra, 1 , habitat, 1 , origin of, 
2 , migrations, 2, 3 , traditional origin 
01,4, numbers, 4, early relations with 
British, 6-1^ effects of British mle 
on, 12-19 , effect of Mission on, 19-26 , 
physical characteristics, 25-7, char- 
acter, 27-9 , on higher plane of social 
civilisation than plainsmen, 278, and 
see passim 
Lalhu, rain hat, 89 

Laki, village, 60, 230, tree, bark used to 
heal cuts, 170 

Lalchokla, took twenty heads, 206 
LdliachJiia, sacridce to spirits of ancestors 
and of paddy and maize, 445 
Iialthmraa, Lushel chief, his yillagers raid 
Heima, 221 , cured by mediums, 485 
Lands, tribal, 280, 231, mistakes made in 
alienation of tribal, 231 , village, o^vned 
by chief, 248 , formerly held by nobles 
under chief, 250-1 
Landslip, cause of, 500 
Lane. Modem Egyptians, quoted, 470 n ® 
Langlet, E , Ze Peuple AnnamUe, quoted, 
234 

Language, the Lakher, 501 et seq , com- 
pared with Lushei, 504, women have 
no separate, 506 
Languages, why different, 4 
Zanongateu, 195 

Zapinongma, divorce of wife by husband, 
343 

Zarapaw, cotton due, 265 
Zasij spirit in charge of wild animals, 145 
Zasisapa, a man who is very lucky at hunt- 
ing, 145-6 

Lassu, Lushei chief, heads placed on tomb 
of, 206 

Lateutla, a mountain, 61 
ZaUang and Za^eu, two stars, 496 
Latter, Lieut T , “ A Note on some Hill 
Tribes on the Kuladyne River, Arra- 
can,” J A SB, 1848, No. 169. quoted, 
Qn* 

Zavaw, necklace, 42 
Zavaong, quiver, 49 
Zawbu, a basket, 123 

Zawt^mhra, due paid, instead of a diamond, 

Lead, for weighting casting nets, 158 
Leaf, an offering to spirit, 473 
Lease-rod, 102 
ZeichJiang, trial of coses, 260 
Zeiparang, the Blue Mountain, 490 
Lemon, thorn of, used for tattooing, 50 , 
for ear piercing, 384 

Lemons, sought by pregnant women, 382 
Lending, ojia on Panaikhi day 448 
Lengua Indians, Milky Way, 495 n * 
Leopard, never eaten, has a 84, 478 
Leprosy, death from, thichhi, 408 
Zeu, fine for not doing village work, 257 , 
idiots, etc , not liable for, 260 
ZeuchiOci, 452 

Leaehapa, an envoy or go between in 
peace-making 218, sacred, 220, in 
cases, 261 , in marriage proposal, 206-7 

Zeuchapa, the second weeding of the ^Imms, 
79 

Zemmathavma, a crop sacriffee, 79, 436 
Zeuhrangna, a crop sacrifice, 78, 430-1 
Zeupapa, a crop sacrifice, 483 
Zewrahnpa, spirit of the mountains, woods, 
etc * 349-61 , responsible for sickness, 
368| 466, 466-8 See also Spirit. 


Lewin, T H , quoted, Wild Races of South- 
Eastern India, 4 » 7 « 8 M 19 91 

26 n\Un S 75 n\ QZn *, 208 9i S 

276 n \ 456 n \ 473 n », 486 n ^ The 

JSiU Tm(d8 of Chittagong , and the 
Dwdlers Therein, Q n \ 17 n\ 19 « S 
20 » 34 91 *, 45 n\ 46 9i K 134 n 

411 91 S 418 91 «. 510 n * The Fly on 
the Wheel, 9 9i • 

Lhota, Naga tribe, 147 9i ^ 385 n ^ 

Llalai, tribal group, 3, 11, 12, 230 
Luaneu, murder, 264 

Lianruma, wife of, fined for entering Chha- 
beurei, 169 • 

ZianaTia, part of bastard's price, 279 
life, daily, 73 

Lifuans, mav not point at rainbow, 499 9i * 

Lightning, 498 

Limb, broken, 171 

Link, between body and soul, 352 

Zitang, ceremony, 853 

JAtangthaipa, a diviner, 353 

Litigation, 14 

Liver, forms part of phavaw, 360, 361, 362, 
364, 365, 866, 368, 385, 431 , used for 
taking omens, 482 

Livestock, 164, emigrant takes with him, 
260 

Lizard, cause of thunderbolts, 499 
Loads, how earned, 26, of paddy, 197-8 
Loan, of paddy, 272, free of interest, 
272-3 , ana on Panawthi day, 448 
Loch, Colonel, 11 

Zodo pazo adongpa, a constellation, 496 
Zolheu, due payable to bride’s pupa, 299 , 
due payable to bride’s pupa*s pupa, 
314 

Ijongang, a vault, 410 
Longba, village, 60 
Zongbeu, edible clay, 881 
Zongheu a-cAa, a game for men, 189 , played 
during aoX 357 
Zongbong, village, 61 
Zongdong, stone memorial, 417 
Longlang, a hot stone, 490 
Zongpa, stone traps, 64 
Zongphei, chiefs, 252, gravestone, 414-15, 
417 

Zongrai, beer pot, how measured, 198, 
value of, 201 
Zongtang, 341-2 

Longtha, of Hiasi reported in 1001 on the 
independent \iUages, 31-2 
Looking-glass, used in thlaaw ceremony, 467 
Lorrain, H H , quoted, Five Years in 
UtUnoum Jungles, 487 9i 408 9i>, 
English for the M&rapa (Lakher or 
Shandoo) Tribesmen, 511 n * 

Lorrain, Miss, viii 

Lorrain and Savidgc quoted, A Grammar 
and jDiGtwnary of the Lushai Zanyuage, 
498 n ^ 

Loris, the slow, Lakhers fear, 418 , legend 
of, 418-10 , sings at night, 419 , un- 
lucky, 478 

Love, pre-nuptial, easy of satisfaction, 

277 

Love affairs, with slave girls encouraged, 
225, between unmarried persons 
allowed, 248 , usually end in marriage, 
277 , Lakhers secretive about, 291 
Love songs, 176-6 

Lunacy, 285 , lunatics wear short hair, 33 
LungkJie, trioe, 6 

Lungleh, subdjLvisional headquarters and 
bazaar, 105, 136, top of finger of clerk 
of, chopped off, 471 
XAmgnot edible clay, 382 
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Lushal, expedition, first, 9 

Lushai Hills, 1, 2 6, 8, 11, 12, 174, plants 
found in, 686-613 

liushei or Lushai, tribe, neighbours of 
Lakhers, 1, advanced from east, 2, 
traditional origin, 4, expeditions 
against, 9, interpreters, 14, revival 
dancing among, Christians, 19 , Chris- 
tians forbidden to drink, 21, ex- 
Christians, 21 , Church elders, 22 , neg- 
lect of chstom by Christians, 23, 
Ijakhers more manly in appearance than, 
26, hospitable, 27, compared with 
Lakhers, 27-9, young, brought up in 
Zawlhuk 28 , unnatural offences 
among, 29 , belief about combs, 34, ta- 
Tevna, 41 , Cha% dance, 41 , cira 'perdue 
process, 41, village sites of , 60, omens 
for new site among, 62 water 
tubes, 78, industrious, 76 , harvesting, 
81, drinking customs of, 89, 90, gun- 
powder, 134, ceremony over dead 
tiger, 142 n ^ , Iasi, 145 , nsh poisoning, 
164, Christian, milk 164, pigs, 

166 , feasts, 172 , Jdado, 180 , wrestling, 
100 , famines, 194 . Lakher names for, 
199, took heads, 206, taste blood of 
men killed in war, 208, raid Heima, 
221, bam system and sal, 227, 
maternal uncle, 245, Sailo chief, 249, 
hospitality and migration, 259 , fnends, 
274, Chawnman, 275, bastards, 278, 
280 n S love affairs, 280, mheritance, 
288 , lack of reticence about love, 291 , 
puardk or pimp, 292 , marry later than 
Lakhers, 293, widow hound to hus- 
band till thla-mal, 295 , consummation 
of marriage, 804, thmnpedlo, 841 9^ 
divorce, 843 n impotence, 346, 
Pathian, 849, thianglo ^ ana, 354, 
Christians, prohibitions among, 354, 
(SaMwa vessels, 359, « 0 rA, 360, Thang^ 
dihuaJi feasts, 372, naked, wrestles 
with Lakher, 377 , Khuaiugchaioi. 
378n^*®, clay-eating, 382, treatment 
of afterbirth, 388, disposal of dead 
babies hv, 388, prowess in love helps 
to Paradise, 396, Pupawla, 397 
belief In reincarnation, 899 , offer leng- 
Up to rawhuai, 405, CUerohan dance, 
406. unnatural deaths among, 408, 
insilman, 409 n Chapchar Kut, 430, 

feast in honour of dead, 446 , why hear 
attacks in face, 449 , stories of paddy, 
449, Puanfen Zar, 450 n^, gibbon 
unlucky, 457, magic, 465, snakes 
copulating, 470, beliefs about pigs, 
483-4, Zawlnei, mediums, 484, Lal- 
thuama, chief, 485, earthquakes, 487 , 
eclipses, 488 the great darkness, 

489 , beliefs about moon and madmen, 
493, heliefsahout stars, 498-8, game 
with Jcam beans. 497, shooting stars, 
meteors, chkavnja, 408, belief about 
rainbows, 499-600, parhelia, 500, 
and Lakher languages compared 504, 
words, list of, 604-6, influence on 
Lakher language, 606-7, story of Lal- 
ruanga, 551, Palak Lil, 561, name 
for ant's nest, 563, story of Chemta- 
trawta 669 , names of kinds of paddy, 
682, names of plants, 686-013 

jAiteu^ head pnce, 264 

Mocha, village elder, 246, 261 

Madthi, plebeians, 245, clpa, 679 

MadKhipama, mourning for dead chief, 
205-7, heads token to end, 206 
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Mackenzie, A , quoted, Eistorp of the Rela- 
tions of Government mth the Midi Tnhes 
of the North-East Frontier of Bernal, 
7 nw “ 4* 8 JITI St «» <» 9 1. a 4, B, • 

Mackintosh, quoted, Account of the Ramoo- 
sm, 652 n * 

Macrae, John, quoted. Account of the 
Koolies or Lunctaa, 64 n 349 « ^ 
Madness, 286, Vahii's 265, divorco for, 
346, effect of moon on, 493 
Magic, 464-5 

Maisa, stools for laying out phavaio, 358 
Maize, 78, 79, spint of, 79, 446-6, seeds 
used for counting, 190, dance to cele- 
brate harvest of, 434 , blood smeared 
on, 485, kinds of, 582 
Malagasy, cultural link with, 485 n ' 

Mallet, potter’s, 129 

Mdlusong, a woman who has survived three 
husbands, 296 

Mandaya, toe, of Mindanao, cultural link 
with, XV 

Mangkhawpa, basket, 126 
Manipur, stone traps, 64, lavphmn, 473 
ilfoo^am, rat famine, 194 
Marriage, customs, 291-343, no bar to, 
within clan, 232 , clan rate of price, 233 , 
bride selected by man s parents, age 
of, 292, prohibited degrees of relation- 
ship, 203-5 , effects of incestuous, 293 , 
to widow of maternal uncle fruitless, 

293, to father’s sister’s daughter, 294, 
to father s widow, 294 , to son’s widow, 

294, of widows, 296 to mother’s 
brotoer’s daughter, most favoured, 
296, to deceased brother’s wife, 296, 
proposal, 296-7 , procedure on day of, 
297-300, procession, 299, ceremony, 
301 , payment of tini, 800-1 , presents 
to friends on, 802 , price, when and how 
payable, 302, Miapm sacrifice in 
bridegroom s bouse on, 303 , delay in 
consummation of, 303-4, consum- 
mation of, among Liisheis, 304, ang- 
hiasani, precaution against jilting, 
304, inChapi, 306-6, procedure at, in 
Sabeu villages, 305-7, sacrifice at, if 
takes place when paddy germinating, 
306, child-,307-10, procedure If wife 
refuses to allow husband access, 308, 
courtship after, 80S, consummation 
of. In case of child-, 308-10 , examples 
of child-, 800 , child-, among Sabeu and 
Zeuhnang, 310 , anas relating to, 310, 
exchange of husbands after, 311 , iprice, 
the, explained, 311-39, the angJm, 
312, hratuarawh, 318, puma, 314, 
nongcheu, 315, nangcheu, 316, ahlas, 
317, dowry, Jilting, ai8, unfavourable 
months for, 318 , price tables, 320-39 , 
-price if woman dies childless, 341, 
memorial, 341-2, presents to hrido 
from men who slept in her house, 342, 
in AthiUti, 396 , -price, balance of, due 
on sawvaw cannot be claimed, 408 

Mars, 494, Lushei name for, 497 
Mara- real name of Lakhers, 1 , branch of 
Lais, 1, origin, 2, traditional origin, 4 
Marang, Garo equivalent to ana 364 
Maiquesans, use of hair by, 470 n * 
Marshall, quoted, Karen People of Burma, 
482n* 

MatUi, explained, 818 
Matnlineai system, traces of, xUi-MV, 
244r-5, 411, 428 
Matting, 127 

Matu, tribe, X, how they deal with 
epidemics, 468 
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Mauli Xla. 661 
Mawla, the north, 199 
Mawkei^pa^ the first weeding of the jhums^ 
79 

Siawma, spirit of, in charge of wild animals, 
177, 361 , a hhuongt 367 
Mawta^ rat famine, 194 
Mawthen, objectedl to child being given his 
name 391 

Meal, midday, taken in fields, 82-3 , door 
closed at, 84, midday, ana during 
harvest, 461 

Measures, of time, 191-5 , length, distance, 
196, Journeys, height, width, 196, 
thickness, area, capacity, 197 
Meat, 83 , of animal killed by wild animal, 
66, 369, 870, 396, 431, 462, prepara- 
tion and cooking of, 85 , due payable 
to chief, 136, 255-6, share of, 137-8, 
placed in mouth of head at la, 213 , 
fnend gets share of, 274, sacrificial, 
never cooked in metal pot, 360, hn 
dishkes smell of roast, 390, placed 
in mouth of dead person, 400, various 
kinds of, ana after Sawhrangha, 462 
Mechh, tribe, 496 n ^ 

Medicines, 160-71 , for boils, eyes, snake- 
bite, 169, for cuts, scabies, fever, 
syphilis, after-birth, 170, for tooth- 
ache, wounds, sore throat, sprains and 
breaks, 171 
Mediums, 484-6 
Metsakupa^ a rainbow, 499 
Melcm^^oea, sap of, used to make lacquer, 

Melocanna bambusoides^ used for* dao 
handle, 66 , axe handle, 56 , floor and 
walls, 68, reed for sucking beer, 89, 
mouthpiece of pipe, 90, stopper and 
water receptacle of woman*8 pipe, 92 , 
spindle whorl, 101, fish weir, 160, 
seeding of, 104 

Memorials, 414-18 , ceremonies in connec- 
tion with, 414, stone, 416, 417, 
wooden, 416-16, wooden, to wamor, 
416, to chiefs, 417, marriage, 341, 
post of seducer, feathers tied io top 
of, 848, Xushei, to dogs, 167 
Men, manly in appearance, 26 
Men*8 dress, 29 , hairdressing 32 , work, 74 
Meredith guoted. The Shamng of SJiagpat, 
470 n ^ 

Metal, not used for cooking sacrificial meat, 
360, -work, 106 
Meteor, 498 

spirits of sacrificed pigs, 803 
Mtapah, menace at end of wedding, 308, 
in Ohapi, 806, at marriage of con- 
cubine, 340 

Migration, of Tlongsais, Hawthals, Zeuh- 
nang^^Saheu, 2, customs relating to. 


Mihlong, clan, descended from hombill, 130, 

236, of totemistic origin, 233 

Milk, 164, dislike of, 166, woman’s as 
™^clne, 169, woman’s, 387 
Milky Way, 496 
MiUet, 78-9 

M%lleha pachpearpai fish poison* 183 

J ^ .quoted. The Ao Nagas, 77 n ^ 

216 n *, 236 n *, 278 n S 397 n »! 

400 nK 408 n\ 464 n\ 474 nK 

478 n\ 480 486 n^] 487 n* 

Ifi? 147 n a; 

ooD n , 562 n, 

Mwnjftrf, Lu^ei feast in honour of dead, 446 
Minivet, call of, lucky, 483 


Min, tribe, 405 n * 

Miscellaneous behefs, 469 
Mission, the, work of, discussed, 19-26, 
prohibition enforced by, 21, alcohol 
prohibited by* 21 , among Lusheis, 22 , 
destruction of good custom's, 22-3, 
American, in Garo Hills, 28, school- 
boys cut hair, 34 

Missions, in Hew Guinea, 16 , Dr Schweit- 
zer’s opinion of, 25 

Missionaries, ohsqrvance of* Sabbath by, 
354, new prohibitions introduced by, 
854, result of disregard of local belief 
by, 472-3 

Mtihun, an Assamese word covering both 
JBibos gaurus and ^ibos frontalis Heads 
of, tattooed on men’s chests, 58 , horn 
used for nicotme-water flasks, 35, 
powder flasks, 65, drinking-cups, 89, 
head of wild, at Savang, 64 , killed for 
house-warming feast, 66 , given by chief 
to pupa at angtongnaif 67 , hide used, 
134, not milked, given for marriage 
price, 164, bells for, 166, call for, 165, 
eggs placed in footprints, 166 , price of, 
200 , killed for MachJiipainaj 207 , killed 
at peace-making, 219, not owned by 
slaves, 224, of migrant, 260, used for 
paying fine, 268, method of starting 
to keep, 270-1 , shares! in a, 271 , if 
kills man, 273, if damages crops, 
273, commission on sale of, 273, 
dangerous, 273-4 , given as a^ma, 342 , 
how held and how killed at Khisongbo, 
368, sacrificed at Tlmha, 370, at 
SeiGhhong, 374 , must be held by clans- 
men at Seichhong, 374 , at Be^Jbei, 375 , 
at ChaJcei la, 376, at Khangeheit 376- 
7 , as nAa, 405 , when vault is made, 
410, at erection of memorials, 414, 
417 , pana on killing of, 451 , referred 
to as “ grass-eater,” 477 
Mvtij A Garo leurahnpa, 461 
Mole, sacrificed at harvest, 437 * supersti- 
tions about, 479 , on body lucky, 475 
Molola, the Ohang Hgaltai, 490 n ^ 
Moluccas, zither from the, 185 n ^ 

Monkey, tail of, used for sling, 109 , traps, 
146-7 , may not he eaten dunng har- 
vest, 437, headless, in tree in moon, 
493, in folklore, 545, 548, 650, 559 
Mon Khmer, xiv 

Months, names of, 191, the Xakher, 192, 
unfavourable, for marriage, 318 
Moon, beliefs regarding, 192, 492, 493, 
Lushei explanation of marks on, 493, 
influence on the mad, 493, sacrifices 
to, 493 

Mortality, among infants, 387 
Mortar, for pounding paddy, 71 , manufac- 
ture of, 133 

Moss^^quoted, Infe after Death in Oceania, 

Mother, how addressed, 240, relation^ on 
side of, how addressed, 238, wife’s, 243 
Mother’s price, 316-16, 320-39 
Mouimng, for dead chief, 206-7 , for com- 
moner, 413-14 

Muallianpui, Kanai village, raided, 204 
Mugh, tribe, 465, 672 
Munia, how trapped, 166, story of, 667 
Murder, 264-5 

Miirderer, cannot be cheusapaiJmpa, 247, 
264, defiled, 264 

Music, ana during aoh, 173, songs, 173-82, 
forbidden during mourning for chief, 
208 

Musical instruments, 182-6 
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Ndba, cornelians, 42 

Nachipaha^ pv/ndeh bead presented on pro- 
posal for child marriage, 307 
Nail, finger, as measure of length, 195, 
turns yellow if soul caught by samoraw, 
472, meaning of white flake on, 484 
Naga, tribes, cultural links with, Ix-xv, 
temper weapons with chili, 51 
stone talismans, 58 ^ fire-making, 
109 w S cuts, 167 n K rats, 194 » \ 
oath by stick cutting, 210 n • , marriage 
to elder brother’s* widow, 296 nS 
sacrifices at main post of house, 364 « ‘ , 
souls of ancestors and crops, 445 w ^ , 
leaf dropped on crdssing bridge, 478 n ^ 
gmna to strike man with skirt 473 n *, 

475 n * , beliefs about tongue, 552 n ^ 
Names, given to dogs, 167 , called out when 

taking oath by stick cutting, 210 , 
short, used afiectlonately, 238, use 
of dead persons’ avoided, 289, had 
form to ask a man his, 289 , lucky, 
necessary for sacrifices at Xhlsongbo, 
367, given to child at Rad&ido^ 386, 
391, always have two, 390, child 
must not he given, of fellow villager. 
391, both, of sick man called out at 
Thla awh reasons for, and meaning 
of, 391-3, lucky, 393, of dead man 
called out hy pupa at wake, 400 
NamnOt aunt, must ho treated properly, 243 
Nangeheu, the aunt s price, 316, 320-39 
Nangohhikhawpa, guardians of the gate of 
sun, 487 

Nangchhila, the East, 199 
NanghlOt present payable with fine for 
Jilting, 343 

Nangpinangi spring and hot weather, 191 
NangtJM Bawlcm,^ sacrifice to tiger, 234 
Nangtii demon who inhabits hollow stump, 

476 

NangtUUa, the West, 199 
Nara, story of, 551 

Narangsakeu, meat due to wife’s sister, 137 
Natural phenomena, 486-600 
Navel, rubbed with meat before meal, 86, 
string out with bamboo, 279, 383 
Naw, month, 191 
Nawdongf 388 

NawKn^ sacrifice, 388 , ^ 

Nawkhutlfmg, o,oht after childbirth, 384 
Navmavpasmai part of bastard’s price, 279 
Necklaces, 42 
Needles, 105 
Nephews, 244 

Net, weights on casting, 158, manufac- 
ture of, 157-3 , use of large, 162 
New Gmnea, mandated territory of, 16-17 , 
link with, 603 n ^ 

Ngaitai, story of, 490-1 
Ngazmsapji&h 3- meat due, 138, 244 
Ngiachhongmcmng, a Zeuimang seer, 485 
Ngw/pareUf courtship after marriage, 308 
Ngmteu, present to bride from pupa^ 814 
Nicknames, 893 
Nicobars, 485 « ^ 

Nicotine-water, 93 , offered to visitors, 93 , 
flasks, manufacture of, 86-7, ana to 
give to captives, 143, girl gives to 
admirers, 291, must not be given 
away dunng aoh after Khamngpvna^ 
364, must be thrown away after 
attending wake for sauvawpO’t 408 
Nieces, 244 

Nitrate, for gunpowder, 135 
Ngunpong, murdered by Vahu, 266 
Nobles, 233, 246 ^ 

Ndlemat Garo sacrifice on death of, 206 


Nong a paJmWy child marriage, 807. 810 
(Literal meaning of word is *^wlfe 
reserve ”) 

Nongcheu^ the mother’s price, 315, 320-89 
Nonghta, marriage, 292 
Nomhnohi^ jilting of a girl, 342 
Nfmknlirat the mother’s sister’s price, 316, 
320-3 

Nongpawht her marriage consummated 
while tied up, 309 

Nongdian^t concubines, 340, a chiefs, 250 
Noimharugsaw^ concubine’s son, 250 
Noose, 131 

North, M^as originated in, 2, Lakher 
name for, 199 
North Star, 497 

Northey and Morris, quoted ThR Qurkhast 

assn'^ 

NordenskiOld, quoted. La vie dee XTidwte 
dans U Qhaee^ 498 n * 

Nufa ifimbu in clmh, two stars, 496 
NyiAxeehus emcang^ the slow loris, 418 

Oath, by stick-cutting, 210 , of peace, 218 , 
of peace by Chins and Lusheis, 218 n 
of friendship between Tenbu and 
Savang, 220 

Offences, unnatural, 29 , by idiots, 260 
Old men, make arrow poison, 50 
Old women, make pottery, 128 , placed to 
watch when husband accused of im- 
potence, 346 

Omens, 481-4, on moving village to new 
site, 61, 62, take, before going on raid, 
209, ai Na«?/iri, 389 
Ongmabeif man’s pipe, 90 
Oraons, suck out evil, 486 w ^ 

Orchids, worn in ears, 44, worn lU hair, 
178, list of, 605-8 

Ordeal, by water found among most Kukis, 
X, trial by, 262, hy water, 262, by 
boiling water, 263, among Ehyengs, 
262 n * , among Goros, 263 n ^ 

Origin, of Lakhers, 4 
Orion, 494 

Ornaments, women’s, 42-5, deported 
with corpse in vault, 410, burled in 
vault taken by woman who opens it, 
411 

Ornamentation, of cloths, 31, 104, of powder 
flasks, 46, of combs, hairpins and 
nicotine-water flasks, 48 , of pots, ISO 
Orphans, heir must support, of man he 
inherits from, 289 

Osborn, quoted, Madagascarf 485 n ^ 

Owl, story of the squirrel and the, 34 
Oxatie comunUaixt, Linn, eye medicine 
169 


Patihhapa, God, 849 
Paehi Ohilongt flint and steel, 108 
Paelnehanapa, lizard at which thunderbolts 
are hurled, 499 , 

Paddy, sowing, 78 , weeding, 79 , Polled 
up by roots at liarvest, 79, gathering 
and winnowing, 80, measured in 
ttabai, 113, 198, 253 , verse in honom 
of, 177, dues to chief, 262-5, suh- 
scrihed by villagers, 268 , of emigrant, 
259 , subscribed to help new arrival, 
260 theft of, 266, soul of* outraged 
by theft, 267, loans of, 272,^ can be 
borrowed flee of interest between 
ChaLalai and harvest, 273, marriage 
at time of germination of, 806, pam 
held when vault is opened to prevent 
rottmg of, 411 , blood smeared on, 79 , 
435, 447, invocation to, 447 » sptot 
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of, 79, 416, 486, 437, 441, 445, 446-7, 
449-61, origin of, 448-9, found In 
Iiollow bamboos or tree‘s, 449, sown 
after Lmhrmui^ to show how long 
prohibitions must be observed, 431, 
other ams relating to, 460-1 , list of 
different kinds of, 582 
Paedena foetidat Linn , cure for toothache, 
171 

Pdkato, reservation of hornbill s nest, 138 
Pairs, counting by, 199 
Paithe, tribe bachelors of, sleep in chiefs 
verandah, 247 

PakJiai, a head tree, meaning of word, 216 
Pakhupila, the knee dance, cloth worn at, 
38, headdress worn at, 41, danced 
at erection of memorial if ceremony 
takes place just before yhums are 
burnt, 416, described, 429-30, if 
held at wrong time participants suffer 
from carbuncles, 430 

Pakhuvihla^ the song of the knee dance, 
178 

PalonOi beams 68 

Pala Tipang, Tongkolong people sacriffce to, 
367 , the story of, 561 
Pam^ extension of word, xv, 366 « ^ , on 
enteringnew house, 66-7, after buming 
oijhwmi 78, after Sacmv^iohhua, 78 
432, after Salwpakm, 140, after 
Ghakdlm, 272 , music and dancing ana 
during, 173, explained, 356-7, due 
to holiness and uncleanness, 367 , 
may apply to individuals, family or 
village, 366, at Mhazangpina, 863-4, 
at Zakhwpa^ 365 ; at Zangda^ 366 . at 
Khisori^ho. 368, at Tlevihat 871-2, 
after Sdhui^ 379, at TUaawma^ 380, 
at Ampalopiidla, 381, after funeral, 
404 , on opening of vault, 411 , after 
(7A^^Afa, 433, after iiafoucMia 446-6, 
after Sawva awhlQi%i 447, after 
Panawthi, 448 , when first bear is shot, 
448-9. on taking of bee's nest, 449, 
on killing 461, at ram cere- 

monies, 463-5, at Ttaraipaaif 466, 
after Parihnsangf 468-9 , at Oha/wngmy 
461, after Sawhrangba, 462, after 
S'hlaaw, 467, after Atlong^ 472, how 
indicated, 502 

Pandauus, brush made from fruit of, 99 
Panghleu. of Tlsi performed sacrifice to 
get children, 380 

PangluhhUt cloth to cover the head, 847, 
part ox fine for adultery, 347 , aUuhno^ 
282-8, rape, 284, striking man with 
skirt, 473 

Paptt, most honourable form of address, 
239. term of address for maternal 
uncle, 240, 248 

Paradise, 396, virginity a bar to, 397 n ^ 
Parasa, method of catching fish, i61 
parents compared with maternal uncle, 
243 , occupy bed with young children, 
247, select son’s bride, 292, 296, 
dreams of, 296-7, of bride, refuse to 
eat pork till payment of auoruabawna, 
299, demand price from bridegroom, 
302, arrange child-marriage, 307, 
hmiatla payable to, $08 , tie up 
daughter and return to husband if 
she refuses to perform her conjugal 
duties, 308-10, erect longtang^ 841, 
reference to, in story of Kara, 655-6 
Parhelia, 600 

Patihrif all large snakes. 459 
panhnsangf a sacnflee in case of sickness, 
457-60 


Panpii a python, ancestor of Bonghia and 
Thleutha clans 234 
Parhia Roxburghii, Don, 646, 653 
Parry, N E, quoted, A Monograph <m 
lAishm CiiMomsand Cerernomes^ 27 n 
146 n 263 » * 275 « 280 n V 341 n *. 

343 m 346 376 m 378 m » *» 

388 M»' 409 M»' 446 m 460 m** 

462 M * 466 M * 

Path, cleared by villagers, 267, by- 371, 
of dead, 394-5, closed rWith bunches 
of leaves, 466r, broken branch placed 
on to show road taken, 503 
Paihian, God, 349 
Patrician clans, 23ir233, 579 
Patrilineal, Lokher descent is, 285 
PawkhOt basket, 114, 116 
Pawlapa^ recovery of debts, 271 
Pazij a head tree, meaning of, 216 
PcmsaJta, a feast held m bavaug, 438-41 
Pamtawla, dance, 434 
Peace-making, 218 

Pebbles, symbolical of strength, 66, 386, 
used for cleaning water tube, 74, 
used in ordeal, 263, placed m nee 
jar, 448, thrown at house to chase 
away disease spirit, 456, represent 
soul, 459, 460, 460 n *,461, 467 
Pedigree, of Bonghia, Changza, Mara- 
Hleuchhang, Nonghrang, and Khichha- 
Hieuclihang clans, 237 . of Chhali, 684 
Pegasus, square of, 496, 498 
Peira, paradise, 396 

Penis, strapped to stomach, 32 , of pig 
forms part of phavaw, 360, 362, 364, 
365, 368, 431 , hung on chestnut sap- 
ling at Sawhrangbcij 462 
PeDDer, hrt dislikes. 390 
Pencroeotus speciosus call of, an omen, 483 
Pestle, used as archery target, 60, for 
pounding paddy, 71, 73, manufacture 
of, 133 , used to prevent dead man's 
spirit re-entering house, 403, used in 
Cherokm dance, 400 , in folklore, 544 
Phanghleapat liberated slave who adopts 
chiefs elan, 227 

Phangsang^ patricians, 233, 245, 579 
Phaphopanay 444 

PhavaWf explained, 360, portions of eaten 
by sacrificer, 362, how disposed of, 
362, 364, 373, 374, 375 
PImaw patokhOy basket-work plate, 114 
Pbayre, Sir A, quoted, ’‘Account of 
Arakan," 6 m*' 7 m*' 69 m •» 76 m *» 
412 M *» 466 M * , Eistory of Burma, 46 n * 
Phenomena, natxwal, 486 
Pheupi, the Blue Mountain, 5, 490 
Phidong, one of the Khichha-Hleuchang 
feasts, 372 
Philippines, 383 n * 

Phipahnpa, edible ants, 83 
Phra, subjects of raide^ 7 
Phrynium capitaium, willd , leaves used 
for rain hat, 110, for sound box of 
viohn, 183 

Phura paaiang, stone memorials, 417 
Physique, of Lakhers, 25 
P%al%, fence, 70 

Pig, its fat used as hair grease, 33, 
scavengers, 62, sacrificed, 66, 67, 144, 
146, 209, 212, 213, 217-20, 236, 244, 
248, 257, 268, 265, 268, 269, 280, 
$42, 362-6, 867-8, 370, $72-6, 400, 
401, 414, 419, 431, 432, 434r*6, 447, 
461, 463, 484, fed on bran, 74; 
preparation of, for eating, 66 , habits 
and nses of) 166; castrated, 166, call 
for, 166, how measured^ 198, value 
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of, 200, killed at peacemaking, 220, 
kuefk must give chief, 246, subscribed 
for Sathi, 257, Yopia^ 263, theft of, 
268, killed by mistake, 270, share 
m, 271 , killed when claiming marriage 
prices. 297-9, 304-6, 313-16, need not 
kill, to claim 800, spirits of 
sacrificed, 803 , thlmhhx enter into, 852 , 
parts of, used for phaoawt 860 , head 
of killed at Khazangpim eaten by 
clansmen^ 362, soul of dying man 
enters, 894, blood used for dye, 416, 
omens from entrails of. 481, Lushei 
beliefs regarding, ^483-4, wild, must 
not be eaten during harvest, 437 
Piglet, price of, 201, subscribed for Vohle. 
268 

Pig trough, if upset by pupa, 474, brother 
and sister hid under, at Khazanglvra, 489 
Pimp, 292 

Pin, bamboo, placed in baby’s bond, 384 
Pipe, man s, 90, woman’s, 92 , manufacture 
of bowl for, 129, must be emptied 
after attending wake for sawmvypa, 408 
Piper nigrum, Lmn , 149 
PiihecoloHim angulatum, Benth, leaves 
used for dve 106, ana to use for 
firewood, 472 

Plthlong, ancestress of Bonghia clan, 233 
Pltt-Rivcrs, finoted. Clash of Culture and 
the Covdaet of Races, 278 n ^ 

Piva, red seed used as bait, 154 
Plait, for basket work, 110 
Planks, used for chief’s house, 70, manu- 
facture of, 133 

Plantain, phavaw placed on leaf of, 362, 
612 

Planti^^found m Lushai Hills, list of, 586- 

Playfair, A , quoted, Th» Gatos, 77 n \ 
206 n ». 263 n \ 358 n S 482 n\mn >, 
493 

Plebeians, 233 
Pleiades, 495 
Plough, constellation, 495 
Plume, of scarlet hair worn by manslaver, 
made by Chins, 106 , worn at la, 214 
Plutarch, quoted, Romans guestwns, 385 n ^ 
Poang, Lakhers at enmity with, 8 
Points of compass, 199 
Pols, same as Chins, 3, 4. 6, 10, 409 
Poison, on arrows, 60-1 , for fish. 168-4, 172 
Polygonum Chinense, L , a toothache cure, 
171 

Pomelos, sought for, by pregnant women, 
382 

Pop gun, 187 

Porcupine, quill used for tattooing, 59 , 
weaving, 104, ear piercing, 384, in 
folklore, 548-50, 562, meat of, used 
atPoswsafa 439 ^ 

Pork, mixed with human flesh, 221 ^ 

Post, of house, 67 , manufacture of, 138 , 
mam, of house at sacrifice, 364 , mvthun, 
376, memonal-, 416, memorial, to 
warrior, 416 , decorations on memorial, 
416-17 . ^ 

Pots, cooking, 69, 84, manufacture of, 128, 
omamentataon of, 130, beer, 130, 
how measured, 198, value of, 201, 


metak 360 

Potter, 12M _ - 

Pottery, not made by men, 74, manufac- 
ture of, 128 

Powder flasks, 46, 47, 66 
Pratt, quoted, Two Years anumg the New 
Gimea Cannibals, 603 n\ 

Prawns, ana to roast in jAww-house, 460 


Pregnant girl, 279 

Pregnant women, eat clay, 381 , not shy, 
382 , like bitter fruit, 382 , must not 
dance at wake, 882, must not cross 
big rivers, 382, husband of, must not 
stamp With feet when dancing, 882, 
husband of, must not touch corpse, 383 
Price, of articles given for marriage pricdj 
200-2, mamage, theoretically depends 
on girl’s clan, 311, marriage, how 
fixed, 311-18. marriage, parts of, 
812-17, marriage, tables of, 320-39, 
marriage, of concubine, 840, mamage, 
of woman dying childless reduced, 841, 
marriage, balance of, can be claimed 
in certain cases from man who is 
divorcing wife, 343-4, marriage, not 
refunded where wife divorced by hus- 
band, 348-4, marriage, refund of, in 
case of divorce by wife, 344 , marriage, 
in case of impotency, 346, marriage, 
in case of madness, 846-7, mamage, 
of adulteress must be refunded, 847 
Priest, no village, 246 , lor TUulia sacrifice, 
246, 370 

Prohibition, bad effects of, 21 
Property, distribution of, among sons in 
hfetime, 289, of woman’s, inherited 
by daughter, 318 
Prostitution, non existent, 277 
Proverbs, 640 

Pu, Bushel maternal uncle, 245 
Puanpui, Lushei blanket, 31 
Puaral, a pimp, 292 

Pubanman, fine among Lusheis for refusing 
dues to Pu, 245 

Puberty, no ceremony, boys take to loin- 
cloth at, 394 
Puggree, 32-3 

Pukula Thong, a constellation, 498 
Pullet, song of the, 177 , black sacrificed 
for Samipachhua, 432 
Puma, maternal uncle’s share of marriago 
price, 244, 31M5, 320-39 
Pumpkin, leaves of must not he eaten after 
Nawmt 890, grown in ifettww, 583 
Pumtel, beads, origin of, 35, worn by 
women, 42, different kinds of, 202, 
part of fine for aleuhno, 282-3 , part of 
fine for rape, 284, Rachi’s necklace, 
290 , part of fine for adultery, 347 
Pupa, 67, 137, 244, 299, 400-^ child shown 
to, at RadeuAo, 385-6 See oho Uncle 
(maternal) 

PupmU, 307 n • 

Puppy, 479 

Pure, Sapalilaisapa must be, 130 , sacrificer 
in ^ger sacrifice must be, 236, si^- 
fleer and young men who hold nvmxm 
in Khwongbo must be, 368, also tteuZio- 
bopa, 870 and men who hold animal 
at Tleulia, 371, also sacrificer at 
Chitang, 43% 

Purification, after taking head, 217-18, of 
murderer, 264-6 , of bed, 280 
Pyramid, as marriago memorial, 341-2, in 
memory of chief, 417 

Python, excrement used in making Sahma, 
87, founder of clan, 233, ana for 
Bonghia clan to kill, 234, has power 
of causing sickness, 459 , causes thun- 
der, 498 

Quiver, 49 

Rabhas, Goto HUl tribe , have sacrifice like 
Tla/raipasi, 467, drop leaves at foot 
of sacred stones, 478 
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Habong. plinn© worn I)y headtaJters, 214 
Racha, beer pot, 198, 201 , fine for theft, 
266, defamation, 270, scandal, 291, 
paid as lolheu, 299, claimable for 
hratuarawht 313-14, for putting up 
price, 319, for Chhonuchhinu^ 428, 
may form part of any fine, 

Eachi, chief of Ohapi, vili, arrested, 143, 
did Udahawh to get rid of saw, 144, 
marriage. 219, pedigree, 286, dues, 
254 j necklace, 290, described a toff A- 
nahxit 445 

Rack, over hearth, 69 
Rafters, 68 

Rdhmg, brass basin, how measured, 198, 
value, 201, part of bastard’s price, 
279 , heirlooms, 290 

Rahong-vaofihi, bracelets, manufacture of, 
44 

Raid, on Hlengkrein^ on Chittagong, 7, 
on Chima. 8, on Pyndoo, on Pren- 
kyne’s village, 10, by Theulai on 
Lialal, 11, by Zeubnang on Paitha, 
11, on Tenbu, 12, on Mangtu, 12, 
on I(Ongchei» 12 , by Vantura on Saiko, 
203, by Theulai on Muallianpui, 204, 
by Lalchokla, 206, by Zeuhnang on 
Teubu, 208-12, omens taken before, 
209, women must not weave before, 
209, am to enter village at night 
after, 211 

Raids, nineteen In seventeen years, 8 
Rain, ceremonies connected with, 462-5, 
2 )ana after first fall of, 458, calling, 
453, prevention of excessive, 454 
Rainbow, 499 n *, 499-500 
Rain^coat, 39, 109 

Raineu, clappers for scaring wild animals, 82 
Rain-hat, 89, 110 
Ravpty beer-pot, 198, 201 
Raita^at beer pot, 198, 201 
RaJchatla, a funeral dance, 406 , repeated 
at erection of memorial stone, 415 
Ralht, hunting, 136 
MaJchon^i the bed, 69 

Ralhong Kta^ fornication on another’s bed, 
280 

Ramhmi, Lushei equivalent of Imrafinpa, 
405 

Rangpang, Kaga tribe, beliefs about moon, 
492 n *, 493 n * 

Ropazo, same as Kachba I^aga rapo, xi-xii , 
due payable to chief, 252-4 
Ra/pawlo^ 264 
Ra/pama, 254 
Ra^awtii 254 
Rape, 283 , fines for, 284 
Rates, of saba% payable to chief, 253-4 
Rats, eaten, 83, trap for, 161-3, excre- 
ment used as medicine, 169 , increase 
after eating bamboo seed, cause 
famines, 103-4, ana to eat during 
harvest, 487 

Rawlins. John, quoted, “ On the Manners, 
Religion and Laws of the Cucis or 
Mountaineers of Tipra,” 212 « 286 n ^ 
Rttzanono, Queen Victoida, 178 
Rebirth, of spirit© of chi^en, 398 
Reef, knot, 131 

Reid, A S, quoted, Ohm Lushax Land^ 
10 nn • 206 n 218 n ^ 

Relations, with Briti^, 5, can claim share 
of game, 137, 138, watch body of 
Sawvawpa, 266, 407, of dead man 
must step on rice after funeral, 402, 
prevention of dreams by, after funeral, 
408. separation of spirit from, 403, 
visit grave, 404 


Relationship, 237-46, system of, 237, terms 
of, used in address, 240-2 , descriptive 
terms of, 242-3 , with maternal uncle, 
244-5, prohibited degrees of, 293 
Religion, 349 et seq 
Reu, heirlooms, 290 • 

Rhus semi alatat used for making gun- 
powder, 136, wood feared by tigers* 
ghosts, 376 

Rvdongdhhi, sacnflce, 77, 429 
Rialooih, the last meal cooked before a 
battle. 210 « 

Riasaw, of chief cannot succeed, 260, a 
bastard. 278 See also Bastard. 
Riaif^ma^oi slave, 225 , the bastard’s price, 

Rice (or paddy), spirit of, 79, 267, 415, 436- 
7, 446-7, 449, 450, 451, staple food, 
cooking of, 88, eaten off plate, 84, 
beer made from, 87, thread boiled 
with, 99 , dried on dapi^ 117 , cleaned 
in sieve, 118, -water, new pots filled 
with, 129 , forms part of phavaw, 145, 
860, 362, 364, 366, 368, 375, 379, 380, 
389, 431, how measured, 198, cakes 
taken on raid, 208, placed in head’s 
mouth at la, 213 , given to travellers, 
258-9, cooked, sent with pigs killed at 
wedding, 298 , baby given chewed, 386 , 
placed out for spirit, 400, placed in 
mouth of corpse, 400 , used to purify 
relations after funeral, 402, put in 
pot to Tprevent dreams after funeral, 
403, Cleansing with, after touching 
corpse, 404, dry, may not be added 
to vegetables cooking in jhum house, 
433, may not be given away during 
harvest, 437, may not be given to 
strangers during Pamsaia, 441, am 
to give away after Be/i Pana/wthi, 448 , 
am to give away at certain times, 
450-1, will be blown down if pam 
not observed after Sahu, 451 
Rice beer See Sahma 
Riha, slave used for, 226, villagers kill pig 
for. on death of diiei, 252, when mau 
killed by mithun, 273 , in case of acci- 
dental death, 274, for babies, 388, 
animals killed for, 400 , for sawmio, 407 , 
miBitm killed for, 410, person claim- 
ing ru must kill pig for, 419 , meaning 
of, 574 

Rxlna, a wake, 400 
Riia, small bird, 156, 667 
River, fishing weir in, 169 , damming of 
161, netting, 162, poisoning, 163-4, 
murderer must cross eight nvers as 
penanco, 264 , Ueuhabopa may not go 
near, 370, am for pregnant woman 
to cross, 382 

Road, made at Laliachhia, 445-6 , branches 
planted on to show aoh is in progress, 
502 , branches planted to close, 503 
Rod, fishing, 162-3 
Rope, 181 

Roy, quoted, Oram Reiman and Customs, 
486 n The Birhors, 499 P ^ 

Royal clans, 230-1, 237, 679 
Ru, of man payable to pupa, 244, not 
payable on samaw or thicfm, 421 See 
also Death Due 

Rule, effects of British, 12-19, of chief, 
220-31, 248-60 
Ruleipa, the slow loris, 418 

Stdiai, rice due payable to chief, 262, 
amounts payable m different villages, 
268-4 
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Sabbath, observance of, 354 
Sabeu, migrations of, 8, primitive dress 
among, 31—2 , enemies of Zeuhnang, 
205, la ceremony among, 213-16, 
royal clan of, 230 , inheritance among, 
288, marriage customs of, 306-7, 
child-marriage among, 810, 
hamm, 342, cemetenes of, 401, use 
eggs for Tanlmsang^ 459 , OJiavmgm 
among, 461 , dialect of, 503 , list of, 
words used by, 504-6 See me Ohapi 
Sachadi, tracking and stalking, 136 
Sachakeu^ Lakher method of h^esting 
paddy, 80 » 

SaeJmacJmm^ a crop sacrifice, 78, 482 
Sacrifice on entering new house, 66, 
R%almgchh%t 77, 429, Leuhrangnat 
78, 430, SachipachMaf 78, 432, 
ClvdUa, 79, 432, Sikisa, 80, 438, 
Sama aiothi, 81, 447 , for good hunting, 
136-7, after shooting game, 139-40, 
after shooting tiger, 141, ihldhawh, 
144, to river spint, 159, if mi^un 
refuses to leave village, 166 , to cure 
broken limb, 171, human, among 
Garos, 206, of slave, 206, 226, before 
going to war, 208-9, la, after raid 
on Teubu, 212 , Ja, 213-18 , at peace- 
making, 218-20, clan important in, 
232 , to tiger, 234—5 , f^euZia, 246 , 
of pig after ordeal, 262-3, of sow to 
purify murderer, 266, to spirit of 
paddy, 266-7, tkMhlefU, 269, of 
horse, 274, wife takes part In hus- 
band's, 277, to purify bed, 280, m 
case of lunacy, 285, Khazangpina^ 
performed in case of adoption, 290, at 
Tvpam,, 302, Miapali^ 303, in Ohapi, 
306, concuoines may not take part 
in, 840, Laawha, 342, performed to 
cure impotence, 345 , to cure madness, 
346 , tto leura^inpas. 350-1 , how to 
direct, 362-3, prohibitions in con- 
nection with, 855-7, correct places 
for, 361 , KJmmgpina, 861-5 , 
Zalhwpa, 365 , Zangda, 366 , 
Khtaongho, 367-9, Tleuha, 369-71, 
for children, 379, ihlaaimiat 380, to 
sky, 380 , to purify house, 383, 409 , 
birth, 384^5, 388 , funeral n/ia, 400-5 , 
after funeral, 402, on making vault, 
410, on claiming death due, 410, 
for crops, 429-51, to ancestors, 445, 
to soul of rice, 448, of m-Ukun^ 451, 
done in pretence, 468 , for ram, 453-4 , 
to cure siclmess, 455-69, to stop 
epidemic, 456, among Eahhas, 457, 
to snake. 457, to sky, 460, to cure 
consumption, 461, other illnesses, 
465-9, to get rid of vampire, 462-4, 
to avert danger from things left m 
house, 471, to cure sores, 472, to 
Samaraw wee, 472, in case of 
quarrels between relatives, 474, of 
eggs to Nangh and field spirit, 476, if 
bitch pups under another’s house, 479 , 
omens taken from, 481-2 , by medium, 
484, to sun and moon, 493 
Sacnficer, must be pure, 136, 236, 367, 370 , 
restrictions on at Khisongbo, 369 , at 
Tl&ihdi 370, at KJmmgpim, 363, 
at Leuhrangna, 431 

Sacrificial meat, 360 ^ « 

Salum, meat due payable to chief, 136, 265-6 
SgJvm, rice beer, origin of, 87, manu- 
facture of, 87-8, drinking of, 88-9, 
omens from, 209 , pot of, given yearly 
to chiefs of Savang and Chapi, 254-5 , 


at wedding, 299, 301-2, for Khazmg^ 
pma, defiled if death takes place 
during preparation of, 861 , given to 
baby, 386 , placed in mouth of corpse, 
at funeral, 400, kinds of rice suitable 
for, 582 

Sdhmaliei, fermented rice, 87, given to 
woman by pupa to enable her to bear 
children, 879 

SahrangaJileu^ purchase of animal by 
partners, 271 

SaUraingthipa tMeh, killing of domestic 
animal by mistake, 270 
Sahma^ crop sacrifice. 79, 435 
Sahniatong, constellation, 497 
Saihu, pana oh killing of mtUmn, 451 
Saiy baby that dies between one and three 
months, 388 

Salhleu, shot Bilsanga’s son, 274 
Satkhua, basket, 112 

Saiko, village, 2, 10, 11*, mission at, 19, 5U , 
guns, 45, meaning of, 60, Paitha 
formed from, 61 , raid on, 203 , raid 
by, 204, chiefs of, 229, rates of 
sabat in, 253 rates of edliaw In, 255 , 
grazing due In, 260 , purification for 
murder in, 265, for flues in offences 
see under each offence For marriage 
prices see pp 336-9, Umlta tree 
blown down in, 372 , vault, 410 
Sailo, liushei chiefs clan, 249 
Saipahra, Mandalay, 177 n • 

Saiza, slave, 224 
Saka, woman’s belt, 39 
Sakhei, paddy subscription, 258 
Saliaf man’s brass hairpin, 33 
Sakm, spirit attached to every woman, 379 
Sal, slave taken m war by Lushci, 227 
Salam, Lnshei due, 263 , , 

Salt, when not available water for cooking 
strained through wood ash, 84 , whwe 
bought, 94, how measured, 198, 
subscription of, 258 , always forms 
of phavaw, 360, 386 , ana to cook With 
vegetables before CAiffiZa, 433 , provider 
ot,ioT: Khmghnakia gets share of meat, 
444, used by Matus to stop epidemics, 
468, -licks, superstitions about, 470 
Sahipdkta, sacrifice over head of wild 
ammal, 139-41, sacrificer must re- 
main chaste, 140-1 

Sainaraw, a tree, the homo of an evil spirit, 
472 

Sanctuary, in chief’s house, 223 
Sangeu, mountain, 177 n ^ 

Sanghn, basket, 123 

Sangtem, Naga tribe, pop-gun among, 
187 

Santal, story of the killing of the tiger, 
^ 65211^ . 


good hunting, 136. must be cere- 
monially pure, l36, appointed 
annually, 137 

Sapala, loan of paddy, 272 
SapcUong, meat due paid to pupa, 137 
SapatJuZt loan without interest 272 
Saphia, pulling up paddy at harvest, 7U 
Sapihrla, toucmug woman’s breasts, 281 
Sarzam, parhelia, 600 

Satmreu, woman dying without children, 

SaSiiy a lacquered comb, 33 

a village suhscnption, 257 
SoJtihmgzary 376 w * . ^ , 

SaOmy a bachelor, sleeps ip JiS 

he admires, 247, fined if sleeps with 
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girl OB parents* bed, 248, rights of, 
in Chapi, 248 

Saturnalia, at end of Khangchei 377-8, 
at Pazusata, 438 

SavanOi village, 3, opinion of chief of, o 
British rule, 12, meaning of, 61 
trophies in chiefs house 64, water 
supply of, 74, ohums, 81 songs of 
174-6, hladeu, 179, raids by, 205, 
for Kmonglai, chief of, 
206-8, raid on Teubu by, 209-13, 
peace-making by, 218 , runaway slave 
from, hanged, 227 , villages connected 
with, 230 . rates of saba% in, 254 , rates 
of sakm in, 256, grazing due in, 260, 
ordeal in, 262 For hues in offences 
see under each offence, for marriage 
prices see marriage-price table, 320- 
23; vault, 410, dialect, 503, list 
of words 604-5 

Savidge, P W, viii, quoted, A Grammar 
and, Xhdwmry of Vie Lalhe/r Language, 
511, 511 n 612 , grammar of, made 
free use of, 611-35, Lorrain and 
Savidge, A Grammar and Dictwnary 
of the iMshai Language, quoted, 498 n ^ 
Saw, leopards have, 84 143 , tigers have, 
84, 141, 143, 376 , identical with Chang 
Naga sou, 143 n explained, 143-4, 
human beings have, 143-5, 212-18, 
Bach! had, 143-6, captives have, 143- 
6, Deutha afflicted with, 143-6, sacri- 
fice to lay, 144-6, cats have, 167, 
spirits of men slain in war, 213, in 
Chapi all three dances mnst be per- 
formed to lay, 216 , Vahu's and Ngun- 
pong*s, 266 

Sawhrangba, sacrifice to cure consumption, 

SawJeahrong, hairpin, 33 
Sawlakta, dance, 212-4 
Smmachttpa, parhelia, 500 
Sawngldhna, recovery of debt, 272 
Satvngpakua, divorce of husband, 344-5 
Sawpam, 213, 404 

Sawm Awthi, sacrifice to paddy spmt, 447 
SaumawJeht, abode in next world of person 
dying unnatural death, 213, 408 
Samawpa, Vahu, 266, person who died 
unnatural death, 406, body and soul 
of how treated, 406-8 , no Ru payable 
fox, 407. 421, grave of, 413 
Scabies, medicine for, 170 
Scalp, taken by I^orth American Indians, 
470 n * 

Scandal, discouraged, 291 
Scarecrows, 82 

Schtma WaUtViii, for paddy mortars, 133 , 
used as head tree, 216, for memorial 
post, 415 

BohweitzeTj^^Dr Albert, quoted, On the Edge 
of the Rrvmml Forest, 24, 25 
Sderya GochmihinensUi Bruce, used in 
sacrifice, 465 

Scotland, bury dead near house, 410, 
beliefs about dreams, 481 n * . beliefs 
about Parhelia, 600 n ^ 

Seductfion, 284 

Seeds, somng of, 78, of bamboos eaten by 
rats, 193, measuring of, 197 , of maize 
need for counting, 199 ; annointedwith 
blood of sacrifice, 432, 436, 445 
Sfft a slave 224 

Beiiihhong,, Ichlchha Hleuchang feast, 374 
Se/uihodo, purchase of calf prior to birth, 270 
Sed'k$aUxt, mxVmi bells, 165 
SsMemgpa, the tortoise, 545 
Sduphmt 376 


Smpaweheu, portion of marriage price of 
master*s daughter given to slave, 224 
Serna, B'aga tribe, urine as medicine, 
169 n ^ , weaving not allowed before 
raid, 210 n^, tiger clan, 233 n^, 
migrant*s padav, 269 « ^ , marriage to 
father's widow, 294 n ^ , tabus on 
cohabitation 310 n chini, 353 
pim, 356 n ^ , child birth, 383 n 
385 n ^ , names, 391 « ^ , Kolavo, 
397 ft*, deat^i in childbed, 408 n^, 
armu, a dream, 464 ft ^ , witchcraft, 
465 ft ^ , dreams, 480 «ft h * mediums, 
485 ft ^ , beliefs about Milky Way, 
496 ft*, rainbow, 499 ft*, parhelia, 
500 ft * 

Sentences, 536 

Sentry, 63 , houses for, 257 , fired gun as 
signal, 503 

Sefow, skin of, used for membrane of 
drum, 134, 183 

Sesamum, sold to Arakanese, 04, included 
m phavaw m Chapi, 864 , seeds placed 
between fingers of dead, 397, 583 
Sesilongkhopa, a cave, 491 
Sm, sharp bamboo stakes, 57, 63, 147 
Seuchhai, captive, the property of the 
village, 222 

Seudaipa See Blacksmith 
Sevdmeha, game with bean seeds, 188, 
played during aoh, 357, 360 
Sexual intercourse, when forbidden, 140, 
141, 166, 215, 217, 310, forbidden to 
Garos when on warpath, 215 ft ^ , on 
another person’s bed ana, 280, with 
sleeping woman, 281 
Shadow, no superstitions about, 475 
Shakespear, Lt -Colonel J , C M G , 
0 1 E , BSC, quoted. The Imlm 
EuJc% Clans, 8 « 62 ft 142 ft \ 

145 ft *, 214 ft S 227 ftft *, 236 ft % 
376 n\ 378 ft*, 386 n\ 388 n\ 
446 ft' 466 488 ft*, 489 ft', 

499 ft ' ” Xiushai Bemlniscences,*’ 

Assam Review, 10 nn ' *, 662 n ' 
Shares, of game, persons entitled to, 137 
Shaw, W » quoted, Notes on Vie Thadou 
Kuhts, 163 ft 234 ft,', 299 ft ', 

341ft', 385 ft \ 669 ft' 

Shendos, same as Xakhers, 2, 6, 7, 8, 9 
Shield, 67 
Shooting stars, 498 
Shoulder band, 25 

Slirew, the brown toothed, belief about, 
478 

Shuttle, 103 
Siaramang, a flute, 185 
Siatawj a pool in which fish are poisoned to 
call rain, 454 

Sibree, quoted, Madagascar before the 
Conquest, 603 n ' 

Sickness, ceiemonies connected with, 455- 
69 

Signs, nsed instead of speech, 501-3 
Sikamhap, a constellation, 497 
Sikewen, Mars, 407 

Sikfwa, sacrifice at end of harvest, 80, 438 
S% Rokhmi, a constellation, 407 
S%8a%, necklace, 42 

Sisai a hnang, clueftainness’ skirt 38 
Stsakuchakhi, bead, part of fine, for 
ale/uhno, 282-3, for rape, 284, for 
adultery, 347-8 r for striking man 
with skirt, 473 

S%saz%, part of marriage price, 297, 304, 
305 

Sister, gets share of moat, 138, term of 
address for, 240, descriptive term foi, 
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242, opens vault, 410-11, of man 
doing Zhangckett 377 
Sister In-law, gets share of meat, 138 
Skins, uses of, 134, 183 
Skirt, hark, 32 , ordinary 38 , am to wash, 
near* paddy field, 450 , ana to strike 
man with, 473 

Sky, sacrifices to, 380, 460, sex of, 381, 
486, beliefs about 486 
Slave, wore hair short, 33, 394, Garo 
sacrifice (3t, 206, how acquired, 223-4, 
treatment, own pr6perty, 224, love 
affairs and marriage, 225 , value, sacn- 
flee of, 226 , ownem* powers over, 227 , 
murder of, 227, adoption of chiefs 
clan by, 227 , among Lusheis, 227 
Slavery, 223-8 

Slaves ransom selves by paying chief's 
death due if heirs refuse to, 288 
Smallpox, 457, 564 

Smilax prolifera^ Eoxb , used in sacrifice, 
389, 465 

Snake, rotted head of, used for poisoning 
arrows, 50 , eaten, 83 , bite of, remedies 
for, 169 , ancestor of Bonghia 
and Tleutha clans, 234. feared by 
spirit of dead, 403. sacrifice to, 457- 
60, to see copulatmg unlucky, 469, 
if caught in rat trap unlucky, 469, 
piece of, eaten to prevent harm, 469, 
can cause disease, 457, 478, in Pala 
Tipang, 561 

Snee.ses, beliefs about, 475 
So, a fist used as standard of measurement, 
198 

So/tlu vanff araipa, constellation, 496 
Solhavpan, ransom of female slave on 
marriage, 225 

Solder, earrings, 35 , patterns on lacquer, 
37 , how applied on lacquer, 46-8 , sun 
has stick of, 487 
Songs, 173-82 
Sop%, net, 162 

Sores, prayer to be saved from, 367 , dis- 
qualify sacriflcer, 867 , death from, 408 , 
caused by oftowflr, 471 , cure for, 472 
Soul (spirit), of cultivator, sacnfice to 
prevent remaining in fields, 80, 438, 
might be hint bv potter, 128, 130, 
of animals, 137, 140, 369, 475, 477, 
of dead man prevents animals entering 
his traps, 157 , of paddy and rice, 267, 
415, 437, 446-7, 448, 449-51, of pigs, 
303, beliefs regarding, 351-3, wan- 
derings of, cause dreams, 352, seizure 
of, by leurahnpa causes lUness and 
death, 852-3, 391, prayer that, may 
not wander, 367, of imborn child, 
river spirit might seize, 382 , of baby. 
384-5, of sick man, 391, 459-61, of 
dying man enters pig or tree, 394, 
every, must pass through gap in path, 
395, rebirth of, 398, of deceased’s 
family, sacrifice to console, 402, of 
miOmn, 461 , tube to allow, to escape 
from grave not used, 413 , calling of, 
from fields, 438, caught between two 
fields, 452, of snake, 468, pebbles 
represent, 459-61, 467 , vamplp, 463 , 
called wich smoke, 459, 467, detained 
by learahnpa, 468 , seized by Sarmraw, 
472 , wanders in dreams, 479 
South, 199 

Span, for measuring, 195, 196, 198 
Spear, 63, price of, 202 
Spindle, 96, 101 


Spindle-whorl, 101 
Spinmng, methods of, 98, 101 , 


, of man fishing nets, 157, ana on certain 

occasions, see Weaving 

, 138 Spinnmg wheel, manufacture of, 95-8 

Spinster, 295 

ttfltowash, Spirit (spirits), of animals, 137, 140, 303 
a to strike 437, 475 

of birds, 890, 437 

jx of, 381, of cold, 543-4 

of persons killed in war, 212-13, 215- 

594, Garo 18, of hwband of adulteress, 347, of 

red, 223-4, seducer, 348, of parents cause barren- 

224, love ness, 380, exert influence over living, 

alue, sacn- 380, of unborn child. 382, 401, of 

lover, 227, child, 388, of dead, beliefs about, 

of chiefs 394-9, appear as flies, 895, three 

iS, 227 abodes for, 306, impotents, 397, 

rebirth of, of children, 398-9, food 
ing chief's placed for, animals killed to accom- 

3 to, 288 pany, 400, 407 , takes gun to AthiKhi, 

401, returns after funeral, 402, pre- 
.n sacrifice, cautions to prevent return of, 403, 

carries away strength of man walking 
r poisoning over corpse, 404, takes articles 

>f, remedies earned at RaUaMa to Atilhi, 405 , of 

: Bonghia persons who die an unnatural death, 

feared by 407-8, food for, placed on grave, 

ce to, 457- 414, revisits home at AthiCeulhei, 

ucky, 469, 414, final separation of, from living, 

acky, 469, 416, of ancestors, sacrifice to, 446, 

harm, 469, food for, placed on grave, 446, of 

5, in Pala sick man, 469-61, caught in jungle, 

466, pebbles to represent, 467 

of disease, 888, 406, 409, 456 456, 

asurement, 467, 459, 462, 468, 478 

of eel, 463 

^ 490 evil, 204, 470, 472, 562 

t slave on of famine, 272 

of field, 430, 432, 433 

on lacquer, of maize, 79, 445, 446, 

. 46-8 , sun of mountains, rivers, pools, and woods, 

77, 146, 159, 349-53, 360, 367, 369, 
379, 405, 419, 4S0, 444, 454, 468, 472, 
477, 478, 480, 500 See also LeuraJi' 

, 867, dis- npa 

ifTom,408, of paddy and rice, 79, 267, 415, 436, 

3 for, 472 437, 441, 445, 446, 447, 449, 450, 451 

sacnfice to of ram, 453 

8, 80,438, of woman's cloth, 216 

, 128, 130, Spirit, alcoholic, manufacture. 87-8, used 

, 476, 477 , in making gunpowder, 135 

als entering Spitting, to stop rain, 454 , to drive away 

id rice, 267, disease, 456, out aJmaw into spoon, 

)1, of pigs, 463, into salt-lick, 470, Into tUltmt 

;i-3, wan- 471, sign of angw, 475 

62, seizure Spondias magn%fera, Willd, fruit used in 

lUness and sacrifice, 429 

: that, may Spool, netting, 157 

born child, Spoon, 78, 358, 366, 463 

2 , of baby. Square of Pegasus, 496 

459-61, of Squirrel, story of, 34 

‘ tree, 894, Stalking 136 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

gap in path, Stallybrass quoted, Gnmm*8 Teutome 

f deceased’s MvGioloop, 897 n ^ 

le, 402, of Stars, 493-600 

w, to escape Stemspermum chelonmaes, D 0 , used as 

, calling of, head tree, 216 

aetween two Stewart, Lieut J, murder of, 10 
58, pebbles Stewart, Lieut U, quoted, “Notes on 
amplre, 463, Northern Caohar," 34 ^ J 

)7 . detained Stick, placed in robbed hombilrs nest, 138 , 

by Samaraw, used for counting, 199 , cut as form of 

479 oath, 210, solder- used by sun, 487 

Stoclffl, for captive, 222-8 « 

198 Stone(s), paddy, 67, driven, 68; talis- 

mans among Nagas, 58 n -traps. 64; 
symbolical of stiength, 66, used to 
support cooking-pots, 69; game, 189, 
of thread for erected at Khisongbo, 368, undeitt^wi 
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tree, 370, ptoaiff placed on, 371 , injury 
to, below tleuha tree, 372. used at 
Radetdo^ 385, at gateway to aiJiikMt 
396, vaults, 410, memonals, 414, 416, 
417, in calUng rain, 453-4, used for 
magic, 466, Taolong 472, Babhas 
drop leaves at foot of, 473 , Hapa and 
lionglang, 490 See also Pebbles 
Story, of origin of Mfiraa, 4, of hornbills, 
188-9, of Nangtha, 234, of the Great 
Darlaess, 488-9 , of the Plood, 490-1 , 
of the Moon, 492 See also Polklore 
Stranger, how addressed, 239, may not 
enter house, 356, 363, 364, 365, 366, 
890, 431, 446, 447-8, 459, 462, occa- 
sions on which may not enter village, 
867, 369. 371, 435. 466, 431, 444, 456, 
death of, defiles house, 409, ana to 
give new rice to, 441 

String, manufacture of 180, used for 
measunng raeha, etc , 198 
Strol^^hes flacindvfdhus, used in dyeing, 

Subscriptions, 251 
Suckled, child, how long, 387 
Suicide, 266 

Sulphur, for juinpowder, 135 
SumeWmah^ Lushei form of divorce, 344 
Sun, behefs regarding, 487-8 , sacnflces to, 
493 

Surgery, 171 

Syphilis, origin of, 170, cure for, 171, 
death from, ih%ehhit 408 
Swings, 186 

Sword, 54-5, 65 , weaver’s, 103 


Taleiwpa, a iao. 55 

Tables, of marriage prices, 320-39 , of death 
due, 421-7 

Tail, of pig as phavaw, 431 
Taiveu, chief of Savang, his views on British 
rule, 12, 13, his pedigree, 236 
Taleangva, Ohakmas 465, 574 
Takaraheu, eamngs, 42 
TaJcong, a dao, 53 , carried at Sawlakia. 214 
Tangkul, Kaga tribe, eictingulsh fires after 
funeral, 404 n ^ 

Tangta, vxohn, 183 

Taolong, stone, dwelling of spirit, 472 
Tatangteuleupa, earned at Itakhatla dance, 
405 

Tattooing, 58-9 
XfliXunis 407 

Teats, of pig part of phavaw, 860, 362, 364 
Teeth, mcotine-water preserves, 93 , child*s 
first, 398, beliefs about, 476, dream 
about, 480 

TekaleUf wooden gong for scaring animals. 


Teknonymy, 238 

Teubu, raided by iSeuhnang, 209, 211, 
peace made with Zeuhnang, 219 
Testicles, bare, 82, stags, 602, 568, see 
Tikum, 675 > » » 

Thado, Unks with, 259 n \ 296 n \ 341 n \ 
418 n S 418 VI S 465 
Thaka, chief of Lialai, 11 
ThangcMiuah, Lushei feasts, 372 
Thangrahm, earrings, 42 
Thangn, memorial post, 416-17 
Thapaenhi, defamation, 270 
Th(Ul<mgly^eu, boasters, 804 
Theft. 266-8 
Them, arrows, 50 
Thewa, cornelians, 42 

Theulai, chief of Saiko, 10, 11, 177, 178, 
195, 204, 280-7, 809, 811, oio. dl 
Theupapathlei, accidents deaths, 274 


Thtan, friend, 274 
ThiangU, 354 

ThwMix, death from loathsome disease, 408 
Thief, has to return certain stolen articles, 
266-8, fate of cotton or egg, 267 
Thingtma, famine, 194 * 

Thwenpatlo, a Lushei custom, 341 
TJdaaw, sacrifice, 285 
TUaanmm, sacrifice 380 
ThWiawh, sacrifice to cure saw, 144-5 
TMapha, a soul, 352 • 

Thktseu, Venus, 453 

Thlatla, village, first home of Sabeu, 3, 
same as Blangklang, 5 , Hausata, 10 , 
Lailua of, 178, wars of, 204 
Thlathleu ceremony after funeral, 402 
Thlemtha, clan descended from python, 
232-4 

ThlocJihibvreu, good men, 350 
Thom, Mr , 219 

Thom, of lemon tree used, for tattooing, 
69 , for ear piercing, 384 
Thread, boiled with rice, 99, spinning, 
weaving, dyeing of, 94-106, women 
must not touch during khisongbo, 869 , 
am to leave in another’s house/471 
Thread winder, 98-9 

Threshmg floor, near jhww-house, 79 , paddy 
collected on, 80 , sacrifice on, 436-8 
Thuasang, dao, mu'^t be given to finder of 
lost pumtek necklace, 267, sent with 
proposal of marriage, 296, 305, 810 
Thumb, ana to cut off, 471 
Thunder, 498 
Thunderbolts, 499 

ThupaJiama, articles taken by woman who 
opens vault, 411 

Thysanolaena aorostis, Mees, used forrolhng 
cotton, 95 , for eye medieme, 169 
Tichang, sacrifice to, 367 
Tickell, Captain, quoted, “Notes on the 
Heuma or Shendoos,’* 6 n ®, 237 oj, S 
493 »» 610 

Tiger, feeling regarding, among Chang 
tribes, xii, not eaten, has a saw, 84, 
478, Hnaihleu may not shoot, 139, 
fear of, 141 , la ceremony over, 141-3, 
876-6 , head never taken inside house, 
142, Lusheis do not fear, 142 
patron of Hnaihleu clan, 234, Anna- 
mites sacrifice to, 234 n sacrifice to, 
234-5 

Tiger-men, 542, 554-8, among Lusheis, 
651 » 1 

Tikupa, Tipperahs, 465, 675 
T'Uaipi, the ocean, 569 n ^ 

Time, measurements of, 191-5 
Times, The, quoted, 15-17 
Tinder, 108 
Tinder boxes, 37 

Tinguian, Plulippine tribe, mourmng cus- 
toms, 207 n *, birth customs, 888 n 
graves, 401 n ^ 

Tim, the paternal aunt's share of a mar- 
riage price, 299-301, 320-39 
Tisi, village, 2, river, 3, 128, 212, Vakia 
chief of, 145 , heads, 216 , chief of, 230, 
penance for murder, 265. theft of 
pumtek t 267^ marnage, 302, chief 
of, 580 

Tlaawpa, village cner, 246 
Tlabai basket, manufacture, 113-14, as 
rice measure, 198, 258 
Tlahno, house trespass, 269 
Tlaikopa. Lushei, 190, 465, 562, 575 
2’Za^p^, ather, 185 
Tlcepi, the people, 245 
Tla/raihna, village work, 267 
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Tla/raip^ ceremony to prevent epidemic, 

Tlaua, the story of, 660 
Tlawmngaihna, unselfishness, 22 23, 27, 576 
Tlmha, -ground, 63 , heads placed on, 212 , 
in Chapi Miapah sacrifice held on, 306, 
at Khcmhnahia^ iil-S 

sacrifice, 369-72, women not allowed 

at, 371 , 

tree, 68, 370, sacred, inhabited by 

l&iTahrvpif, 871 , ana; to cut, injury to, 
bodes misfortune, 372 
TUmabopa, the priest for the Tleulia sacri- 
fice, 246-7, hi%^UBs, 253-6, must be 
ceremonially prure, restrictions on, 370 , 
offers up prayer, 371, at Khmghmha, 
441-^ 

Tleuhanong, a Mmong, 867 
Thapi thata, commission on purchase of 
mitJmnf 273 

Tlongang, hospitality, 258 
Tlongmgma, putting up price, 319 
Tlongsai, tribal group, 1 , migrations, 2, S, 
8, 11, guns, 45, wars of, 202-4, la, 
215, peacemaking, 219, chiefs, 229, 
alienation of land, 230-1, marriage 
prices, 836-9 , Klmanypina ceremonial 
of, 868, dialect, 503, list of words, 
504-6, 607-10 
Tlongsaihla, 178, 176-7 
Tobacco, 90, women eat ash of, 382 
Toe, of pig as phavaWf 431, sick man’s, 
anointed with hlooa, 462, ana to cut 
off, 471 

Tom Fool, knot, 131 
Tongs, 71 

Tongue, of pig as phavaw, 360, 362, 864, 
368,431, omens from fowl's, 889, the 
seat of life, 552 n ^ 

Tools, agricultural, 65-6, blacksmith’s, 
107 , for woodwork, 133 
Toothache, cures for, 171 , caused by saw, 

Tortoise, stones regarding, 545, 549 

Totemtstic clans, 283 

Tracking, 136 

Trade, 08-4 

Training, of child, 28 

Trance, 484 

Traps, stone, 64, for ammals and birds, 
146-57, set by men, ana for women 
to help, 156, sexual intercourse on 
night of setting cma, 166-7, dead 
man’s unlucky, 167, for fish, 158-61, 
theft from. 268 

Tree, the tleuLia, 68, 370-2, for hanging 
up heads, 216, soul of dying man 
enters, 394, ana to cut stump of in 
field, 451 , hollow stump of unlucky, 
476 

Trees, the abode of evil spirits, 472 , list 
of, found in Lushai Hills, 686-612 
Tremaine, quoted, Tailed Eead-huniers of 
Nigeria, 469 n ^ 

Trespass, 269 
Tribal groups, 1, 229-30 
Trophies, hung in verandah, 64, covered 
with flour at Salupakia, 140 
Trough, for water, 72 

Tmi, men who wear women’s clothes 
among Lusheis, 29 
Turmeric, for dye, 106 
Tusks, elephants, 139 
Twins, 386 

TTli, the slow Ions, 418 

Umhilical cord, 279, 383 

tTncle, maternal, (jpupa), blesses new 


house, 67, receives share of meat* 
137, position of, discussed, 243-5, 
must help nephews and nieces, en- 
titled to meat due from nephew, ayia 
for nephew to marry widow of, 244 , 
death due payable to, 244, 419, takes 
lead at fuueral, 244, 400, 401, ana 
for to curse nephew, 244, 474, position 
of among Lusheis, 245, in certoin 
circumstances may receive niece’s 
price, 287, receives MAeit, 299, 
receives share of niece’s mamage price, 
314-16, 320-839, child shown to at 
l^xdeido, 385-6 , no Na for scmvaiopa, 
407, wife consoles relatives of dead 
nephew, 402 

Uncles, inherit after brothersLfiSO 
Up de Graff, quoted, Bead Munters of (he 
Amazon, 486 n ^ 

Urine, medicine for sore eyes, 169 

Vachhong, chief of Savang, in Bonghia 
pedigree, 236, married son’s widow, 
294, buried in Savang vault, 410, his 
niece opened vault for his burial, 411 
VoJm, chief of Ngiaphia, commits suicide, 
265, shot brother-In law, 274 
vaina, ceremonial dao, 64, 65, part of 
Saheu anahmang, 359 
Vakia, chief of Tlsl, a lasxsapa, 146 
VaUna, headdress worn by Lushel girls, 41 
Vampire, 463 

Vanlaiphal, North, eire perdue process 
practised at, 41 n ^ 

Vantura, 10 , death of, 203 
Vatlai, shoots Vantura, 203, cured by 
medium, 485 

Vaults, 410-11, ornaments deposited, 
410, how opened, 410-11, pana 
on day of opening, 411 
Vawdia, birdlime, 166 
Vawhle, a village subscription, 258 
Vebawrmpana, after killing bear, 448 
Vegetables, 88, 482-3 
Venus, 493 

Veuhohn, syphilis, 171 
Viachhipang, bracelets, 44 
Vicdmang, embroidered skirt, 38 
Viakuanna, sieve, 118 
ViapaJeo, coat, 31 
Viasa, friend, 238 

Victoria, Queen, Lakher and Lushei names 
for, 178 n ^ 

Village, Bite, 60 . names, 60-1 , removal to 
new site, 61-2, filthy, 62, internal 
layout not now fortifledjas , Tlongsai, 
229, Zeuhnang, babeu, Hawthai, 230, 
splits into smaller communities, 286, 
community the, 245, officials, 246-7, 
dues and services, 251-9 
Villages, list of, 580-1 
Violm, 183 
Viper, 51 a ^ 

Voleihlo, partnership in sow, 271 
Vopia, meat due, 246, 263 
Virgin, priestess, 233 
Virgimty, bar to paradise, 397 n ^ 

Vothawti, Khichha Hleuchhang* feast, 373 

Wa, tribe, 206 

Wake, 400, attendance at ana for 
housebmlder, 66, ana for sacrificer 
during Khazangpina, 363, ana for 
sacnficer at Khwmgbo, 869, ana for 
Tleuhabopa, 370, pregnant woman 
must not dance at, 382, ana for man 
who has performed Sawhrangba, 462 
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Walla, of house, 68, corpse of Voman 
aying in childbed brought out through 
hole m, 408 

War, 202-13 , clothes worn when going to, 
85, songs, 179, cause of, and motives 
for, 205-6 
Warp, 102 

Warrior, wooden memorial to, 416 
Washing, 27, after meal, 86, not practised 
during mourmng, 413 
Water, supply, 74, cold not drunk at 
meals, 84, ordeal by, 262, new bom 
child bathed in cold, 388, may not be 
taken out of house dunng threshing, 
461 

Water-tubes, 78-4, Lushei tie after-birth 
in, 888 

Wax, taking of, 168, property of chief, 
252 , ^am after taking, 449-50 
Weapons, 45-66 

Weaving, described, 102-6, ana for men, 
74, ana for women on certain occa- 
sions, 137, 140, 209, 272, 368, 369, 
376, 388, 404, 433. 4^, 446, 448, 453, 
not allowed auring a nana or an aoh. 
356-7 

Wedges, for tree splitting, 134 
Weeding, of crops, 78-9 
Weed^ ana to throw into another's field, 
461-2 

Weevil's, sacrifice to prevent, 447 
Weft, 102-3 

Weight, putting the, 191 
Weights, Lakhers have no, 198 
Weir, for fish. 159-61 
Wenger, the Eev W J L , 612 
West, sunset direction, 199, remains of 
JStmhn sacrifice thrown towards, 389, 
fowlkllled for angpaim/m thrown out to, 
409 , grave of unnatural death dug to, 
of village, 418 

Wlialey, Mr , S D 0 Lungleh, 11 
Wheel, spinning, 95-^ 

Whistle, used to call soul, 438, 467, while 
out hunting, 502-3 

Whitehead, guoted, In the Nmhar Islands, 
486 

Widow, makes pottery, 128 , supply pots 
foi fishermen, 169, entitled to custody 
of husband’s estate on behalf of minor 
sons, 277, 287, marriage to father's 
or son's, 294, remarriage of, 295, 
marriage of to deceased husband's 
brother, 296 , caused markings on face 
of moon, 492 

Wife, pregnant or menstnious, disqualifies 
husband from acting as sacrifleer, 

S 35, 367, 870 , husband entitled to 
208, takes part in husband's 
ces, 277, tied up and returned to 
husband if she refuses to allow him 
access, 308, can divorce husband, 344 
Will, no Lakher can make, 287 
Wind, breaking, 476, the breath of the 
spirits, 500 
Window. 69 
Winnowing, 80 
Witchcraft, 465 
Wizardry, 465 

Womm, physique, 26, fnorality, 29, dress, 
37, ornaments, 42, work done by, 74, 
make nicotine water, 93, menstruous 
or pregnant in family disquallttes 
maufirom performing certain sacrifices, 
136, 286, 367. 370, pregnant and 


menstruous are impure, 136, 169, 236, 

367, 368 370, 371, 444, 460, feared 
and disliked by animals, 137, 140-1, 
476, may not spin nor weave on 
certain occasions, 137, 140, 209, 272, 

368, 369, 376. 388, 404, 133, 444, 
446, 448, 453, sacrifleer at Ohakei 
la dresses in clothes of, 142, 376, 
ana for, to help men set traps, 156, 
may not enter ehhabmrei, 150 , position 
of, 276-8, cg.imot inheJit, 286, pro:;^, 
perty of, 318, dying without ehlldrsfir 
341, may not be present at Tleuha 
sacjiiflce, 371, io Jbe treated specially 
kindly, 373, mairrot atiend Chain 
la, 375, pregnant, eat clay, 381, 
like bitter fruit, 382, must not cross 
nver, 382 , if unable to rear children, 
387 , dying m childbe^ 400 , ana for, 
to sit on threshold, 475 , ana for, to 
walk across sleeping man, 474, have 
no separate language, 506 

Wood, log of used as pillow, 247 
Woodlouse, causes emhquake, 487 
Woodpecker, its call unlucky, 483 
Woodthorpe, quoted, Ths Mtshai Expedi- 
tion, 206 n ^ 

Woodwork, 133 
Wounds, treatment of. 170 
Wozttkamr, Ao Naga hombill clan, 236 
Wrestling, 66, 190. 377 
Writing, origin of, 559 

Yanglyng, same as Savang, 237 
Yaws, death tTom—4hichhi, 408 
Year, the Lakher, 191 

Young men, sleep in girl's house, 74, 247, 
277, carry loads from Xiungleh, 94, 
sing, 173-6, play on tangta, 185, 
share blankets, 247-8 , easy for, to 
obtain favours from g&Is, 248 , fetch 
salt from plains. 258 , sleeping wjth 
girl in another's bed, 280 , make agree*' 
ment with girl, 280 . allowed to fondle 
guls, 281, committing aleuhm, 281-2, 
courting, 291, eloping, 319. hold 
animals to bo sacrificed, B68, 371. 
take part in Vothawti, 373, collect 
firewood for feasts, 375-6, dig giaves, 
888, 401 
Yuong, 8 

Zabi, the mole, 547 
Zahia, chief of Paitha, vm 
Zahreu, did penance for murder, 265 
ZaMiapa, 365 
Zaneu, chief of Slaha, 378 
Ztmg, a tutelary deity, described, 350, 
sacrifice to, 366 
Zamda, sacrifice, 366 

impotence, 846 

ZmVmh, liushei bachelors* house, x, 28. 
190, 291 

Zawlrm, medium, 484 
Zeuhnang, migrations of, 2, 3, raided 
Paitha, 11, wars of, 205, last raid by, 
208, villages, 230, dialect, 503 
Zi/Sa%, the Uevhclbopa's due, 247, 264 
Zither, 185 

Zonghng, Xushei name for 3avang. 219, 

580 

Zm, a sword, 54, 65 
zra,80 

Zwii spirit, manufacture of, 87-8, how 
served, 89 
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